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CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SEVENTH  AJS^NIVEBSARY  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLO- 
GICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  30th,  1850,  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  C.  Homblower,  LL.  D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Gideon 
N.  Judd,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Board. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  was  presented,  together 
with  that  of  the  Treasurer,  audited  by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Esq.,  of 
New- York  City. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  New- York, 
from  1  Cor.  ii.  6 :  We  speak  wisdom  amofig  them  that  are 
perfect.  Dr.  S.  remarked  that  the  apostle  here  clearly  inti- 
mates that  he  used  among  the  Corinthians  a  style  of  preach- 
ing different  from  that  which  he  would  have  employed  had 
they  themselves  possessed  greater  capacity  for  apprehending 
and  receiving  the  truth.  He  did  not  intend  by  "  wisdom"  a 
different  doctrine  from  that  which  he  commonly  taught,  but 
only  the  same  doctrine  in  its  higher  developments  and  adapted 
to  persons  of  superior  culture.  There  was  difference  some- 
what analogous  to  this,  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  which 
engage  the  attention  of  Christians.  The  bearings  of  this  So- 
ciety upon  the  progress  of  Christianity — though  more  far-reach- 
ing than  those  of  some  other  religious  enterprises — were  yet 
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less  direct  and  obvious.    On  this  account  the  Society  could 
only  rise  gradually  in  public  estimation. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  were  strictly  evangelical.  It  had 
assumed  that  the  West,  in  order  to  answer  the  highest  ends  as 
the  Empire  region  and  the  diffuser  of  Christianity,  must  be 
educated.  A  declaration  of  Luther  was  quoted  to  show  that 
the  work  of  Education,  if  second  to  any  other,  was  second  only 
to  the  work  of  the  preacher.  The  Society,  therefore,  claimed 
brotherhood  with  every  American  association  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  The  grounds  of  this  claim  were  set  forth  with  a 
comprehensiveness,  clearness,  and  force  of  logic,  that  it  would 
seem  must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind. 

At-the  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Skinner  for  his  Dis- 
course, and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report  was  finished.  It  was 
then  discussed,  and  an  abstract  of  it.  as  finally  adopted,  direct- 
ed to  be  read  as  a  part  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Trustees  of  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox, 
Beloit  and  Wittenberg  Colleges.  No  application  was  present- 
ed by  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  as  it  has  reached  such  a 
position  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  farther  aid  from  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Maryville  College,  in 
East  Tennessee,  asking  that  the  aid  of  the  Society  be  extend- 
ed to  that  institution :  an  appeal  was  also  received  from  "The 
German  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West,"  in  behalf  of  an  in- 
stitution, Theological  and  Collegiate,  which  has  been  com- 
menced by  that  body,  sixty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

The  Anniversary  exercises  of  the  Society  were  held  on 
Thursday,  P.  M.,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D.,  took 
the  Chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Colton  Clarke,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  to  the 
Society  was  presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.    The 
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following  resolutiou,  offered  by  A.  M.  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  seconded  by  William  Ropes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  dow  been  read,  be 
adopted  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the 
Board. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  President  Smith,  of  Marietta  College, 
and  Prof.  F.  W.  Conrad,  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.  [For 
these  addresses  see  Appendix.] 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  Doxology  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

FRESIDBNT. 

HoH.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VICE-FRSSIDENTS. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETfiRS,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

How.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge, 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DIRXCTOBS. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  CYRUS  P.  SMITH,     " 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
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Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Pbiladelphui. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stntford,  Coon. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,    " 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq., 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HICKOK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

COBRESYONDnra  ■BCRITABT. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

BECORDIVa  SECRBTAXT. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

TBBABUKBR  AND  FfNAKCIAL  AGENT. 

MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Park  Church  (Rev. 
Dr.  Eddy's),  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October. 
1851. 


The  Session  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  continued  till 
Friday  forenoon.  Appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
made  to  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox,  Beloit,  and  Witten- 
berg Colleges.  The  application  from  Maryville  College  was 
referred  to  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  that 
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from  the  '' German  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West"  to  a 
special  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Edwin  Hall,  of  Norwalk, 
and  Professor  C.  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  who  are  to 
associate  with  themselves  other  gentlemen  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

It  was  voted — "  That  an  Endowment  Fund  be  established, 
to  which  any  donations  may  be  made,  designed  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  any  colleges  under  the  patronage  of  this 
Society." 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  October,  1851,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Consult- 
ing Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THB 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Institations  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  ni.  There  shall  be  chosen  annnally  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  becbme  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contribu- 
ting annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall  constitute 
a  member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  fur  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of 
moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present 

Art.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collectmg  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  several  institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriatians  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall 
be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations)  ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Societv,  pro- 
vided the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 
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In  presenting  this,  our  seventh  annual  survey  of  the  work 
in  which  the  Society  is  engaged,  it  is  not  our  melancholy  duty 
to  record  the  death  of  any  acting  member  of  the  Board.  The 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Lewis,  however,  whose  resignation  was  reluc- 
tantly accepted  at  our  last  meeting,  has  since  finished  his 
earthly  course.  We  cannot  doubt  that  at  his  entrance  into 
rest  he  received  the  greeting  which  Heaven  alone  can  give — 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord."  With  great  fidelity  he  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  from  its  first  organization,  and  in  every  practicable 
way  had  given  his  support  to  the  Society.  This  lamented  death, 
as  well  as  the  circle  of  another  year  which  now  summons  us  to 
review  the  manner  in  which  we  have  discharged  a  sacred  trust, 
is  well  calculated  to  remind  us  that  we  are  fast  settling  the 
question,  whether  we  shall  at  last  hear  a  similar  plaudit  from 
the  lips  of  the  Master  whom  we  profess  to  serve. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  report  encouraging  progress 
in  our  operations,  and  to  express  the  strong  conviction  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society,  a  work  has  already 
been  achieved,  in  view  of  which  every  patriot  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian may  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to  God.  Before  proceeding, 
however,  to  give  the  results  of  the  year,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
distinctly  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  operations  of' 
the  Society  are  conducted,  as  they  are  intimately  connected 
with  these  results. 


PRINCIPLES   AND   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Every  thing  which  concerns  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  funds,  is  committed  by  the  constitution  to  the  discre- 
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tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  With  a  view  of  preventing 
the  grants  made  by  the  Society  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
payment  of  debts  with  which  the  several  institutions  first  aided 
were  found  burdened,  the  Directors  at  an  early  period  voted, 
that  all  appropriations  should  be  for  three  specific  purposes, 
viz.,  for  the  support  of  Instructors^  and  the  purchcise  of  Books 
and  ApparcUus.  Thus  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
debts  was  thrown  upon  the  friends  of  the  several  institutions 
residing  at  the  West.  The  design  of  the  Board  was  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  ap- 
plied for  aid,  that  the  chief  burden  of  founding  the  institutions 
in  whose  behalf  they  made  their  appeals,  must  be  sustained 
by  the  West — and  that  the  Society  was  to  be  regarded  simply 
in  the  light  of  an  Auxiliary  to  Western  effort. 

At  the  same  time  a  rule  was  adopted  which  required 
each  institution  aided,  to  give  annually  a  detailed  statement  of 
its  condition,  its  means  and  its  progress ;  that  the  Directors 
might  be  enabled  to  see  what  efforts  its  friends  were  making — 
with  what  degree  of  wisdom  its  affairs  were  conducted — ^what 
hold  it  had  upon  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  it  properly  belonged,  and  what  prospect  there 
was  of  its  becoming  a  strong,  well  endowed,  effective  estab- 
lishment 

In  order  to  secure  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  the  Directors  also  resolved  to  take  arniu- 
al  collections  in  aid  of  the  cause,  and  with  the  consent  of  indi- 
vidual churches,  to  make  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  A  system 
of  Agencies,  adapted  to  this  end,  was  accordingly  instituted. 
One  of  the  prominent  causes  which  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  was  the  strong  and  almost  universal  aversion  to 
the  giving  of  pledges  which  bitter  experience  had  created  at 
the  East.  A  large  part  of  the  debts  with  which  the  Society 
found  the  several  institutions  burdened,  had  been  incurred  in 
reliance  upon  such  pledges,  extending  in  some  instances  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  but  the  redemption  of  which,  on  the  part 
of  noble-hearted  benefactors,  became  impossible.  Hence,  ap- 
plications to  the  churches  for  aid,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  an- 
nu€U,  and  the  amount  taken  which  the  donor  had  then  in  hand 
without  any  pledge  for  the  fyture.  But  the  experience  of  all 
other  benevolent  societies  made  it  evident,  that  in  order  to  suc- 
cess in  annual  collections  in  churches,  frequent  if  not  annual 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  cause  must  be  made  from  the  pulpit. 
The  work  of  the  Society  has  ever  been  prosecuted  as  a  reli- 
ffious  enterprise,  and  consequently,  in  the  belief  of  the  Board, 
forms  a  highly  appropruUe  theme  for  the  pulpit.    Perhaps  we 
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cannot  better  set  forth  the  nature  of  this  work  than  by  stating 
some  of  the  grounds  of  this  belief. 


RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  The  Colleges  which  it  aids  are  founded  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  Home  Missionaries.  They  are  the  natural  offspring  of 
die  great  Home  Missionary  movement  at  the  West.  They  are 
established  in  the  full  belief  that  they  constitute  an  absoUuely 
indispensable  part  of  the  system  of  means  through  which  alone 
tiliat  country  can  be  evangelized,  although  they  carry  not  with 
them  the  magic  power  of  the  term,  "  Home  Missions."  No 
intelligent  individual  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  in  giving  such  prominence  to  Mission  Schools,  has 
adopted  the  true  theory  of  Missions.  In  the  40th  Report  of  that 
Board  it  is  said,  "A  due  degree  of  attention  to  every  depart- 
ment of  education,  seems  the  only  way  to  secure  permanency 
to  the  work  of  reform  in  Turkey."  And  on  page  240,  it  is 
stated  that,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Mission  Semi- 
nary of  Lahainahuna,  it  "had  been  unceasingly  and  anxiously 
watched  over,  and  cherished,  and  cared  for  by  the  Mission ;" 
that  "no  expense  or  pains  coming  within  their  appropriate 
means  or  power  had  been  spared  to  promote  its  usefulnees  or 
secure  the  objects  of  its  establishment,"  and  that  about  $77,000 
have  been  expended  for  its  benefit,  including  the  support  of  its 
teachers  and  the  dwelling-houses  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation." If  we  take  the  entire  educational  department  of  the 
Board,  we  have  not  only  young  men  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, but  multitudes  of  youth  of  both  sexes — some  pious,  others 
not — together  with  Instructors,  Libraries,  Apparatus,  Seminary 
Buildings,  Dwelling  Houses,  &c.,  all  embraced  under  one  or- 
ganization, and  all  brought  into  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  un- 
der the  head  of  "  Foreign  Missions." 

But  it  would  doubtless  be  a  vain  endeavor  to  convince  the 
Home  Missionaries  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  portions  of  the  West,  that  such  institutions  as  the  Society 
aids  are  not  as  truly  essential  to  give  permanency  to  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged^  as  Mission  Seminaries  are  to  the 
work  of  reform  in  Turkey  or  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

That  instructor  uttered  a  weighty  truth  who  said,  "  surely 
the  history  of  civilization  and  the  philosophy  of  human  society 
utter  their  teachings  in  vain,  unless  it  may  be  considered  a 
social  axiom,  that  such  institutions  form  an  essential  part  of 
every  scheme  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  a  peo- 
ple."   Another  declares  them  to  be  "a  permanently  essential 
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part  of  the  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise  at  the  West — so 
essential  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  knife  of  excision 
without  pouring  out  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  system."  Still 
another  says,  "  nothing  is  ^permanent  till  the  West  has 
on  her  own  soil  a  well  endowed  system  of  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries,  from  which  she  may  permanently  de- 
rive her  own  religious,  literary  and  scientific  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional men." 

2.  They  were  founded  mainly  with  a  view  of  raising  up  a 
ministry  for  the  West. 

Western  Reserve  College,  "at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone, 
was  dedicated  to  Christ  and  his  church."  To  train  up  a  sound, 
thoroughly  educated,  indigenous  ministry,  was  the  primary 
object  in  its  establishment."  Nearly  one-half  of  its  Uving  gra- 
duates are  in  the  ministry  or  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  it 

Marietta  College  was  founded  "  mainly  to  meet  demands  for 
competent  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  When  the 
first  President  was  inducted  into  office,  he  was  solemnly 
charged  by  the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  officiated 
in  that  ceremony,  to  manage  the  Institution  for  "Christ  and 
his  church."  Of  the  first  113  graduates,  65,  or  considerably 
more  than  one-half,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

The  "  painful  destitution  of  educated  ministers  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,"  led  to  the  founding  of  Wabash  College.  The 
enterprise  was  resolved  on  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  for  con- 
sultation and  prayer,  held  by  several  almost  penniless  Home 
Missionaries,  and  continued  through  three  days.  This  little 
company  of  praying  men  then  "  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
intended  location,  in  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  kneeling  on 
the  snow,  dedicated  the  site  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  a  Christian  college."  Of  the  first  65  graduates, 
45,  or  more  than  two-thiixis,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Illinois  College  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  two  independ- 
ent movements,  one  emanating  from  Home  Missionary  move- 
ments in  Illinois,  the  other  from  a  society  of  inquiry  respecting 
missions  in  Yale  CJollege.  It  was  located  by  Home  Mission- 
aries. Of  the  first  94  graduates,  45  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Knox  College  was  founded  by  a  Christian  colony,  composed 
of  families  who  "  loved  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sanc- 
toary.  The  object  which  gave  birth  to  the  enterprise  was  that 
of  diffusing  over  an  important  region  of  country,  at  an  early 
period  of  its  settlement,  the  combined  influences  of  education 
aad  religion."    The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1846.    Of  26 
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alumni,  11  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

Beloit  College  "originated  in  the  united  councils  and  action 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers  and  churches 
in  Wisconsin  and  northern  jfllinois,  who  felt  the  need  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  vital  piety 
in  their  field  of  labor."  It  is  so  recent  in  its  origin,  that  as  yet 
it  has  had  no  graduates. 

Wittenberg  College  was  chartered  in  1845,  and  was  founded 
for  "  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and  literature  in  gene- 
ral, and  especially  the  education  of  men  of  approved  piety  and 
talents  for  the  sacred  ministry."  Its  design  is  "to  bring  the 
leading  minds  of  the  Germans  under  the  combined  influence 
of  education  and  religion,  and  to  give  to  them  all  an  intelligent 
and  godly  ministry."  Twenty-five  young  men  have  already 
entered  the  ministry  from  its  Theological  Department,  one  of 
whom  has  just  been  commissioned  to  go  as  a  Missionary  to 
India.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  students  at  present  connected 
with  the  institution,  are  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

As  to  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  its  title  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  object  for  which  it  was  founded.  It  has  already 
sent  into  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  fields,  between 
300  and  400  laborers. 

3.  All  the  efforts  made  for  the  founding  of  these  institutions 
for  such  an  object,  go  upon  the  supposition  that  an  educated 

AND  EVANGELICAL  MINISTRY  CONSTITl^TES,  UNDER  GoD, 
TitE  GREAT  CENTRAL  INSTRUMENTALITY  FOR  THE  EVAN- 
GELIZATION OP  THE  West — and  that  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  for  that  country,  without  the  agency  of  such  institutions, 
is  an  impossibility.  In  a  dark  period,  when  this  great  and 
vital  interest  was  depressed  and  suffering  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  foundations  of  institutions  at  the  West,  whose  leading 
design  was  to  promote  it,  were  giving  way — the  Society  came 
into  being,  and  earnestly  addressed  itself  to  its  advocacy.  An 
intelligent  friend  of  the  West,  after  listening  to  an  eloquent 
exhibition  of  the  subject  before  a  large  assembly,  remarked 
that  the  influence  of  the  Society  upon  public  sentiment  alone, 
was  worth  all  that  the  organization  had  ever  cost. 

For  a  course  of  years  there  lias  somewhat  extensively  ex- 
isted, a  singular  discrepancy  between  belief  and  practice  in 
the  churches.  The  theory  of  Missions  almost  universally 
adopted,  is  such,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  commend  any  enter- 
prise of  benevolence  to  the  churches,  that  it  prepares  the  way 
for  the  ministry,  or  is  auxiliary  to  the  ministry ;  and  yet,  move- 
ments solely  or  mainly  designed  to  supply  that  to  which  all 
else  is  confessedly  auxiliary  have  been  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  sustained.     And  when  the  startling  fact  has  come  to 
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light,  that  we  had  no  ministry  for  destitute  millions — ^instead 
of  taking  the  common-sense  way  of  using  every  appliance 
which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  placed  at  our  com- 
mand to  supply  the  want — ^it  has  been  extensively  taken  for 
granted  that  such  supply  was  hopeless^  and  the  strength  of  the 
churches  consequently  been  turned  in  other  directions. 

4.  The  instructors  as  well  as  founders  of  these  institutions 
are  religious  men.  Two- thirds  of  the  whole  number  connected 
with  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Such  men  are  ready  to  spend  lives  of  toil  and  sacri- 
fice in  promoting  their  interests.  So  far  as  we  know,  every  in- 
structor is  professedly  religious.  "It  is  an  interesting  thought, 
and  a  fact  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  all  the  most  prosperous  Seminaries  of  this  vast  Republic 
had  a  strictly  religious  parentage — ^that  the  foundations  were 
laid  in  faith  and  prayer." 

"Another  fact  equally  worthy  of  notice  and  devout  thanks- 
giving is,  that  the  public  education  of  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try has,  from  the  beginning,  been  in  the  hands  of  pious  evan- 
gelical governors  and  teachers.  There  have  been,  to  be  sure, 
and  are  some  exceptions.  But  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  ex- 
tent evangelical  ministers  and  pious  laymen  now  constitute, 
as  they  always  have,  the  Faculties  of  our  public  literary  in- 
stitutions. They  have  educated  the  ministers,  physicians,  ju- 
rists and  statesmen  of  every  generation,  from  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims — and  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  when  we 
leave  the  stage,  are  now  under  their  pious  training.  I  regard 
ttiis  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  any  country  could 
enjoy.  To  this  early  Christian  influence  in  settling  the  prin- 
ciples, enlightening  the  conscience,  and  moulding  the  hearts 
of  those  who  successively  wield  the  political  and  religious  des- 
tinies of  the  nation,  we  are  more  indebted  than  to  any  other 
cause,  except  it  be  family  instruction  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  for  those  glorious  institutions  which  distinguish  us 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  the  instructions  of  pious 
and  devoted  teachers  in  our  public  Seminaries,  may  be  traced 
all  those  powerful  revivals  which  these  institutions  have  so 
extensively  enjoyed  ;  and  had  our  Colleges  been  in  the  hands 
of  irreligious  men,  of  mere  philosophers  and  scholars,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  they  would  ever  have  rejoiced  in  these  co- 
pious "  refreshings  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;"  and  if  they 
had  been  passed  by,  what  would  have  been  the  character  of 
the  Christian  ministry?  what  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  Judges  and  Counsellors  and  Rulers  of  the  land?"* 

'Valedictory  address,  delivered  at  Amherst  College,  \>j  Rev.  Heman  Hmin* 
phrey,  D.  D. 
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Aside  from  the  ministry,  there  is  no  position  where  Christian 
men  have  the  ability  to  exert  a  more  direct  and  powerful  reli- 
gious influence,  than  they  can  as  instructors  in  Colleges.  At  the 
accession  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College,  in- 
fidelity was  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  so  fashionable  in  Col- 
lege, that  the  first  class  which  this  great  man  taught  had  as- 

I  sumed  the  names  of  the  principal  English  and  French  Infidels. 

I  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  position  more  favorable  to  effec- 
tive Christian  influence  than  that  occupied  by  him,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  this  prevalent  infidelity,  he  discussed  the  ques- 
tion: Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the 
Word  of  God  7  "  He  entered,"  says  his  biographer, "  into  a  direct 
defence  of  llie  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  pow- 
erful argument  and  animated  eloquence  which  nothing  could 
resist.  The  eflTect  upon  the  students  was  electrical.  From 
that  moment  infidelity  was  not  only  without  a  stronghold, 
but  without  a  lurking-place.  To  espouse  her  cause  was  now 
as  unpopular  as  before  it  had  been  to  profess  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. Unable  to  endure  the  exposure  of  argument,  she  fled 
from  the  seats  of  learning  ashamed  and  disgraced.'^ 

This  action  of  religious  teachers  upon  unsanctified  mind  is 
often  overlooked,  and  consequently  erroneous  conclusions  drawn 
in  respect  to  the  character  of  Colleges.  Our  sanctuaries  are 
constructed,  not  for  the  benefit  simply  of  the  professed  follow- 
ers of  Christ — they  are  the  great  gathering  places  where  un- 
sanctified mind  is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
here,  with  God's  help,  are  witnessed  the  sublimest  achieve^ 
ments  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Here,  through  this  great  iur 
strumentality  ordained  of  God,  Christianity  puts  forth  her 
mightiest  aggressive  power.  It  would  therefore  be  a  strange 
perversion  of  things  to  assert  that  our  sanctuaries  ceased  to  be 
strictly  objects,  just  so  far  as  they  had  to  do  with  mind,  not 
already  sanctified,  or  with  any  profession,  save  that  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  would,  however,  be  no  less  a  perver- 
sion to  regard  the  work  of  a  College  instructor  as  ceasing  to 
be  of  a  religious  character  the  moment  it  passes  beyond  the 
range  of  mind  already  sanctified.  A  principle  like  this  would 
instantly  annihilate,  for  the  most  part,  the  religious  character 
of  the  vast  educational  establishment  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Heathen  youth  are  ordinarily  gathered  into  Mission  schools, 
not  because  they  are  already  pious,  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  become  so — and  the  existence  of  open  impiety  and  infi- 
delity does  not  annihilate  their  relations  to  the  Church,  nor 
hush  the  voice  of  their  claims  in  the  pulpit ;  but  only  consti- 
tutes an  additional  reason  for  strengthening  the  religious  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  them ;   and  the  churches,  with  a 
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more  importunate  spirit  of  prayer,  bear  their  case  before  the 
throne  of  grace. 

The  revivals  with  which  our  American  Colleges  are  blessed 
reveal,  in  a  clearer  light  than  any  thing  else,  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  interests  of  religion.  Sketches  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  Colleges,  aided  by  the  Society,  were  given  in 
our  fifth  Report.  One  of  them,  in  the  space  of  twelve  years  of 
its  history,  enjoyed  eight  seasons  of  revival.  Of  its  first  39 
graduates,  22  were  hopefully  converted  while  connected  with 
College.  The  President  of  another  says :  "  The  religious  his- 
tory of  this  College  has  been  a  history  of  revivals — of  conver- 
sions from  sin  to  holiness — of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel."  Of 
its  first  94  graduates,  71  were  professors  of  religion,  and  27  of 
these  indulged  hope  while  in  College.  During  the  brief  histo- 
ry of  another,  seven  distinctly  marked,  and  some  of  them  pow- 
erful, revivals  of  religion  have  occurred,  besides  several  other 
seasons  of  unusual  religious  interest.  It  is  believed  that  no 
young  man  has  yet  passed  through  the  College  course  there 
without  having  his  attention  summoned,  by  special  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  presence,  to  the  great  interests  of  eternity. 
More  than  half  of  those  who  have  finished  their  College  course 
there,  and  who  entered  the  institution  impenitent,  left  it  the 
hopeful  friends  of  the  Redeemer.  A  distinguished  College 
Professor,  after  nearly  thirty  years'  connection  with  an  insti- 
tution, says  of  College  students :  "  There  is  no  such  audience 
to  preach  to — certainly  none  compelled  to  attendance — so  quicjc 
to  see,  so  sensible  to  feel  the  glorious  truth,  the  transcendent 
beauties  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  so  fruit- 
ful triumphs." 

5.  There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  subject  may  be 
viewed.  This  "moral  and  religious  training  of  the  judges 
and  counsellors  and  rulers  of  the  land,"  is  a  point  too  often 
overlooked  in  reference  to  our  colleges.  It  appears  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College  was,  to  de- 
vote the  institution  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
But  this  was  so  changed  that  in  their  application  to  the  Colo- 
nial Assembly  for  a  charter,  they  represented  that  "  from  a 
sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had 
profiosed  that  a  collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  Colo- 
ny, where  youth  could  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to 
qualify  them  for  public  employments  in  Church  and  civil 
StateP  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  those 
founders  took  this  position.  And  what  has  been  the  result? 
In  the  triennial  catalogue  of  that  institution  are  now  to  be 
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fonnd  the  names  of  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  three  members  of  the  Convention  for  framing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  one  vice-president  and  four 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  seven 
members  of  the  cabinet ;  thirty-nine  U.  S.  Senators,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; four  foreign  ministers  and  plenipotentiaries ;  twenty-two 
governors,  eighteen  lieutenant-governors,  and  eight  secreta- 
ries, and  eighty  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  diflferent 
States ;  three  Chancellors  of  New-York ;  thirteen  presidents  oi 
medical  societies ;  thirty-six  presidents  of  Colleges,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  professors. 

Could  we  take  all  the  alumni  of  this  institution  who  never 
entered  the  Christian  ministry,  and  follow  each  one  out  to  the 
bar,  the  bench,  the  halls  of  legislation ;  to  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art ;  to  the  schoolhouse  and  academic  hall,  and  to  all 
the  walks  of  literature  and  science,  we  should  have  an  array 
of  mind  whose  influence  has  been  all-pervading  and  resistless, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  pre-eminently  conservative  and  salu- 
tary. 

What  if  this  vast  array  of  mind,  instead  of  being  trained 
under  such  presidents  as  Pierson,  and  Cutler,  and  Williams, 
and  Clapp,  and  Stiles,  and  Dwight,  and  Day,  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  business  of  instruction — and  tramed,  too,  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  had  the  ministry  in  view,  had  been 
thrown  into  institutions  not  identified  with  the  church  and  not 
under  the  control  of  Christian  teachers  ?  Every  beholder  was 
impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  witnessed  at  the 
recent  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  venerable 
institution,  where  a  thousand  of  her  sons  were  gathered  from 
all  parts  oif  the  land,  and  the  representatives  of  every  profes- 
sion, to  exchange  greetings,  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  venerated  Alma  Mater.  One  great  fact  stood  out  with 
a  prominence  that  must  have  commanded  universal  attention, 
viz :  that  Christianity  sat  enthroned  above  all  literature  and 
science.  In  her  majestic  presence  every  thing  not  in  harmony 
with  the  supremacy  of  her  claims  was  awed  to  silence. 

There  were  men  venerable  for  age  and  station,  and  re- 
nowned for  learning,  and  wielding  vast  power  in  their  varied 
posts  of  influence,  and  yet,  not  one  of  them  who  had  not  been 
trained  within  those  classic  walls  by  Christian  teachers, 
through  whose  instructions  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
had  been  mingled  with  all  their  intellectual  developments,  and 
on  whose  minds  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  the  awful 
sanctions  of  God's  law  had  been  made  to  press  with  solemn 
weight  throughout  their  entire  collegiate  course.  All,  it  is 
2 
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true,  had  not  yielded  to  this  pressure;  but  then  they  may 
have  been  illustrations  of  the  great  truth  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  language :  "  Long,  long  afterward,  amid  the 
hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  life,  amid  the  sor- 
did toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  land,  and  perhaps  in  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of 
college  years,  and  of  teachers  and  classmates  in  the  college 
halls,  may  be  to  many  a  man  of  high  position  and  of  com- 
manding influence,  like  the  subduing  remembrance  of  a  mo- 
ther's gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  in  nightly  prayer  upon  the 
now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to  sin." 

6.  But  there  is  still  another  relation  sustained  by  the  society 
to  ^he  interests  of  religion,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention. 
It  is  now  everywhere  conceded,  that  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  ministry  from  generation  to  generation,  there  must 
^xist  institutions  located  at  accessible  points,  and  provided 
with  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  able  instructors,  and  en- 
dowments  to  such  an  extent  that  the  possession  of  moderate 
means  may  bring  young  men  within  the  scope  of  their  advan- 
tages. These  endowments  become  so  many  stepping-stones, 
upon  which  energetic  young  men  may  ascend  from  the  deep- 
est vale  of  poverty  to  the  highest  posts  of  influence  and  power 
known  in  human  society.  "As  to  machinery,  we  do  and  we 
can  do  nothing  without  it.  We  must  use  the  lead  of  the 
mines,  the  tanneries,  the  press,  and  the  steam-engine,  with 
which  to  print  and  circulate  the  Bible.  Formerly  they  used 
mules  at  the  Tract  House.  Is  it  charity  to  give  my  money  to  buy 
mules,  to  buy  leather,  and  paper,  and  boxes,  when  I  would  cir- 
culate the  Bible  ?  Yes,  it  is  charity.  And  if  we  could  not  send 
our  missionaries  abroad  except  by  owning  missionary  ships,  we 
should  build  them  and  buy  them  for  this  purpose.  Whatever 
laiachinery  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  preaching 
CShrist,  we  must  have.  The  plate  and  cups  at  the  communion 
table  are  necessary  to  the  object  contemplated.  So  are  libra- 
ries, and  apparatus,  and  lecture  rooms  necessary,  in  order  to 
train  iip  an  efficient  ministry."  * 

FIRST    AND   GEEAT    THING   TO   BE    DONE. 

Even  «o  far  as  the  education  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
concerned,  the  first  and  great  thing  to  be  done  at  the  West,  is 
to  establish  instittUions  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  furnished 
with  the  aforesaid  facilities.  Many  a  pious  and  indigent 
youth  witl  be  «nable  to  reach  the  ministry,  notwithstanding 

*  Todd'8  Letten  on  Colleges. 
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these  facilities,  without  additional  and  special  provisions — but 
then  such  provisions  can  do  nothing  towards /oum/in^  insti- 
tuiions^  and  very  little  even  towards  the  support  of  instructors, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  salaries  in  most  cases  greatly  exceed 
the  entire  amount  of  tuition  bills,  while  but  a  small  proportion 
of  this  amount  ordinarily  comes  from  that  class  of  young  men 
who  are  sustained  by  education  societies. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  colleges  existed  in 
this  country  for  more  than  two  hvndred  years  before  such 
societies  came  into  being.  At  their  first  organization  they 
found  New  England  supplied  with  colleges.  We  would  not 
underrate  but  exalt  the  noble  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  education  societies — ^but,  tllbn, 
what  would  New  England  have  done  during  these  two  hun- 
dred years,  with  these  societies  but  without  her  colleges  ? 

Now,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  new  world  has 
been  opened  at  the  West.  Before  the  advancing  ranks  of  emi- 
grants the  wilderness  has  wasted,  and  in  its  place,  as  if  by 
magic,  have  spmng  up  settlements,  villages,  cities,  and  organ- 
ized States.  All  the  wants  of  civilized  and  Christian  society 
have  been,  as  in  an  instant,  created,  and  that  on  a  boundless 
scale.  Intellectual  and  moral  wants  speedily  arise,  which  can 
no  more  be  met  by  importations^  than  the  scanty  provisions 
brought  by  the  first  band  of  Pilgrims,  in  the  Mayflower,  could 
prevent  the  horrors  of  famine  in  all  coming  time  among  their 
descendants. 

So  far  as  supplying  the  West  with  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry  is  concerned,  there  is  then  a  double  work  to  be 
done.  Institutions  must  be  established,  and  special  provisions 
also  made  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  young  men  having  the  min- 
istry in  view.  The  former,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  the 
FIRST  AND  THE  GREAT  WORK  to  be  accomplished — though 
the  latter,  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary^  ought,  in  someform^ 
to  be  done.  This  former  work,  in  answer  to  appeals  from 
self-denying  men,  who  are  toiling  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
West,  we,  as  a  society,  prosecute,  and  that  as  a  religions  en- 
terprise. As  such  we  bring  it  before  the  churches,  and  as  such 
we  ask  for  the  pulpit  that  we  may  spread  out  it^  claims.  These 
two  objects,  however,  are  perfectly  harmonious,  and  indeed  are 
but  parts  of  one  comprehensive  educational  system  which  the 
West  demands. 

BEST   METHOD   OF   COLLECTING  FUNDS. 

Some  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  Society  in  making 
general  applications  for  aid,  and  have  supposed  that  its  agen- 
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cies  should  be  confined  to  efforts  with  individuals.  Success, 
however,  in  this  course  would  obviously  depend  very  much . 
upon  the  reasons  which  dictated  it.  If  the  agents  of  the  So- 
ciety were  to  attempt  this  work  under  the  chilling  influence 
of  a  public  decision,  that  the  object  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  Church  and  the  ministry,  that  it  could  not  be  appropriately 
introduced  into  the  pulpit — ^what  motives  could  they  bring  to 
stir  the  liberahty  of  religious  men?  and  more  than  all,  what 
heart  could  they  have  to  prosecute  the  work  ?  We  hazard 
nothhig  in  saying,  that  every  office  and  agency  of  the  Society, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  instantly  vacated. 

A  Society,  no  doubt,  could  for  a  time  exist  and  be  the  regu- 
Ijffing,  the  collecting  and  disbursing  agent  of  the  Churches, 
and  yet  confine  its  agencies  to  applications  to  individuals,  and 
that  on  other  grounds  than  want  of  appropriateness  to  the  pul- 
pit. But  not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties,  there  would  be  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement — the  exhausting  labor  in- 
volved in  the  prosecution  of  agencies — the  difficulty  of  redu- 
cing the  movement  to  any  thing  like  system  and  thus  prevent- 
ing interference  with  other  ol^ects,  and  the  impossibility  of 
creating  public  sentiment  and  general  interest  as  the  Society 
is  now  doing  by  its  numerous  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  by  an 
assignment  to  the  cause  on  the  part  of  Churches  and  ecclesi- 
'  astical  bodies  of  a  place  and  standing  in  the  great  sisterhood  of 
benevolent  societies — ^by  anniversaries  and  other  public  occa- 
sions, with  their  Annual  Reports,  Discourses  and  Addresses — 
together  with  all  the  visibility  which  tends  to  keep  an  object 
before  the  Churches.  This  constitutes  the  great  process  of 
cultivation  which  not  only  calls  out  the  widow's  mite  but  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  splendid  benefaction,  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  seven  years  abundantly  proves,  that  the  surest  way 
to  secure  the  latter  is  to  put  in  operation  a  system  of  means 
adapted  to  produce  the  former. 

The  Society,  therefore,  cannot  dispense  with  either  method 
of  securing  aid.  By  its  annual  benefactions  it  can  bring  a 
given  institution  to  a  point  where,  by  the  promise  of  a  definite 
amount  it  can  call  forth  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  at  the  West, 
and  give  a  stimulus  to  western  effort  which  shall  speedily 
place  the  institution  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  further  aid 
from  the  East — and  a  position,  which  by  one  process  alone, 
it  might  have  required  a  long  series  of  years  to  reach — and  in 
such  cases  it  is  easy  to  bring  into  full  play  individual  prefer- 
ences for  particular  institutions,  and  stimulate  these  preferences 
even  by  the  certain  expectation  of  accomplishing  at  a  single 
stroke,  a  work  that  shall  be  felt  through  all  coming  time. 
These  splendid  benefactions  are  beginning  to  multiply,  and  are 
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g'ving  great  efficiency  to  the  operaticms  of  the  Society.  Our 
St  Report  made  mention  of  $10,000  contributed  by  a  single 
Church  to  Wabash  College,  and  $7,710  contributed  by  another 
to  Western  Reserve  College,  as  a  part  of  the  $25,000  in  view  of 
which  that  institution  agreed  to  relinquish  all  further  claim 
upon  the  Society  and  leave  the  Eastern  field.  A  few  years 
since  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society  endowed  a  Professor- 
ship in  Beloit  College  by  a  donation  of  lands  valued  at  $10,000. 
The  past  year  has  been  distinguished  by  similar  donations,  as 
will  appear  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  Report. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT.  \ 

General  Receipts,  From  the  Treasurer's  account  (audited 
by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city)  it  appears  that  the  ba- 
lance in  the  Treasury  by  the  last  Report  was  $289  08,»and  the 
amount  received  during  the  year  $17,623  31.  This  indtides  > 
the  amount  raised  under  the  arrangements  annoimced  in  our 
last  Report  as  having  been  formed  with  the  Central  Education 
Society  at  New-York,  and  the  Western  Education  Society  at  Au- 
burn, by  which  joint  collections  should  be  made  on  their 
respective  fields  under  the  agencies  of  this  Society,  and  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  therein  stated.  * 

Special  Donations.  The  Rev.  M.  P.  Squier  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.ji  has  founded  a  Professorship  in  Beloit  College  by  a  dona- 
tion of  $10,000 — and  a  donation  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land, 
valued  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  (at  least)  at  $10,000,  has 
been  made  to  the  same  institution  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Hale,  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $7,000 
have  also  been  obtained  for  the  special  benefit  of  Marietta  Col- 
lege as  a  part  of  $18,000,  which  the  Society  hsjs  attempted  to 
secure  for  that  institution,  on  the  ground  of  a  declaration  from 
the  Trustees  that  this  amount  would  enable  the  College  to  sus- 
tain itself,  without  further  aid  from  the  Society  or  application 
on  the  Eastern  field.  In  the  various  forms  above  specified, 
therefore,  this  field  has  produced  during  the  year  a  total  of 
$44,623  31. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  disbursement 
of  the  general  receipts  of  the  Society  has  undergone  no  change. 
The  special  donations  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  endow- 
ment, either  by  the  consent  or  the  express  direction  of  the  in- 
dividual donors.  To  secure  these,  however,  is  an  object  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  the  Society,  and  they  are  as  truly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  results  of  its  operations  as  the  annu^il  col- 
lections.   The  general  receipts  of  the  Society  are  every  year 
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sensibly  diminished  by  these  donations,  bat  then  there  is  a 
vastly  greater  gain  in  another  direction.  It  may  be  added  that 
through  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  Society,  the  different  in- 
stitutions have  realized  subscriptions  on  their  own  fields  (as 
will  hereafter  appear)  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $60,000 — so 
that  the  grand  total  for  the  East  and  the  West  during  the  year, 
from  all  sources,  would  exceed  $100,000. 

There  has  been  paid  from  the  Treasury  during  the  year — 
for  salaries  of  Agents  and  expenses  connected  with  their  agen- 
cies, $3,929  83 — ^for  salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secre- 
tary, compensation  to  the  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent, 
office  rent,  postage,  stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c., 
$2;i32  42 — and  for  printing  Annual  Report,  Annual  Discourse, 
Addresses,  and  Circulars,  $476  28.  After  allowing  $1,848  53 
to  the  Western  Education  Society,  and  $2,181  06  to  the  Central 
Educational  Society,  the  balance  (less  $76  29  remaining  in  the 
Treasury)  has  been  disbursed  to  the  institutions  aided  by  the 
Society. 

AGENCIES    AND   UNION   EFFORTS. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  as  in 
former  years,  have  prosecuted  in  New  England  with  earnest- 
ness and  success  their  labors  as  Agent,  and  almost  everywhere 
have  found  increased  interest  and  confidence  in  the  cause.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  entered  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  education,  his  long  experience 
as  an  Agent  and  his  acceptableness  to  the  Churches,  very  much 
is  to  be  hoped  from  his  agency.  In  New- York  and  vicinity, 
and  over  the  whole  field  covered  by  the  arrangement  with  the 
Central  Education  Society,  together  with  Philadelphia,  d&c, 
the  Agency  has  been  performed  by  the  Secretary.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham  entered  the 
service  of  the  Society  in  Western  New- York,  under  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  collection  of  funds  formed  with  the  Western 
Education  Society.  He  has  been  laboriously  engaged  in  effect- 
ing an  organization  which  shall  secure  systematic  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause. 

In  his  report  he  says: — 

"  Ten  of  tlie  Presbyteries  on  this  field  have  given  to  the  Education  cause  a 
definite  time  in  which  to  take  collections  for  it.  J  have  preached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  agency  to  64  congregations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  taken  col- 
lections in  all  of  them  excepting  two.  Only  seven  of  the  churches  on 
this  field  have  taken  collections  for  the  object,  except  where  I  have 
presented  the  cause  myself.  While  there  are  many  influences  here  to 
keep  the  Education  cause  in  the  background,  and  many  things  discou- 
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ngiiig  to  the  Agent — there  are  other  inflaences  which  Btrengthen  hie 
hands  and  encourage  his  heart.  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  conviction  is 
gaining  on  the  minds  of  ministers  generally,  and  on  the  more  intelligent 
hymen  in  tlie  Churches,  that  the  cause  of  Education  for  the  ministry  is  one  of 
wmmanding  importance, at  this  day,  and  that  to  prosecute  the  cause  success- 
faUy,  evangelical  Seminaries  scattered  over  the  land  are  indispensable.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  addressed  by  ministers  and  intelligent  laymen  thus — ''  Your 
cause,  though  a  hard  one  to  carry  forward,  I  consider  one  of  the  first  impor- 
tance at  the  present  lime.'  That  the  cause  is  gradually  rising  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  more  intelli^nt,  and  securing  a  stronger  hola  on  their  affections.  I 
cannot  doubt.  I  think  there  is  no  practicable  way  of  presenting  these  two 
kindred  objects  advantageously  to  the  Churches  at  pruent  except  unitedly.^* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hickok,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  says : —  ^ 

'*  I  should  expect  the  amount  of  contributions  to  grow  on  steadily  for  some 
yean  to  come,  before  they  reach  the  full  amount  to  which  they  mav  be  per- 
manently continued.  Our  Churches  are  growing  in  wealth  and  numbers,  and 
I  hope  in  Christisn  benevolence,  and  the  cause  of  education,  in  each  of  the 
departments  combined,  is  steadily  rising  in  interest,  and  their  comlxnation  giving 
fiivor  and  general  approbation,  so  far  as  the  facts  in  the  case  become  intel- 
ligently apprehended.  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  better  nor  nearly  so  well 
for  both  Societies,  as  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  present  course." 

Could  both  objects  have  everywhere  a  separate  hearing, 
the  receipts  of  the  two  would  doubtless  be  essentially  increased 
beyond  what  can  be  realized  from  the  united  presentation — 
but  then  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  benevolent  organiza- 
tion, such  a  hearing  seems  out  of  the  question.  The  present 
arrangement  too,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  economy, 
and  scope  of  object — and  it  produces  such  a  blending  of  inte- 
rests as  is  likely  to  secure  access  to  all  Churches  possessed  of 
much  ability  to  aid,  and  thus  prove  a  wise  arrangement  for 
both  Societies.  On  the  field  of  the  Central  Education  Society 
the  experiment  of  the  past  year  has  been  decidedly  and  mu- 
tually beneficial.  On  that  of  the  Western  Education  Society 
as  much  has  been  accomplished,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
field — though  by  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  the  pecuniary 
advantage  at  the  outset  accrues  mainly  to  that  Society.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  beneficiaries  reported  by  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  at  its  last  anniversary,  were  connected  with  the  two 
local  Societies  above  named. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  Annual  Report  and  the  Annual  Discourse, 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  there  has  been 
issued,  an  edition  of  the  masterly  address,  "  On  the  utility 
OP  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,"  delivered  in 
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behalf  of  the  Society,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  by  Profes* 
sor  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
The  Premium  Essay  of  Professor  N.  Porter,  of  Yale  College, 
mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  is  now  in  press.  The  design  of 
the  Essay  is  to  set  in  striking  contrast,  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Puritans,  on  the 
other ;  and  to  show  that  the  Educational  Systems,  which  ar^ 
based  on  these  principles,  must  produce  men  whose  characters 
will  be  opposed  in  almost  every  particular.  It  is  contended 
that  education  is  not  to  be  judged  solely  by  the  intellectual  train- 
ing which  it  imparts,  but  by  the  men  whom  it  sends  into  ac- 
tive life.  A  history  of  the  educational  influences,  which  were 
originated  and  sustained  by  the  Jesuits,  is  given  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  surprising  power  of  their  Institutions,  in  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  amply  illustrated. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Jesuit  and  Puritan  Institutions,  in 
this  country,  are  enumerated,  with  the  design  to  do  justice  to 
the  peculiar  extellencies  and  defects  of  each. 

The  Essay  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  these  Institutions  will  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  this  country. »  It  is  designed  to  be  impartial 
and  thorough,  and  to  interest  thinking  men  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  great  power  exerted  by  educational  institutions,  in 
every  countiy,  and  especially  in  one  like  our  own. 


ANOTHER  INSTITUTION  ESTABLISHED. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  we  were  enabled  to  strike  from 
our  list  Western  Reserve  College,  as  no  longer  needing  the 
aid  of  the  Society.  From  the  following  letter  from  Prof.  Allen,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  doing  the 
same,  in  reference  to  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  that  we  shall  not  need  to  call  upon  you 
for  aid  this  year ;  and  we  hope,  by  the  favor  of  Providence,  to  be  able,  hence- 
forth, to  Biistain  the  Institution  on  its  present  foundation,  without  foreign  aid. 
We  are  under  the  highest  obligation  to  you  and  the  friends  of  Christ,  who, 
through  you,  have  contributed  to  our  relief,  when  our  finances  were  in  an  em- 
barrassed state.  But  for  the  aid  thus  obtained,  I  see  not  how  we  could  have 
avoided  at  least  a  temporary  suspension.  The  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Beecher 
have  become  responsible  for  his  support,  and  our  income  will,  hereafter,  meet 
the  salaries  of  the  Faculty. 

I  hope  that  your  means  of  aiding  other  Institutions  will  be  increased,  not 
only  by  the  amount  given  us  heretofore,  but  by  greatly  increased  contributions 
to  your  cause.  This  must  be  the  result,  if  your  friends  have  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  intimate  connection  between  our  Colleges  and  every  thing  tiiat 
promises  good  for  the  West  Our  only  hope  for  a  supply  of  educated  min- 
isters, is  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  these  Institutions,  which  have  been 
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founded  and  sattatned  for  this  very  end.  The  fonndationB  of  all  were  laid  in 
prayer,  and  all  that  has  been  done  for  them  and  by  them,  is  the  fruit  of  faith 
m  God  and  consecration  to  his  cause.  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  of  their  ulti- 
mate success,  and  the  trials,  severe  and  very  protracted,  through  which  they 
have  passed  or  are  passing,  have  only  confirmed  my  convictions,  that  Christ 
acknowledged  them  as  his,  and  was  preparing  them  to  do  a  great  work, 
throug'hout  the  entire  West  not  only,  but  tnrough  the  world. 

While  in  the  Western  States,  we  count  their  sons  bv  scores,  their  voices 
are  heard,  at  this  very  day,  proclaiming  the  glad  news  of  salvation,  in  twenty 
States  of  the  Union,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  in^outh- 
em  Asia,  China,  and  Western  Africa,  and  on  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon. — 
Blessed  is  that  mak  who  has  contbjbuted  to  give  them  ferhanence 

Ann  FOWEB  TO  DO  GOOD. 

D.  H.  ALLEN. 
Walnut  Hills,  Oct.  23rd,  1860. 


MARIETTA   COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  fast  approximating  the  position  of  W.  R. 
College  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  communication  to  the  Board,  signed  by  President 
Smith  and  Professor  Andrews  :— 

The  undersigned,  in  hehalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Marietta  College,  desire  to 
express  their  mteful  acknowledgments  for  the  aid  furnished  them,  during  the 
past  year,  by  £e  Society.  That  aid  has  been  to  the  Institution,  in  past  years, 
of  signal  service.  It  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to  pay  larger  instalments  to 
the  members  of  the  Faculty ;  and  it  has  encx)uraged  them  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  efforts,  to  bring  the  Institution  to  a  point  where  further  application  to 
the  Eastern  Churches  would  be  unnecessary.  It  would  give  them  the  highest 

Seasure  to  be  able  to  state  to  the  Society,  that  this  point  was  already  attained, 
nt  though  some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  do  without  the  aid 
ofthe  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  spring  of  1847,  an  effort  was  commenced, 
to  raise  for  the  CoDege  the  sum  of  $50,000.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society, 
in  October,  1848,  one  half  of  that  sum  was  reported  as  subscribed.  Owing  to 
circumstances  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  repeat,  no  advance  was  made 
in  this  work  during  the  next  year.  The  undersigned  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  progress  since  Uie  last  Anniversary  of  the  Society.  In  March  last, 
the  Pr^essorship  of  $10,000,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our  last  report, 
was  completed ;  making  $35,000  on  our  field.  This  amount,  of  which  more 
than  half  was  contributed  in  Marietta  and  Harmar,  has  not  been  raised  without 
great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  donors.   -  Nearly  all  of  it  has  been  given  by 

fnous  men,  who  regarded  the  existence  and  prosperity  ofthe  College,  as  abso- 
utely  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  mat  region. 
it  may  be  added,  that  some  friends  of  the  Institution  have  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken to  secure  a  Fund  of  $10,000,  to  be  devoted  exclnsivelY  to  the  benefit 
ofthe  Library,  and  that  some  $7,500  have  already  been  subscribed,  by  a  few 
individuals. 

Of  the  07000  subscribed  at  the  East  for  the  benefit  of  this 
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College,  92000  were  obtained  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  $6000 
in  Lee,  Mass. — Pres.  Smith  and  Prof.  Andrews  farther  say : — 

In  the  town  of  Lee,  there  were  thirty  persons  who  contributed  in  sums 
of  fifty  dollars  and  upward,  betokening  an  unusual  appreciation  of  an  object 
which  is  generally  thought  to  be  not  well  suited  to  impress  the  great  body  of 
Christians.  Without  doubt  no  small  portion  of  this  success  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  regard  tn  institu* 
tions  of  learning,  and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Todd  was  specially  alluded  to  by 
some  of  the  contributors.  The  objections  so  commonly  heard  to  giving  to 
Western  Colleges,  have  been  urged  by  but  very  few  to  whom  application 
have  been  made ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  has  been  well  spoken  of,  and  their 
best  wishes  for  its  advancement  expressed  by  those  who  were  obliged  to  decline 
giving. 

The  undersigned  express  the  hope,  that  the  present  may  be  the  last 
application  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  Marietta  College  to  make  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

In  order  to  secure  this  point  $11,000,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  already  obtained,  will  be  necessary — ^but  we  hope  and 
trust  that  before  the  close  of  another  year,  this  sum  will  be 
supplied  by  noble-hearted  benefactors. 


ILLINOIS   COLLEGE. 

The  President  of  Illinois  College  in  presenting  the  annual 
application  for  aid  in  behalf  of  that  Institution,  says  : 

We  hope  the  Society  will  feel  encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  though  our 
expenses  are  estimated  to  be  greater  than  for  several  years,  our  deficit  is 
less  than  we  have  ever  before  b^n  able  to  report  since  we  have  been  receiving 
aid  from  the  Society.    The  reason  of  this  encouraging  fact  is  the  addition 

TO  OUB  RESOURCES  OF  $26,000  FOR  THE  PERMANENT  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE 

Ck)LLEGE.  This  sum  has  been  raised  in  this  State,  and  an  important  portion  of 
tiie  field  remains  yet  to  be  canvassed.  The  Trustees  are  prosecuting  the  effort 
for  an  endowment  of  $50,000  as  fast  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
pleting it  on  the  home  field,  if  possible,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  that  body, 
held  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

niinois  College  is  now  in  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  than  at 
any  former  perifxl,  and  is  evidently  deserving  as  it  receives  the  confidence  of 
tlie  Church.  We  express  our  gratitude  to  God  that  a  greater  number  than 
Qsnal  of  pious  young  men  are  now  in  its  halls.  We  feel  called  upon  to  un- 
ceasingly entreat  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  pour  out  there  the  spirit  of 
all  grace,  that  they  mavbe  prepared  by  fervent  piety  and  self-sacrifice,  for  the 
wants  of  the  age  and  the  Cnurch. 
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WABA8H   COLLEGE. 

*•  Wabash  CoUeffe  "  says  Professor  Hovey,  "  was  the  pioneer  College  of 
the  Upper  Wabash  Valley,  and  is  now  the  only  institution  of  the  kind,  not 
only  in  this  valley,  but  in  the  State  which  receives  the  special  patronage  of 
our  own  denomination.  Its  location,  healthy  and  central  to  the  beautiful  valley 
whose  name  it  bears,  possesses  many  advantages  for  extensive  and  perma- 
nent influence.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  country  destined  to  great  wealtn,  and 
a  dense  population.  By  the  internal  improvements  completed,  and  in  progress^ 
it  will  be  easily  accessihle  from  remote  parts  of  the  State. 

"  All  we  need,  to  secure  a  wide  and  most  valuable  influence,  are  the  requisite 
means  to  sustain  the  institution,  and  to  enlarge  its  advantages  as  the  necessities 
of  the  country  require,  and  a  continuance  and  increase  of  the  devoted  spirit  of 
Christian  enterprise  with  which  it  was  founded.  The  Freshman  class  is  the 
largest  we  have  ever  had,  and  will  number  eighteen  or  twenty." 

The  Trustees  are  now  prosecuting  an  effort  in  that  State 
to  procure  the  means  to  eirect  a  Chapel,  &c,,  and  about  $4,000 
have  already  been  subscribed  towards  the  object. 


KNOX   COLLEGE. 

In  the  annual  application  from  this  Institution  the  President 


The  resources  of  the  College  have  decidedly  improved  during  the  last 
year.  The  debts  have  diminished  and  the  productive  fund  increased,  so  as 
to  show  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  College  of  some  $2,000. 

Rev.  John  Waters,  one  of  the  foun(ters  of  the  College,  has  given  all  his 
Scholarship  right  to  the  College  to  begin  a  fund  tti  educate  candicntes  for  the 
ministry — ^the  value  at  present  rates  amounting  to  91,176.  Candidates  to  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

We  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  aid  the  Society  is  afibrding  us,  not 
only  by  the  help  actuallv  received,  but  by  the  increase  of  our  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  go  forward  in  the  erection  of  our  buildings,  which  we  hope  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  strenuous  exertions  to  carry  forward  without  incurring  a 
ruinous  ^ebt.  Two  of  our  students  are  now  paying  twenty-four  dollars  a  year 
for  a  small  chamber  in  a  low-roofed  house— all  the  rooms  that  we  have  being 
fiUed. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

The  Treasurer  of  Beloit  College,  in  the  renewed  appeal  in 
bh  alf  of  that  Institution,  says  :— 

The  permanent  property  of  the  College  has  been  increased,  during  the 
last  year,  by  a  donation  of  $10,000,  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Squier,  of  Greneva,  N.  Y. ; 
by  subscriptions,  in  this  re^on,  about  010,000 ;  and  a  donation  of  5,000  acres 
of  land,  by  Mrs.  Hale,  of  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  valued  (at  least)  at  010,000. 
This  added  to  what  was  reported,  last  year,  makes  the  permanent  property  of 
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the  College  $52,288.  Of  this  property,  however,  only  about  $6,000  is  pro- 
ductive of  present  income,  for  the  support  of  Instructors.  Of  the  remainder, 
about  $13,000  consists  in  the  value  of  the  Building  Grounds,  Library,  Furni- 
ture, etc.  The  income  of  Professor  Squier's  donation,  is  secured  to  himself, 
during  life,  as  the  salary  of  his  Professorship,  in  the  Institution,  and  the  re- 
maining property  consists  chiefly  in  unproductive  wild  lands. 

The  President  of  the  College,  in  a  communication  accompanying  the 
statement  of  the  Treasurer,  says — Both  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Facul- 
ty, enter  on  this  fourth  year  of  the  College,  with  minds  impressed  more  than 
ever  with  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  they  have  undertaken,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  encouraged  to  prosecute  with  vigor,  the  hard  work  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  on  successfully. 

The  action  of  a  College,  upon  these  several  classes,  cannot  be  expected 
to  develop  great  results  in  a  day.  The  influences  which  it  is  giving  out  are 
subtle,  and  we  cannot  trace  them  all  alon^  their  way. 

The  force  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  as  applied  to  our  case,  depends 
on  two  facts,  which,  though  it  may  seem  like  assumption  on  our  part  to  say  so, 
we  believe  to  be  fully  established.  The  first  is,  that  the  interest  of  Christians, 
in  the  Fellowship  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  this  entire 
region,  is  concentrated  on  our  Institution.  This  concentration  of  interest  and 
action,  on  one  movement,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  your  Society. 
The  other  fact  is,  that  no  other  Institution  is  Ukely  to  set  and  maintain  that 
standard  of  scholarship,  which,  we  believe,  the  best  interests  of  this  country  de- 
mand. At  any  rate,  wa  feel  ourselves  charged  with  the  high  responsibility  of 
establishing  the  standard  of  thorough  scholarship,  and,  because  of  this,  we 
need  your  aid. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  urge  what  is  with  us,  even  a  chief  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  importance  of  connecting  with  those  Institutions  which  lead 
the  cause  of  education,  a  positive  religious  influence,  which  shall  identify 
them  with  the  whole  grand  movement  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  King- 
dom. 


WITTENBERG  COLLEGE. 

In  the  Annual  application  for  aid,  the  President  of  this  In- 
stitution says  :— 

When  this  difficult  enterprise  was  undertaken,  some  years  ago,  there 
were  but  few  men  who  had  faith  enough  to  undertake  it,  and  it  is  well,  per- 
haps, that  the  many  doubts  entertained  by  others,  as  to  its  success;  did  not 
open  the  eyes  of  these  to  the  difficulties  which  they  have  since  realized.  On 
a  review  of  the  past  history  of  the  Institution,  we  may  truly  say, '  Hitherto,  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us.'  Year  by  year,  the  influence  which  it  was  designed  to 
exert  on  the  German  Churches  and  the  emigrant  population,  is  greatly  in- 
creasing, as  is  manifest,  in  the  number  of  young  men  who  have  l^n  called 
forth  fifom  these  sources,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  education  in  it,  as  weU  as 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  it,  into  fields  of  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  the  eighteen  who,  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  exists 
ence,  entered  the  Ministry,  from  the  Theological  Department,  we  have  again 
sent  forth  seven  young  men,  six  of  whom  have  already  taken  charge  of  desti- 
tute churches  in  mfferent  parts  of  the  West,  and  the  seventh  has  just  been  com- 
missioned to  go  as  a  Missionary  to  India. 

This  young  brother,  of  German  parentage,  and  a  convert  from  Romanism, 
would  have  b^n  peculiarly  useful  in  the  West,  but  as  we  have  good  reason 
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to  beKeve  that  he  vna  diyiiiely  called  to  go  to  the  Heatlien,  we  are  assared 
that  his  Ubon  there,  in  their  reflex  influence,  will  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  Institution  and  Churches  here. 

We  have  had  156  students  in  attendance,  during  the  oast  year.  The 
College  building,  which  was  indispensable  for  the  accommociation  of  young 
men  m  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  we  must  munly  look  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  German  Churches,  has,  during  the  year,  been  brought  into  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  students.  This  work,  which  has  required  many  sacrifices, 
and  which  we  had  to  suspend,  during  the  last  year,  from  want  of  funds,  we 
have  been  graciously  enabled  to  prosecute,  this  summer,  without  delay. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  edifice,  is  about  $22,000.  At  present, 
however,  we  will  finish  only  the  inside,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  this  winter.  The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  about 
$18,000.  Of  this  sum  $1 3,000  are  already  paid,  so  that  we  need  only  $6,000 
more,  to  put  the  building  in  a  condition  to  answer  all  the  necessary  purposes 
of  the  Institution.  We  hold  notes  for  scholarships,  to  the  amount  ot  $9,000, 
which  will  all  be  due  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years.  If,  then,  we  can 
only  meet  the  demands  for  the  above-mentioned  $5,000,  during  this  winter, 
we  think  we  can  afterwards  found  the  Institution  by  the  sale  of  scholarships, 
and  money  collected  in  our  own  Churches. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  our  institution  is 
committed  to  the  cause  of  Evangelical  religion,  the  promotion  of  the  revival  of 
vital  Grodliness  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  portions  of  the 
German  Churches.  Of  thuose  views  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  Church  membership— of  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
&.C.,  upon  which  the  salvation  of  the  German  Churches  and  the  extension  of 
the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  so  much  depend. 


FIELD   OP  THE    SOCIETY. 

This  at  present  embraces  the  four  States  of  Ohio,  Indicqia, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Although  these  States  compose  a  sec- 
tion only  of  the  West,  yet  that  section  is  one  of  peculiar  impor- 
.  tance,  and  essentiaUy  magnifies  the  work  in  which  the  Society 
is  engaged.  This  neld  in  its  boundaries  on  the  north  strikes 
upon  the  great  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  embracing 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  of  Lake  coast.  Its  eastern  and 
southern  sides  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  are  washed  by 
the  Ohio  River,  and  its  western  side  for  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance, by  the  Mississippi.  On  the  south  it  terminates  at  the 
junction  of  these  rivers,  and  for  some  thirteen  hundred  miles 
they  constitute  the  dividing  line  between  this  territory  and  the 
domains  of  slavery.  Its  area  is  not  far  from  190,000  square 
nules,  and  with  some  250  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
(which  is  the  mean  average  in  Belgium,  France,  England,  Hol- 
land and  Italy,)  its  population  would  exceed  46,000,000.  And 
in  view  of  its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources — its  material 
and  means  of  manufacture — ^its  channels  of  trade,  &c.,  we  can- 
not doubt  its  capaekp  to  sustain  such  a  population. 
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On  this  field  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living,  changes 
have  been  witnessed  which,  ordinarily,  a  series  of  centuries 
would  not  produce.  The  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  in 
1788,  at  Marietta  and  during  the  same  year,  the  first  sermon 
ever  preached  to  white  men  in  that  State  was  delivered  hard 
by  the  present  site  of  Marietta  C5ollege.  Fifty  years  ago  last 
June,  a  little  band  of  pioneers  from  Connecticut,  commenced 
the  settlement  of  Hudson  by  felling  the  forest  where  Western 
Reserve  College  now  stginds.  The  man  is  said  to  be  still  living 
who  saw  the  first  cellar  dug  in  Cincinnati — now  a  city  of  some 
120,000  inhabitants. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  less  than  5000  settlers  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  In  Illinois  one  or  two  French  settlements 
were  commenced  as  early  as  1683 — but  the  first  American  set- 
tlers arrived  there,  in  1788,  from  Kentucky.  The  first  Protes- 
tant preacher  (a  Baptist)  visited  the  State  in  the  same  year. 
Under  his  preaching  occurred^  the  first  revival  of  religion  ever 
known  on  the  banks  of  the  Fattier  of  Waters.  Of  the  fruits  of 
this  revival  the  first  Protestant  Church  (a  Baptist)  was  formed 
in  1796,  and  with  rules  opposed  to  slavery.  The  first  common 
school  taught  in  that  State  by  an  American  was  gathered  in  1793. 
The  first  Sabbath  School  in  Illinois  was  formed '  in  1819. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  prairie  fires  swept  over  the  spot 
where  Illinois  College  now  stands,  and  over  the  site  of  Knox 
College  as  late  as  1836.  In  1834  there  was  only  one  white  man 
in  Milwaukie — now  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  first  wheat  ever  committed  to  the  earth  in  Ohio  was 
s«wn  in  the  fall  of  1788.  The  first  mail  route  across  the  AUe- 
ganies  was  ordered  by  Congress,  in  September,  1786,  and  from 
1794  (o  1798  the  mail  was  carried  from  Wheeling  to  Cincin- 
nati in  boats,  which  occupied  six  days  in  descendhig  and 
twelve  days  in  ascending  the  river. 

In  1802  the  first  Government  vessebappeared  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  1818  the  first  steamboat,  «  The-  Walk-in'the-  Water?' 
In  1819  this  boat  appeared  in  trips  on' Lake  Huron.  In  1826 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  first  ploughed  by  the  keel 
of  a  steamboat  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Green  Bay,  and  in  1832, 
the  first  steamboat  arrived  at  Chicago.  Previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  barges 
and  keel-boats  afforded  all  the  facilities  for  commercial  trans- 
portation between  Pittsburgh  and  New  Orleans.  In  addition 
to  oars  and  sails,  they  were  propelled  against  the  currents  of  those 
%  mighty  rivers  by  "  cordelling,"  "poling,"  "bushwhacking,"  <fcc. 
The  first  steamboat  built  on  the  Western  waters  was  launch- 
ed at  Pittsburgh  in  1811,  and  as  late  as  1816,  the  practicability 
of  navigating  the  Ohio  with  steamboats  was  regarded  as 
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doubtful.  But  in  1817  a  trip  was  made  by  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising Captain  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in  25  days. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  rejoicing,  and  a  public  dinner  to 
the  daring  individual  who  had  achieved  the  miracle. 

Railroads  are  now  beginning  to  penetrate  this  region  in 
every  direction,  not  only  connecting  its  several  parts  with  each 
other,  but  with  the  great  sections  of  our  country.  Lines  ex- 
tending from  our  seaboard  through  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Iiakes,  will  soon  bring  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  into  close  proximity.  The  Mobile 
and  Chicago  Railroad  striking  the  territory  now  under  conside- 
tion,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  branching  to  Chicago,  Ga- 
lena, and  Dubuque,  will  link  the  "  inland  seas"  of  the  North 
with  the  Gulf  on  the  South,  and  then  the  great  highway  of 
NATIONS  destined  soon,  no  doubt,  to  stretch  onward  to  the  Pa- 
cific, must  cross  the  Father  of  Waters  somewhere  within  the 
limits  of  our  present  field  of  operation.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  parallels  of  latitude  between  which  these  States  lie, 
are  most  favorable  to  physical  development  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter. Here  is  the  home  of  freedom,  and  here  will  be  wealth 
and  power,  and  irrepressible  energy.  Any  tendencies  to  ener- 
vation growing  out  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life 
can  be  obtained,  may  be  efiectually  counteracted  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  people  on  the  east  with  New  England,  the  home 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  on  the  west  with  vast  regions 
famed  for  magnificent  schemes  and  daring  adventure — and 
feeling,  as  they  will,  every  movement  of  die  great  tides  of 
business  that  will  perpetually  sweep  from  ocean  to  ocean — 
bearing  in  their  ebb  and  flow  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  this  section  of  the  West  has  probably 
reached  some  four  and  a  half  millions.  Each  one  of  these  four 
States  is  a  young  empire.  The  present  annual  nqt  money 
value  of  the  commerce  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  is  esti- 
mated at  some  $70,000,000,  and  probably  not  less  than 
800  steamboats  ply  on  the  Western  Rivers,  driving  a  trade, 
the  net  value  of  which  exceeds  $250,000,000.  And  all  these 
changes  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  numbers  still 
living — and  during  a  period  not  much  longer  than  that  often 
covered  by  the  ministry  of  a  single  individual. 

The  question  is  truly  a  momentous  one — ^how  these  accu- 
mulating millions  shall  be  reached  by  the  transforming  power 
of  the  Gospel — ^these  mighty  energies  turned  into  right  chan- 
neb,  and  ikis  vast  wealth  consecrated  to  Christ  and  his  cause j 
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SO  that  when  this  heart  of  the  nation  beats,  its  pulsations  shall 
convey  life  to  all  the  extremities. 


ROMANISM. 

It  is  a  coincidence  perhaps  worthy  of  mention,  that  simul- 
taneously with  the  starting  of  the  idea  which  was  the  germ 
of  this  Society,  a  Pamphlet  was  issued  in  London  and  Dublin, 
entitled  a  "  Proposed  new  plan  of  a  General  Emigration  So- 
ciety— By  a  Catholic  gentleman,"  which  unfolded  a  grand 
scheme  for  planting  Irish  Catholic  Colonies  in  the  Western 
States — one  of  the  leading  designs  of  which  was  to  render  the 
Catholic  religion  predominant  in  this  country.  The  design 
was  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  nations  in  promoting  Ihe 
objects  of  the  Society.  The  Protestant  cause  in  America  was 
represented  as  "  weak,"  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  a  house 
so  "divided  against  itself"  could  not  "stand  long,"  while  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary,  was  "  silently,  but  surely 
advancing."  One  example  in  proof  of  this  was  St.  Louis, 
which,  "  risen  up,  as  it  were  yesterday,  in  the  heart  of  this 
country,  now  boasts  of  more  than  30,000  inhabitants,  12,000  of 
which  are  German,  Belgian,   French  and  Irish  Catholics, 

MAINLY  ATTRACTED  BY  THE  SYSTEM  OP  EDUCATION  AF- 
FORDED BY  Belgian  Jesuits,  who  have  not  only  been 
the  means  of  establishing  a  magnificent  Cathedral  in  this  city, 
but  also  a  College  now  classed  so  high  in  affording  instruction, 
that  beyond  the  commendations  imiversally  bestowed  on  its 
internal  arrangements,  its  rules  may  be  almost  said  to  hold  out 

THE  BEST  MODEL  FOR  DIFFUSING  KNOWLEDGE  THROUGH- 
OUT the  West." 

At  the  same  time,  language,  like  the  following,  was  uttereu 
by  Protestant  Instructors,  toiling  on  that  field :— "  We  have 
been  pained  and  sick  at  heart.  We  have  seen  Institutions  of 
learning,  struggling  for  a  bare  existence,  which  ought  to  have « 
been  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  able  to  impart  their  own  energy 
to  all  around  them.  We  hear  men,  the  enemies  of  our  religion 
and  our  God,  sneer  at  our  weakness  and  inefficiency,  and  giv- 
ing their  time  and  strength  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood." 

So  far  as  the  success  of  Romanism  was  concerned,  this  crip- 
pled condition  of  our  Literary  Institutions  at  the  West,  was  in 
a  very  high  degree  calculated  to  excite  apprehension.  For  it 
is  well  understood,  that  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  constitutes  the 
life  and  power  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  and,  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  Jesuits  lies  in  their  Educational  Institutions. 
Just  at  this  dark  point,  however,  this  Society  rose  into  being ; 
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<and  soon  after  its  organization,  one  of  its  originators  used  the 
following  language : — "  Out  of  this  movement,  if  wisely  guid^ 
^,  may  spring  results  of  which  we  have  formed,  at  present, 
very  inadequate  conceptions.  Its  relations  to  the  coming  war 
t)f  mind,  as  to  the  Papacy  and  Puseyism,  God  t>nly  can  seow 
But  it  looks  as  if  he  were  designing  by  it  thoroughly  to  organ- 
ize his  forces  for  the  coming  war.  If  IgnntTus  Loyola  and  his 
Jesuits,  by  their  educational  plans,  caused  the  power  of  the 
Devil  to  be  felt  in  every  land,  shall  it  seem  strange,  if  God 
-shall  organize,  in  our  land,  un  opposing  power,  to  maintain  his 
t>wn  cause  ?"  Although  the  great  Romish  scheme  above  al^ 
^iuded  to  was  never  executed  m  manner  and  form,  yet  hordes 
of  emigrants  have  since  been  poured  upon  our  shores,  beyond 
any  thing  that  was  anticipated  when  it  was  projected.  The 
very  announcement  of  it,  however,  had  an  influence  in  quick'^ 
•ening  Protestant  activity,  in  all  its  modes  of  operation,  at  the 
WesU  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  cluster  of  institu- 
tions which  this  Society  has  saved  from  ruin,  or  is  now  aid- 
ing (to  say  nothing  of  others  imder  the  direction  trf  Protest* 
«nts),  constitutes  an  educational  power,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  that  Rome  can  show  in  the  way  of  higher  institu- 
tions, on  the  same  field,  is  weakness. 

It  is  believed  that  in  instances  not  a  few,  where  danger,  real 
and  imminent  from  this  source,  has  been  averted  by  efforts 
having theirorigin  in  scdutaryj'earsy  representations  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  Protestant  cause  have  been  made,  calculated  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  alarm  which  aroused  Protest^ 
ant  zeal  was  a  false  alarm.  The  argument  seems  to  be,  ^<  there 
is  now  no  formidable  enemy,  and  no  danger ;  therefore,  none 
ever  existed."  It  was  a  sagacious  remark  of  one  whose  wam^' 
ing  voice,  in  reference  to  the  dangers  of  Romanism,  has  often 
sounded  through  the  nation,  that  there  was  "  no  danger  from 
the  Catholics  in  the  West,  but  in  dotting  the  danger.'' 


WANT  OF  MINISTTEHSv 

The  present  exigency  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  in  ne- 
spect  to  the  Christian  ministry,  places  the  work  accomplished 
by  this  Society  in  an  impressive  light  It  is  not  only  true  that 
"the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness 5"  it  is  also  all  open  to 
Christian  effort.  That  the  great  harvest  of  the  world  is  every- 
where perishing  for  the  want  of  laborers,  is  an  almost  univer- 
sally conceded  point.  The  call  for  laborers  is  borne  upon 
every  breeze  that  sweeps  from  beyond  the  ocean  and  the 
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mountains.  It  is  echoed  by  our  Missionary  Boards,  and  re- 
echoed by  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  and  the  universal  religious 
press.  So  far  as  our  own  county  is  concerned,  we  have  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  vast  expansion  of  territory — a  most  rapid 
increase  of  our  own  population,  and  an  unparalleled  foreign 
influx— an  organization  of  society  on  a  scale  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  human  history,  and  fields  of  labor,  almost  without 
number,  laid  open ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the 
denominations  which  sustain  this  Society  (to  say  nothing  of 
others),  and  whose  glory  and  power  for  good  have  ever  been 
in  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry,  for  a  long  course  of 
years  there  was  not  only  a  relative  but  an  iictual  and  rapid 
diminution  of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  The  facts  on 
which  this  last  statement  is  based  are  floating  through  all  our 
channels  of  religious  information,  and  their  repetition  here 
might  be  useless. 

Had  the  institutions  at  the  West,  now  happily  saved  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Society,  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin, 
half  a  century  would  not  have  sufficed  to  repair  the  injury. 
They  are  now,  just  when  they  are  most  needed,  coming  into 
full  life,  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  enlightening  and 
saving  the  West.  They  are  not,  however,  founded  in  order  to 
meet  a  temporary  exigency  simply,  but  to  provide  from  age  to 
age  for  the  ever  recurring  wants  of  Christian  society.  We  are, 
ourselves,  now  gathering  harvests,  the  seed  time  of  which  con- 
nects with  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history  as  a  nation.  So 
the  founders  of  these  institutions,  and  the  Directors  and  pa- 
trons of  this  Society,  have  their  eye  not  upon  the  present  only, 
but  upon  the  remotest  ages  of  Western  history.  The  influence 
which  they  exert  in  multiplying  the  number  of  young  men  at 
the  West  who  will  obtain  an  education,  and  in  increasing  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  were  especially 
pointed  out  in  our  Fifth  Annual  Report, 

We  deeply  regret  that,  in  connection  with  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  report,  as  we  did  in  some  former  years,  the  pre- 
valence of  revivals  of  religion ;  still,  in  several  of  the  institu- 
tions, interesting  cases  of  conversion  have  occurred  during  the 
year.  We  would  most  earnestly  commend  these  institutions 
.  to  the  prayers  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Society.  With- 
out the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  imparting  wisdom  to  their 
Boards  of  Trust,  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  an  earnest 
religious  spirit  to  their  instructors,  converting  and  sanctifying 
grace  to  students,  they  will  inevitably  fail  of  their  high  and 
sacred  ends. 

So  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  there  is  an  incidental 
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advantage,  of  no  little  importance,  growing  out  of  our  present 
mode  of  operation.  An  active  Agency,  moving  constantly 
among  the  Churches,  and  spreading  out  the  claims  of  such  in- 
stitutions, is  most  happily  adapted  to  awaken  interest  in 
their  behalf.  And  those  who  make  even  small  contributions, 
are  more  likely,  from  that  simple  fact,  to  pray  for  their  prospe- 
rity. Fountains  of  vast  power  they  will  be,  but  whether  of 
blessed  power,  will  depend  upon  the  influence  that  is  called 
down  upon  them  through  the  medium  of  prayer. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  an  officer  in 
a  New  England  College,  just  previous  to  the  last  Concert  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges,  exhibits  a  spirit  that  is  needed  by  all  who 
instruct  in  such  institutions : — 

"  We  rejoice  that  an  increafied  interest  is  manifesting  itself  among  Chris- 
tians, in  respect  to  the  annua]  fast  for  Literary  Institutions,  and  we  hope 
Christians  will  not  cease  to  remember  us  when  that  day  is  past.  I  have  now 
attended  twenty-four  or  five  of  these  annual  concerts,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
time  in  the  year  when  so  deep  a  religious  impression  is  made.  It  is  a  most 
solemn  thought  that  you  are  made  the  object  of  the  prayers  of  the  most  devoted 
Christians  all  over  the  land ;  and  the  heart  that  does  not  feel  in  such  circum- 
stances would  hardly  be  moved  by  the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah.  We  be- 
seech Christians  to  be  earnest  in  our  behalf,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers  with 
fltrong  crying  and  tears.  For  how  can  we  live — and  how  can  the  Churches 
afford  to  have  us  live  any  longer  without  a  revival  t" 

That  institution  was  soon  rejoicing  in  a  revival,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  some  thirty  Students. 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  generally  little  understood  to 
how  large  an  extent  our  Churches  are  indebted  to  College  Re- 
vivals for  their  supply  of  Pastors.  From  some  investigations 
which  have  been  made,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
hopeful  conversions  among  the  graduates  of  the  Colleges  aided 
by  the  Society,  is  full  one-half  of  the  whole  number  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry.  It  would  not  follow  from 
this,  however,  that  one-half  of  the  latter  number  was  actually 
composed  of  those  particular  individuals.  The  number  of 
hopeful  conversions  in  all  departments  of  these  several  institu- 
tions, is  probably  twofold  greater  than  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry. 

« Besides  those  whom  we  have  graduated,"  says  the  President  of  the 
Illinois  College,  "  we  have  had  connected  with  the  Collec^e,  mostly  with  its 
preparatory  department,  in  the  course  of  its  past  history,  probably  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  youth.  Of  these  no  accurate  account  can  be  given.  Many  of 
them  have  become,  in  various  religious  denominations,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
some  of  whom  have  attained  to  distinguished  influence  and  usefulness.  One 
of  them  was  for  some  time  a  Chaplain  of  Congress,  and  is  now  a  much  ad- 
mired and  beloved  Minister  of  Christ.  Another,  many  years  a^o  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
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State.  Others  of  our  stndents,  who  did  not  graduate,  are  influential  Lawyers 
and  Physicians,  and  highly  respected  and  useful  teachers  of  schools.  Araon^r 
them  are  very  many,  who,  during  their  resictence  at  the  College,  were  hope*- 
folly  converted  to  God,  and  have  ever  since  been  substantial,  consistent^  and 
influential  religious  men  in  the  various  Christian  denominations." 

The  records  of  other  Western  Colleges  would  reveal  similar 
facts.  About  one-fourth  of  all  the  alumni  of  Williams  College 
who  entered  the  ministry  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
were  converted  while  in  College.  The  same  is  true  of  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  alumni  of  Dartmouth  College  who 
entered  the  ministry  from  29  classes,  commencing  with  1809* 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Middlebury  College, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  on  this  subject  says : — "  In  casting  my 
eye  over  the  catalogue,  I  find  that  only  about  one-ffth  of  the 
graduates  durmg  my  connection  with  the  institution^  who  be- 
came ministers,  were  considered  as  fruits  of  the  revivals  in  Col- 
lege. But  there  were  many  hopeful  converts  in  those  revivaU 
who  did  not  become  ministers,  many  of  whom,  I  trust,  carried 
a  religious  influence  into  other  professions  and  pursuits.  Be- 
sides, I  believe  the  proportion  was  larger  among  the  earlier 
classes  before  the  Education  Society  sent  large  numbers,  as  it 
did  during  my  connection  with  the  College,  into  every  class." 

It  h§LS  been  stated,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  during 
the  first  twenty-five  ye^rs  of  the  existence  of  this  institution, 
every  class  but  one  was  permitted  to  share  in  a  religious 
awakening,  and  that  some  classes  received  three  or  four  such 
visits  of  mercy  while  in  College.  It  is  also  given  as  a  most 
remarkable  fact,  that  six  members  of  the  class  above  alluded  to 
were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
soon  after  leaving  College.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution, it  is  said,  observe  the  hour  from  8  to  9  o'clock  on 
Sabbath  morning,  as  a  time  of  special  prayer  on  behalf  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  that  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  the  Col- 
lege, and  call  young  men  from  among  its  students  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 


DURATION  OF  THE   SOCIETY- 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  Whether  the  So- 
ciety is  to  be  permanenti  In  reply  to  this,  the  Directors  have 
only  to  say,  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  move  for  its  disso- 
lution whenever  the  providence  of  God  should  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  no  longer  demanded.  The  constitution 
imposes  a  limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  institutions  to  be  aided, 
but  none  whatever  as  to  their  number.     All  this  is  left  to  the 
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discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  assistance  afford- 
ed is  to  be  rendered  in  such  manner  and  so  long  only,  as  in 
their  judgment  the  exigencies  of  the  institutions  may  demand. 
When  the  time  shall  arrive  that  there  are  no  institutions  whose 
exigencies  demand  assistance,  the  Society  of  course  will  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  all  reason  for  its  continued  existence  will 
cease.  Or  the  same  result  will  follow,  if  better  methods  of 
affording  assistance  than  the  Society  offers  shall  hereafter  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  whole  question  therefore,  in  respect  to 
the  permanency  of  the  Society,  ought  to  turn  on  two  points, 
viz. :  1,  Whether  there  will  be  a  succession  of  institutions  at 
the  West,  whose  exigencies  will  demand  assistance ;  and  2, 
Whether  the  Society  affords  the  best  method  of  furnishing  this 
assistance. 

Indeed,  the  real  necessity  of  any  or  all  of  our  benevolent 
organizations,  hinges  upon  similar  points.  If  the  Sandwich 
Islands  should  assume  the  support  of  their  own  missions, 
the  American  Board  might  dissolve,  were  there  no  other 
needy  sections  of  the  heathen  world.  The  demand  for  its 
perpetuity  will  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  such  sections. 
The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  is  rendered  perma- 
nent, not  by  granting  perpetual  aid  to  a  given  number  of 
churches,  but  to  a  succession  of  those  which  are  needy.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  in  process  of  time,  and  even  speedily^  given 
districts  of  the  West  will  reach  a  condition  of  mdependence, 
in  respect  to  the  support  of  mdigetU  young  men  having  the 
ministry  in  view,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  churches  and  col- 
leges. In  consequence  of  $25,000  received  through  the  Soci- 
ety, Western  Reserve  College  a  year  since  relinquished  all 
further  claim  upon  it,  and  left  the  Eastern  field-  And  is  New 
England  for  an  indefinite  period  to  send  money  to  the  Western 
Reserve  to  sustain  indigent  students  ? 

But  the  moment  that  section  is  able  to  provide  for  its  own 
young  men,  the  main  reason  for  any  educational  machinery 
without  itself  vanishes.  Indeed  it  wholly  vanishes,  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  link  different  sections  of  the  country  together 
which  are  more  than  able  to  provide  for  their  own  wants,  in 
order  to  pour  a  common  tid.5  of  benevolence  upon  some  distant 
and  needy  district  California  and  Oregon  would  stand  in  no 
need  of  the  Eastern  States  simply  to  manage  their  educational 
machinery. 

In  the  same  way,  if  this  Society  has  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
longed existence,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  rendering  aid  to 
a  succession  of  needy  institutions.  It  commenced  operations 
by  receiving  five  such  upon  its  list.  Western  Reserve  College 
and  Lane  Theological  Seminary  have  reUnquished  all  further 
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claims,  and  been  stricken  off.  Three  institutions  have  been 
added  to  the  original  list,  so  that  the  number  is  now  greater  by 
one  than  it  was  seven  years  since.  Any  one  would  do  very 
much  towards  settling  this  question  of  permanency,  who  could 
tell  us  how  many  new  States  are  to  be  carved  out  of  our  vast 
domain  during  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years — by  how 
many  tens  of  millions  the  population  of  the  West  is  to  be  in- 
creased during  this  period — whether  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
foreign  immigration  now  setting  in  from  some  twenty  different 
nations  of  the  old  world,  is  to  continue  uninterrupted  in  its  flow 
^  — what  is  the  prospect  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  do- 
/  main  of  ignorance — how  far  Jesuits  are  likely  to  multiply  their 
institutions  and  become  the  educators  of  Western  youth — and 
how  rapid  will  be  the  multiplication  of  churches  demanding 
pastors. 

We  have  seen  what  wondrous  changes — within  the  me- 
mory of  those  now  living — have  been  witnessed  on  the  field  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Society.  But  changes  far  more  won- 
derful have  occurred  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  One  short 
year  gave  to  California  a  "  commercial  importance  but  little 
^  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  States."  She 
passed  her  minority  "  at  a  single  bound."  And  now  we  have 
six  Territories,  viz. : — Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Indian  and  New  Mexico.  From  these  Territories,  or  portions 
of  them,  we  shall  probably  have  at  least  six  additional  States 
before  the  six  institutions  now  on  our  list  can  all  be  put  in  a 
condition  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Society. 

And  then  there  is  Iowa  yet  unprovided  for,  and  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  aid  from  Germans  in  Missouri  is  now  before  the  Board. 
We  cannot  expect  that  the  scenes  of  California  will  be  re- 
enacted  ;  but  then,  in  every  direction  over  the  vast  regi6ns 
covered  by  these  Territories,  settlements,  and  villages,  and 
cities  will  multiply,  creating  intellectual  and  moral  wants  on  a 
boundless  scale.  Each  State  will  be  an  organization  complete 
in  itself,  with  its  constitution  and  laws  and  the  whole  machine- 
ry of  government,  and  must  have  its  common  school  sys- 
tem and  its  academies.  Will  it  do  for  the  College,  "  the  illu- 
minating centre,"  the  "  heart"  of  the  system,  to  be  one,  two,  or 
three  thousand  miles  distant?  Well  has  it  been  said,  "there 
must  be  permanent  institutions  inhering  in  society  itself,  that 
shall,  from  age  to  age,  distil  constantly  life  and  light  into  the 
fountains  of  its  thought.  Its  well-spring  of  life  must  gush  from 
its  own  soil." 

The  tendency  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  Colleges  at 
the  West  is  notorious,  and  by  none  more  deplored  than  by  the 
members  of  this  Board.    The  whole  influence  of  the  Society 
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has  been  to  terminate  the  day  of  College  building,  having  its 
origin  in  the  pecuniary  interest  of  individuals  or  localities — and 
to  place  every  movement,  having  such  an  object  in  view,  upon 
a  broader  scale.  An  influence  calculated  to  produce  this  re> 
suit,  goes  <mt  in  advance  of  all  negotiations  with  institutions, 
and  all  pledges  of  aid.  The  power  of  the  Society  for  good  in 
this  respect  will  obviously  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree , 
of  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  Churches.  Multitudes  in 
the  Eastern  States  are  little  aware,  how  much  they  have  been 
indebted  to  the  existence  of  the  Society  for  their  freedom  from 
solicitations  in  behalf  of  such  institutions  during  the  last  seven 
years.  The  list  of  worthless  enterprises  which  have  been  shut 
off  through  its  influence  has  not  been  smsElL 

But  we  may  curtail  the  number  till  we  have  brought  it 
rigidly  within  the  demands  of  the  West,  and  the  work  will  still 
have  an  oppressive  magnitude.  The  constantly  increasing  facil- 
ities for  travel,  which  are  bringing  the  extremities  of  the  nation 
into  proximity,  and  making  distant  points  easily  accessible,  are 
no  doubt  working  an  important  revolution.  But  who  would 
think  of  adopting  it  as  an  unerring  rule,  that  the  multiplication 
of  institutions  of  learning  should  be  inversely  as  the  increase  of 
Jdciliiies  for  travel  7  This  would  make  sad  work  with  New 
England  Colleges.  Cover  the  whole  land  with  a  network  of 
Railroads,  and  give  each  road  the  speed  of  the  Telegraph  ;  and 
(here  would  still  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  any 
one  teacher  could  instruct,  and  also  to  the  number  which  it 
would  be  best  to  have  congregated  in  a  single  institution — to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  facilities  for  self-support  enjoyed 
by  having  them  scattered  at  various  points.  Nor  could  the 
nation  be  so  transmuted  into  one  vast  community  of  socialists 
that  alt  local  peculiarities,  local  interests  and  wants  would  be 
annihilated,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  local  institutions  done 
away.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  continued 
succession  of  institutions  at  the  West,  whose  "  exigencies''  will 
demand  assistance. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  point  on  which  this  question  of 
permanency  hinges,  viz. :  Whether  the  Society  furnish  js  the 
best  method  of  affording  this  assistance  ?  The  most  obvious 
benefits  resulting  from  an  organization  are — 1st,  The  security 
furnished  to  the  Churches  against  the  support  of  worthless  or 
needless  institutions;  and  2nd,  A  simplification  which  prevents 
the  distraction  caused  by  multiplied  applications  in  behalf  of 
the  same  general  object  The  security  furnished  to  the 
Churches  would  obviously  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  Board, 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  at  its  command, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  that  mformation  should  be  used. 
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While  we  lay  no  claim  to  in£stUibilityy  we  may  at  least  be  alT- 
lowed  to  say^.  that  the  informatioii  in  possessioa  of  the  Board, 
has  generally  been  ample  and  accuraXe^  and  eoUected  with 
great  care  ;  that  the  sessions  of  the  Board  have  been  frequent 
and  protracted ;.  that  the  Directors,  in  thew  own  proper  capa^ 
city  cts  a  Beard,  have  investigated  and  decided,  and  that  tlieir 
investigations  have  been  conducted  under  a  most  solem]> 
sense  of  responsibility,,  and  in^  the  belief  that  great  and  precious 
interests  were  committed  to  their  trust.  These  investigations^ 
in  reference  to  some  particular  cases,  have  beeaconnnued  for 
years  before  a.  final  decision  was  reached* 


SrMPLrFICATION;  OF  MACHINfilTY^ 

The  benefits  derived  through  the  Society  from  a sinqrfifica^- 
tion  of  machinery,  will,,  of  course,  depend  upoa  the  number  of 
applications  for  aid  which  would  be  likely  to  come  before  the 
Churches.  Where  only  one  institution  is  founded  in  the 
space  of  two  generations,  or  even  of  a  quarter  of  a  century^ 
there  is  no  need  of  a  general  Society  in  order  to  secure  sucb 
simplification.  Between  the  fouikling  of  Harvard  University 
and  Yale  College  there  was  an.  interval  of  62  years,  and  be- 
tween that  of  Yale  and  Dartmouth  69>  years,,  and  between  that 
of  Dartmouth  and  BowHoin  2&' years. 

But  we  live  in  different  timesv  Neaj-ly  one  hundred  in- 
stitutions, called  Colleges,  have  sprung  into  being  in  thiscoun-- 
try  during  the  present  century..  The  oldest  of  those  which 
have  been  aided  by  the  Society — ^Western  Reserve  College-^ 
has  not  yet  existed  twenty-fi^ve  years.  And  during,  the  next 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  there  may  even  be  a  more  rapid  mul- 
tiplication. Intelligence  in  reference  to  our  vast  Western  do- 
main has  gone  out  upon  the  four  winds,,  and  the  tides  of  emi- 
gration, from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass^  are  in  motioa 
and  cannot  be  turned  back.  They  cross  deserts,,  rush  over 
mountain  barriers,  and  spread  out  upon  every  plain..  We  are 
not  apt  to  consider  how  nearly  the  map  of  the  world  is  filled 
up,  especially  those  portions  which  are  most  favorable  to  dense- 
population,  and  the  highest  stages  of  civilization-  Such  a  field 
will  never  again  be  opened  to  Christian  eflfort  in  the  history  of 
our  Globe.    This  is  the  seed  time  (or  generations- to  come. 

I^  therefore,  the  Churches  which  sustain  this  Society  ne- 
glect to  prosecute  in  some  form  over  that  entire  field,  the 
work  in  which  it  is  now  engaged,  they  will  fail  to  enter  some- 
of  the  most  eflfectual  doors  of  usefulness  ever  opened  to  Chris- 
tian efibrt.    And  unless  there  be  shown  a  more  excellent  way 
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of  accomplishing  this  work  than  the  Society  presents,  we  are 
urged  by  considerations  of  the  most  weighty  character  to  give 
the  utmost  practicable  vigor  to  its  movements.  Representa- 
tives of  like  faith  and  order  with  these  Churches,  as  to  mere 
numbers,  are  in  a  feeble  minority  in  the  West,  but  through  edu- 
cational institutions  they  can  wield  a  power  for  good,  possessed 
by  no  other  body  of  men.  On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  they 
began  to  plant  these  "  trees  of  centuries,"  whose  fruit  now 
shakes  like  Lebanon.  They  have  been  the  leaders  in  this 
work  in  every  successive  stage  of  our  history,  and  shall  the  first 
become  last  iust  when  God,  in  his  providence,  is  opening  a  field 
of  unparalleled  interest  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  voca- 
tion ?  Here,  under  God,  their  great  strength  lies,  and  as  well 
might  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  as  a  nation,  neglect  her  navy 
and  leave  her  ships  to  decay  in  her  ports,  as  the  Puritan 
Churches  neglect  to  put  forth  this  great  strength  throughout 
that  vast  domain. 

Were  the  machinery  of  this  Society  plied  with  its  utmost 
energy  for  a  series  of  years — the  limit  of  which  we  will  not 
now  attempt  to  fix — we  should  probably  be  unable  to  clear 
cor  docket  of  institutions.  The  real  and  principal  groimd  of 
fear  is  that  the  existence  of  the  Society  will  be  unnecessarily 
PROLONGED  by  the  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  objects, 
and  consequent  apathy  in  the  Churches.  It  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  seven  years,  and  yet  but  two  institutions  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  its  aid,  while  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Continent  stretches  between  them  and  the 
Pacific. 

But  around  and  over  that  vast  territory,  commerce  is  only 
just  entering  upon  her  gigantic  enterprises,  whose  influence  is 
destined,  with  electric  power,  to  pervade  all  those  mighty 
States  which  are  bursting  in  such  rapid  succession  into  full 
organic  life.  No  one  doubts  that  God  is  there  opening  some 
wondrous  "  seal"  in  the  book  of  his  Providence,  and  He  seems 
to  be  saying  to  the  world,  "come  and  see  !"  To  his  people 
in  this  land  his  voice  is,  "as  it  were,  the  noise  of  thunder." 
Let  us,  therefore,  gather  there,  and  look  on  and  study  these 
amazing  developments,  and  then  decide  the  question  in  refe- 
rence to  the  importance,  the  urgency,  and  the  continuance 
of  our  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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ML 1000 


Binfhamton.  N.  T.  Cong.  Ch 17  25 

BoIWn.Y 30  00 

Batavia,    '*   34  95 

Brighton,  «    1981 

Brockport,'*  to  cons.  Rev.  Augustus  W 

CowIesaL.M 90  00 

Braokport,  N.  Y.,  Hollister  Lathrop,  to 

cons,  hinaself  a  L.  M 30  01 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  See  Endowment  Fond,  p. 
46. 

By  Profeoor  Hopkins. .  10  00 

CharleflowB,  Mass.,  IM  Ch 80  45 

•»               "        WiothropSoc Ill  10 

Clintonville       '*        19  00 

Chioopee Falls,"        II  35 

Canandaigoa,  N.  Y.,  Gong.  Ch 41  98 

CarbondaJe,  Penn 24  00 

Chester,  N.  H 25  40 

Chieopee.  Mass 10  40 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Soc.  of  Rev.  W. 

A.  Srearas 6B  SO 

Chapiin,  Conn 7  2S 

Cheshire     "    to  cons.  Rev.  D.  S.  Rod- 
man, L.  M 33  08 

Cheshire,  Conn.,  Wm.  Law,  to  oons.  W. 

Law,Jr,L.M 30  00 

Connecticot,  8.  W.  B.,  for  Beluit  College  30  00 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  1st  Ch 70  65 

Conway.  Mass.,  for  Wittenbeig  College. 

of  which  $90  to  cons.  Rev.  Samuel 

Harris  Edinond  Bnrke  and  Rufas  R. 

Graves,  Life  Members 120  40 

Collected  by  F.  W.  Conrad 87  00 

Cabotsville.  Mass 9100 

Cambria,  N.   Y..    Josiah    Soovill  $5; 

Tbos.aoovili$3 800 

Candor,  NY 27  00 

**       "A.   Hart.  Esq.,    to  coos. 

Rev.  Edwin  Benedict,  L.  M 30  00 

Cayuga.  N.  Y.,  J.  Daniels,  $5;  H.  Wil- 

lard  $10  ;  Coll.  $5  36 90  91 

Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

Reuben  S.  Goodwin.  L.  M 13  50 

Clarence.  S.Y 7  70 

Con  rtland vUle ,  N .  Y 8  95 

Clyde,                   "    11  25 

Coventry             "IstCong.  Ch 10  38 

•*  2nd  "       *• 10  71 

••  '•  Mis.  E.  a.  Hovt.  in 

part  to  cons.  James  Phillips  Huyt, 

L.M 500 

Darien.Conn 13  75 

Dorchester,  Mass 14  00 

Deep  River.  Conn 29  00 

Derry,  N.  H.,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Day ... .  90  08 

"         •»         **       E.  L.  Parker.  9S  14 

Danven  Plains,  Mass i:i  86 

••     1800 

Dalton,                 •*    6  00 

Danbory.  Conn 56  36 

Draeot,  Mass.,  CoU 1185 
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**  "  ia  putto  COM.  R«v.  O.  W. 

TIhmii|im>b,  L.  M 10  00 

"  10  part  to  eoBi.  Dea.  S. 

Woi«wtorL.M.$lO;  J.AnM,fS; 

Geo.  Taylor,  fS 

Doibj,  Conn 

DeerfieM.  MaM 

Dedbam,       '*    IitCh 

Dvrham,  N.  H.,  to  eons.  Rev.  Alvaa 

Tobey,L.M 

Oanaviila,  N.  T.,  1st  Prak  Ch 

•♦  "       9mA       ••     

Enex  Conn 

**        Capt.  Cbampliiu  fSO  in  part 

to  eons.  John  H.  and  Charlas  C. 

Champlin.  L.  M*« 

EiMx,  Ma« 4 

EafieM,  Conn.,  to  eont.  Rev.  F.  L.  Rob- 
bins,  L.  M 

EHsabethtown.  N.  J.,  R  T.  Haynes,. . . 

East  Boston, Mass.,  Maverick  8oo 

Ettffold,  Mass.  Benevolent  Society 

East  Randolph 

Bait  Blnomfieid,  N.  Y 

BasiPalmyra,  **  

Blbridge, 

Elmira.  N.  Y.,  Prea.  Ch.,  of  wbiob  §30 

to  eons.  Revafond  Jowph  L.  Riflfi, 

Elm ira,  N.  T.,' H.'  D.  Traadwelj,'  In  ^ut 

to  cons,  hinuelf,  L.  M 

Elmira,  N.  Y..  8.  Benjamin, $10 :  Gone. 

Ch.,S2  13....... ....7. 

Fairbaven,  Mass.  in  part 

Francestown,  N.  H.  1st  Cb.  to  cons.  Mrs. 

MoGee  L.  M 

*»  **    a.Brickett 

FoxbofDOKb,  Mass.  of  which  30  to  oons. 

Rov.  Wm    Barnes  L.M 

FatrhaTen,  Conn 

Freedom  Plains,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Cb 

Franli  lin ,  M  am 

Framin;;ham.  * 

Fowleraville.  NY 

FaJmooth.  Mass 

Fkirport,  N.  Y 

Fredonia.    •*    

Greenwich,  Ct.,  3nd  Cb 

Groton.  Mass. 

Grafton,    •*    

Groveland.  "  in  part  to  eons.  Rev.  Gar- 
diner B.  Perry  L.  M 

Great  Barrinctt'nf  Mass 

Glonce«ter,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

James  Allien  L.  M 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  to  enns.  Rev.  Geoqpe 

Partridge  L.  M 

Goilfoid,  Ct.  1st  Cb 

Geneseo.N.Y 

Geneva,      "     Pres.  Cb 

*•  ••      H.  H.  Seelye,  Esq 

*'  »•     Ladies' Ed.  SocTT..   ... 

Genoa.  (Xortbville)  N.  Y 

Gorbam,N.Y 

Green,        "     

Hobbardston.  Mass 

Hatfield,  *'     

Hadley,  •'     1st  Ch 

»*    Snd  ••   a  friend 

Haddam,  t^t ,  1st  Ch 

Banford,  Ct.  See  endowment  fond  p.  47 

l.tCb 

Bartfort,  Ct.,  North  8oc 

*•    4lhUh 

Holland  Patent,  N .  Y 

Haverhill  Mass, of  which  $30  by  David 

Marsh,  to  constitnte  himself  a  L.  M. 

Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  Cone.  Ch 

Hinsdaio,  Mass 


85  00 
9BS0 
JO  00 
49  J8 

30  00 
8  78 
14  W 
33  75 


90  00 
S5S0 

30  00 

35  on 

96  66 
100  00 
46  18 
33  33 
800 
15  00 


45  31 
10  00 

IS  13 

90  50 

30  00 
54  00 

40  00 
95  7i 

0  on 
58  00 

44  64 
93  05 

91  97 

14  X't 
17  00 

182  on 

40  70 

34  00 

15  96 

33  95 

600 

35  70 

16  74 

34  58 
83  16 

100  00 
49  00 
38  86 

5  on 

5  00 
14  00 

45  50 
85  00 

1  00 

6  00 

40  00 
110  00 
14  17 

13  77 

35  00 
9  33 

14  00 


HinaBnm,  Coan.,  Individoak  ofConf . 

doe.  to  eons.  Rev.  James  Noyes  L.M.  30  00 

Hanover,  N.  J..  1st  Pres.  Cb 90  00 

Halifax,  Mass.  a  friend, 1  00 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y 1990 

Homer.                  ••      50  40 

Jacob  M.  SobormeiborB  to  oons.  him- 

salfL.M 3000 

Hoiley,N.  Y 6  07 

Hofon,    "      1175 

Jordon,  '*    ]0  00 

Kensington.  Conn 3  00 

Knuwleiviile,  N.  Y 19  flg 

Long  Meadow,  Blass.,  individnalt 3  50 

Lowell,               *•       JohnStChnrab..  83  81 

Lawrenca,          **         5  go 

Lee.  Mass.  (Sae  endowment  fond  p.  47.)  31  85 

Leicester,  Mass S5  5C 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  for  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege to  oons.  Charles  UnnI,  Esq  L.  M.  30  00 

Lloyd,  N.Y TT: 10  08 

Lancaster  City.  POnn.,  Lutheran  Cb.  to 

con«.  Rev.  J.  Baker,  D.!».,  L.  M 30  00 

Lebanon,  Conn..  Goshen  Parish,  SO  83 ; 

ExelM  Soo.  f7  50 17  S8 

Lima,  NY 6  00 

Lewiston.  ''  W.  Fitch.  85 ;  R.  Ayeis. 

•5  for  Beloit  Collsge 10  00 

Uvonia,  N.Y 95  T7 

Lockport,    »'     9800 

**          '*    Cong.Cbnrch 1147 

Lvons.        •»    31  80 

Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H 10  75 

Medford.  Mass 35  80 

Marblehead,  "  Of  which  900  by  Mis. 
Wm  Reed,  Miss  Hannah  Hooper,  and 
Miss  Anna  H.  Dana,  to  cons,  them- 
selves L.  M's 195  75 

Milford,  Mass.,   balance  $9 ;    Miu  L. 

Jones,$5 7  00 

Methnen,  Mau.,  of  which  $n0  to  cons. 
John  C.  Davis,  and  Rev.  John  C.  Phil- 
lips, L.  M's 70  00 

Mansfield,  Conn.,  two  friends 9  00 

.\larlboroogfa,  Mass.,  a  friend, 1  00 

.Mooson,             ^     Individuals 3  00 

Milbnry,              *♦     1st  Ch 19  05 

•*    9ndCh 15  37 

Marshall, N.Y. Cong. Ch 9  00 

Manchesier,  N.  H.,  1st  Cong.  Ch.  of 
which  930  to  oons.  Rev.  C.  W.  Wal- 
lace L.M 75  83 

Manchester.  N.  H.,  Franklin  f^i.  Ch.,  of 
which  $30  to  cons.  Rev.  Henry  Steele 

Clark  L.M 50  00 

Manchester,  N.  Y.  Cong.  Ch 4  08 

Mi'ford,N.  U 1957 

Mason,       »*    95  00 

Mason  Village.  N.  H.  of  which  t60  to 
oons   Rev.  Wm.  Olmstead,  and  Mn. 

Maria£.Smitb,  L.  M's 68  01 

Miliord,  Conn.  1st  Ch 15  91 

•*       '*      2ndCh 9  57 

Morristown,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Ar- 

den 8500 

Manchester,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Oliver 

A.  Taylor,  L.  M 30  00 

Miildietown,  Conn.  IstCh 87  87 

Sontb  Cb 13  50 

ManrJiestor  "        of  which  930  to  cons. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Northrop  L.  M 39  95 

Meriden,  Conn.  1st  Ch 55  60 

•*     9nd  Ch 10  00 

Milton.  N.Y 5  40 

Madison,  N.  J.,  to  oons.  Rev.  CUfTurdS. 

Arms  L.  M 37  08 

Medina,  N.  Y.  of  which  930  to  eons. 

Rev.  Charies  E.  Fnrman  L  M 35  41 

Mendon,  N.  Y.  Legacy  In  part  of  Mim 
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Maria  Foot,  by  T.  Bamaid,  Eiq.,  Ek- 

ecQtor S7  00 

Mount  Morrii,  N.  Y.  individaals 6  00 

New  London,  Gt.,  lit  Cone.  Ch 37  46 

"    2nd       ••       116  00 

Korth  Woodstock.  Ci.,  (Mnddy  Brook)  80  5U 

Nathna,  N.  H.,  9nd  Oong.  Ch S2  0(i 

»■       '<       Rev.J.  M.  Elliitooons. 

himtelf  aL.M 30  00 

**        **      Paari  St.  Church  of  which 

tm  to  onnt.  Rev.  L.  Swain,  L.  M„. .  50  00 

North  Wi'.bnham.  Man 7  flO 

North  Haven.  Conn 7  43 

New  York  atv,  Meroer  SL  Ch 653  48 

'•      Bleeeker   "     317  25 

**  *'      Yoonff  Men'*  Anociar 

by  A.  G.Phelpt.  Jonr 839  70 

New  York  City,  Brainard  Ch ]08  40 

"      '*       '•     Central  Ch 94  00 

**      "        «     Spring  St.  Ch 80  00 

"      ••       *•      Broadway    Tkbemaele 

Ch 75  50 

"      *•        *•      Pearl  St.  Ch 65  35 

**      "       **      Hammond    St.   Conf. 

Ch 4685 

"      "        *•      llthPre>.  Ch 30  00 

»•      «'        ••      Carmine  St.  Ch 30  00 

»«      •*       «•      13th  St.  Pre.. Ch 26  46 

*'      «'        "      AllenSLCh.abalanee  4  00 

«      «•        "a  friend, I  00 

North  Brookfield.  Maai 35  41 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Center  Ch 346  00 

•*       «           "    North  Ch 128  00 

"    Yale  College 93  00 

•*        "           "    CollewSt.Ch 40  00 

'<            "    Chanel  St- Cl» ^^ 

Newark.  N.  J.,  lit  Prei.  Ch 145  75 

''  •'  8nd  «  ofwhich  $30by 
ladies  of  the  oongregation  to  com.  Rev. 
Jonathan  B.  Condit  D.D.,  L.  M.,  and 
•30by  MinJane  Waid  to  conititnte 

befMlfL.M 18500 

"  '«  3rd  Ch.  of  which  f60 
by  Daniel  Prioe  and  Iiaao  Ailing  to 

cons,  thenuelvei  L.  M's 135  7? 

*•        High  St  Ch 75  0(1 

"        "        Central  Ch 14  70 

New  Milford,  a 34  25 

Norwalk.Ct 54  42 

New  Hartford.  N.  Y.  Prei  Ch 18  00 

North  Andover,  Mate,  to  eon*.  Rev.Wm 

T.BriggiaL  M 30  00 

New  iMwich,  N.  H 104  00 

New  Bedford,  Mais..  oolleoUnn 23  00 

<'        '«  **        Trinitaiian  Ch.  to 

ooni.  Rev.  Geoige 

L.-^PrentiM  L.  M.  30  00 
"        **           "        Church  of  Revd. 
Azariah  Eld'idce, 

to  cons,  him  L  M.  30  00 

Nantacket,  Mao. 26  05 

Newbnryport,  Man.    North  Ch 44  20 

"    Mn.  Mary  Gieenleaf  150  00 

North  Rridgewater.  Mam 1  00 

Northfield.  Ma» 2  00 

Norwich,  Conn.  2nd  Ch 52  00 

Mortlmmpton,  Mtm.  Asahel  Lyman. ...  10  00 

North  Hardyiton.N  J 7  50 

New  Germantown,  N  J..  Lutheran  Ch. 

to  com.  Rev.  G.  J.  Collini  L.  M 40  00 

Newbarr«  Mais  of  which  $10  in  part  to 

coni.  Dea.  Nathaniel  LitUo  L.  M  . . . .  53  88 
Newton  Corner.  Maw.,  of  which  830  to 

com.  Dea.  Otii  Trowbridge  L.  M 52  OS 

North  Weymitnth.  Man 44  29 

NaUck.  Man.  Cong.  Soe 85  10 

Newark,  N.  Y.  In  part 13  73 

"        *^        Albert  Crouey  in  part  to 

0Mt.bimaeIfaL.M 10  00 


NewHavm,N.Y Sm 

Norwich.  N.  Y 19  4t 

Norwich.  N.  Y..  J.  Kenhaw,  Eiq  exeen- 

tor  of  Jodah  Bement 10  00 

Nnnda.N.  Y 27  31 

Ogden.  N.  Y 22  55 

Oiwego,  N .  Y.  Ladies  Benevolent  Soe . .  50  81 
Oxford.  Mass.  in  part  to  oons.  Rev.  Ho- 

raUo  Bardweli  L.  M 34  25 

Ovid.  N.  Y 20  00 

Orange,  N.J.  IstPras.Ch 26  60 

*•      2nd       "     4893 

Owsyo.  N.  Y.  Pies.  Ch.  $53  53.  Cong. 

Ch  $4  25 57  78 

Providenoe,  B.I.  Richmond  ^t .  Ch 101  50 

•*     Beneficent  Ch 63  50 

"  **    High  St.  Ch.  of  which 

$30  to  oons  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Breed  L.  M  46  50 
ProTidence,  *R.  I.,   Mn.  Ives  $l.%  E. 

Carrington,  Esq.  $30  to  cons,  himself 

L.  M.,  Dr.  Tobey  $10,  Min  P.  Jackioa 

$3,  Mrs  Rogers  $2 60  00 

Pelham .  N.  H.  for  Wittenbera  College. . .  43  50 
"  Mrs.  U.  U.  S.  RichaidMn 

form.  College 10  00 

PIvmooth,  Ct,    IstCong.  Ch 40  00 

Penu  Yan.N.Y.  Pres.Ch 18  47 

'*        •*        «    Cong.Ch 1538 

Portsmonth,  N.H.  ofwhich  $30  to  oons. 

Rev.  Rufns  W.  Clark  L  M 115  00 

Portsmonth,  N.  H  ,  in  part  to  cons.  Mrs. 

Ann  Bizabeth  Mather.  L.M 5  00 

Philadelphia,  Penn .  1st  Pres.  Ch 507  00 

"      3rd        '•     119  00 

*«            "     ainton  St.  Prw  Ch.  53  00 
'*            "     Central  Pms.Ch.  Nor- 
thern Liberties. 30  00 

«<    St.Matthew'iLntha- 

theran  Chnreh  to  oons.  Rev.  E.  W. 

Hntter,  L.M 30  00 

Philadelphia,  Penn  St.  Mark's  Lutheran 

Ch.  to  com.  Rev.  T  Stork  L.  M 30  00 

Philadelphia,  Penn.  St  Luke's  Lutheran 

Ch.  to  cons  Rev.  J.  Heck  L.  M 30  00 

Pittsfield,  Maw 73  75 

Philiiwtown.  Maw 14  75 

Peekikil.  N.  Y 12  37 

Portland.  Me.  Colleotion 40  00 

Poughkeemie.  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch 50  00 

Paxton.  Maw.  in  part  to  oons.  Rev.Wm. 

Pliippi,L.M 8  00 

Parlmyra.  N.  Y 29  84 

Praiubnrgh,  N.  Y.  to  cons.  Seth  B.  Cole 

L  M                                             ...  30  SO 
Pmttibu  rgh ,  N*.  Y. '  Lad  ies*  Ed .'  Society 

$10  91,  Rev.  J  Hotehkin,  SI  75 12  66 

River  Head.  N.  Y 7  00 

RiHgefield.  Conn 31  50 

Roxbury,  Maw.  Eliot  Soo 96  14 

Soyalston.  Maw.  of  which  $90  to  eons. 

Mn.  Martha  V.  Haxen  L.  M 63  60 

Reading,  Maw.,  Sooth.  See N . .  28  00 

^         '*        Bethesda  Soc  to  cons. 

Rev.  W.  ClarkL.  M 36  15 

Rockftort,  Maw 35  00 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    lit  Piei.  Ch 187  38 

»*            *»       Washington  St.  Ch. .  45  79 

**            «        BrickCh 30  61 

'*        A.  Champion  for  Wa 

bash  College 450  00 

Ruihville,  N.  Y 16  31 

*'           «   Ladies' Ed.  Soc 44  50 

Say  brook,  Con.  (See  endowment  Fund 

p.  47) 
r^itencer.    Maw.,   to   eons.   Rev.    I«vi 

Packard  y...M 32  37 

$>uolh  Bridge.  Maw 15  56 

Sooth  Hadley.  Maw 25  00 

Stnrbridge,  Maw 38  03 
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Banqnoit.  N.  T. S  00 

8oalhOrmng«.  N.J. 13  84 

Seabrook  ftiid  Hiunptoii.  Falb,  N.  H.  in 

ri  to  oona.  Bar,  8«mno  T.  Abbott 

M 11  00 

SMth  W«bora.  Mm 70  71 

&s«irille.  Mm 3  61 

jfonOi  BrookflcM 3  00 

SprusAeld,  Mm.  Ut  Conf.  Cfa 51  50 

BoQtbCoDf.Ch 89  SS 

"  •*      North    ••      "     two 

individnab 4  00 

8affi«ld.CoBB 35  87 

Bomer*.    **     35  80 

Salem,  Mm  .  Tabernacle  Soe 83  60 

'*         »'       Cnimbie  St.  Soo.  to  eon*. 

Rev.  Jamea  M.  Hoppin  L.  M . .  30  08 

Baoo.Maiae 39  35 

Soathwick.  Mm 11  90 

Booth  Brainlree,  Maai 5  00 

Sanderiaod.  MaH,  to  eons.  Rot.  lleDrr 
B.  Hocford  and  Mis.  Mary  E.  Hot- 
ford.  L.M's 60  00 

BprinxfieM,  Vt ,  of  which  t30  to  oona. 

Rev.  Lathmp  Taylor,  L.  M 55  95 

Sherburne.  N.  Y 17  97 

Silver  Creek.  *•    10  00 

Bpringport,     •*    6  44 

Soothport.      "    7  55 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Itt  Pivi.  Ch..  of  which  fSO 
by  Hiram  Slocom,  to  coot,  himaelf 
a  L.  M  .  and  t  JO  by  David  Cowee, 
to  oona  himself,  a  L.  M.  Central 

Am.  Ed.  Soc 119  75 

TowRsend,  MaM 95  6S 

^  •«    Dea.  Joel  Adams,  to 

oons.  himsoir.  a  L.  M 30  00 

Tramantbo  ah,  N.  Y 30  (10 

"               •«      Ladies*  Ed.  Soo...  10  00 

Vtica  Agency,   ••         101  SO 

Union,              '' Rev.M.M.Wakcham  100 

Vernon,  Cl 47  95 

••  N.  O.  Kellogs  to  cons,  him- 

lelfL.  M 30  00 

Versennes,  Vt.  Mrs.  A.  B.  F.  Smith 90  00 

Victor,N.  Y 7  58 

Vienna.    •»    11  18 

Wallin^rirl  Conn.,  of  which  OEM  to  oons. 

Rev.  E  R.  Gilbert  L.  M 68  56 

Ware.MM 77  OS 

Wobom  Centre.  Man 70  30 

Walthara.    Ma«..  balance  of  $100  for 

WiUenberir  College 69  00 

West  BMokfield.  Mm 9  00 

Worcester,  MaA.  Cialvinittic  Ch ISO  SO 

'«  **     Ladica'  Ed.  Soc.,  to 


eons.  Rev.  Beth  Sweetser,  L.  tf. . . . 
Worcester,  Man.,  Union  Ch 

'*  "      1st  and  4th  Chnrchet. 

Willlamsboiph,  Mm 

WiUon,  N.Y.Pies.Gh 

Weoernville,  N.  Y.,  *•      

Waterville,  N.  Y 

Weitminiter.  Han 

West  Andover,  *'    in  part  to  oons.  Rev, 

8.  C.Jackson,  L.  M 

West  Box  ford,  Man.,  to  eons.  Rev.  Cal- 
vin E.Park,  L.  M 

West  Randolph,  Man.,  in  part  to  oons. 

Bev.  Calvin  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  L.  M. 
WestNewbory,  Mm.,  of  which  S30  to 

oons.  Rev.  J.  a.  A.  Edgell.  L.  M. . 
West  Newbnry,  Mm.,  Mo»es  Newell. .. 
West   Newton,     "     of  which  $:iO  to 

cons.  Rev.Lyman  Gilbert,  D.D.,  L.M. 

West  Haven ,  Conn 

Williamatown,  Man 

Waterbnry  Conn 

We.tfied,  Man 

Weymouth  and  firaintrae.  Union  Soc.. 

Watenown  Conn 

West  Springfield,  Man.,  Ireland  Parish, 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller 

Wreniharo,  r\1an.,  in  part  to  oons.  Rev. 

Elisha  Fiske,  L.  m7 

Woodbury  Conn.,  North  8«»c 

"  **      South  Society,  ($18, 

in  1840) ....:... 

West  Cambridge.  Mm 

Westmoreland,  N.  U 

Westville  Conn 

Woodstock,  (Village  Comers)  in  part. . . 

W illimantic  Conn 

WolootlvilleConn 

Waterloo,  N.  Y 

Weslfield,     '*     

Woloott,       *'    to  cons.    Rev.  Thomas 

Wright,aL.M 

York  Center,  N.  Y 

Yonngstown,    *'    to     oons.    Rev.    L. 

Unrtbnrt,  a  L.  M 

Other  Donationb. 
Springfield.  Man. : 
G.  Ac  C.  Merriam,  two  copies  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. : 

I     J.  C.  Ba'dwin,  in  StaUonery 

I  New  Haven  Cunn. : 

I      A.  H.  Mallby,  in  Books 

Bonetdale,  Pa. : 
Rev.  H.  A.  Rowland,  7copieaof  Com 
I         mon  Maxima  of  Infidelity. 


30  00 

901  50 

43  50 

14  UD 

700 

14  00 

14  13 

98  30 

14  50 

30  00 

95  67 

45  50 

500 

58  00 

97  50 

900 

137  00 

40  00 

15  45 

98  30 

500 

15  00 

93  00 

38  50 

90  00 

94  49 

14  79 

500 

400 

17  06 

90  50 

90  00 

33  00 

18  00 

30  00 

19  00 

600 

19  00 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

Items  of  the  sabaoription  for  the  benefit  of  Western  Reierve  College,  announced  in  the  last  Report 
asMcured. 


T.  S.  Williams,  Hartford  Conn.  $500  00 

Thomas  Day,              *'  **  600  OU 

Calvin  Day.                 "  "  500  OU 

W.L.Str»rrs,              "  "  500  00 

Thomas  Smith,            •*  •*  500  (M) 

Charles  Seymoor,         "  «<  950  00 

Charles  Seymonr,  Jr.,  «  "  100  00 

L.  C.  Ives,                   "  "  100  Oil 

O.Ives,                        «  "  50  00 

CashCoUM^tioBS,      i*  ••  70  00 


Elihn  Atwater,  New  Haveni 

Conn.. 

$500  00 

Rev.Pres   Wooliey,    '* 
A.  Street  and  W.N. 

■•« 

500  00 

Honpen,                *' 

41 

500  00 

Prof.  Sajisbory,           " 

•( 

300  00 

J.  H.Colev. 

Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.    *' 

100  00 

•  « 

100  00 

Prof.J.  L.KIngsley,    " 

«• 

100  00 

Timothy  Bi«hop, 

«• 

100  00 

100  UO 
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Henry    White,    New  HaTen,  Conn., 

Mn.SalUbaiT,  " 

Prof.  B  T.  Flush,        "  " 

Pfof.  A.  D.  SUDley,    " 

T.  Dwight.  "  ** 

E.  W.  Bwhop,  "  •• 
ReT.  Leonaid  Bacon,  ■*  *' 

F.  P.  Gorham.  •* 

Cash  CoIiectioDi,      "  " 

Aaron  Beoe«li«i,  Waterbnry,  CVmn., 
O.  Keadrick,  "  ** 

P.  W.  Carter,  " 

E.  Sooville,  "  " 

E.  £.  Prttebard.         "  *' 

T.  W.  Williams,  New  London,  Ooan., 
James  B.  Husmer,  Hartford,  " 

Thomas  Barnes,  Bristol,  Conn., 
J.  0.  Brown,  »* 

Chaaooey  Boaidman,  **  ** 

John  Dirge.  '*  " 

R.  H.  Seeley,  "  " 

£.  Maoroes. 

Henry  Terrey,  Plymouth,      " 
Minerva  Hart,  "  '* 

Henry  Scoville,  **  ** 

Semantha  Terrey,        "  ** 

Edward  Langdon,       '*  *' 

James  Terrey  4t  Co.,  "  " 

Chester  N.  Case,  Harwinton,  Conn., 
Tmmnn  Kellogg.  ^  *' 

David  Gould,  Sharon,  *' 

Charles  ^«ears,        "  " 

A.  H.  HotcbkisB,    **  " 

Geone  King,  *«  <* 

T.  Chittenden,  Salisbury,  " 

Schuyler  Pratt,       "  " 

Alexander  Holly,  *«  *^ 

Eufus  Holmes,  Oolebrook.  ** 

Eliott  Beardsley,  Winsied,  *' 

John  HoDgerford,  Wolcottville,  " 
Randolph lUusley,  Meriden,  Conn., 
Philo  Pratt.  '*  '* 

Walter  Webb,  "  *' 

C.  L.  North.  ♦•  ** 

RoeetiaM.CowIes.      "  *' 

Homer  Curtiis,  "  " 

Benjamin  Catlin.  **  *' 

Rev  Orm  Fowler.  Fall  River,  " 

Oollectioos,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
"  Roxbory,  Mass., 

Rev.  E.  Y.  8wit\.  Northampton,  " 
Rev.  George  E.  Day,      "  " 

Wm.  H.  Sfdard,  "  ** 

Wra.  Lawrence,  "  *' 

Samuel  Witli»ion,  E.  Hampton,  *« 
Two  Friends,  CaUkill,  N.  Y., 


Benj.  DeForrest.  Watertown.  Ct. 
A  Friend,  for  the  Btorrs  Profc 


W.   W.  Stooe.   Buston,Mi 

John  PheliM  t*utnam,  *'  *' 

Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  "  " 

B.F  Whitiemoie,  '*  *' 

F.  W.  Newt..n,  **  " 

O.  B.  Dorance.  *'  ** 

Arthur  Wilkineun,  **  *' 

A.  G.  Peck,  ••  " 

Lavinia  Norcross,  "  ** 

Edward  A.  Crane,  "  " 

Wm.  Ropes,  •»  " 

Joseph  S.  Ropes,  ^  " 

John  Field,  '*  «* 

J.  C.  Tyler,  «  *» 

GadmerG.  Hubbard,"  " 

0«>ne  W.  Philips,  "  '* 

Wm.  H.  Adams,  "  " 

TiMieli  Drake,  '*  '» 

FfakfcCoshiuf,  "  ** 

Goo.  D.DuUon,  "  i* 

Bonry  H.  Jonee,  *•  •' 


tfihip. 


•100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

35  00 

S5  00 

30  00 

MOO 

100  00 

100  UO 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

637  00 

50  00 

100  00 

50  00 

85  00 

35  00 

35  00 

35  00 

50  00 

85  00 

50  00 

85  00 

50  00 

35  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

13  00 

35  00 

18  00 

50  00 

10  00 

80  00 

35  00 

100  OU 

50  00 

50  00 

50  60 

35  00 

35  00 

85  00 

30  00 

30  00 

100  00 

58  00 

85  00 

35  00 

85  00 

35  00 

10  00 

50  00 

300  00 

85  00 

175  00 

300  00 

300  00 

100  00 

150  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

900  00 

100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 


Daniel  Safibrd.    Boston, 

Mass.. 

90  00 

Samuel  Johnston, 

•* 

H 

90  00 

Sprague  fc  Toby, 

ti 

44 

50  00 

A.  Handy, 

** 

** 

30  00 

[ra  P.  Rankin, 

*t 

II 

30  00 

David  R.  Hitchoook." 

44 

«00 

Susan  Collins. 

«i 

•4 

^*Qp 

Daniel  F.  Coil, 

41 

44 

'9$1n 

John  B.  Hanson, 

•  < 

41 

.  85  w 

J.  A.  Howe, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Abbey. 

44 
4< 

85  00 

A.  Kingman, 
C.  C.  Whitmore, 

it 

44 

85  00 

4( 

44 

85  00 

Dea.  D.  Noyes, 

•f 

44 

95  00 

Pliny  Cutler. 

«« 

•• 

90  00 

J.  P.  Thomdiko, 

41 

" 

90  00 

J.  Parker, 

1* 

44 

80  00 

Dea.  J.  Bomstwl, 

II 

•* 

80  00 

W.  T.  Enstu, 

•• 

(4 

90  00 

Mrs.  Thompson, 

4* 

44 

80  00 

J.  Barncro(t, 

" 

44 

90  00 

Harrison  Porter. 

14 

44 

90  00 

Charles  W.Jenks, 

C4 

14 

10  00 

Rev.Gao.W.BIagden,*' 

44 

80  00 

Donations  less  than 

•iO, 

« 

44 

396  00 

Collections  Pino-«t 

Church. 

*< 

44 

95  00 

Henry  Jones,              "           ** 

90  00 
50  00 

New  York  and  Brooklyn 

44 

U 

'8,500  00 

Lucius  Ho|»kins, 

t* 

44 

1,000  00 

G.  M.  Atwater. 

U 

14 

1,000  00 

Chas.  J.  Stedman, 

44 

44 

500  00 

C.  W.  Moore. 

«• 

44 

500  00 

Dennis  Perkins, 

44 

** 

I'SSS 

Wm.  Allen  Hall, 

44 

•• 

300  00 

Juhn  81ade.  Jr., 

" 

44 

900  00 

S.  M.  Blake, 

•  1 

41 

SUOOO                          I 

Harison  G.  Otia, 

•  ( 

•• 

900  00 

Richard  Buck, 

(• 

44 

100  00 

D.  G.  Cartwrifht, 

** 

** 

100  00 

Dwight  Johnson, 
J.  W.  Colton, 

4« 

44 

100  00 

14 

44 

100  00 

A.  S.  Barnes, 

4t 

44 

100  00 

Chas.  E.  Buckley, 

u 

4« 

100  00 

C.  P.  8mith, 

44 

44 

100  00 

Josiah  L.  Hale, 

44 

44 

100  00 

Chas.  Baldwin, 

44 

44 

100  00 

Lucius  E.  Clark, 

44 

** 

50  00 

James  Giliispie. 
Wm.  Allen  HaU, 

44 

41 

50  00 

41 

•* 

100  00 

R.  S.  Benedict, 

44 

41 

100  00 

Chas.  Benedict, 

44 

** 

100  00 

A.  ii^tudwell. 

<4 

44 

100  00 

Rev.W.  H.  Bidwell, 

44 

44 

900  00 

Alfied  Edwards, 

«4 

44 

100  00 

Sidney  E.  Morse, 

44 

•  4 

100  00 

W.  S.  Packer, 

44 

44 

100  00 

Dr.  Cox's  Ch.  (ooll.) 

44 

41 

175  00 

Cash, 

(4 

44 

30  00 

John  Allen, 

44 

41 

90  00 

Charles  Gonld, 

(4 

U 

50  00 

Rev  J.M.  Sherwood 

44 

«• 

35  00 

J.  S.  Rockwell, 

'  44 

44 

95  00 

Rev.  R.  S  Cook, 

44 

41 

90  00 

Jabez  Goodell, 

Bnfilo, 

N.Y 

.    500  00 

Yonng  Men*s  Asa.  lat 

Pres.  Chnreh, 

•• 

44 

900  00 

Jesse  Ketehum, 

44 

44 

300  00 

Samuel  F.  Pratt, 

** 

44 

900  00 

M.LaRneP.Thompaon.'« 

44 

100  00 

Joseph  Dart,  Jr. 

41 

14 

too  00 

Robert  Pomeroy, 
James  Crocker, 

44 
II 

44 
41 

100  00 
100  00 

s-°B.«:'' 

41 
« 

41 
41 

100  00 
100  00 

B.D.C00, 

li 

M 

100  00 
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MuteT.BBrw«n, 
C.  W.  D»  Foratt. 
R  Bmmu, 
Wm.  B.  MeEwm. 
K.  H  Gardner, 
Wm.  TbompMW, 
ThuoiM  Kenntftt, 
KofotM  Marvin, 
Gm  H.  Derby, 
L.  L.  Hodge. 
P.  P.  Prat^ 
O.  Allen, 
B.H.  BisMll, 
Serene  Kibbe, 
P.  Stiekway, 
C.  Booram, 
Th.  BloMom, 
J.  6.  Sawyer, 
Iim  OBbora, 
Kehon  Raodal. 
Theodore  Bntler, 


8EVBNIH 


Bnlblo. 


N.Y. 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
50  00 
so  00 

.woo 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
40  00 
30  00 
SSOO 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
SSOO 


A.J.  Rich,  "^^'  II      "iSTo 

U.  StillmaB,  "  *'         85  00 

•35^050  00 

SnbeeriplioM  for  the  beaeflt  of  pwticnlar  Initila- 

tioM  for  the  yew  lti50 : 
MarietU  College : 

Hartford ,  Conn 13000  00 

Lee,  MaM 5000  00 

Beloit  C^illege : 
Rev.  Mtlei  P.  Bonier,  of  Geneva,  N. 

Y.  to  funnd  a  ProfeMonhip IQjOOO  00 

Mn  B.VV.  Hale,  of  Ne^bnryport,Maie. 
to  I'd  and  a  Profewonbip,  oOOOacrae 

of  land,  valnedat 10,000  00 

Saybniok,  Conn.  : 
In   part  to  eitablUh  the  "  Saybrook 

Schoiarthip," 978  34 

(See  Financial  StaUaient,  pp.  31-83.) 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE. 


AfOttby.  Rer.  L..  Cheetor,  N.  H. 
Andrews.  Rev.  !)..  Penperell,  Mms. 
Appleton,  Hon.  Wm.  Boston,    '* 
Atwater,  Elibn.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D  .  Keene,  N.  H. 
Abbott,  Rev.  Joeeph,  Beverley.  Mms. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Arms.  Rev.  aiiford  S..  MadiM»tt.  N.  J. 
Adams,  Dea  Joel,  TownMnd,  Mast. 

ModfBt,  BoT.  Constantiae,  PawtnokeC,  R.  I. 
Blanchard.  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden.  N.  U. 
Barret,  Joeeph.  New  Ipswieh,  N.  H. 
Blown. Oapt.  Blaaer,  New  Ipswieh,  N.  H. 
BatcheMer,  Jonathan,  Mason.  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Bollock,  Rafus.  Royaiaton.  Mnsa. 
BnUard,  Rev.  Gbenexer  W..  Fitchboff ,  Mam. 
Bollard.  Mrs.  Harriet  N.. 
Biahop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ck. 
BaiBU»w,  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Bnokinffaam.  Rev.  8.6..  Springfield,  Mam. 
Brown,  Dea.  Bbeneser,  Rince,  N.  H. 
Braineid,  Rev.  T.  6..  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Rev.  James.  Sheffield,  Ma«. 
Bvrrage,  Leonard.  Leominster,  Ma«. 
Booielle,  Dm.  James,     *' 
Bnrgess,  Rev  Ebenexer,  D.D.,  Dedham,  Mam. 
Bnshnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newton  i^irner,  Mass. 
Bnrfchalter,  Charies.  New  York  City. 
Briggs,  Rev..Wm.  T.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Baker,  J..  D.D  ,  Lancaster  City,  Penn. 
Bnggs.  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  EJmirm.  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  Edwin.  Candor,  N.  Y. 
Burke,  Eduannd,  Conway,  Mass. 
Banes, Rev.  Wm.,  Fozboro,  ** 
Bleed,  Rev.  Wm  J.,  PmvideBoe.  R.  L 
Brickett.  Harry,  Fraaoestown,  N.  H. 
Boaediet,  Jesse  W.,  New  York  Qty. 

Oonaer,  Abel.  Henniker,  N.  H. 

Ontter,  Beth.  Pelbam,  ** 

Cleavelaad.  Rev.  Jno.  P.,  DJ>.,  Providence,  R.L 

Ohapflsaa,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Dwp  River,  Coba. 

Ckpnm,  WUliam  C,  Uxbridgo,  Mi 

(Ma»Mn.aaraliJ.,  *« 


Crowell,  Rev  Robert.  D.D.,  Essex,  Mam. 
aark,  Rev.Benjamin  F.  North  Chelmsford, 
Clark,  Wm.  Thomas.  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Choate.  David,  Esms,  Mass. 
Clift.  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Point,  Ct. 
Condit.  Rev.  Jonathan  B.,  U.D..  Newark,  N.  J, 
Clark.  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Clapp.Rev.  A.  Hnntington,  Bratileboro',  Vt. 
Ctillins,  Rev.  G.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Cole, Beth.  B.,  Prattiborgb,  N.  Y. 
Cowles,  Rev.  Angnuns  W..  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Clark.  Rev.  Rufns  W.,  Poitsmooth.  N.  H. 
Clark,  Rev.  W.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Carringtoa.  Edward.  Providence,  R.  L 


Dana.  Rev.  Bamoel,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Downtf,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
De  Forest,  Erastos  L..  Watertowa,  Ct. 
Diehe,  Rev.  Geuige,  Easton,  Pa. 
DuAetd.  Rev.  Getirae,  Jr.,  BhMmfield.  N.  J 
Dimmlck,  Rev.  L.  F..  D.D..  Newbnryport, 
Davis.  John  C,  Methaen,  Mass. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Saco,  Maine, 
Dana,  Miss  Anna  U.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Evwett.  Mn.  Dolly.  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
EIIU,  Charles.  Uxbridge.  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A.,  Sooth  Reading,  Mass. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Wobnrn  Centre,  Mai 
Edwards,  Mis.  Franoas  a.,  «• 

Emerk*a.  Rev.  John  £.,  Newborypoit,  Mass. 
Emenoa.  ProC  Joseph,  Beloit  College,  Wm. 
Eldiidge,  Rev.  Axanah.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
EllbrRev.  John M  ,  Nashoa,  N.  U. 
CdgeU.  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.,  Wast  Newbnry,  Mass. 

Fits,  Jesse  R.,  Caadia,  N.  B. 
Finley,  Samnel,  Acworth.  ** 
Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Catberiae  P.    *•*        *« 
Farwell.  Dea.  Abel,  Fitchbnrg,  Mam. 
Fiske,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newbnry,         •• 
Fits.  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich.  ^ 

Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
FesMaden,  Mn.  N.  0.,  Homw,  N.  Y. 
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Fowler.  Rev.  P.  H.,  Klmita,  K.  T. 
Fletcher.  Ezra  W.,  Ux  bridge,  Maae. 
Poster,  Rev.  Thomas  Andover.  Ma«*. 
Fnrman,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Medina,  N.  T. 

Green  leaf,  Mrs.  Marv,  Newbnry,  Mast. 

annt,  John.  Newark,  N.J. 

Gaie,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Gelsion,  Rev.  Maitby,  Rnshville.  N.  T. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D,HoI11s,  N.  H. 

Gordun,  Mrs  Charlotte  8..  Mollis,  N.  H. 

Goti,  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Graves,  RufasR.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  l^jman,  O.D.,  West  Newton,  Maa. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Wallingrord,  Gonn. 

Bnll,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Plvmonth  Hollow,  CH. 
Bjde.  Rev.  Williim  A.,  Westbrook,  " 

Boward,  Mrs.  Esther.  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Unbbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leominster,  Mask 
Hill,  Dea.  Asa.  Atbol,  «* 

Bazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Rovalston,     ** 
Hazen,  Mrs.  Martha,  V.,  Royalsron,  ** 
Bnbbell,  Lorenao  Nurwalk.  CL 
Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C.  D.D..  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Hastings,  Rev.  Parsons,  Manhns,        ** 
Hard,  Charles,  Luadtiaderry,  N.  H. 
Hoppin.Rev.  James  M..  Salem,  Mass. 
Hotter.  Rev.  B.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Beok.  Rev.J.  '' 

Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
Hnrlbort,  Rev.  L.  Yoongstuwn,  " 

Harris,  Rev.  Samnel,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bosford,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Sunderland,  Mass. 
Hosford,  Mrs.  Mary  £.'**" 
Hooper,  Miss  Hannah.  Marblebead,  '< 

Jenkins.  Rev.  A..  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

James,  Kev.  Uoraoe,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Jndd,  Rev.  Gideun  N  .  D.l^  Montgomery JN.  Y. 

Kimball,  Rev.  i).  T.,  Ipswioh,  Mam. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moses.  D/aont,        " 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Mr.  Presidert,— a  man  pleading  in  New  England  for  aid  in  promoting  col< 
legiate  edacation  at  the  West,  is  not  to  argue  for  the  necessity  of  colleges.  In  a 
place  where  so  much  has  been  done  for  colleges,  and  &y  colleges,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  point  may  be  assumed  as  settled.  The  only  points  on  which  an  argu- 
ment can  be  supposed  to  be  necessary,  are  two  :  the  need  of  colleges  at  the  Wetty 
and  the  propriety  of  calling  on  the  East  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  insti- 
tutions. These  points  really  constitute  all  the  claim  which  this  Society  has  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  East.  On  each  of  these  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. 

I.  The  need  of  colleges  at  the  West.  The  argument  on  this  point  need  not 
be  a  protracted  one. 

(1.)  There  are  certain  things  assumed  always  in  our  country  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  One  is,  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic 
shall  have  that  amount  of  learning  which  is  implied  in  the  word  common  school ; 
that  is,  that  all  the  children  of  the  land  shall  have  that  kind  and  degree  of  instruc- 
tion which  that  word — for  it  is  assuming  much  of  a  technical  signification — ^natur- 
sJly  expresses.  What  this  is,  is  known  to  all ;  and  the  common  school,  if  not  an 
Americanism,  is  a  thing  which  is  identital  with  our  institutions,  and  essential  to 
them  all.  On  no  subject  is  the  popular  feeling  better  expressed  than  on  this ;  in 
nothing  is  there  a  more  uniform  tendency  among  our  people.  Nothing  would  ex- 
cite more  sui  prise  and  alarm  in  one  of  our  new  territories,  than  to  learn  that  no 
proTision  was  made  for  common  schools ;  and  we  should  just  as  soon  expect  that 
the  newspaper,  or  the  steamboat,  or  the  railroad,  would  be  wanting  there,  as  the 
common  school.  Without  knowing  any  thing  definite  on  the  subject,  any  inhabit- 
ant of  the  older  States  would  express  the  opinion  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
in  Minnesota,  in  Nebraska,  in  Oregon,  in  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  for  common 
schools,  as  certainly  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  assumed  in  our  land  is,  that  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
kind  of  learning  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  common  school  shall  be 
accessible  to  all,  and  that  such  a  higher  education*  shall  be  furnished  to  a  sufficient 
number  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  principle  is,  that  all 
who  have  Uie  talents  and  the  means  shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  best  advan- 
tages of  education  if  they  choose.  It  is  presumed  that  there  will  be,  at  any  time, 
enough  of  that  class  of  men  to  be  in  turn  the  guides  of  the  young  of  the  next  gener- 
ation ;  to  fill  the  learned  professions ;  to  prepare  books  of  reading  and  science ; 
and  to  push  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  as  far  as  possible.  For, 
Republican  as  we  are,  and  Democratic  as  we  are,  it  has  never  been  any  part  of  our 
Ibeory  that  the  Ministry,  the  Bar,  the  Medical  Faculty,  or  the  Legislators  of  the 
land,  or  the  Officers  oS  Justice,  shall  be  unlearned  men ;  or  that  the  business  of 
engineering  and  surveying  shall  be  conducted  by  uneducated  men ;  or  that  nnedu- 
oated  men  shall  occupy  the  Presidential  chair,  or  the  seats  of  Senators  and  Judges. 
W«  ezclnde,  indeed,  no  man  firom  office,  because  be  has  not  had  a  collegiate  edn- 
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cation  ;  but  let  any  one  make  an  estimate  to  ■scertain  what  proportion  of  the  Pre- 
sidents of  (he  United  States,  of  the  Senators  in  the  National  Councils,  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Coart,  and  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  Halls  of 
Legislation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ministers  of  religion,  have  had  their  names  en- 
rolled on  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges,  and  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  see 
what  is  the  true  relation  of  the  college  to  our  country.  One  of  the  most  useful 
books  that  a  certain  class  of  men  could  read  would  be  a  triennial  catalogue  of  Yale 
College  or  Nassau  Hail ;  for  such  catalogues  furnish  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  history  of  our  country. 

(2.)  I'he  plea  for  colleges  at  the  West  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  this  is 
a  principle  that  appertains  to  our  whole  country,  and  that  what  has  been  foimd  to 
work  well  at  the  East,  will  work  well  at  the  West ;  that  what  was  necessary  and 
wise  when  the  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  empire,  is  necessary  and  Wise  now  that  their  sons  are  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  empire  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  one  country.  We 
have  one  constitution.  We  have  one  Bible.  We  are  to  be  governed  in  the  same 
manner ;  we  are  to  prosper  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same  institutions  of  learning 
and  religion.  It  is  not  one  thing  at  the  East,  and  another  at  the  West,  that  is  to 
secure  our  welfare  as  a  nation ;  it  is  not  the  ascendency  of  the  intellect  in  one  place 
and  the  bayonet  at  another  ;  it  is  not  learning  here  and  ignorance 'there — ^not  Chris- 
tianity on  one  side  of  our  land  and  infidelity  on  the  other,  that  is  to  secure  the  per- 
manence of  our  institutions.  We  are  not  an  assemblage  of  nations — a  mere  ag- 
gregation of  people  of  different  laws,  language,  origin,  religion,  like  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  in  its  power,  or  like  the  Roman  empire  ;  we  are  one  people,  with  the 
same  language,  laws,  and  religion.  The  institutions  which  have  worked  so  well 
here,  and  in  all  the  old  thirteen  States  of  th«  Union,  are  to  be  spread  over  all  oar 
thirty-one  States ;  the  institutions  which  have  made  oar  States  what  they  are,  are  to 
be  diffused  abroad,  and  to  mould  every  new  territory,  that  it  may  be  fitted  for  ao 
honorable  place  in  this  great  Union. 

(3.)  Among  those  institutions  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  college.  I  will 
not  say  exactly  that  the  college  is  an  Americaninn;  but  it  has  more  claims  to  that 
appellation  than  many  other  things  to  which  it  has  been  given.  The  college,  as  it 
exists  iii  our  country,  is  identical  with  our  institutions.  It  springs  up  everywhere, 
and  always  in  substantially  the  same  form.  For,  in  all  American  colleges,  there 
is  a  remarkable  homogeneousness ;  and  they  all  seem  to  have  had  a  common 
origin.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  our  fathers  was  to  establish  a  college,  and  they  have 
sprung  up  everywhere  in  proportion  as  our  country  has  increased.  In  the  first 
century  of  our  history,  there  were  but  four ;  now  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty — in  their  relative  proportions  just  about  keeping  pace  with  the  spread  of 
our  population.  They  all  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  are  all  formed  on  the 
same  model.  They  are  all  copies  of  the  first  college  at  Cambridge,  and  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  institution  re-produced.  There  are  the  same  four  classes; 
the  same  four  years  of  study  ;  the  same  methods  of  instruction  and  administration* 
Take  up  an  annual  catalogue  of  a  college,  and  no  matter  where  it  is,  or  how  few 
the  students  are,  or  how  empty  is  the  treasury,  you  will  find  the  same  list  of  studies, 
and  the  same  kind  of  discipline.  It  matten  not  whether  this  is  in  the  older  States, 
or  the  newer  States  or  Territories ;  whether  Congregationalists  or  any  other  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  it  is  the  same ;  and  so  well  settled  is  this,  that  if  we 
should  learn  that  a  college  was  founded  in  Texas,  California,  or  Oregon,  we  could 
anticipate  with  almort  a  moral  certainty  what  would  be  the  course  of  studies  pre- 
scribed. What  is  studied  in  Cambridge  or  Yale,  is  studied  at  Marietta,  at  Jackson- 
ville, at  Galesburg,  at  Beloit,  at  Davenport,  and  in  the  Wittenberg  College  in 
Ohio ;  and  what  is  there  studied  will  soon  be  studied  in  numerous  institutions  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  And,  farther,  it  has  been  found,  thus  far,  impractica- 
ble in  any  very  material  matter  to  change  this.  It  is  true  that  the  college  has 
been  modified  as  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  but  still  it  is 
everywhere  the  development  of  the  same  original  germ.  As  we  have  no  instita- 
dons  in  our  country  which  do  not  suppose  the  prevalence  of  common  schools,  so 
we  have  none  which  do  not  suppose  the  existence  of  the  college ;  not  an  inaUtii- 
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tioD  of  Church  or  State  which  would  not  be  jeopwdtd  the  moment  the  public  mind 
•honld  begin  to  donbt  its  Talne. 

(4.)  If  theoB  tre  correct  principles,  then  the  neoeanty  of  colleges  at  the  West 
woald  seem  to  be  established.  The  mind  of  the  West  most  be  edocated  there.  It 
is  clearly  impossible,  and  as  undesinbla  as  impossible,  to  educate  enough  at  the 
East,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  West.  They  who  are  to  act  their  part  in  that  great 
world  ;  who.  are  to  hold  the  ofllces  there ;  who  are  to  control  the  public  mind  there  ; 
who  are  to  make  the  local  laws,  and  fill  the  professions,  will  be  bom  and  edacated 
there.  The  distance  and  the  expense  must  prevent  their  going  East  to  receive  an 
education ;  and  the  East  cannot  supply  the  amount  of  educated  mind  for  the  West. 
Nothing  would  be  more  hopeless,  or  vain,  or  arrogant,  than  to  suppose  that  our  Eastern 
Institutions  are  to  furnish  the  educated  mind  for  the  West ;  and  nothing  is  plainer, 
therefore,  than  that  if  the  means  of  education  are  not  accessible  in  the  West,  the 
ruling  Western  mind  will  be  uneducated  :— a.  mighty  mind  indeed,  but  not  so  trained 
and  disciplined  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  what  Aa#  betn  the  controlling  mind  in  our 
country,  and  consequently  with  our  institutions.  He  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  Western  mind,  and  of  ihe  circomsunces  in  which  it  is  developed,  to  suppose 
that  that  mind  will  be  feeble ;  and  he  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  things 
which  bear  on  the  destiny  of  our  country  not  to  see  that  that  mind  is  yet  to  control 
the  nation.  If  that  mind  is  not  educated,  the  profresioos,  and  the  seats  of  influence 
and  power,  will  be  soon  occupied  by  uneducated  men ;  and  the  destinies  of  this 
nation  will  be  at  their  dispossl. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  general,  men  are  best  qualified  for  the  professions 
which  they  are  to  fill,  who  are  educated  on  the  ground  where  they  expect  to  live. 
After  all  that  we  say  in  favor  of  collegiate  education  ;  and  after  all  the  influence 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  college  on  the  future  life ;  and  indispensable  as  we 
maintain  ihat  to  be,  it  is  still  true  that  a  large  and  moat  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  any  man  who  is  to  act  a  public  part,  is  that  which  is  obtained  outnde  of  the 
walls  of  a  college  ; — before  he  enters  it,  or  after  he  leaves  it.  It  is  the  practical 
knowledge  whidi  is  in  a  great  degree  to  direct  his  life  ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  cus- 
toms and  usages ;  of  the  popular  mind ;  of  the  existing  feelings  and  prejudicea  in  a 
community ;  of  the  prevalent  opinions  in  morals  and  religion ;  of  the  means  of 
access  to  the  mind — that  knowledge  which  a  man  gains  who  is  trained  up  among 
a  people,  and  which  can  never  be  acquired  by  a  foreigner.  He  who  is  to  influence 
a  people  must  be  one  of  them ;  and  our  main  power  of  influencing  the  mighty 
West  is,  after  all,  in  our  power  of  planting  the  institutions  of  learning  among  them- 
selves. 

II.  The  other  point  in  the  argument  is,  the  propriety  of  calling  on  the  East  for 
Did  in  the  establishment  of  such  institutions.  Why  not  leave  the  whole  of  this  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  West  itself— as  was  done  in  the  East  in  the  first  eaublishment 
of  our  institutions? 

Our  dependence  for  the  support  of  literary  institutions  of  the  higher  order  is  al- 
ways on  two  classes  of  mind  : — On  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  on  those  who  have  not  had  that  advantage,  but  who  can  feel 
the  force  of  the  appeal. 

On  the  former  we  can  always  rely  to  the  extent  of  their  aMIity.  They  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  and  the  desirableness  of  education,  and  we  can  always 
depend  on  their  co-operation.  But  this  number,  fi^m  the  neoeasity  of  the  case,  is 
not  large  in  the  West ;  and  those  who  are  there  are,  to  a  great  extent,  anable  to 
render  any  considerable  pecuniary  aid.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  Min- 
isters and  Missionaries— men  with  small  salaries ;  often  in  debt  for  their  own  edu- 
cation, and  wholly  unable  to  contribute  to  any  conaiderable  extent  in  founding  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Themselves  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  education ; 
trained  in  die  East  to  see  its  importance  ;  accustomed  always  in  their  early  years  to 
witness  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  of  learning ;  and  feeling  often  beyond  the 
power  of  expression  the  desirableness  of  such  institutions  in  the  land  to  which  they 
have  gone,  and  feeling  that  the  success  of  all  their  efibrts  to  plant  the  Gospel  there 
depends  on  such  institutions,  they  have  not  themselves  the  means  of  founding 
tli^ffl,  nor  do  they  see  around  them  enough  of  edueatad  mind  in  the  possession  of  the 
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meant  to  enable  them  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise ;  and  they  nmituMff  tarn,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  desires,  to  the  land  of  their  childhood. 

The  other  class  of  mind  on  which  reliance  is  to  be  placed  is  that  where  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  edaoation  has  not  been  enjoyed,  bat  where  it  can  be  appraciated.  We 
depend  mncfa  on  that  in  the  East ;  and  oar  colleges  owe  maoh  of  dieir  success  and 
prosperity  to  the  aid  thus  deriyed.  There  are  multitodes  of  farmers,  mechanics, 
merchants,  who,  though  they  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  edocation 
themselves,  can  appreciate,  in  some  good  degree,  the  adrantages  of  mch  an  edoca- 
tion, and  who  detiie  that  their  sons  shoald  be  educated,  and  who  are  willing,  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  the  generd  good  of  the  community,  to  aid  in  the  endowment 
of  seminaries  of  learning.  To  sach  men  we  make  an  appeal,  with  confidence,  in 
the  East,  and  it  is  by  sach  appeals,  in  a  great  degree,  that  all  the  coUeges  in  New- 
England  and  in  the  older  States,  have  been  founded  and  sustained. 

Bat,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  an  appeal  must  be  much  more  limited 
at  the  West  than  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union ;  and  in  multitudes  of  cases, 
where  those  at  the  West  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  valve  |0f  edaoation,  there 
are  not  the  means  of  rendering  any  efficient  aid.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  and 
creditable,  that  the  appeal  in  this  cause  shoald  be  made  to  the  Bast :  to  t^iose  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  Talue  of  sach  institutions,  and  who  have  the  means  of 
aiding  them,  and  who  haya  a  heart  to  act  for  the  good  of  our  whole  country. 

The  friends  of  education  at  the  West,  and  in  all  new  countries,  eocounter  a 
difficalty  which  is  not  to  be  apprehended  where  the  institutions  of  education  have 
been  long  established.  In  all  new  countries  there  is  an  extensive  prejudice  against 
edncatidnal  institutions  of  the  higher  class.  Where  the  mass  of  men  have  to  work 
hard  ;  where  the  land  has  to  be  cleared  and  fenced ;  where  the  prairie  is  to  be 
ploughed  and  inclosed ;  where  house*  are  to  be  built,  and  roads  to  be  made,  and 
bridges  to  be  constructed;  where  all  men  are  doomed  to  toil,  it  is  not  easy  to  peisuade 
them  that  the  college  i<  not  the  nursery  of  idleness';  that  men  engaged  in  giving 
instruction  are  not  indolent  men  ;  that  they  are  not  training  up  men  to  lead  an  idle 
life,  and  that,  with  little  themselves  to  do,  they  live  only  to  consume  the  fruits  of 
the  hard  earnings  of  others.  In  a  new  country,  therefore,  all  these  prejudices  are 
to  be  encountered ;  and  all  these  things  make  it  proper  to  appeal  to  those  portions 
of  the  land  where,  by  long  wimessingthe  happy  fruits  of  collegiate  education,  these 
prejudices  have  died  away. 

There  is  one  other  thought  bearing  on  the  sabject--an  obvious  one — ^but  which 
shows  the  indispennble  necessity  of  these  appeals  to  the  East.  It  is,  that  in  the 
early  settlement  of  our  Western  States,  the  people  who  would  be  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing such  institutions  among  themselves  are  unahU  to  do  it.  They  have  their 
lands  to  pay  for,  and  their  roads  and  bridges,  and  their  own  habitations  to  make : 
and  all  this  muwt  be  done.  These  things  are  matters  of  necessity.  The  college, 
valuable  as  it  may  be,  is  not.  It  is  comparatively  like  an  article  of  lukury ;  and 
will  have  iis  place,  like  luxuries,  when  the  things  which  are  indispensable  are  sup- 
plied. Give  them  time,  and  they  would  do  it  all.  Found  for  them,  or  aid  them  in 
founding,  such  institutions  as  are  indispensable,  and  in  due  time  they  wiU  become 
their  efficient  patrons  and  supporters ;  will  rally  around  them  as  we  do  now  around 
the  institutions  of  the  East  that  we  love  so  much ;  and  will,  in  their  turn,  become 
efficient  helpers  in  extending  the  blessings  of  education  over  all  that  Western  world, 
till  colleges  and  semmaries  diall  spring  up  fai  all  those  lands. 

The  grounds  of  appeal,  therefore,  made  by  this  Society  are  essentially  these  : — 
That  the  college  is  an  institution  well  understood  by  us,  and  regarded  by  ns  as  in- 
dispensable ;  as  having  done  more  for  our  country  by  &r  than  they  have  cost ; 
that  our  country  is  sNe— one  in  its  origin,  its  religion,  its  laws,  its  interests— and 
that,  therefore,  what  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  one  part  is  necessary  for  every 
other  part ;  that  the  same  system  of  religion  is  to  prevail  in  our  land,  a  system 
everywhere  identified  with  learning,  and  that  makes  its  way  in  connection  «ot<A 
learning ;  that  the  college,  will  do  for  the  West  what  it  has  done  for  the  East  ^ 
and  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  West,  temporary  aid  is  needed  that  these 
institutions  may  be  sustained,  and  thus  the  great  .purposes  secured  of  spreading 
the  Gospel,  and  laying  the  fonmfations  of  civil  and  raligkna  liberty  there  for  aU 
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coming  tune.  No  man  at  the  East  can  over-estimate  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing the  institutions  of  learning  at  the  West.  No  man  at  the  East  gets  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  West,  without  himself  looking  on  those  vast  prairies,  and  forests,  those 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams ;  the  boundlees  resources  of  those  States  and  Territories : 
and  no  man  who  Aas  visited  those  States  and  Territories  ever  feels  that  too  much 
kas  been  done,  or  that  the  Church  is  in  danger  of  doing  too  much  in  its  efforts  to 
endow  institutions  of  learning,  and  planting  the  Gospel  in  those  vast  lands.  How 
can  he  7  There  is  the  power  that  ia  yet,  and  at  no  distant  period,  to  control  our 
country ;  there,  the  power  that  is  to  determine  whether  all  that  our  Others  sought  in 
coming  to  this 'land,  and  in  all  their  prayers  and  toils  and  sacrifiees,  is  to  be  secured 
or  lost. 

Address  of  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D. 

Dr.  S.  began  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  service  indirectly  rendered  by 
this  Society,  in  its  reaction  upon  the  Western  field.  It  has  stimulated  the  Western 
friejids  of  the  Institutions  under  its  patronage,  to  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  for  their 
support,  at  home.  As  introductory  to  the  thoughts  which  he  designed  to  present, 
he  quoted  a  passage  of  Jerome,  as  amplified  by  Coleridge,  illustrating  the  design  of 
the  law  to  which,  both  in  its  evolution  and  in  its  propagation,  God  has,  in  this 
world,  subjected  Truih.  The  law  is,  that,  in  its  incipient  stages  at  least,  it  must 
battle  with  difficulties ;  it  must  **  brave  the  winds  of  controverBy."  And  this  law 
is  applicable,  as  he  showed  by  examples,  to  truth  in  the  abstract,  in  the  form  of  im- 
portant principles,  and  in  the  concrete  in  the  form  of  important  enterprises.  He 
then  proceeded  as  follows : — 

A  speaker,  I  suppose,  will  find  pardon  for  deeming  the  object  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  liife  an  important  one,  and  the  fiict  that  this  day  has  been  kindly  de- 
voted by  those  present  to  a  consideration  of  the  interests  and  relations  of  Western 
Collegiate  Education,  is  proof  that  this  conviction  finds  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of 
tills  audience.  The  work  of  securing  these  interests,  however,  of  placing  them  upon 
a  solid  and  permanent  footing,  is  a  work  which,  so  far  forth  as  the  West  itself  is 
concerned,  is  surrounded  by  great,  and,  iu  some  respects,  by  peculiar  difficulties. 
These  difficulties  it  is,  which  constitute  the  trial  of  the  faith  and  courage  and  per- 
severance of  those  who  are  laboring  to  sustain  our  Western  colleges.  They  drive 
them  back  upon  the  East  for  sympathy  and  sustenance,  and  when  compared  with 
the  force  which  can  be  brought  to  combat  them,  they  form  the  gist  of  the  problem 
whether  any  particular  institution  will  sustain  itself,  and  perpetuate  its  influence  to 
succeeding  generations.  That  our  colleges  at  the  West  are  none  of  them  in  the 
iuli  tide  of  successful  experiment,  if  by  success  is  meant  thot  the  halls  of  the  muses 
are  now  crowded  with  a  host  of  earnest  and  devoted  worshippers,  is  a  fact  open  to 
the  observstion  of  all.  That  their  influence  is  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest 
universal  public  attention,  and  to  carry  conviction  to  the  popular  mind  that  their 
agency  is  indispensable  in  moulding  society,  in  constructing  its  mechanism,  its 
checks  and  balar.ces,  and  even  in  producing  the  motive  power  which  is  to  push  it 
forward  towards  that  goal  of  ideal  perfection  to  which  our  entire  humanity  aspires, 
and  which  the  American  mind  especially  pants  for,  and  expects  speedily  to  attain  ; 
this  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 

What  then  1  Is  then  the  system  of  collegiate  education,  so  £ir  as  the  West  is 
concerned,  a  faiiare  1  Will  the  friction  which  chafes  its  wheels  arrest  their  progress  ? 
Will  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  system  and  press  upon  it,  crash  iti  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difficulties.  Let  us  endea- 
vor to  take  their  dimensions,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  we  may  prognosticate  the  re- 
sult, and  abandon  the  work,  if  it  is  chimerical  to  hope  for  success ;  and  on  the  other 
band,  gird  ourselves  with  a  more  obstinate  resolution  to  battle  with  the  difficul- 
ties, if  they  are  only  such  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
esse  might  lead  us  to  anticipate,  if  not  indeed  in  part  belonging  to  that  very  class 
of  obstacles,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  essential  to  the  highest  ultimate  success. 

The  general  difficulty  with  which  our  system  of  collegiate  and  professioiijil  edu- 
cation has  to  contend  at  the  West,  is  that  tone  of  the  popular  mind  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  a  new  country.     It  has  been  said  by 
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one  of  the  "  Wise  men  of  the  East "  that  the  first  danger  of  an  emiffrant  society 
is  barbarism.  The  term  barbarism  we  feel  to  be  a  little  harsh,  and  the  danger  of 
such  an  effect  as  the  issoe,  whether  immediate  or  final,  of  the  caases  which  are 
pouring  such  floods  of  population  into  that  wonderful  region.  Western  men  at  least 
feel  inclined  stoutly  to  deny,  fint  then  the  laws  of  human  nature  would  enable  us 
to  predict,  with  a  certainty  all  but  absolute,  that  the  first  great  movement  of  the 
popular  mind » in  an  emigrant  society,  constituted  and  circomsunced  like  that  which 
is  taking  possession  of  the  Western  States,  would  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
learning.  There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  in  the  development  of  the  life  of 
a  society,  and  that  of  an  individual.  The  first  pulses  of  thought  in  the  infant  mind 
carry  it  out  of  itself  into  the  external  world  ;  towards  those  visible,  tangible,  rapid, 
odoriferous  and  sonorous  bodies  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  wiUi  which  through 
the  medium  of  its  physical  organization  it  is  brought  in  contact.  In  the  midst  of 
these  objects,  it  is  designed  by  its  Maker  to  spend  its  earthly  existence.  From 
them  it  is  to  derive  the  support  of  the  wonderful  scafiblding  of  bones,  muscles  and 
sinews,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  fitted  for  its  earthly  mission.  Nature,  there- 
fore, true  to  the  necessities  of  its  condition,  directs  its  first  attention,  its  firet  interest, 
its  first  curiosity,  to  the  vast  panorama  and  the  wonderful  whispering  gallery  by 
which  it  is  environed.  The  simpler  laws  of  the  objects  presented  by  the  senses,  and 
its  own  relations  to  them  are,  as  in  its  circumstances  it  is  meet  they  should  be,  the 
first  topics  of  thought.  But  does  the  current  of  thought  and  interest  run  forever  in 
this  direction  ?  Does  the  eye  never  become  sated  with  seeing  1  and  the  ear  with 
hearing  1  Has  man  no  higher  life  than  the  life  of  the  body  1  And  if  so,  however 
long  curiosity  and  the  necessities  of  the  body  may  cause  the  thoughts  to  linger  about 
the  outward  and  the  physical,  must  it  not  at  length  turn  backward  upon  its  track  ? 
Must  not  the  human  spirit,  by  an  act  of  *' self-reduplication,"  at  length  survey  its 
own  wonderfiil  powers  7  Must  it  not,  at  length,  propose  to  itself  the  great  problems 
of  its  being  1  the  great  questions  of  its  destiny  ?  The  period  at  which  these  ques- 
tions will  arise  will  vary  with  the  varying  character  of  individuals,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  which  they  will  receive  will  vary  with  the  force  of  fiivoring  or  oppos- 
ing circumstances.  But  come  they  must.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention,  and  demand  consideration,  so  surely  as  man  is  not  a  brute. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  proper  development  of  humanity. 

If  now  we  could  find  a  body  of  men  unlettered  and  poor,  banding  together  with 
a  view  of  colonizing  an  uninhabited  region,  and  of  realizing  for  themselves  and  their 
children  the  protection  and  the  various  valuable  results  of  civil  society,  what  are 
the  objects  which  we  should  predict  would  naturally  first  claim  their  attention  and 
engross  their  thoughts  1  Plainly  the  provision  for  their  physical  wants.  Hunger  is 
clamorous,  and  summons  attention  with  an  importunity  which  will  admit  of  no  de- 
lay. All  the  various  wants  of  the  body  solicit  immediate  notice.  In  a  society  thus 
constituted  and  circumstanced,  it  is  plain  that  the  external  and  physical  would 
engross  the  attention  almost  exclusively.  Animal  courage,  strength  of  muscle, 
would  of  necessity  command  high  admiration.  Those  qualities  would  be  most 
highly  valued  which  contribute  most  directly  and  largely  to  physical  comfort  and 
security.  Jo  such  a  community,  shut  out  from  the  world,  from  the  action  of  those 
spiritual  iytfluences  which  God  in  the  beginning  provided  as  the  aliment  of  man's 
spiritual  fiature,  the  period  at  which  the  higher  problems  of 'his  being  would  begin 
to  agitatq  the  mind  of  man  might,  it  is  true,  be  long  delayed.  In  tuck  a  community 
the  devek)pment  of  those  higher  attributes  of  humanity,  the  combination  of  which, 
perfectly  developed,  constitutes  true  civilization,  would  be  slow  and  feeble,  and  at 
the  best  it  would  be  imperfect  and  distorted.  Men  have  indeed  sometimes  thrown 
themselves  into  circumstances  like  these,  but  they  are  circumstances  in  which  God 
never  designed  the  human  being  to  spend  his  earthly  probation.  This,  it  may  be,  is 
the  natural  history  of  barbarism.  TAm,  it  may  be,  is  the  process  by  which  commu- 
nities have  sunk  successively  through  all  the  grades  of  the  barbarous,  and  thence, 
by  repeated  emigrations,  to  the  savage  state  of  society.  When  Cain  left  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  the  Shekinah  of  Eden,  and  colonized  the  land  of  Nod,  he  aban- 
doned the  only  influences  which  can  develop  and  sustain  the  spiritual  life,  and  with 
it,  the  true  civilization  of  a  people.    And  the  history  of  his  tribe  is  the  history  of 
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ibe  triamph  of  the  phyrieal  over  the  spiritual,  of  the  animal  over  the  human. 
Behold  it.  First  idolatry,  then  atheism,  then  every  form  of  unnatural  and  out* 
rageous  crime. 

But  this  is  not  of  necessity  the  history  of  all  emigration.     It  cannot,  I  am  persua- 
ded, be  the  history  of  that  emigration  which  is  taking  possession  of  yonder  won- 
derAil  valley,  and  whose  magnitude  and  rapidity  are  the  astonishment  of  man- 
kind.    The  day  when  the  first  white  settlement  was  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  living  men.     It  has 
been  my  privilege  often  to  converse  with  the  first  white  female,  a  noble  daughter 
of  New  England,  now  I  trust  in  heaven,  who  from  the  May  Flower  of  the  Ohio 
landed  at  the  Plymouth  of  the  West.     It  is  my  privilege  every  Sabbath,  when  at 
home,  to  worship  in  a  sanctuary  which  the  piety  and  the  poverty  of  that  little  band 
of  occidental  pilgrims  reared  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Triane  God. 
What  a  change  has  sixty  years  produced  !     The  little  opening  in  the  wilderness  at 
Marietta,  made  by  the  axes  of  that  hardy  band  of  Christian  pioneers,  has  waxed 
into  an  empire,  and  the  roar  of  its  mighty  population  now  rolls  over  the  vast  prairies 
of  the  West.     Its  reverberations  are  sent  back  upon  us  from  the  rocky  barrier 
which  curtains  the  Pacific.     The  history  of  the  pilgrims  of  Ohio  exists  as  yet  only 
in  fragments.    But  the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  "  know  it  by  heart," 
and  when  the  7ih  of  April,  1788,  will  stand  in  the  calendar  of  America  second  only 
in  reverent  observance  to  the  22d  December,  1620.     None  of  us  are   ignorant 
where  these  pilgrims  originated.     None  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit  which  they 
bore,  and  the  views  which  they  cherished,  touching  the  elements  of  social  prosperity 
and  the  true  producing  causes  of  a  high  and  Christian  civilization.      They  are  the 
very  views  which  liave  made  the  States  from  which  they  emigrated  the  wonder  of 
the  world ;  which  have  filled  them  with  a  population  at  this  moment  better  fed, 
better  housed,  better  clothed,  better  governed,  more  universally  intelligent,  and  pos- 
sessing, in  the  aggregate,  a  higher  degree  of  social  prosperity,  and  a  higher  type  of 
civilization  than  any  other  continuous  population  of  equal  amount  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe.     Such  were  the  fathers  of  the  West.    For  one  who  has  stood  in  the 
scenes  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  their  enterprise  and  their  piety,  who  has  mingled 
with  their  children,  bearing  unmistakable  moral  marks  of  their  honorable  descent, 
not  even  the  testimony  of  Washington,  full  and  explicit  as  it  is,  is  needed  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  intelligence  and  moral  worth.     These  men 
knew  what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  permanent  social  progress  and  develop- 
ment.    They  knew  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  which  must  conspire  to  pro- 
duce this  result.    The  Church,  the  School,  the  College,  and  their  necessary  ad- 
juncts ;  these  are  the  agencies  upon  which  they  relied.     They  did  not  believe 
that  one  of  them  could   flourish  without  the   others.     They  well  knew  that  in 
the  absence  of  either  the  others  would  languish  ;  and  that  in  the   absence  of  all. 
Christian  cinlization  could  not  be  perpetuated  for  a  single  generation.    Their  plans, 
therefore,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Western  society,  embraced  all  with  an  equal 
afiection.     Such  was  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  fethers  of  the  West,  in  regard 
to  education.     But  what  at  that  period,  what  in  1788,  was  the  physical  condition  of 
the  West?     It  was,  as  the  hand  of  nature  left  it,  an  unbroken  wilderness.     What 
is  it  now  ?     A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.      Look  at  its  levelled  forests,  its 
cultivated  fields,  its  cities  and  villages,  and  roads  and  canals  and  railways,  its  mines 
and  nascent  manufactories.     Count  up  the  1200  steamers,  and  the  4000  flat  boats 
floating  its  commerce,  which  in  1849  was  valued  at  $439,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to 
twice  the  value  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation.     Do  this,  and  remem- 
ber that  this  vast  physical  change  has  taken  place  within  a  little  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  that  it  is  greater  than  was  ever  before  wrought  in  any  thirty  consecutive 
generations  in  the  history  of  man.      Do  this,  and  then  answer  me  the  question  : — 
What  muH  have  been  the  chief  direction  of  the  human  will,  of  human  energy  and 
enterprise  and  eflfort  in  that  valley,  during  these  sixty  years?     It  must  have  been 
towards  the  outward  and  the  physical.    Nothing  but  an  intensity  of  interest  in  the 
physical,  and  of  devotion  to  it  well  nigh  unparalleled  in  history,  could  have  produced, 
in  so  short  a  period,  the  astonishing  results  which  we  witness.     A  vast  amount  of 
cultivated  intellect,  a  high  degree  of  knowledge,  it  is  true,  have  mingled  in  and  pre- 
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sided  over  those  miracles  of  indiutry  and  art,  which  the  hands  of  men  have  wrought 
upon  that  great  theatre.  What  now  might  we  expect  would  be  the  result  of  a  pro* 
cess  like  this,  carried  forward  for  two  generations,  upon  the  general  tone  of  the 
public  mind  1  upon  the  current  of  popular  sentiment  touching  the  value  of  collegiate 
education  ?  It  could  hardly  fail  to  dispose  men  to  test  the  value  of  every  enter- 
prise  and  of  every  institution  by  the  single  question  of  its  immediate  physical  utility. 
Can  colleges  fell  trees,  or  plough  the  soil,  or  build  roads,  or  erect  bridges?  Can 
they  dam  rivers,  or  construct  steamboats,  or  build  mills,  or  setup  machinery? 
These  are  the  interrogatories,  which  the  spirit  of  physical  utilitarianism  would  pro- 
pound, and  does  propound  concerning  colleges.  If  it  fiiils  to  receive  a  prompt  and 
unqualified  affirmative  answer,  it  asks  no  further  questions.  They  have  no  place  in 
its  sympathies.  Now  I  shall  not  underuke  before  this  audience  to  defend  colleges 
against  the  charge  of  failing  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  man's  physical  wants. 
Against  even  this  charge  they  can  be,  and  they  have  been,  triumphantly  defended, 
for  although  the  hands  of  a  clock  may  tell  the  hour  and  accomplish  the  final  aim  of 
the  machine,  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  they  would  go  if  there  were  nothing 
behind.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  addressing  an  audience  who  comprehend,  without 
an  argument,  that  the  relation  borne  by  the  instrumentalities  which  contribute 
directly  to  physical  utility — open  to  the  vulgar  gaze  and  attracting  popular  admira- 
tion to  those  deep  and  hidden  spiritual  forces  which  are  coiled  up  and  concentrated 
in  well- furnished  and  welUmanned  seminaries  of  learning — is  the  relation  of  the 
bands  of  a  clock  to  its  main-spring,  But  I  am  addressing  an  audience  also,  who 
understand  that  man  has  other  wants  besides  those  of  the  body  ;  that  the  human 
spirit  has  in  its  nature  the  germs  of  other  ideas  besides  the  useful ;  that  God  has 
given  it  faculties  to  apprehend  the  true,  the  beautifiil,  the  just,  the  good  ;  and  that 
the  development  and  propagation  of  these  ideas,  form  the  necessary  condition  of 
human  happiness,  individual  and  social,  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  I  wish  merely  to 
indicate  some  of  the  prominent  difficulties  with  which  those  have  to  contend  who 
are  laboring  to  susuin  our  colleges  at  the  West. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  cause  which  produces  them.  Let  me  occupy  ft 
few  moments  in  speaking  of  the  effects  which  that  cause  has  developed. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  Poverty. 

In  respect  to  pecuniary  support,  the  two  great  causes  of  religion  and  education, 
especially  higher  education,  rest  upon  essentially  the  same  foundation.  They  must 
appeal  for  that  support  to  some  higher  principle  than  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism.  It 
might  indeed  be  demonstrated  that  that  apirii  ought  to  sustain  them.  But  it  would 
be  a  barren  demonstration.  It  never  wtll  sustain  them.  What  now  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  condition  of  the  laborers  in  these  two  great  causes  in  the  West?  How 
is  it  with  the  laborers  in  the  Ministry  ?  As  a  body,  the  truly  competent  Ministers 
of  the  West,  those  upon  whom  New  England  relies  to  sustain  in  that  region  the 
banner  of  her  faith,  have  ample  occasion  to  be  men  of  entire  self-renunciation. 
During  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  destitute  of  our 
Home  Missionary  fields,  I  have  often  visited  the  dwellings  of  these  men,  and  seen 
them  at  their  work.  And  I  cannot  but  declare  my  conviction,  that  the  whole  field 
of  Christian  Missions  presents  no  nobler  specimens  of  self-denial  than  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Evangelical  Ministers  of  the  West.  With  native  powers  of  mind,  with 
a  discipline  of  education,  with  an  energy  of  character  which,  if  devoted  to  secular 
pursuits,  would  place  them  among  the  intellectual  magnates  of  the  land,  and  sur- 
round them  with  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  Christian  society,  many  of  them 
must  be  content,  in  their  present  vocation,  to  sustain  life  upon  the  merest  pittance ; 
must  often  forego  not  ornaments  but  necessaries,  and  must  moreover  be  content  to 
receive  even  that  pittance,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  gratuity,  doled  out,  I  fear  often, 
by  the  hand  of  a  reluctant  charity.  How  can  any  but  men  of  strong  faith  consent 
to  a  position  and  to  sacrifices  like  these  ?  O  ye  who  love  ^ion,  and  who  pray  for 
the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  gather,  I  beseech  you,  with  your  sympathies  and 
your  prayers,  about  the  Western  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Lift  up  your  petitions 
in  their  behalf,  that  they  may  be  able  to  endure  hardness,  as  true  soldiers  of  the 
cross ;  that  they  may  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
«f  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord.    And  may  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  stand  by  and 
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qiitain  his  own  commiaBioaed  ambAtMdore,  the  leoden  of  the  oacramental  host  of 
God*8  elect.  May  He  make  them  understand  the  anspeakabie  dignity  and  glory  of 
their  great  work.  When  tempted  by  the  seductions  of  the  world,  may  He  be  pre- 
sent with  His  aid.  When  faint  and  fatigued,  when  wounded  and  weary  in  their 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  when  deserted  by  friends  and  hard  preawd  by 
the  foe,  when  stunned  and  confused  by  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  enemies  of 
righteousness  and  of  God  they  are  just  ready  to  yield  the  victory,  then,  O  Lord, 
do  thou  unstop  their  ears  to  hear  upon  every  hill-top  the  rushing  pinions  of  that  \ 
heavenly  host  wherewith  thou  dost  succor  thy  Zion  in  distress  ;  then,  O  Lord,  do 
thou  open  their  eyes  to  see  that  glad  vision  of  the  future,  when  yonder  valley,  when 
this  whole  nation,  its  entire  population,  redeemed  to  God,  shall  become  the  most 
lustrous  star  in  that  bright  constellation  of  nations  which  shall  constitute  the  univer- 
sal empire  of  Christ ! 

Such  is  the  condition  in  respect  to  pecuniary  support  of  our  Western  Ministers. 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who  count  the  colleges,  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society, 
"  the  right  arm  of  their  strength,"  who  sympsthize  most  deeply  in  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  they  labor,  and  who  from  the  depths  of  their  poverty  have  con- 
tributed most  nobly  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

How  now  stands  the  case  with  their  co-laborers  in  the  cognate  and  subsidiary 
course  of  education  1  It  behooves  a  speaker  to  refer  with  some  reserve  and  delicacy 
to  a  class  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member.  I  will,  therefore,  venture  only  to  ex- 
press tne  conviction,  that  the  great  body  of  Western  teachers  have  ample  occasion 
to  echo  the  apostrophe  of  one  who  was  painfully  sensible  of  the  discrepancy 
between  his  social  position  and  his  purse : — "  O  poverty,  why  dost  thou  pinch  gen- 
tlemen !" 

The  cause  of  this,  as  the  whole  history  of  educational  movements  in  the  West 
proves,  is  popular  apathy.  And  the  higher  the  department  of  education  is,  the 
further  are  the  institutions  which  are  devoted  to  it  removed  from  popular  sympathy 
and  support.  A  eoUege  is  of  necessity,  even  when  conducted  upon  the  most  eco- 
nomical principles,  a  somewhat  expensive  establishment.  Buildings  are  to  be 
erected  and  kept  in  repair ;  apparatus  and  libraries  are  to  be  purchased  and 
enlarged  ;  and  if  the  institution  is  to  maintain  its  rank  as  a  college,  whether  its 
patronage  is  great  or  small,  a  certain  number  of  teachers  must  be  permanently  em- 
ployed. A  joint -stock  company,  which  should  assume,  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
the  business  concerns  of  any  college  in  this  country,  would  speedily  find  that  it  had 
mistaken  the  road  to  wealth.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  overcome  1  How  are  our 
Western  colleges  to  be  sustained  1  There  are  plainly  but  two  modes  in  which  this 
can  be  effected  ;  legislative  provision  and  private  bigievolence.  Can  they  depend 
upon  the  former?  Look  at  the  history  of  Ohio  legislation.  1'he  fostering  care, 
which  the  legislature  of  that  State  has  thus  far  extended  over  its  colleges,  has  con- 
sisted in  issuing  college  charters  without  number,  and  in  taxing  unsparingly  even 
the  unproductive  property  of  those  institutions  which  the  hand  of  private  mu- 
nificence has  founded.  Can  they  depend  upon  the  latter? — ^upon  this  private 
munificence  7 

If,  before  answering  the  question,  you  should  here  be  presented  by  a  college 
sgent  a  list  of  the  objections  and  prejudices  against  his  cause,  which  he  has  every 
where  met,  you  would,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  say  no.  Why  should  I  give  to  col-^ 
leges?  says  one  ;  I  have  no  children  whom  I  design  for  professional  life.  Book- 
lesming  unfits  men  for  practical  life,  says  a  second.  Why  cannot  colleges  support 
themselves  like  other  branches  of  business?  says  a  third.  There  are  too  many 
colleges,  says  a  fourth.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  creating  permanent  funds  for  sus- 
tsining  colleges,  says  a  fifth.  Colleges  are  un-American  ;  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  mere  idle  hulks  moored  in  the  stream  of  improvement.  Away  with  them. 
Let  us  have  institutions  springing  fresh  and  vigorous  from  the  American  soil,  and 
teaching  something  adapted  to  the  American  mind,  says  the  deep  and  self-compla- 
cent philosopher  of  "  progress."  Profound  objection,  by  the  way,  this  last !  Just 
as  if  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  were  not  the  same  in  America  as  in  Europe. 
Just  as  if  the  immutable  principles  of  science,  reason  and  taste,  inscribed  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  the  starry  heavens ;  blossoming  out  all  over  the  green  earth ; 
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beaTing  the  agitated  ocean ;  yea  written  upon  the  indeatmctible  apirit  of  man  itself, 
were  behind  the  age ;  not  qaite  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  mind !  The 
pith  and  point  however  of  all  these  objectiens,  the  agent  will  inform  you,  is  the  same. 
They  all  mean,  "  no  money  for  your  cause."  I  am  dwelling  upon  this  difficulty 
too  long.  The  question  is,  What  is  to  be  its  effect  upon  our  Western  colleges  ?  I 
answer:  It  is  the  rock  upon  which  all  ill- advised  schemes  of  college -building  will 
make  shipwreck.  If  we  subtract  from  the  multitude  of  our  colleges  all  those  which 
were  projected  by  speculators,  to  improve  the  value  of  their  lands ;  by  visionary 
men,  hoping  to  give  notoriety  to  their  village  or  to  secure  for  themselves  a  reputa- 
tion, or  a  field  of  action ;  all  these  institutions,  which  were  really  derigned  for  aca- 
demies, but  were  misnamed  colleges  at  their  birth,  either  from  the  love  of  mag- 
Biloquenoe,  or  in  the  hope  that  their  name  might  afifect  their  destiny  ;  if  we  make 
these  subtractions,  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  too  many  colleges  at  the  West ;  it  is 
not  trae  that  we  have  more  than  ought  to  be  sustained.  Will  they  be  sustained  1 
Yes.  Though  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  physical  is  strongly  characteristic  of  us  as 
a  people,  it  is  not  the  only  spirit  at  work  among  us.  There  is  still  to  be  found, 
even  at  the  West,  much  more  than  in  the  land  of  our  frthers*  sepulchres,  a  spirit 
which  not  merely  admits  in  words  that  man  has  an  immortal  soul,  that  he  has  other 
and  higher  wants  than  those  which  appertain  to  the  body,  but  which  makes  that 
conviction  the  ruling  principle  of  action.  Beneath  all  the  noise  and  bluster  of 
pseudo-patriotism,  which  would  fitin  persuade  the  people  that  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon is  the  birthright  of  American  citizens,  that  it  is  enough  to  breathe  American 
air  and  tread  American  soil,  a  profonnder  love  of  country  may  be  found.  There 
may  still  be  found  among  us  true  patriots,  who,  like  the  fathers  of  the  West,  under- 
stand the  conditions  upon  which  alone  the  ultimate  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  can  be  secured.  To  this  spirit,  wherever  it  bums,  at  the  East  or  the  West, 
those  collegiate  institutions,  which  ought  to  be  sustained,  may  appeal  with  safety. 
The  appeal  will  be  met,  not  indeed  with  princely  donations ;  these  belong  to  later 
times,  and  may,  by  poesibiiity,  spring  from  less  disinterested  motives ;  but  with  a 
sufficiency  to  relieve,  if  not  to  banish,  the  present  distress. 

There  are  several  other  difficulties,  such  as  the  reaction  of  the  popular  sentiment 
npon  the  young  men  in  a  course  of  education,  pressing  upon  them  like  the  atmos- 
phere, and  templing  them  to  abandon  that  course  or  to  abridge  its  term  ;  and  the 
drafts  which  the  older  and  better  endowed  colleges  of  New  England  make  upon 
our  patronage,  of  which  I  had  intended  to  speak.  But  I  have  already  trespassed 
upon  your  patience  and  upon  the  time  of  another.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the 
laborers  iA  our  Western  colleges  have  been  taught  most  efl^ctually  the  lessons  of 
patience.    They  have  been  schooled  most  thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  that  they  must 

^  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 
The  trials  which  they  are  called  to  encounter,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  griev- 
ous, they  have  been  taught  to  understand,  can  be  relieved  only  by  time,  and  in  part 
only  by  the  lapse  of  many  years,  by  those  processes  which  are  slowly  interpenetrat- 
ing society  with  nobler  views  of  the  destiny  of  man,  and  with  more  just  apprehen- 
sions of  the  true  nature  of  the  teacher's  mission.  The  influences  which  will  effect 
these  changes  are  at  work  already.  Every  year  will  multiply  them  and  augment 
their  power.  Meantime  let  not  the  patrons  of  these  institutions  expect  too  much  at 
their  hands.  Let  not  the  patrons  of  this  Society,  a  Society  which  the  West  will 
have  occasion  to  remember  with  profound  and  eternal  gratitude ;  let  not  those 
who  are  giving  and  laboring  and  praying  for  them,  anticipate  results  which  the  laws 
of  mind  and  the  condition  of  Western  society  render  it  impossible  to  realize.  Let 
them  encourage  themselves  with  the  conviction  that  the  trees  which  their  hands 
are  planting  shall  flourish  for  ages ;  and  that  each  successive  year  will  strengthen 
their  roots  and  enlarge  their  branches.  Let  them  anticipate  in  imagination  the  day, 
when  those  branches,  having  survived  '*  the  winds  of  controversy,"  shall  wave  in 
the  breezes  of  popular  fiivor ;  when  their  fruit  shall  shake  like  Lebanon,  and  grateful 
multitudes  shall  seek  their  ample  shade. 
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ADDRB98  or  Prop.  F.  W.  Cohrad. 

Mr.  Prbstdeitt, — ^The  emigration  of  Protestant  Gerroani  to  this  oonntry,  dates 
back  more  than  a  century,  and  yet,  it  is  only  abont  twenty-five  years  since  any 
thing  of  any  importance  has  been  done  among  them,  in  establishing  institutions  of 
learning.  When  we  recollect  that  they  came  from  a  land  which  abounded  with 
such  institutions ;  where  education  was  uniyersal ;  where  knowledge,  in  all  its  de* 
partments,  had  been  coltiyated  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  where  they  had  enjoyed 
all  these  adTantages,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  it  seems  strange  that  they  should 
have  neglected  founding  and  sustaining  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries, 
during  so  long  a  period.  It  must  be  apparent,  at  once,  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  unfavorable  circumstances  must  have  surrounded  them,  and  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  character  deterred  them,  arising,  however,  more  from  their  peculiar  poeitioa 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  than  from  the  natural  characteristics  of  Oermans. 

To  some  of  these  untoward  circumstances  we  beg  leave  now  to  refer. 

FmsT :  Their  pecuniary  conditum  in  Europe,  hrfore  emigrating^  waedietrees- 

ing- 

The  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation  for  Church,  State,  and  Education,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  miserable  stipend  paid  for  labor,  on  the  other,  crushed  them  to 
the  earth  in  the  moat  pinching  poverty,  necessitating  them  to  use  the  most  rigid 
economy  to  sustain  themselves  and  fiimilies.  In  many  cases,  it  took  their  all  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  passage  across  the  ocean,  while,  in  not  a  few,  even  this 
was  inadequate,  compelling  them  to  bind  themselves  and  children  to  American  mas- 
ters to  pay  the  same.  Thus,  by  a  necessity  of  circumstances,  they  were  unable,  at 
first,  to  do  more  than  build  their  churches  and  sustain  their  pastors. 

Their  religiove  condition  in  Europe  woe  likewise  unfavorable  to  their  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  Church  and  her  Institutions. 

Rationalism,  indifierentism,  and  downright  infidelity  had  swept  over  Germany 
like  the  Nubian  blast,  withering  most  of  the  fruits  of  piety  in  their  Universities, 
Churches,  and  even  nurseries,  while  dead  orthodoxy  and  lifeless  formalism  stinted 
much  of  that  which  rationalism  had  not  touched  ;  so  that  many  were  unfavorably 
afiected  by  these  influences,  and  hence  indifferent,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  best 
interests  and  onward  progress  of  the  Church.  But  here,  as  at  other  times,  God  had 
reserved  unto  himself  a  seed  in  the  Pietists,  Amdt,  Spener,  Franke,  and  their  co- 
adjutors, whose  impress  was  made  upon  many  who  came  to  this  country,  but 
whose  influence  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  give  shape  to  the  Church  here,  although 
it  was  adequate  to  become  the  leaven  which  saved  it. 

Their  political  condition  in  Europe  was  also  unfavonUtle  to  the  development  of 
that  foresight^  enterprise,  and  practical  talent,  indispensably  necessary  in  founding 
and  sustaining  institutions  on  the  voluntary  principle. 

There,  all  that  pertained  to  the  Church  and  educational  arrangements  of  the 
country,  was  controlled  by  the  Government,  without  calling  forth  the  judgment  of 
either  the  Ministry  or  Laity,  or  demanding  their  co-operation,  any  further  than 
either  to  sustain  them  by  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  take  a  part  in  instruction 
on  the  other.  Hence  they  bad  no  experience  in  the  establishment  of  institutions, 
neither  did  they  realise  the  obligation  nor  see  the  necessity,  of  providing  the  means 
of  educating  their  posterity,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  origin  and  history. 

The  character  of  their  schools  presented  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  knowledge. 

As  they  settled,  at  first,  mostly  together,  their  schools  were  entirely  German  ; 
the  branches  taught  were  only  such  as  pertain  to  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
as  there  was  no  connection  between  these  schools  aifd  the  higher  English  acade- 
mies and  colleges  of  our  country,  very  few  of  their  children  enjoyed  any  other  ad- 
vantages. Where  this  was  the  case,  the  German  language  continues  to  be  spoken, 
and  hardly  any  impression  has  been  made  upon  their  descendants  of  even  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generations,  by  the  American  educational  provisions. 

On  the  same  account,  they  failed  to  receive  educational  impressions  firom  Eng- 
land, having  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  being  foreigners  and 
speaking  a  different  language,  the  value  of  which  is  seen  in  the  Puritans  and  their 
descendants,  whose  institutions  are  but  the  children  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to 
which  they  owe  in  a  great  degree  their  intellectual  and  moral  elevation. 
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Besides  all  this,  the  Germsiis  were  proud  of  their  Isngaage,  litem  tare,  and 
ehorch,  which,  ia  their  estimation,  are  sapeiior  to  those  of  all  other  lands  and  peo- 
ple, and  hence  they  could  not  bear  to  see  the  German  grednallf  displaced  by  the 
English  language,  without  arousing  the  strongest  prejudices  and  most  persevering 
opposition  to  its  iotioddction  into  the  school  and  the  pulpit,  to  their  own  injury  and 
that  of  their  posterity  and  their  Church. 

The  effect  of  these  cauaes  was  prejudicial  to  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
Church.  Destitute  of  Church  institutions  of  their  own  here,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  Europe  for  their  Ministry,  comparatively  few  having  been 
prepared  theologically  in  the  pastor's  study.  The  supply  was  entirely  inadequate, 
the  charges  were  enormous,  embracing  sis  or  eight  congregations,  and  thousands 
of  communicants,  scattered  over  whole  counties.  Little  attention  could  be  paid  by 
pastors  thus  situated  to  their  people,  which,  together  with  the  reasons  already  re- 
ferred to,  produced  a  low  state  of  piety  among  them. 

The  same  result  manifested  itself  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  It  re- 
quired but  a  pittance  from  each  to  support  their  pastors  ;  little  or  nothing  was  done 
towards  educating  young  men  for  the  Ministry,  sustaining  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionaries, and  founding  institutions  ;  and  shut  out,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
benevolent  movements  of  the  American  Church,  they  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  the  neglect  of  intellectual  advancement  and  Church 
extension. 

Similar  was  the  efiect  on  the  educational  spirit.  The  sons  were  not  as  well 
educated  as  their  Others  had  been  ;  few  of  them  appreciated  the  value  of  a  higher 
education  so  as  to  aspire  to  its  attainment,  and  many  parents  would  have  been  un- 
willing to  afford  them  the  means,  though  able,  if  they  had,  and  hence  compara- 
tively few  were  well  educated. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Grermans  now  emigrating  to  this  country, 
so  far  as  their  condition  in  Europe  is  concerned,  although  their  situation  in  America 
is  much  more  ^vorable  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  taught  them  the  folly  of  resisting  the  influence 
of  the  English  kinguage,  and  the  value  of  having  their  children  taught  it  in  the 
school,  as  well  as  of  having  it  introduced  into  the  Church  as  soon  as  necessary. 
The  school  systems,  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  States  where  they  have  located,  are 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  them,  under  which  their  hinguage  is  giving 
place  to  the  English,  and  their  German  nationality  is  losing  itself  in  our  American 
one.  This  result  is  hastened  by  the  tide  of  American  emigration  from  all  parts  of 
the  East,  which  is  flowing  to  the  West,  and  there  mingling  itself  with,  and  impress- 
ing its  characteristics  upon  them. 

The  descendants  of  the  Germans,  most  of  whom  speak  English,  and  many  of 
whom  cannot  speak  German  at  all,  still  feel  the  efiects  of  the  un&vorable  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  their  ancestors  here,  and  of  their  neglect  in  founding  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  at  an  early  day;  nor  have  they  yet  overcome  the  influence 
which  their  views,  practices,  and  example  have  had  upon  them,  slthongh  they 
have  felt  and  are  feeling  more  and  more  the  influence  of  the  American  practical 
element  which  is  dispelling  the  German  theoretic  ;  are  receiving  more  and  more  of 
the  impress  o(  the  American  educational  provisions ;  and  becoming  more  and  more 
imbued  with  the  EvangeUcal  spirit  of  the  (xospel. 

But  great  as  these  difliculties  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  establishing  institutions 
among  them,  ihe  encouragements  are  still  greater.  Permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  iew  of  them. 

Look  at  their  number9  !  "  There  are  now  about  four  millions  of  European  Ger- 
mans in  our  country,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  said  in  his  speech  on 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  that  the  one  half  of  the  whole  American  population  was 
of  recent  German  origin.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  causes,  the  tide  of  emigration  not  only  continues,  but  increases  every  year, 
so  that  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance  of  planting  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  piety  among  them,  to  save  them  from  being  a  curse  to  themselves  and  our 
country,  and  to  enroll  them  at  the  earliest  possible  day  among  the  American  sacra- 
mental host  of  God. 

Look  at  their  national  habits  and  traita  of  character  /    They  are  nationally 
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honest,  by  educadoa  moral,  by  habit  Indnstrioaar  and  by  neoeaaity  econotoical.  Aa 
a  people,  they  are  well  educated;  aalaborera, faithful;  aa  meohanioe^akilful ;  aa 
merchanta,  aucceaaful ;  aa  famien,  unequalled  ;  and  aa  profesaional  men,  respect- 
able, la  it  not  encouraging  to  eatabliah  among  auch  a  people  thoae  inatitutiona 
which  will  improve  in  the  highest  degree  theae  aolid  traita  of  character,  and  devote 
them  to  the  beat  intereata  of  our  glorious  country  7 

Ztook  at  their  pscuniarjf  resources  I  With  auch  habitai  in  auch  a  country,  they 
mnat  become  wealthy.  Their  economy,  frugality,  indoatry  and  akill  inaore  them 
wealth.  They  will  live  where  othera  atarve,  and  thrive  where  othera  would  pine 
in  poverty.  Devoted  to  the  more  aolid  intereata  of  our  country,  they  have,  are  still, 
and  will  continue  to  amaaa  immense  treasures,  which  need  but  to  be  developed  to 
prove  a  blessing  to  their  posterity  and  the  human  race. 

Look  at  thoir  educalionat  hietorif  J  Of  what  have  they  not  shown  themselves 
capable  1  When  Popery  had  atopped  the  intellectual  world,  and  ahrouded  her  in 
darkneaa  a  thooaend  years,  Germany  atretched  fonh  her  mighty  arm,  overcame 
that  power,  produced  a  revolution,  and  gave  the  world  intellectual  day.  She  haa 
bleased  mankind  withaome  of  the  moat  important  inventiona,and  advanced  the  arta 
and  aciencea  to  the  higheat  degree  now  attained  by  man.  Her  inatitutiona  are  in 
aome  raapecta  the  modela  of  the  world,  and  much  of  her  literature  ia  the  glory  of 
the  earth.  Through  her  learning  ahe  ia  now  exerting  more  infiuence  on  the  United 
States  than  any  other  nation,  and  that  learning  is  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated by  Of.  Liaten  to  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  aona  of  New  England  on  this 
aubject.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webater  aaid  not  long  ago,  "  in  learned  lore,  Germany 
ia  more  proUfic  than  all  the  world  beaidea,"  and  Uie  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh  declared,  in 
the  speech  already  referred  to,  that,  '*  the  learning  of  Germany  embracea  every  field 
of  human  inquiry,  and  the  eiTorta  of  her  acholara  have  done  more  to  extend  the 
bounda  of  hei  knowledge  than  the  united  labora  of  the  rest  of  the  Chriatian  world. 
Every  acholar  familiar  with  her  literature^ — let  me  not  »y  familiar,  for  life  ia  too 
abort  to  cotmt  ita  boundlesa  treaaurea ;  but  every  enlightened  student,  who  has  but 
dipped  into  it,  will  readily  coofesa  ita  infinite  superiority  to  every  other,  I  might 
almoat  aay  to  all  other  literature."  Ia  it  not  encouraging  to  give  the  aame  means 
to  a  people  here,  which  have  enabled  them  to  accompliiBh  auch  a  work  in  their  native 
and?  and  may  we  not  hope,  that  under  aimiiar  advantagaa results aomewhat  aimilar 
would  follow,  modified  only  by  thoae  peculiaritiea  which  moat  reanlt  from  their  being 
educated  in  American  inatitutiona  ?  We  cannot  expect  to  give  them  the  advantages 
which  their  institutions  with  150  professors  afibrd,  nor  can  we  at  once  carry  intel- 
lectual culture  as  far,  but  we  can,  under  God,  embalm  the  knowledge  of  the  head 
more  with  the  afiectiona  of  the  heart. 

Look  at  their  religious  history  !  When  Antichrist  waa  awaying  the  aceptre 
of  religioua  deapotiam  over  the  mind,  corrupting  the  heart  by  aoperstition,  ensUv- 
ing  the  conscience  by  human  tradition,  and  leading  mankind  to  ruin,  Germany 
gave  the  world  her  Luther,  who  broke  that  aceptre,  acattered  truth  broadoaat  o'er 
the  earth,  and  set  the  conacienoe  five.  It  ia  true,  that  Germany  haa  had  to  encoun- 
ter many  and  mighty  enemiea,  but  she  haa  alwaya  produced  those  equal  to  the 
atraggle,  and  but  for  the  unhallowed  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  would, 
ere  thia,  have  gained  a  complete  triumph.  But,  take  away  the  Germans  from  the 
religious  army  of  the  world,  and  what  a  breach  would  be  made  !  Who  have  eon- 
tended  more  succesafuliy  againat  Popery,  Rationalism,  Fanaticism,  Philosophy,  and 
Pantheism,  than  they  %  And  how  many  have  fought  theae  and  kindred  errors, 
with  the  weapona  which  they  have  iiimiahed  7  In  what  department  of  efibrt  and 
graoa  haa  not  Germany  been  distinguiehed  I  Do  yon  aak  for  a  Reformer  X  She 
presents  yon  Luther.  For  a  Theologian?  Melancthon.  For  a  Missionary t 
Swartz.  For  a  Believer  1  Franke.  For  a  Chriatian  ?  Aindt.  For  a  Bible  Stu- 
dent ?  Spener.  Ia  it  not  then  encouraging  to  eatabliah  thoae  inatitutiona,  which 
in  other  times  have  produced  such  men  among  them,  ^nd  can  we  not  hope  that 
God  will  raise  up  many,  in  aome  degree  at  least,  worthy  of  bearing  their  name  and 
wearing  their  mantle  1 

Look  at  the  results  of  suek  ^orts  among  them  during  the  last  twsntf-Jivo 
fsars  I    Pemiqrlvania  Collegjs  at  Gettyshnrg,  but  18  years  old,  haa  had  in  con- 
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nection  with  it  about  1300  students,  who  have  sopplied  oar  pulpits  wich  pions  and 
educated  Ministera,  our  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  fields  with  MiarionarieSyOiir 
other  institutions  with  Professora,  our  academies  and  high  schools  with  teacheis, 
our  Churches  with  intelligent  laymen,  and  our  country  with  educated  citizens. 
From  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  connection  with  it,  about  250  have  gone  forth, 
carrying  blessings  wherever  they  went,  supplying  our  waste  places,  reviving  God's 
work  among  us,  elevating  the  tone  of  piety,  displacing  lifeless  formality,  arousing 
our  dormant  energies,  cultivating  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  purifying  our  education- 
al atmosphere,  and  bringing  out  hundreds  of  pious  young  men  to  seek  an  education, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Ministry.  Wittenberg  college  and  seminary,  but 
sixyears  old,  began  with  8  students,  which  number  increased  annually,  until  last 
year's  catalogue  numbered  156.  Twenty-five  Ministers  have  already  gone  forth,  la* 
boring  in  seven  States  and  Hindostan,  one  having  just  been  appointed  a  Foreign 
Missionary,  who  is  a  European  Grerman,  and  a  convert  fivm  Romanism.  Ab<Mit 
350  students  have  been  or  are  in  connection  with  it,  upwards  of  50  of  whom  have 
become  teachers  in  common  schools  and  academies ;  upwards  of  60  are  candi- 
dates for  the  Ministry,  and  about  a  dozen  Sabbath  Schools  have  been  organized  and 
sustained  by  them,  around  the  institution.  Similar  results  havs  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Hartwick  seminary  in  New- York,  and  Lexington  seminary  in  South 
Carolina,  with  each  of  which  a  classical  department  is  connected,  as  well  as  Hills- 
boro  College  in  Illinois,  though  on  a  more  limited  scale,  as,  either  the  fields  of  their 
operation  are  more  limited,  or  the  period  of  their  establishment  is  shorter. 
'  The  advancement  in  our  Church  under  these  influences,  in  intelligence,  libera- 
lity, and  piety,  has  been  very  great.  At  least  50  Beneficiaries  are  supported  annu- 
ally ;  at  least  50  Home  Missionaries  are  sustained  ;  and  a  Foreign  Mission,  com- 
menced six  or  eight  years  ago,  has  greatly  prospered,  embracing  four  Sutions,  six 
Missionaries,  and  a  seventh  appointed.  During  the  last  five  years  not  less  than 
960,000  have  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  founding  of  institutions  of 
learning  among  us.  Revivals  of  religion  are  frequent ;  weekly  lectures  and  prayer 
meetings  prevalent ;  Sabbath  Schools  general ;  formality  disappearing,  rationaliBm 
dying  out ;  Church  admission  based  upon  Scriptural  grounds ;  Church  discipline 
adopted  and  enforced ;  the  evangelical  spirit  controlling,  and  aU  the  great  benevo- 
lent movements  of  the  American  Church  receiving  our  sympathy,  and,  as  for  as  our 
preparedness  extends,  our  aid.  Where  can  we  see  greater  results  following  the  use 
of  means  so  limited,  and  in  so  riiort  a  time?  We  believe  not  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Is  it  not,  Uierefore,  encouraging  to  increase  those  focilities  of  improve- 
ment, that  still  greater  results,  with  GckI's  blessing,  may  follow  1 

Am  I  asked  whether  we  cannot  supply  our  own  wants  on  our  own  Western 
territory  1  I  need  only  state,  that  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  this  Society, 
together  with  the  testimony  and  applications  of  so  many  of  the  Western  institu- 
tions, seems  to  us  a  satisfhctory  reply.  Further,  Whether  we  could  not  receive 
the  aid  needed  on  our  own  Eastern  field  ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  efforts  made 
upon  it  during  the  last  five  years,  those  now  making  and  determined  upon,  for 
the  endowment  of  institutions,  are  greater  than  the  preparedness  of  the  people  to 
respond  to  them,  as  expected  and  demanded  by  our  necessities ;  and,  therefore, 
all  that  we  now  need  cannot  be  obtained.  It  might  be  true,  that  by  waiting  long 
enough  it  could  be  done,  but  then  both  we  and  the  cause  of  God  among  us  would 
greatly  sufier.  The  immense  interests  at  stake  demand  that  we  should  speedily 
be  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  so  that  the  time  now  necessarily  spent  in  effort 
to  endow  the  institution,  might  be  spent  in  visiting  the  Churches,  arousing  them  to 
activity,  encouraging  parents  to  educate  their  sons,  seeking  young  men  of  piety  and 
talents  for  the  Ministry,  and  in  inculcating  elevated  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
education  among  the  people.  Could  this  be  done,  then  a  new  era  would  dawn 
upon  us,  the  dark  clouds  now  lowering  upon  our  horizon  would  be  dispelled  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  of  hope,  and  the  bow  of  promise  would  span  our  heavens. 

And  still  further.  Whether  this  work  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  other 
institutions  of  our  country,  not  in  connection  with,  and  under  the  supervision  of, 
the  Lutheran  Church  1  This  is  the  same  as  to  ask  whether  we  could  not  give  up 
our  denominational  existence,  and  merge  ourselves  into  other  denominations ;  for 
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you  iie«d  not  be  told  that  at  long  aa  aeparate  denominationa  exiat,  ao  long  the  ne- 
oeasity  ezista  of  eatabliahing  inatitutiooa  controlled  by  tbenit  having  their  confidence 
and  aympaiby,  and  that  auch  inatitociona  can  alone  fully  develop  their  reaourcea. 
Thia  ia  out  of  the  qaestion.  The  fingliah  Churches  could  not  do  tbia  work,  becaoae 
tbey  have  not  the  men,  and  if  they  had  the  men  they  would  not  anawer,  for  in 
moat  of  onr  Churchea  the  German,  aa  well  aa  the  Engiiah,  ia  needed,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  in  many  Churchea,  while  emigration  from  Germany  continnea. 
And  if  even  they  could  preach  German,  they  would  lack  aome  of  thoae  peculiar 
qualificationa,  which  few  but  the  descendanta  of  the  Germana  have,  neceaaary  to 
great  aucceae  among  them,  and  to  full  and  free  acceea  to  them. 

It  ia  further  out  of  the  question,  because  tbey  have  a  atrong  Church  feeling. 
They  love  their  Jeraaalem.  The  name  of  Luther  ia  aa  dear  to  a  Froteatant  Ger- 
man as  that  of  Waahington  ia  to  an  American,  and  the  Church  which  beara  hia 
name  is  dear  to  them  aa  the  apple  of  their  eye.  They  regard  themaelvea  aa  the 
trank  of  JProtestantlam  and  the  mother  of  the  Reformation.  In  doctrine,  funda- 
mentally orthodox  ;  in  Church  peculiarities,  eclectic ;  in  Church  poaition,  medium ; 
in  Church  government,  liberal ;  and  in  numbers,  embracing  in  the  world  nearly  the 
one  half  of  Protestantiam,  and  in  the  United  Statea  more  than  one  million  of  aouls. 

This  would  be  the  aame  aa  to  aak  the  trunk  to  lose  itaelf  in  the  brancbea ;  or 
the  mother  to  yield  up  her  own  identity,  and  aaeume  that  of  a  child.  No  ;  yon 
might  ahow  os  a  more  beautiful  building  aa  a  dwelling-place,  adorned  with  modem 
improvements,  but  still  we  would  prefer  the  old  homestead  of  our  Lutheran  house- 
hold of  faith.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  Christ  more  than  three  centoriea  ago, 
and  have  never  been  moved  by  all  the  floods  that  hate  da^ed  over,  nor  all  the 
atorms  that  have  beaten  upon  it.  We  are  willing  to  improve  and  repair,  but  not 
to  forsake  it,  and  hence  we  will  labor  for,  live  and  die  in  it.  Owing  to  this,  I  am 
satisfied  that  of  the  1200  atudenta  who  have  viaited  Gettyaburg,  not  200  would 
have  found  their  way  into  other  institutions,  and  of  the  350  connected  with  Wit- 
tenberg, not  50  would  have  gone  elaewhere.  Congregations  have  resisted  all  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  all  other  sources,  unmoved,  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  where  they  have  educated  and  pious  Ministers,  few,  comparatively,  are 
willing  to  leave  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  If,  therefore,  the  immense  maaaea  now 
on  our  shores,  and  still  coming,  are  to  be  benefited  by  you,  it  muat  be  indirectly  by 
aiding  thoae  who  by  birth,  education,  language,  faith,  and  aympathy,  have  peculiar 
facilities  for  being  eminently  successful  among  them. 

In  view,  then,  of  these  encouragements  and  considerations,  we  appeal  to  you 
for  a  continuance  of  that  co-operation  which  you  have  heretofore  aomagnanimoualy 
extended  to  us.  Yew  ;  we  appeal  to  you  a*  PhilantkropietSt  for,  as  creatorea  of  God, 
children  of  one  great  Father,  we  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  tiea  of  a  eommon 
brotherhood,  which  call  upon  us  to  aid  each  other  in  times  of  want.  We  appeal  to 
you  as  Patriots;  for  education,  sanctified  by  piety,  haa  made  our  comitry  what  it 
now  is,  ond  if  we  would  maintain  and  advance  the  position  we  now  occupy  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  establish  and  foster  thoae  institutions  which  will 
cause  our  people  to  become  intelligent  and  virtuous,  both  indispensable  to  our  per- 
petuity and  greatness  as  a  nation.  We  appeal  to  you  as  Christians ;  for  that 
Christianity  which  knows  no  sectional  boundaries ;  which  is  confined  to  no  national 
pecaliaritiea ;  which  is  circumscribed  ^y  no  denominational  limita;  which  has  a 
tear  for  all  who  weep,  a  smile  for  all  who  rejoice,  a  helping  hand  for  all  in  dis- 
tress, and  a  great  heart  filled  with  the  love  ofcomplaeency  towards  all  who  pertain 
to  the  great  Protestant  household  of  faith,  and  of  benevolence  towarda  all  the 
world  ;  that  Christianity,  we  say,  will  prompt  you  to  do  it. 

We  appeal  to  you  as  Christian  economists  ;  for,  as  the  wants  of  the  German 
field  will  continue  to  be  greater  than  its  preparedness  to  supply  them.  Christian 
economy  points  out  the  advantagea  of  apeedily  cultivating  large  portions  of  it,  so 
that  the  portions  thus  cultivated  may  develop  their  resources,  and  aid  thoae  not 
thus  favored.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  the  aid  extended  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  about  14  years  ago,  by  New- York  and  Boston ;  for  the 
aid  thus  received  has  doubled  itself  many  fold  on  their  own  territory,  as  well  as 
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aided  encouragingly  in  establishing  a  number  of  other  institutions  beyond  their 
own  Hmits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  ten  years,  that  portion  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  under  the  influences  of  our  own  institutions,  will  be  prepared  to  supply 
much,  if  not  all,  the  wants  of  all  her  destitute  portions. 

Ij  all  this  were  tofail^  might  toe  not  appeal  to  you  on  the  ground  of  gratitude  ? 
Do  you  then  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Germans  ?  Owe  them  nothing  as 
citizens  7  Ncttfaing  as  scholars  7  Why,  your  presses  are  groaning  with  the  issues 
of  the  translations  of  their  works  ;  your  periodicals  are  enriching  themselves  with 
the  fruits  of  German  study ;  your  fitudents  are  visiting  their  institutions  to  finish 
their  education  or  prosecute  their  researches ;  your  libraries  are  being  filled  with 
their  boolu ;  your  colleges  are  teaching  their  language ;  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
studying  it  to  enjoy  its  literature.  Do  you  owe  nothing  to  the  Grermans  ?  Nothing 
in  Science  and  Art?  Nothing  in  Theology 7  in  Antiquities?  in  Exegesis  7  in  Phi- 
lology? in  Classics?  in  History? 

Why,  there  is  not  a  modem  American  book  on  these  or  kindred  subjects, 
which  is  not  imbued  with  the  results  of  German  research  and  study. 

But  is  it  said,  that  Germany  has  produced  much  evil?  Admitted  ;  but  has 
New  England  produced  none,  though  it  be  the  moral  garden  of  our  country  ?  Has 
Old  EngUnd  produced  none,  the  land  of  your  noble  ancestors  ?  But  will  not  God 
overrule  that  evil  for  good,  and  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  7  Christianity 
fought  Heathenism,  Popery,  Vulgar  Infidelity,  and  Brazen-Faced  and  Immodest 
Science,  and  conquered.  At  last  the  greatest  intellects  of  Germany  attacked  its 
authenticity  and  integrity,  and  devoted  all  their  powers  to  accomplish  its  overthrow, 
bat  it  remains  Gibraltar  still.  Who  will  now  dare  to  attack  it  again,  when  these 
have  been  vanquished  7 

O  ye  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  who  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  fore- 
sight and  benevolence  of  your  ancestors,  and  who  are  nobly  following  in  their  foot- 
steps, will  you  not,  can  you  not  sympathize  with  us,  in  our  efforts  to  elevate  and 
bless  the  Germans  and  their  descendants  7  While  others  are  sending  their  students 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  institutions  of  our  fiither-Iand,  and  modelling  theirs 
after  them,  shall  we  be  satisfied  to  found  none  here,  or  on  a  scale  so  low  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  our  origin  and  name  ?  While  we  spring  from  the  most  intellectual 
nation  on  earth,  shall  we  be  content  to  be  the  last  in  this  asylum  of  nations?  While 
others  are  ascending  the  heights  of  knowledge  attained  by  our  countrymen,  shall  we 
dig  ignobly  in  the  valley  of  ignorance  below  7  While  others  are  advancing  in  all 
the  elements  of  greatness,  shall  we  be  willing  to  degenerate  and  become  a  degraded 
race  7  While  others  are  dedicating  their  children  to  civilization  and  Christianity, 
shall  we  dedicate  ours  to  the  golden  Moloch  of  Idolatry  7  And  while  others  are 
endeavoring  to  occupy  a  place  and  gain  a  name  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world ,  shall  we  disgrace  Our  world-acknowledged  one,  and  make  it  a  hissing  and 
a  byword  7  Our  origin,  our  history,  our  institutions,  our  works,  the  shades  of  Lu- 
ther, and  the  very  blood  in  our  veins  cry  out  against  it. 

But  our  duty  is  apparent,  and  our  determination  is  fixed.  God  has  laid  this 
work  on  oor  consciences,  and  woe  is  ours  if  we  fail  to  perform  it.  By  no  diflficulties 
will  we  be  deterred,  and  by  no  discouragements  disheartened.  Before  no  enemies 
will  we  quail,  and  from  no  self-denials  will  we  shrink.  If  lefl  to  pine  in  our  poverty 
on  our  own  Western  field  ;  i(  excluded  by  pressing  wants  from  the  Eastern  one  of 
oor  own  household  of  faith ;  and  if  even  our  New  England  Good  Samaritans  could 
no  more  aid  us,  we  would  still  go  on.  Yes  ;  as  long  as  one  fragment  of  Luther's 
mantle  hangs  on  us ;  as  long  as  we  have  life  enough  to  breathe  one  of  his  prayers  ; 
as  long  as  we  have  one  mustard-seed  of  his  faith ;  as  long  as  we  can  cling  to  his 
great  doctrine  of  a  standing  and  a  falling  Church  ;  yea,  as  long  as  we  have  one 
iota  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  witnessed  this  good  confession  before  tlie  diet  of 
Worms,  "  Hir  stehe  ich ;  ich  Kann  nicht  anders ;  Gott  hufle  mir,"  so  long,  we 
will,  with  God's  help,  thank  Him  for  the  past,  trust  Him  for  the  present,  hope  in  Him 
for  the  future,  and  still  go  forward. 
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<*  The  tluuikB  of  the  Board  were  given  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Skinneh,  D.0., 
for  his  SermoQ  delirered  before  the  Society  last  eyeoing,  and  a  copy  was 
reqaested  for  publication." 

An  extract  A*pm  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  Slst,  1860. 

A.  B.  EoDT,  Secretary, 

Note.— The  publication  of  the  Biscoune  has  been  delayed  that  the 
Society  might  haye  the  benefit  of  a  repetition  by  the  Author  in  sundry 
pulpits. 
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**  We  speak  wisdom  among  them  which  are  perfect." — 1  Cor.  iL  16. 

The  apostle  had  spoken  of  the  character  of  his 
ministry  in  Corinth.  As  to  its  theme,  it  could  not 
have  been  better ;  for  he  had  known  nothing  in  his 
preaching  to  the  Corinthians  but  Christ  and  him 
cracified :  but  the  tenor  and  style  of  his  discourses 
to  them  had  been  comparatively  inferior.  The  dif- 
ference was  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  a  defect  of 
capacity  in  the  Corinthians  themselves.  I  could 
not,  he  says  to  them,  speak  to  you  as  unto  spir- 
itual, but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in 
Christ.  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with 
meat,  for  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it.  He  inti- 
mates in  the  text,  that  his  ministry  would  have 
been  of  higher  excellence  if  the  capability  of  the 
people  had  not  been  so  imperfect.  He  did  not 
speak  to  all  in  the  same  elementary  strain  which  he 
had  used  in  discoursing  to  the  Corinthians.  He 
sometimes  had  hearers  who  could  profit  by  a  more 
elevated  mode  of  instruction,  and  then  his  manner 
rose  in  accommodation  to  their  superior  abilities. 
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This  is  his  meaning  in  the  words  before  ns;  We 
speak  WISDOM  among  them  which  are  perfect.  He 
does  not  mean  by  wisdom,  «a  different  doctrine  from 
that  which  he  commonly  taught,  but  the  same  doc- 
trine in  its  more  complete  developments,  and  in  a 
higher  mode  of  treatment.  Christian  teachers  have 
but  one  doctrine  for  all ;  but  in  propounding  it  they 
are  to  vary  their  manner,  so  as  to  suit  it  as  perfectly 
as  possible  to  the  different  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  culture  in  their  hearers.  In  comprehensiveness 
of  statement,  forms  of  expression,  character  of  dis- 
cussion and  argumentation,  their  discourse  is  to  be 
as  flexible  to  classes  and  persons  as,  in  subject- 
matter,  or  substance  of  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  un- 
varied and  unchangeable. 

2.  As  there  are  views  of  truth  too  extended  and 
comprehensive,  and  arguments  too  subtile,  and  dic- 
tion too  elevated  and  elaborate,  to  be  edifying  to 
the  common  people,  so  likewise,  my  brethren,  there 
are  entebpbises  op  Chbistian  liberality  of  a 
character,  may  I  say,  too  excellent,  too  replete 
with  wisdom  and  power  ?  or,  too  various,  too  multi- 
form, and  too  far-reaching  in  their  influences, — ^to  be 
generally  appreciated.  And  such,  I  think,  is  the 
unique  enterprise  in  which  the  Society  for  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Education  at  the  West  are 
engaged.  Though  we  have  been  gaining  in  estima- 
tion, we  have  not  yet  succeeded,  according  to  our 
wishes,  in  awakening  much  interest  in  its  behalf, 
except  to  a  limited  extent,  and  among  certain 
classes.  "We  have  not  found  it  easy  to  impart  our 
convictions  of  its  importance  to  the  generality,  even 
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of  those  who  are  commendably  liberal  to  other 
operations  of  benevolence.  How  inferior  as  to 
popularity  is  this  educational  nxovement  of  ours  to 
several  projects  we  could  name,  which,  excellent  as 
they  may  be,  we  cannot  think  have  by  any  means 
equal  utility.  This  is  not  said  in  a  complaining 
spirit,  or  as  intimating  that  we  are  at  all  discour- 
aged by  it.  "We  are  not  discouraged.  The  diflB- 
culty,  we  know,  arises  from  the  nature  of  our  work. 
Its  value  is  not  so  patent,  so  perceptible  at  a 
glance,  as  that,  e.  g.,  of  the  Sabbath  school  so- 
ciety. It  is  with  us,  in  our  endeavors  to  engage 
popular  favor  for  this  association,  much  as  it  would 
have  been  with  the  Apostle,  if  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak  what  he  calls  wisdom,  not  to  them  who  were 
perfect,  but  to  babes  in  Christ. 

3.  But  we  are  not  willing  to  remain  thus  dispa- 
raged.  As  it  was  not  to  have  been  desired  that 
the  wisdom  here  intended,  should  be  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  a  few ;  or  that  the  mass  of  Christians  should 
always  be  babes  in  Christ ;  so  we  cannot  but  regret, 
that  there  should  be  no  more  to  appreciate  this 
noble  association.  It  gave  Paul  no  pleasure  that 
the  number  of  those  he  termed  perfect  was  no 
greater,  and  this  society  most  certainly  finds  none, 
in  its  experience  of  imperfect  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public.  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  been  laboring  to  enlarge  our 
sphere  of  fevor  with  the  people,  to  extend  the  wis- 
dom which  sees  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the 
business  we  are  about.  We  intend  to  pursue  this 
course.    This  occasion  it  is  hoped  will  contribute 
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something  to  the  result  we  aim  at.  With  a  view  to 
itj  my  discourse  will  be  devoted  to  the  expansion 
of  the  design  and  c)iaracter  of  our  society.  I  wish 
to  engage  earnest  thought  upon  it,  persuaded  that 
it  needs  only  this,  in  order  to  commend  our  work  to 
the  intelligent  and  the  candid,  as  deserving  the 
place  we  claim  for  it,  among  the  other  enterprises 
of  Chidstian  love  and  labor  that  distinguish  this  most 
remarkable  age. 

4.  First  of  all,  we  wish  it  to  b.e  considered  that  we 
are  strictly  an  Evangeuoal  Association,  designed  like 
other  societies  so  named  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian- 
ity, agreeably  to  the  great  missionary  commandment, 
DI50IPLE  ALL  NATIONS.  We  are  about  the  business, 
CbiBtiaa  bretliren,  of  evangelizing  mankind.  Onr 
specific  work,  educating  men,  is  connected  with 
this  business  on  the  large  scale,  not  so  directly, 
or  palpably,  as  some  others, — ^for  instance,  unques- 
tionably, the  work  of  missions  in  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter, or  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures; — ^but 
this  is  its  object ;  and  its  relevancy  to  it,  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  its  direct  or  present  effects  only, 
but  by  its  adaptation,  in  a  comprehensive  and  ex- 
tended view ;  and  judged  fairly  by  this  standard,  a 
low  place  will  not  be  given  to  it  among  the  means 
of  evangelization,  simply  because  it  is  the  business  of 
education.  Our  work  so  regarded,  will  be  seen  to 
be  analogous  to  that  of  the  men  who  patiently  ap- 
ply the  drill  in  mining  operations.  If  the  education 
we  are  promoting  be  right  as  to  its  hmd^  our  labor 
may  take  a  position  below  preaching  the  gospel, 
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but  nothing  else  will  stand  above  it.  This  was 
the  judgment  of  no  common  preacher.  "  If/'  said 
Lather,  "  I  were  to  leave  my  office  of  preaching,  I 
would  next  choose  that  of  schoolmaster  or  teacher 
of  boys ;  for  I  know  that  next  to  preaching  this  is 
the  greatest,  best,  and  most  useAil  vocation,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two  is  better."  K  the 
great  Reformer  was  not  mistaken,  we  should  not,  for 
our  work's  sake  surely,  be  excluded  from  the  list  of 
evangelical  societies,  unless  fault  may  be  found  with 
us,  as  to  our  mode  of  operation  and  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation we  are  endeavoring  to  advance.  On  these 
points  we  ask  examination. 

6.  It  was  that  education  in  the  "West  might,  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  be  conducted  aright,  and  to  the  requisite 
extent,  that  this  association  was  formed.  The 
necessity  lay  plainly  before  us,  that  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  wise  evangelism — one  which  is  not  in 
too  much  haste  as  to  results,  and  which  has  respect 
to  the  relations  of  things  to  one  another — ^the  busi- 
ness of  education,  under  just  direction,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale,  must  be  going  on  in  the  por- 
tion of  country  to  which  the  designation,  the 
WEST,  is  applied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  parti- 
cularly of  this  magnificent  part  of  our  great  domain ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  vast  extent,  its  fertility,  its 
prospective  populousness,  and  the  relation  of  this 
part  to  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  of  this  to 
other  lands,  puts  it  beyond  doubt,  that  here,  at  no 
very  remote  future,  is  the  seat,  virtually,  of  the 
World's  empire.  ' "  The  same  causes,  says  an  En- 
glish author,  which  transferred  the  sceptre  of  civili 
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zation  and  tlie  weight  of  lier  influence,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  to  western 
Europe,  must,  in  the  course  of  no  long  period,  carry 
them  from  the  latter  to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon.''  The  importance  of  thoboughly 
ENANGELiziNa  this  region,  is  therefore  paramount 
and  primary.  But  might  it  be  thus  evangelized, 
wUhcmt  being  adequatelAf  educated,  wider  OhHatiom 
mjhience  amd  enperintendenoe  f  This  question  we 
think  answers  itself. 

6.  But  if  it  might,  it  would  be  still  unpre- 
pared for  its  great  destination  as  the  empil^  region, 
without  heing  so  educated.  To  subserve  the  interests 
of  Christianity  in  the  exercise  of  dominion,  the 
"West  must  itself  be  an  eduoatoe.  The  purpose  of 
Christianity  involves  the  elevation  of  man  in  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  even  to  the  highest  attainable 
measures.  A  country  of  course  neglecting  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  is  therein  not  serving  Christ,  but 
the  prince  of  darkness ;  and  instead  of  being  an  instru- 
ment of  propagating  the  gospel  among  foreign  nar 
tions,  will  become,  if  it  be  not  already,  a  field  for 
foreign  missionary  labor.  K  the  sovereign  sway  of 
the  "West  over  the  destinies  of  the  race  is  to  be 
favorable  to  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  Chbibt, 
we  have  made  no  mistake  in  desiring  for  it  the  high- 
est type,  and  a  full  measure  of  educational  appliance, 
— in  doing  what  we  can  to  secure  the  most  perfect 
cultivation  and  accomplishment  of  its  intellect ;  to 
make  it  pre-eminent  in  literature  and  art;  to  re- 
plenish it  with  men  of  high  scholarship  and  science, 
with  schools  and  all  the  higher  institutions  of  leam- 
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ing ; — ^in  a  word,  to  seek  for  it  mteUechud  distinction, 
eqnal  to  that  wMch  it  is  to  receive  as  the  nniversal 
ascendant  in  other  respects.  "Without  this,  unques- 
tionably, the  "West  will  not  receive  its  great  impe- 
rial power  over  the  world,  to  exert  it  for  the  exten- 
sion and  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  West 
itself,  we  are  sure,  cannot  be  thoroughly  Christian- 
ized, but  by  means  of  elaborate  pains  in  its  educa- 
tion, along  with  all  other  requisite  labors ;  but  if  it 
could  be  made  Christian,  it  would  not  long  remain 
so  without  education,  much  less  be  an  appropriate 
instrument  for  diffusing  Christianity  among  men. 
As  Christianity  and  civilization  advance  together,  so 
they  ought  ever  to  be  combined,  in  instrumental 
agencies  and  provisions,  for  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  every  well-devised 
system  of  measures  for  promoting  the  religion  of 
Christ,  to  exalt  mankind  to  the  highest  attainable 
stage  of  civilization. 

Y.  But  while  we  assumed  as  a  necessity,  that 
this  heir  of  supreme  empire  be  educated,  we  were 
folly  persuaded  that  to  our  pubpose  it  will  not  edvr 
cote  itedf.  We  did  not  think  it  probable,  that  the 
West  will  grow  to  maturity  wieducated.  The 
time  appears  to  be  near,  when  education,  if  not 
Christianity,  will  be  universal.  "  A  vast  and  mo- 
mentous moral  crisis,'^  says  a  recent  writer,  "is  ra- 
pidly approaching — ^the  rise  of  education,  through- 
out the  mass  of  the  people.''  Whether  mankind  are 
to  be  advanced  in  religion  or  not,  the  human  mind,  in 
the  humbler  as  well  as  higher  classes,  is  rising,  ex- 
panding, and  putting  forth  a  degree  of  energy  and 
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independence  hitherto  unknown.  As  an  intellectoal 
being,  man  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  ascending 
scale.  Knowledge,  if  not  religion,  is  spreading  through 
the  earth.  Popular  education  is  fast  becoming,  if  it 
be  not  already,  the  chief  concern  of  communities 
and  states  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It.  is 
advancing,  and  will^  doubtless,  under  the  general 
impulse  of  the  times,  advance  more  and  more  in  the 
West.  It  has  peculiar  aids  and  incentives  there,  as 
weU  as  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  mixed  popu- 
lation, which  like  a  flood  is  pouring  into  that  im- 
mense country,  are  not  to  be  barbarians,  nor,  in  their 
maturity,  much,  if  at  all,  below  any  part  of  man- 
kind in  learning  and  civilization.  Nothing  can 
hinder  the  advance  of  education  in  all  the  Western 
states,  unless  it  can  restrain  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
the  most  energetic  of  its  tendencies,  and  turn  back 
the  tide  of  human  improvement,  which,  with  a 
force  resistless  as  the  tide  of  the  sea,  is  spreading 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  doubted,  that  the  West  is  to  be  highly  edu- 
cated ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  it  will  be 
proportionably  Christianized,  or  that  it  will  not  be 
unchristian.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween intellectual  and  spiritual  improvement, — 
growth  in  knowledge  and  growth  in  faith.  Though 
Christianity  would,  in  every  way  and  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  promote  education,  the  converse  is  not 
certain.  Education  may  advance,  apart  from,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  Christianity.  There  are  facts  more 
than  enough  to  show  that  infidelity,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  form  and  in  all  its  varieties,  may  con. 
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nect  itself  with  great  advancement,  in  science,  let- 
ters, and  general  knowledge.  Nay,  there  is  always 
the  ntmost  danger  of  this,  if  proper  means  of  pre- 
cluding it,  be  not  vigorously  employed.  And  there 
is  but  one  means  that  may  be  confidently  relied  on  as 
adequate,  namely,  ffie  keeping  vp  an  eqtuzl  balcmce^ 
in  ccmducstmg  the  huainess  of  educatwn^  hePween  the 
a^Uwncea  of  religion,  amd  the  other  inf/uencea 
need  im,  inieUedmal  diaoipUne  and  training; — the  oo- 
Cluing  of  the  inteUeot  with  apirUual  eubjecta,  in  due 
proportipn  to  its  meaewrea  of  aUeniion  and  applica- 
tion to  &idjjecta  of  aeoula/r  Jcmowledge.  Let  nature  be 
left  to  its  own  tendencies  and  operations,  and  educa- 
tion will  conduce  to  infidelity,  if  it  do  not  include  the 
proportionate  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  For,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
"the  mind's  susceptibility  of  theobjections  which  may 
be  urged  against  revelation  will  be  increased,  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ability  to  remove 
them.  Conscious  of  having  mastered  certain  diffi- 
culties that  attach  to  subjects  which  he  has  studied, 
one  so  educated  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  him- 
self about  difficulties  in  revelation ;  revelation  not 
having  received  from  him  the  same  degree  of  atten- 
tion; and,  forgetful  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  his 
studies,  charges  the  fault  on  the  subject.  It  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  required  of  us  by  the  Author 
of  revelation,  that  his  word  should  have  a  due  share 
of  our  intellect  as  well  as  pur  heart,  and  that  the 
disproportionate  direction  of  our  talents,  no  less  than 
of  our  affections,  to  the  things  of  this  world,  should 
disqualify  us  for  faith."    The  frequent  connection 
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between  higli  intellectual  cultivation  and  religions 
indifference  or  skepticism,  has  hence  its  explanation ; 
so  far  from  this  connection  being  strange  to  us,  we 
shall  wonder  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  when  we 
consider  what  measure  of  application  is  generally 
bestowed  on  religious  subjects  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation. 

8.  Under  a  conviction  of  this  momentous  truth, — 
the  necessity  for  a  just  measure  of  Christian  influ- 
ence, or  a  just  occupation  of  the  mental  powers 
with  spiritual  subjects,  in  every  system  of  education 
which  is  not  to  be  a  nursery  of  infidelity ; — ^under 
this  conviction,  we  commenced  and  are  prosecuting 
our  work.  "We  did  not  think  that  without  our  aid 
"Western  education  would  not  advance.  We  were 
not  apprehensive  that  the  rising  and  spreading  do- 
minion, which  a  century  hence  is  probably  to  have 
the  world  under  its  hand,  might  be  a  great  savage 
or  barbarian  power ;  and,  perchance,  repeat  on  the 
civilized  nations,  the  vandalism  by  which  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  overthrown.  Eather  did  we  fear, 
that  the  vast  domain  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
West,  when  filled  with  powerfol  states,  and  more 
people  than  the  earth  now  contains,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  a  civilization  as  high  perhaps  as  mankind 
have  known,  might  be,  but  as  an  immense  embodi- 
ment of  a  learned,  a  philosophical,  and  triumphant 
iofidelity.  This,  from  many  causes  manifest,  and 
in  vigorous  operation,  appeared  to  be  the  peril  more 
to  be  guarded  against  than  romanism,  barbarism, 
or  any  other.  And  if,  in  sober  thought,  there  be 
no  probability  that  this  is  to  become  a  reality,  it  is 
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only  becaiise  of  the  assumption,  that  an  appropriate 
agency  for  preventing  it  will  be  nsed  with  the  re- 
quisite diligence  and  perseverance.  This  fact  it  was 
that  convinced  ns  of  the  necessity  for  a  very  en- 
larged and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
educating  the  Weetj  vmder  Ghristia/n  mjhience^from 
eome  other  quarter.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  an  instnunentality,  to  the  necessary  extent? 
would  spontaneously  develop  itself  ^lere.  Not  only 
did  the  character  of  the  population  preclude  such  a 
probability,  but  there  were  influences  against  it, 
acting  on  that  part  of  our  country  from  the  other 
parts,  and  also  from  foreign  lands;  and  to  a  wide 
extent  they  were  under  a  systematized,  vigilant, 
and  industrious  management  —  the  management 
of  "The  man  .op  bts.^  Yes,  apart  from  counteract- 
ing influences,  such  as  we  are  seeking  to  establish 
and  multiply  in  the  West,  it  was  but  too  probable  j 
that,  under  the  plastic  hand  of  an  infldel  system  of  I 
education,  it  would  become  a  more  puissant  adver-  ' 
sary  to  the  gospel  than  has  yet  arisen  in  the  earth ; 
but  nothing  except  a  continued  miracle  could  prom- 
ise the  opposite  result.  Was  not  this  a  sufficient 
reason  for  beginning  such  operations  as  ours  ? 

9.  It  was  not  of  ourselves  that  we  were  directed 
to  the  Higher  Institutions  of  learning  as  the  instru- 
ments of  our  influence.  Certain  institutions  of  this 
character,  which  had  struggled  into  existence,  find- 
ing themselves  in  circumstances  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, made  known  to  us  their  wants  and  their  con- 
flicts, and  in  the  name  of  evangelical  religion  asked 
oar  assistance.    We  could  not  turn  away  from  their 
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urgent  and  importunate  application ;  we  heard  the 
story  of  their  troubles  and  discouragements;  we 
had  some  impression, — a  very  inadequate  one  we 
must  confess,— of  the  inestimable  value  of  their 
work;  we  considered  the  self-denial  and  adver- 
sities which  they  endured,  while  striving  to  carry  it 
on;  and,  moreover,  we  were  made  aware  of  the 
blessings  which  in  many  forms  they  had  received 
from  God, — ^the  evidences  he  had  given  of  his  pres- 
ence and  co-operation  with  them  in  their  patient 
labors.  And  having  sufficiently  proved  the  inade- 
quacy and  inconvenience  of  isolated  and  unsystema- 
tized contributions,  we  became  convinced  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  organization  in  their  behalf.  Hence 
our  society.  It  was  the  result  of  circumstances, 
which,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  may.be  said  to  be 

PBOVLDENTIAL. 

10.  But  having  in  this  manner  come  into  exist- 
ence, in  connection  with  these  institutions,  we  have 
not  been  inattentive  to  ourselves  as  a  society,  sus- 
taining this  novel  relation.  "We  have  greatly  en- 
hanced impressions  of  the  importance  of  the  steps 
we  were  taking  when  we  were  forming  the  society ; 
we  find  responsibilities  upon  us  far  weightier  than 
we  then  thought  of  assuming.  There  is  a  depth  and 
reach  of  significance  in  oub  name,  which  we  did  not 
think  of  when  we  chose  it.  Nay,  we  have  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness to  which  we  have  set  our  hands.  Even  yet, 
there  is  doubtless  not  one  of  us  who  has  fully  com- 
prehended the  importance  of  coUefftate  education  at 
the  West,  or  weighed  in  a  just  balance  the  advantage 
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of  having  education  in  this  department  conducted 
there  to  the  requisite  extent,  under  the  control  of 
spiritual  religion.  The  power  of  education,  like  all 
other  power,  rises  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
its  kind.  The  college,  as  an  instrument  of  public  . 
education  for  professional  life,  is  the  most  perfect  i 
invention  that  man  has  yet  employed.  It  may  be 
improved,  and  doubtless  will  be,  if  society  continues 
to  advance ;  but  there  is  no  probability  that  it  will 
be  ever  superseded.  Under  appropriate  modifica- 
tions, the  college  we  are  confident  will  remain,  as 
the  best  standing  instrumentality  for  imparting  a 
liberal  education,  so  &r  as  such  education  proceeds 
previous  to  the  study  of  a  learned  profession.  Such 
is  and  will  be  the  college — ^for  good  or  for  evil,  who 
can  measure  itp  power  ?  "With  few  exceptions  the 
most  highly  educated  men,  in  any  community,  have  • 
the  most  influence,  and  the  men  of  chief  influence 
among  a  people  generally  detenmne  their  destiny. 
To  know  what  a  people  are,  and  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict within  certain  limits  what  they  are  to  be,  we 
have  but  to  look  at  the  men  who  hold  the  places 
of  power  and  authority  among  them ; — ^their  divines, 
their  teachers,  their  authors,  their  statesmen,  their 
civilians,  their  rulers.  But  among  an  educated 
people,  these  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  alumni 
of  colleges,  by  whose  faithful  diligence  and  care  they 
were  trained  for  the  lofty  functions  they  fulfil.  The 
lower  schools,  in  respect  to  those  of  their  members 
who  are  to  be  educated  for  the  learned  professions,  * 
look  to  colleges  as  the  points  of  regular  culmination 
to  educational  labors ;  and,  as  a  general  fact,  these 
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Aitnre  framers  of  the  national  character  and  fortunes 
are,  in  due  time,  received  by  these  institutions  to  be 
farther  prepared  for  the  high  places  which  they  are 
to  fill  in  after  years.  In  calling  us  therefore  to  the 
work  of  advancing  collegiate  education  at  the  "West, 
under  evangelical  influence,  the  providence  of  Grod 
has  indeed  devolved  upon  us  a  grave  responsibility. 
If  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust,  so  far  as  our  connect 
tion  with  colleges  is  concerned,  what  is  it  we  shall 
be  doing,  to  mould  the  character  of  the  West,  and 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  of  man- 
kind? 

11.  And  if  our  stewardship  as  exerted  through 
the  college  be  so  important,  it  acquires  a  higher 
interest  when  regarded  in  its  connection  with  the 
other  class  of  institutions  through  which  we  oper- 
ate. In  these  we  have  to  do  ^ihprofeasionoA  edu- 
cation ;  and  while  the  profession  whose  sphere  Ti^e 
would  enlarge,  and  whose  standing  we  would  ele- 
vate, is  that  which,  as  Christians  seeking  the  ex- 
tension of  the  gospel,  it  is  fitting  and  expedient 
that  we  should  thus  advance,  it  is  also,  of  all  the 
professions,  the  most  potent,  ample,  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  influence.  Among  the  sciences,  the 
queenly  empire  of  theology  is  conceded.  Educa- 
tion in  theology,  of  course,  is  education  for  the 
highest  kind  of  sovereignty.  K  precedence  in  power 
keep  proportion  with  enlargement,  cultivation,  and 
furniture  oi  mind,  it  will  always  be  found,  other 
points  being  equal,  with  the  most  perfectly  edu- 
cated theologians ;  these  being,  fi»om  the  nature  of 
their  vocation,  the  paost  completely  educated  men. 
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Unquestionably,  if  this  association  was  to  have  em- 
ployed for  the  accomplishment  of  their  design  the 
most  efficacious  means,  it  was  necessary  that,  along 
with  colleges  and  other  fit  instrumentalities,  they 
should  also  have  sought  to  put  forth  their  influence 
in  and  through  the  appliances  of  theological  educa- 
tion. They  might  have  doubted  as  to  their  even- 
tual triumph,  if  they  had  let  this  department  alone ; 
they  would  have  had  no  cause  for  doubt,  if  success 
here  should  crown  their  labor.  Theological  educar 
tion  adequately  secured,  aU  is  secured.  Let  but 
the  men  who  fill  the  pulpits  and  professorships  at 
the  West  be  accomplished  theologians,  as  well  as 
evangelical  Christians,  and  if  the  number  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  population,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  fear  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  West  for  the 
part  she  is  to  perform  as  the  great  empire  power. 

12.  And  though  undesigned  on  our  part,  it  was 
by  no  means  strange,  that  having  undertaken  to 
assist  and  multiply  colleges,  this  higher  work 
shotdd  have  been  also  on  our  hands.  Theological 
education  has  a  close  relationship  to  collegiate. 
The  fact,  at  least,  is  unquestionable,  that  weU-con- 
ducted  colleges  have  almost  no  existence  apart 
from  the  agency  of  an  educated  ministry.  If  col- 
leges, in  any  land  or  age,  have  served  well  their 
just  purpose,  by  producing  men  adequately  fur- 
nished for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  for  places  of 
authority  and  influence,  it  has  been  because  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  trustees  or  teachers, 
who  had  enjoyed,  or,  at  least,  who  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  theolo^cal  education.    How  appro- 
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piiate  was  it,  then,  that,  in  the  name  of  onr  so- 
ciety, iheologioal  education  should  be  connected 
with  collegiate  f  If  we  would  advance  the  latter  at 
the  West,  so  as  to  make  it  auxiliary  to  Ohristianity, 
must  we  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  given  our 
labor  to  the  ftirtherance  of  the  former  also,  unless 
we  might  look  to  the  East,  or  somewhere  eke,  for 
the  presidents,  the  professors,  and  the  directors  of 
our  colleges  ? 

13.  But  having  as  our  main  purpose  the  ad- 
vance of  Christianity,  our  engagement  in  the  busi- 
ness of  theological  education  was  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated for  a  more  obvious  reason.  We  were  to 
put  forth  our  influence  chiefly  through  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  If  we  needed  these  to  carry  forward 
collegiate  education,  the  direct  end  was  to  obtain 
more  ministers.  Through  the  Christian  ministry  we 
were  mainly  to  work,  first  and  last,  in  pursuing  our 
final  object.  All  our  subordinate  movements  and 
concerns  were  to  depend  ultimately  on  their  care 
and  labor.  Ministers,  therefore,  were  our  chief 
want,  and  to  obtain  them  our  highest  concern,  next 
to  the  supreme  end  for  which,  as  a  society,  we  had 
our  being.  We  coxdd  not  proceed  in  our  principal 
business  without  embracing  theological  education  in 
our  plan  of  operations. 

14.  Here,  truly,  is  a  combination  of  potent  in- 
fluences ;  but  there  is  an  element  of  power  in  this 
society  which  has  not  yet  been  indicated :  our  name  of 
itself  does  not  declare  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
or  forgotten :  it  lies  in  the  type  of  religion  to  which 
our  educational  labors  are  devoted.    We  call  our^ 
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selves  a  society  for  promoting  merely  collegiate  and 
theological  education ;  but  before  we  existed  in  this 
character,  we  had,  if  our  professions  did  not  misre- 
present us,  a  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  distinc- 
tiveness, as  to  our  religious  principles  and  views. 
The  association  is  composed  of  individuals  belonging 
to  the  presbyterian  and  congregational  churches, 
and  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  the  busi- 
ness of  education  would  proceed  under  our  direction 
uninfluenced  by  our  ecclesiastical  connections.  Ca- 
tholic and  liberal  as  we  are  required  to  be,  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  our  own  denomination- 
aJisin,  we  should  be  unfaithM  to  ourselves,  and 
should  disappoint  general  expectation,  if  we  were 
not  to  be  earnestly  and  zealously  engaged  in  pro- 
moting education  in  both  of  the  important  depart- 
ments signified  in  our  title,  under  the  command 
of  our  own  peculiar  views  and  sentiments.  It 
will  not  be  to  our  honor  if,  in  the  colleges 
and  theol(^cal  schools  through  which  our  agency 
is  to  be  ex^i;ed,  education  does  not  advance  in  the 
spirit,  and  subserviently  to  the  division  of  evange- 
lical  religion  in  the  specific  form  in  which  we  have 
professed  it.  That  form  is  weU  enough  defined.  In.  1' 
our  last  anniversary  discourse,  the  term  PuBiTAisTBit  • 
was  applied  to  it,  and  no  term  perhaps  could  better 
express  it.  We  covet  no  sectarian  notoriety  or 
name ;  the  spirit  of  sect  we  renounce  as  unchristian ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  unwilling  to  avow,  as  we  do, 
that  we  hold  and  are  seeking  to  propagate  the  prin- 
ciples substantially  of  the  puritans.  Let  it  be  there- 
fore remembered,  that  our  appropriate  work,  pre- 
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cisely  defined,  is,  the  advancement  of  collegiate 
and  theological  education,  nnder  the  direction  and 
for  the  spread  of  puritanical  religion. 

15.  Our  distinctive  type,  of  religion,  I  have  said, 
is  an  element  of  power  in  this  society.  It  is  so,  most 
certainly,  if  in  truth  it  be  present.  If  we  are  puri- 
tans indeed,  we  are  such  in  pursuing  our  work ;  we 
have  foresworn  an  indolent,  spiritless,  inconstant 
course  of  procedure,  and  have  subjected  our  wills 
and  energies  to  the  control  of  principles,  than  which 
none  more  vital  and  effective  have  been  known 
among  men.  If  the  spirit  of  puritanism  has  found 
place  in  this  society,  there  is  a  working  power  in  it 
of  which  the  demonstrations  are  not  indecisive  or 
few.  History  abounds  with  them  from  early  times. 
The  term  puritanism,  as  our  distinction,  candor  has 
led  us  to  adopt ;  but  before  that  term  was  applied 
to  it,  its  existence  had  been  revealed  with  emphatic 
singularity  through  the  entire  course  of  church  his- 
tory. It  is,  we  hold,  nothing  other  than  the  Pauline 
expression  of  the  genius  of  Christianity ;  and  from 
Paul  to  Augustine,  from  Augustine  to  Calvin,  from 
Calvin  to  Edwards,  from  Edwards  to  Chalmers,  this, 
the  type  of  spiritual  religion  by  which  our  society 
professes  to  be  animated,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
which  it  came  into  being,  has  signalized  itself  by 
self-renouncing  labors  and  sacrifices  for  the  gospel's 
sake,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  evangelism. 

16.  Such  is  the  association  whose  seventh  anni- 
versaiy  we  are  observing;  such  its  work  and  its 
character.  By  this  very  imperfect  attempt  to  set 
it  forth  before  you  I  have  acquired  a  more  vivid 
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sense  of  its  utility  than  I  have  had  before ;  it  pos- 
sesses a  value  in  my  view  which  I  am  not  able 
to  express ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  advance  for  it, 
freely  and  confidently,  the  following  imperative 
claims: 

I  claim  for  it,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should 
be  no  longer  any  disparagement  of  the  kind  of  instru- 
mentality it  is  using  for  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
Educational  movements  of  the  higher  kind,  as  a 
means  of  propagating  the  gospel,  ought  not  to  be  so 
little  employed,  so  little  valued,  as  they  have  been  by 
the  reformed  churches.  There  is  a  great  misjudg- 
ment,  a  great  shortrsightedness,  on  the  part  of  many 
persons,  as  to  the  kind  of  agency  most  to  be  relied 
upon.  We  have  more  than  sufficient  cause  for  our 
regret  at  the  comparatively  small  interest  which  is 
taken  in  the  work  we  are  striving  to  carry  forward. 
When  after  commending  our  enterprise  as  well  as 
we  can  to  the  liberality  of  our  Christian  friends,  we 
find  that  some  other  object,  of  almost  no  compara- 
tive importance,  engrosses  the  sympathy  a  portion 
of  which  we  desire ;  though  we  can  comfort  our- 
selves against  despondency  by  the  inward  assurance 
we  have,  that  so  worthy  a  work  as  ours  will  not  be 
always  so  undervalued,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
deeply  feeling  and  earnestly  protesting,  that  such 
injustice  and  such  impolicy  as  this  ought  to  have  an 
immediate  end.  Is  there  any  excess  in  the  repre- 
sentations which  have  been  given,  of  the  potency  of 
systematized  educational  labor  such  as  ours,  as  a 
means  of  propagandism  ?  Has  the  Protestant 
church  listened  attentively  to  the  voice  which  his- 
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tory  lifts  up  on  this  subject  ?  The  great  antago- 
nistic agency  developed  by  the  early  success  of  the 
Reformation,  employed  itself  mainly  in  educational 
operations,  chiefly  of  the  highest  kind ;  and  the  re- 
sults have  astonished  and  do  yet  astonish  the  world. 
"  The  Jesuits  themselves,  we  cannot  but  suppose,  were 
now  and  then  struck  with  terror  at  the  awful  energy 
of  their  own  machinery,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
general  of  the  society  said  to  the  Duke  of  Bran- 
cas,  See^  my  lord^from  this  room— from  ihia  room  I 
govern  not  only  Parity  but  China  ;  not  onhf  Cldna^ 
hut  the  whole  worlds  without  amy  one  hnowing  hx/w  it 
is  mmiagedP*  They  have  lost  none  of  their  confi- 
dence in  the  efficiency  of  their  system.  "  The  Jesuit 
influence  has  very  recently  been  felt  at  the  French 
capital,  has  shaken  the  National  Assembly,  and  con- 
vulsed the  republic,  by  a  desperate  and  nearly  suc- 
cessful movement  to  obtah^  the  control  of  the 

EDirOATIOK  OP  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY.^f      Do  UOt  pro- 

testants  begin  at  length  to  see  in  this  example, 
an  intimation  of  what  would  be  a  wise  pro- 
cedure on  their  own  part?  Is  it  to  the  praise 
of  protestantism,  that  it  has  employed  so  im- 
perfectly and  so  feebly  an  instrumentality,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  its  adversaries,  has  proved  itself  to 
be  of  such  sublime  power  ?  This  instrumentality 
our  humble  society  are  endeavoring  at  last  to  bring 
into  systematic  operation,  in  promoting  spiritual  re- 
ligion. Deserves  the  attempt  no  encouragement 
from  the  friends  and  professors  of  that  kind  of  re- 

*  Professor  Porter. 

f  This  and  the  former  quotation  have  been  added  since  the  first  delivery 
of  the  discourse. 
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ligion  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  an  agency  whicli 
has  achieved  such  stupendous  results  in  extending 
spiritual  despotism,  would  be  less  successful  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  if  used  with  equal  diligence  and 
wisdom  in  the  extension  of  the  blessed  gospel  ? 

17.  Secondly,  as  engaged  in  promoting  the  chief 
common  interest  of  our  own  religious  denominations, 
we  claim  a  full  share  of  sympathy  and  assistance 
from  them.  As  puritans,  and  children  of  the  puri- 
tans, controlled  by  their  spirit,  and  devoted  to  the 
diffusion  of  their  principles  and  the  multiplication 
of  their  numbers,  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop  the 
energies  of  systematized  educational  labor  in  its 
highest  branches.  We  are  using  for  the  advance-, 
ment  of  the  puritan  system,  the  same  influence 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  has  been 
so  astonisliingly  triumphant.  We  shall  hardly  de- 
serve our  puritan  name,  if  we  fall  much  behind  the 
Jesuits  or  any  others  in  energetic  perseverance,  or 
wise  contrivance ;  and  we  should  evince  but  little 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  or  in 
God's  blessii^  on  faithfdl  laboi-s  for  their  advance- 
ment, i£^  while  pursuing  such  labors  with  equally 
ample  means,  we  should  expect  much  less  success. 
Will  the  friends  of  puritanism  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence our  earnest  application  for  an  increase  of 
means  ? 

18.  Thirdly,  we  claim  good-will,  at  least,  from 
all  the  evangelical  denominations.  The  cause  we 
are  endeavoring  to  advance  is  not  in  any  degree  so 
peculiar  to  ourselves  as  to  be  substantially  different 
from  the  great  common  interest  of  all  these  denomi- 
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nations.  Our  peculiar  views  and  principles  do  not 
require,  nay,  do  not  permit  us,  to  pursue  as  our  chief 
end  any  other  than  the  chief  end  of  the  universal 
church  of  Christ,  Indeed,  our  peculiarity  itself 
is  in  no  particular  so  prominent  as  in  this, — ^para- 
mount regard  to  that  in  which  we  are  not  peculiar, 
but  one  with  all  of  every  name,  who  are  workers 
together  with  Christ,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  for  which  he  died.  Earnestly  us  we 
are  attached  to  our  distinctive  principles,  not  one  of 
them  is  of  any  value  to  us  compared  with  those 
essential  points  wherein  all  true  Christians  are 
united  with  Christ  and  with  one  another.  K  one  , 
of  our  distinguishing  traits  is,  that  we  are  anti-lati- 
tudinarian,  it  is  another  of  them  that  we  are  anti- 
sectarian.  Such,  of  course,  is  the  spirit  of  our  so- 
ciety ;  and  if  the  powerful  machinery  we  are  work- 
ing with  is  not  unavailing  in  our  hands,  we  shall 
diffuse  this  spirit  in  the  West,  and  wherever  in  other 
lands  our  influence  shall  be  felt.  In  this  spirit  we 
shall  conduct  the  business  we  have  undertaken ;  and 
all  the  educated  men  we  shall  be  instrumental  in 
producing,  will,  if  true  to  their  training,  pursue 
education  and  every  other  appropriate  means  of 
evangelization,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  order  to  its 
universal  ascendency.  It  is,  in  our  own  view,  the 
highest  excellence,  the  incomparable  glory  of  our 
system,  that  it  binds  us  to  this  catholic  course  of 
procedure ;  and  hence  we  rely  on  our  very  peculia- 
rity to  gain  for  us  the  confidence,  and,  as  far  aa  may 
be,  the  fellowship  of  every  branch  and  member  of 
the  great  evangelical  brotherhood.    No  part  of  this, 
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the  true  Christian  church,  will  do  itself  hurt  by  any 
expression  of  friendly  sympathy  it  may  extend  to 
us  in  our  appropriate  labors.  K  our  brethren  will 
strengthen  our  hands,  it  will  be  ultimately  but  to 
strengthen  their  own,  in  advancing  their  own  no  less 
than  our  supreme  concern. 

19.  Fourthly,  we  claim  alliance  with  all  other 
laborers  at  the  business  of  evangelical  education  in 
the  West.  We  are  fellow-helpers  with  them  all. 
Whatever  we  do  on  behalf  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  is  so  much  done  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  common  work ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  fa- 
cilitates and  advances  all  other  educational  move- 
ments of  an  evangelical  character  and  purpose.  The 
lower  schools  need  colleges,  and  will  languish  and 
may  die  without  them ;  and  both  these  and  colleges 
need  theological  schools.  In  a  complete  apparatus 
of  education  for  the  West,  such  labor  as  we  are  em- 
ploying must  by  some  means  be  accomplished.  Our 
agency,  or  some  other  of  the  same  sort,  is  indispen- 
sable ;  nay,  some  other  of  the  same  sort  additional 
to  ours  is  needed,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  soon  in  ope- 
ration ;  and  if  it  be,  our  work  will  but  aid  and  ac- 
celerate this.  Our  principles  oblige  us  to  a  fraternal 
course,  and  we  should  be  untrue  to  ourselves,  and 
opposed  to  our  own  design,  if  we  did  not  favor  every 
wise  evangelical  movement,  higher  and  lower,  in  be- 
half of  Western  education. 

20.  Fifthly,  there  is  no  association. for  spreading 
the  gospel  amongst  us  to  which  we  may  not  look 
for  favoring  sympathy.  We  are  laborers  together 
with  all  these  associations,  and  are  doing  a  work  for 
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which  they  in  part  have  created  a  necessity,  and 
which  must  be  done  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
chief  object.  They  have  all  been  doing  what  it  was 
certain  from  the  beginning  would,  as  &kr  as  it  should 
be  successfiil,  require  our  agency,  yea,  and  develop 
it,  unless  they  were  to  come  short  of  their  own  just 
end.  We  ask  that  this  may  be  considered.  What- 
ever instrumentality  stimulates  the  human  mind, 
diffuses  knowledge,  secures  the  distribution  and  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  multiplies  churches,  promotes 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  reformation 
of  morals,  is  contributing  to  form  a  social  state  which 
involves  as  one  of  its  essential  elements  the  influ- 
ence of  liberal  education,  secular  and  sacred.  It  is 
chiefly  from  this  influence,  that  these  various 
means  of  good  originate,  and  they  all  conspire  to 
reproduce  and  augment  their  fountain.  Let  not 
the  evangelical  societies  disown  their  offipring.  We 
claim  a  family  relationship  to  them  all,  and,  as  was 
said  before,  we  are  dependent  on  one  another.  There 
is  not  one  of  these  societies  that  may  say  to  us,  we 
hme  no  need  of  you.  The  Bible  Society  must  know 
that  our  agency  is  more  than  auxiliary  to  theirs ;  and 
the  Tract  Society  must  know  the  same ;  and  the 
missionary  societies,  domestic  and  foreign,  the 
same;  and  the  same  every  benevolent  association 
which  acknowledges  the  gospel  as  its  source  and 
end.  If  they  are  earnestly  pursuing  their  respective 
ministries,  they  have  and  will  have  need  of  us :  un- 
less our  work  be  done  by  themselves,  or  others  in 
our  stead,  or  be  spontaneously  done  without  any  one's 
care,  they  cannot  do  without  us.    They  cannot  well 
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attain  either  their  individual  ends  or  the  great  com- 
mon purpose  which  they  are  all  supremely  striving 
after,  without  such  contributions  of  labor  as  we  in  our 
appropriate  sphere  are  endeavoring  to  make.  They 
all  need,  at  the  West,  an  indefinitely  numerous  class 
of  liberally  educated  men  and  ministers,  and  unless 
they  can  show  a  better  way  of  supplying  them  than 
ours,  or  that  the  supply  wiQ  come  of  itself,  when, 
and  as  abundantly  as  it  may  be  wanted,  they  ought 
not  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  results  of  our  enter- 
prise, but  to  regard  our  success  or  failure  as  their 

OWIL 

21.  Sixthly,  we  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  these 
labors  by  all  the  fiiends  of  our  country,  of  whatever 
religious  belief.  The  work  we  are  engaged  in  has 
no  unpropitious  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  American  patriots  consider  what  we  are 
doing,  and  tell  us,  if  they  can,  how  we  might  employ 
ourselves  more  availably  to  our  country's  good. 
In  what  better  way  could  we  evince  love  to  our 
country  than  by  laboring  for  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  its  people ;  and  where  cotdd 
we  bestow  labor  for  this  purpose  with  equal  advan- 
tage for  attaining  it  on  the  largest  scale,  and  with 
the  greatest  gain  to  the  nation's  permanent  welfare  ? 
As  the  West  is  very  soon  to  have  the  control  of  the 
country,  is  there  any  matter  of  higher  national  con- 
cern than  that  this  part  of  the  country  should  be 
qualified  as  well  as  possible  for  the  exercise  of  this 
ascendency  ?  And  there  is  not  every  security  that 
could  be  desired,  that  the  requisite  qualification  wUl 
belong  to  it    Who  can  think  so,  that  thoughtfully 
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contemplates  the  present  peculiarities  of  the  popular 
tion,  or  the  multifarious  and  very  energetic  causes 
which  are  in  operation  among  it,  tending  to  debase 
and  corrupt  it  ?  Sure  we  are,  that  if  our  wise  and 
patriotic  fellow-citizens  will  consider  the  kind  of 
work  we  are  doing,  in  its  bearing  on  our  national 
welfare  a  half  century  hence,  they  will  in  every  ap- 
propriate way  encourage  and  aid  us  in  the  most 
diligent  prosecution  of  it.  Even  if  they  must  wish 
that  our  religious  denominationalism  were  different, 
they  will  not  on  that  account  withhold  from  us 
their  earnest  wishes  for  our  success.  They  will  not 
be  opposed  to  us  because  our  labors  comprehend 
an  ulterior  design,  and  are  part  of  a  system  of  means 
for  giving  the  gospel  to  the  world :  neither  will  our 
puritan  affinities,  or  the  fruits  of  puritanism  which 
may  spring  from  our  operations,  induce  them  to 
resist  us.  They  cannot  but  know  that  there  is  no 
possibility,  especially  in  this  country,  of  separating 
Christian  influence,  in  such  an  enterprise,  from  every 
form  of  sectarianism ;  neither  can  they  be  ignorant 
that  the  form  in  which  sectarianism  cleaves  to  us  is 
not,  of  all  others,  the  most  uncharitable,  or  the  most 
inconsistent  with  national  liberty  and  advancement. 
It  is  a  matter  chronicled  in  history,  and  admitted 
by  those  who  do  not  embrace  our  principles,  that 
the  cause  of  civil  freedom  is  more  indebted  to  the 
influence  of  these  principles  than  to  aught  else :  and 
as  to  their  bearing  on  every  other  interest,  secular 
or  religious,  no  well-informed  person  will  deny  them 
an  estimation  equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  any  other 
Christian  sect. 
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22,  Finally,  we  claim  the  right-hand  of  fellow- 
ship from  all,  of  every  name  and  every  land,  who* 
pray  and  labor  for  the  universal  trinmph  of  Chris- 
tianity. This,  as  we  said  at  the  first,  is  the  purpose 
which  gave  being  to  our  society, — ^which  suggested 
its  idea.  We  are  promoting  Western  education, 
not  ultimately  for  the  sake  of  the  West,  or  of  our 
country,  or  of  any  particular  church  or  sect,  but  as  a 
means  of  advancing  the  gospel  among  all  nations  of 
men.  We  ask  of  all,  that  our  work  may  be  scrutin- 
ized and  studied  in  this  its  just  aspect.  Let  the  in- 
strumentality we  are  using,  let  the  field  on  which 
we  are  laboring,  be  thoroughly  examined  and  con- 
sidered. We  are  operating  by  an  engine  of  propa- 
gandism,  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  next  to 
preaching  the  gospel ;  and  we  are  putting  forth  our 
eflforts,  just  at  the  heart  of  empire,  where  every 
thing  we  do,  is  done  most  effectively  for  the  univer- 
sal advantage.  Therefore,  from  all  people,  churches, 
and  individuals,  on  the  face  of  the  world,  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  our  existence  as  a  society  has  or 
may  come,  and  who,  believing  that  Christianity  is 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  are  seeking  the  uni- 
versal extension  of  this  divine  religion  by  appropri- 
ate works  and  prayers,  we  claim  to  be  entitled  to  at 
least  a  fraternal  remembrance  and  a  cordial  "  God 
speed.^ 

23.  Such,  Christian  brethren,  are  the  claims  of 
this  association.  We  advance  them  with  confidence 
in  their  justness  and  validity.  And  there  are  two 
special  considerations  which  greatly  embolden  us, 
in  the  expectation  of  their  general  and  speedy  ao- 
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knowledgment.  The  first  is  that  the  society  lias  foTind 
favor  with  God.  The  evidence  of  this  is  so  decisive  and 
so  eneonraging  to  us,  that  we  cannot  bnt  advert  to  it  as 
confirmatory  of  all  our  impressions  as  to  the  character 
and  usefdlness  of  our  work.  We  have  been  prospered 
beyond  our  anticipations.  The  following  statement 
is  firom  our  faithful  Secretary.  Of  the  five  institu- 
tions, which  we  undertook  to  assist  at  the  beginning 
of  our  operations,  seven  years  since,  no  one  has  been 
abandoned.  In  every  case  the  current  has  been  re^ 
versed  from  the  direction  of  death  to  that  of  life. 
Hope  and  courage  have  taken  the  place  of  despair. 
Of  their  more  than  $100,000  debt,  some  $80,000 
have  been  either  cancelled  or  provided  for.  Most 
important  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  en- 
dowments. A  subscription  of  $100,000,  in  aid  of 
one  college,*  enabled  the  society,  a  year  since,  to 
take  that  institution  from  its  list.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  the  friends  of  another  collegef  have 
subscribed  $35,000,  no  attempt  to  obtain  which 
would  have  been  made,  but  for  encouragement 
received  from  us.  With  the  aid  of  $18,000,  the 
half  of  which  has  been  subscribed,  that  college  like 
the  former  will  need  help  from  us  no  longer.  The 
endowment  fimd  of  a  third  college,  J  has  been  in- 
creased by  $15,000;  and  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000,  have  been  obtained  for  a 
fourth,§  and  both  of  these  last  are  slowly  but  surely 
approximating  a  position  where  they  will  have  no 
further  need  of  our  aid.    The  same  is  true  of  a  dis- 

*  Weetem  Reserve.       ^Muiettti.       ^  Wabash.       {Elinois, 
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tinguislied  theological  seminary,*  which,  from  the 
first,  has  been  receiving  assistance  from  ns.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  added  to  our  original  list  three 
more  institutions,  which,  through  our  aid,  are  ad- 
vancing to  independence.  One  of  these,  under  the 
direction  of  evangelical  Germans,  opens  a  door  of 
great  useftilness  in  respect  to  the  German  mind  of 
the  West,  and  is  especially  important  in  view  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  conflict  between  spiritualism  and 
formalism,  which  is  now  going  on  with  great  earnest- 
ness in  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  country. 

Such  is  the  work,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
has  been  achieved  through  our  society.      In  es- 
timating its  value  we  are  to  look  not  only  at  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  these  institutions,  but  at  the 
great  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  West,  which  they  have  been  called 
to   meet.    Had  those,  in    view    of  whose  exigen- 
cies the  society  was  formed,  been  suffered  to  perish, 
the  cause  of  coUegiate  and  theological  education  in 
the  States  where  they  are  established,  would  have 
been  thrown  back  half  a  century.    Now,  five  or  six 
hundred  young  men  have  been  converted  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  several  institutions ;  not  less 
than  four  hundred  missionaries  have  gone  out  from 
them ;  a  thousand  or  more  young  men  are  under  the 
instructions  of  their  teachers,  and  they  are,  one  and 
aU,  coming  into  that  condition  of  vigor  which  shall 
fit  them  to  do  their  appropriate  work,  in  supplying 
the  great  harvest-field  of  the  West  with  laborers. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole.   We  have  to  acknowledge 

*  Lane— nnce  placed  in  a  position  to  need  no  farther  aid  from  the 
eociety. 
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favor  from  God  in  another  form.  The  society  has 
been  steadily  advancing  in  public  estimation.  The 
state  of  feeling  in  the  Eastern  churches  was  never 
more  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  our  enterprise, 
than  at  the  present  time.  Under  such  evidences  of 
the  Divine  approbation,  may  we  not  assure  our- 
selves of  proper  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
confidence  from  man,  and  especially  from  evangelical 
Christians? 

24.  The  other  consideration  by  which  our  hopes 
are  animated,  is  the  emphasis  with  which  God,  by 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  times,  is  summoning 
his  people  to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  respon- 
sibilities— the  call  to  holy  labor,  which  by  this 
means  he  is  sounding  out  to  every  one  who  hath  an 
ear  to  hear.  While  we  contemplate  the  wondrously 
new  state  of  things  which  has  arisen  in  the  world, 
the  new  movements  in  all  human  aflFairs,  the  new 
achievements  of  science  and  art, — ^realities  how  far 
surpassing  fable !  the  new  modes  in  which  men  com- 
municate with  one  another  from  distant  parts, 
almost  as  if  they  were  within  the  reach  of  each  other's 
voices:  while  we  contemplate  the  consequent 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  sentiments  of 
men  and  the  modes  of  human  life :  while  we  behold 
doors  of  entrance  opening  in  the  most  remote  re- 
gions ;  barrier  walls  and  mountains  removing 
knowledge,  trade,  and  civilization,  advancing  as 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  from  shore  to  shore:,  in  a 
word,  whUe  we  behold  the  world,  in  every  depart- 
ment, excited  and  moved,  as  it  has  not  been  siuce 
man  was  created ; — this  scene  of  astonishing  activity. 
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tells,  to  our  minds,  of  something  beyond  itself.  It 
is  to  ns  a  sign  from  heaven,  that  the  long-promised 
day  is  drawing  nigh,  when  another  scene  will  pre- 
sent itself — ^that  of  Christianity  in  its  triumph — ^the 
world  reclaimed  and  converted  to  Christ.  For  the 
same  supreme  mind  that  rules  in  the  spiritual  sphere, 
also  rules  in  the  physical  and  temporal ;  and  in  the 
latter  always  with  reference  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes  in  the  former ;  aud  can  it  be,  that  the 
ulterior  bearing,  the  high  providential  purport  of 
these  unparalleled  movements  in  the  world,  will 
have  no  just  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
church  ?  No ;  the  supposition  is  already  precluded 
by  the  state  of  things  in  the  church.  The  new  impulse 
under  which  all  secular  affairs  are  advancing  is  not 
limited  to  them.  The  church  has  felt  it ;  the  move- 
ments of  Christian  piety  have  been  quickened  and 
modified  by  it.  The  spirit  of  evangelism  is  among 
the  irrepressible  energies  of  the  age.  The  character 
of  the  age,  as  favoring  the  propagation  of  the  gospel^ 
is  understood.  Missionary  associations  have  arisen. 
The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  has  been  ex- 
tensively applied  in  religious  operations.  For  speci- 
fic works  there  are  separate  organizations ;  mean- 
while, devoted  men,  who  have  understanding  of  the 
times,  are  preaching,  printing,  praying,  and  in  every 
appropriate  manner  working,  with  reference  to  the 
invigoration  and  increase  of  the  respective  agencies. 
Here  is  an  altogether  new  style  of  procedure  in 
the  church.  It  has  engaged  our  thoughts ;  it  in- 
inspires  us  with  encouragement  and  confidence  of 
success,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  which  is 
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on  our  hands.  The  whole  appears  to  us,  as  a 
guaranty  of  great  influence  and  usefulness  from  our 
labors  if  we  do  not  faint.  It  brings  assurance  to 
our  hearts,  that  ere  long,  the  excellence  of  our 
work,  if  we  do  not  grow  weary  in  it,  will  be  more 
justly  acknowledged.  It  arms  us  with  new  deter- 
mination to  be  always  abounding  in  this  labor  of 
love,  until  we  shall  have  finished  our  course,  and  to 
endeavor,  that  after  our  decease,  the  enterprise,  if 
need  be,  may  be  prosecuted  by  our  successors,  with 
greater  and  greater  diligence,  until  Western  educa- 
tion, collegiate  and  theological,  shall  have  no  need  of 
improvement,  and  no  need  of  aid  from  the  East  or 
elsewhere,  in  order  to  maintain  its  ascendency. 
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ESSAY 

^Th£  Jesuit"  and  ''the  Puritan''  are  names  of  prin- 
ciples rather  than  of  men.  They  do  not  so  appropriately 
designate  sects  and  parties,  as  they  describe  opposite 
tendencies  in  character  and  institntions.  These  prin- 
ciples and  tendencies  are  not,  on  the  one  hand,  confined 
to  "the  Society  of  Jesus,"  nor  on  the  other,  to  the 
Puritan  party;  though  they  are  most  perfectly  repre- 
sented in  each.  The  Romish  church  was  the  natural 
mother  of  the  Jesuit ;  his  principles  and  spirit  were 
already  in  being  within  her  pale.  He  only  separated 
them  from  their  incongruous  and  inconsistent  elements 
of  good,  and  applied  them  with  a  consistency  that  was 
fearfully  rigid.  It  would  seem,  that  every  peculiarity 
by  which  the  Eomish  system  is  distinguished  from 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  represented 
in  the  somety  of  Loyola.  On  the  contrary,  the  Puri- 
tan is  no  more  than  a  consistent  Protestant.  His  prin- 
ciples are  those,  and  only  those,  which  gave  being  and 
life  to  the  Reformation.      He   has    only  understood 
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them  more  clearly,  applied  them  more  consistently,  and 
acted  them  out  with  a  more  heroic  spirit. 

It  will  be  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  import 
of  these  names,  as  thns  explained,  in^^^c  comparison 
which  we  propose  to  institute  between  the  Puritan  and 
the  Jesuit  systems  of  education.  This  only  will  save  us 
from  a  narrow  and  partisan  yiew  of  the  subject,  and  will 
lead  us  to  study  principles  rather  than  names.  Let  it 
be  understood,  then,  once  for  all,  that  by  the  Jesuit  sys- 
tem of  education,  we  intend  the  system  most  perfectly 
represented  in  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits,  in  what- 
eyer  schools  it  is  found,  whether  Protestant  or  Romish, 
whether  developed  in  whole  or  in  part.  By  the  Puritan 
system  we  mean,  the  one  generally  adopted  in  Protestant 
schools  and  universities,  but  which,  in  some  of  its  fear 
tures,  has  been  most  completely  realized  in  the  educa- 
tional institutes  of  the  Puritans. 

§  The  Society  of  Jesus  was  formed  in  and  for  a  crisis 
in  the  history  x>f  the  Eomish  church.  A  sudden  and 
violent  onset  bad  been  made  upon  this  vast  structure, 
under  which  it  seemed  to  be  tottering  to  its  hXL.  The 
ignorance  and  dissoluteness  of  the  priesthood,  together 
with  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  certain  dogmas  of  the 
church,  when  tried  by  the  common  sense  and  conscieikoe 
of  man,  furnished  the  most  convincing  arguments,  by 
which  the  Reformers  all  over  Europe  were  reasoning 
out  the  essential  corruption  and  error  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. These  Reformers  were  able  debaters  and  fervent 
preachers.  Their  intellectual  activity  had  been  quick- 
ened into  surprising  energy  by  their  new  religious  life, 
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and  thej  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  that  had  sad* 
denly  sprung  into  being  in  the  very  heat  of  the  earliest 
conflicts.  The  strong  supports  of  Rome,  political  power, 
ancient  custom,  and  priestly  domination,  were  giving  way 
before  influences  stronger  than  them  all — ^the  conyinced 
reason  and  the  believing  &ith  of  the  indiyidual  man.  In 
G-ermany,  tHe  tide  of  victory  had  turned  for  the  Re- 
formers. England  had  In'oken  with  the  pontiff.  In 
France,  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries,  powerful 
influences  were  working  with  amazing  energy  beneath  the 
surface  of  society.  Even  in  Italy  and  Spain,  able  and 
conscientious  ecclesiastics  saw  and  confessed  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  and  believed  more  than  they  dared 
to  utter.  The  whole  of  the  vast  and  mighty  fabric,  im- 
posing from  its  gigantic  structure,  venerable  for  its  age, 
and  consecrated  by  the  associations  of  centuries,  seined 
to  be  weakened  in  every  part,  and  trembling  in  every 
wall  and  pillar,  ere  it  should  &11  in  upon  itself,  a  mighty 
ruin. 

At  this  crisis  the  plan  of  this  wonderful  society  was 
presented  to  the  Pope.  His  Holiness,  as  the  Jesuits 
solemnly  assert,  saw  in  it  the  only,  and  perhaps  the  suf- 
ficient means  to  stay  and  turn  back  the  impending  evil, 
and  exclaimed,  ^  The  finger  of  God  is  in  it."* 

*  Cr^neau  Joly,  Vol.  i^  p.  148.  This  work  is  entitled,  His- 
toire  Religiense,  Politique  et  Litt^raire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
compost  BUT  les  documents  InMiis  et  anthentiques.  6  toIs.  Syo. 
Paris,  1846.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  our  principal  authority. 
Among:  the  multitude  of  books  written  for  and  against  the 
Jesuits,  it  seemed  desirable  to  refer  to  those  written  in  their 
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The  society  was  constituted  in  the  year  1540,  by  a 
bull  from  Pius  III.  Its  zealous  founder  had  already 
spent  years  of  enthusiastic  fervor,  and  concentrated 
thought,  in  maturing  its  principles.  At  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  organized  existence,  it  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant features,  the  same  which  it  has  ever  continued 
to  be.  It  is  true,  its  amazing  efficiency,  'and  the  wide 
extent  of  its  influence,  were  neither  of  them  anticipated 
even  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  Loyola.  Mad  as  he  was, 
he  could  never  have  been  mad  enough  to  dream,  that  he 
had  developed  a  power  which  should  first  educate  the 
youth  of  Europe,  and  then  make  kings  and  pontiffs  to 
tremble  upon  uneasy  thrones,  or  to  disappear  from  the 
seat  of  power,  as  at  the  whisper  of  an  enchanter.  As 
the  society  was  tested  by  actual  trial,  its  hidden  capaci- 
ties and  its  secret  energies  were  skilfully  developed  by 
Loyola's  able  successors;  new  elements  of  power  were 
added  to  it,  and  the  harmonious  working  of  its  several 
parts  was  carefully  adjusted,  till  its  power  and  perfection 
astonished  as  well  as  delighted  its  able  architects  and 
directors.  Nay,  we  cannot  but  suppose,  that  its  head 
was  now  and  then  struck  with  terror*  at  the  awful  energy 

favor,  rather  than  to  those  which  were  written  avowedly  against 
the  society.  It  seemed  also  better  to  select  the  most  recent  work, 
as  likely  to  be  the  most  able  and  plausible.  No  writer  would  be 
likely,  at  thi6  day,  to  write  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits, 
withont  having  access  to  the  most  abundant  stores  of  informa- 
tion, and  withont  being  duly  instructed  how  to  put  the  most 
favorable  construction  on  the  weak  points  in  their  history. 

*  As,  for  instance,  when  a  general  of  the  society  said  to  the 
duke  of  Brancas,  "  See,  my  lord,  from  this  room— fbom  this  room 
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of  the  machinery  which  he  essayed  to  guide,  as  the  elec- 
trician will  at  times  watch  with  a  solicitude  approach- 
ing to  dread,  the  slumhering  power  that  he  has  so  quietly 
accumulated  in  the  frail  enginery  by  his  side. 

The  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  society  are  essen- 
tiaUy  military.  Ignatius  had  been  a  soldier,  and  he 
carried  all  the  soldier  into  his  new  order.  He  aimed  to 
bring  the  ardor,  the  daring,  and  above  all,  the  discipline 
of  the  camp,  to  do  their  utmost  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  name  of  the  head  of  the  order  was  Gen- 
eral All  the  gradations  and  divisions  were  military. 
The  authority  of  each  superior  over  his  subordinates 
was  complete  and  despotic.  Every  member,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  vowed  the  most  implicit  obedience 
to  any  and  to  every  order  from  the  General.  It  was 
obeyed  ou'the  instant,  whether  it  reached  them  by  day 
or  by  night,  in  sickness  or  in  health.  It  was  obeyed  to 
the  letter,  whether  it  sent  them  to  the  North  or  the 
South,  to  a  point  near  at  hand  or  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  whether  it  would  conduct  them  into  apparent 
safety  or  certain  death.  The  Professed^  who  were  the 
society  proper,  had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  God,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  to  their  General,  who 
loas  to  them  in  the  place  of  Grod*  It  was  a  vow  of  per- 
petual poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.     This  obedience 

I  govern,  not  only  Paris,  but  China;  not  only  China,  but  the 
whole  world,  without  any  one  knowing  how  it  is  managed." 

*  Je  fais  profession  et  promets  i  Dien  tont-puissant  "t"  *  *  et  il 
vous  r^v€rend  P^re  G^n^ral,  qtU  tenez  la  place  de  Dim,-— Ci6i, 
Joly,  L  110. 
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extended  to  the  use  of  the  time,  to  the  disposal  of  the 
person,  to  the  direction  of  the  studies,  to  the  control  of 
eyery  thought  and  feeling  of  the  man.  The  subject  was 
rendered  up  to  the  will  of  the  superior-His  was  he  to  his 
superior — ^not  merely  as  the  soldier  surrenders  his  ex* 
temal  self,  nor  eyen  as  the  devotee  yields  his  conscience 
to  the  direction  of  his  confessor,  but  in  his  entire  being ; 
to  be  in  body  and  i^irit,  in  thought  and  feeling,  nay,  in 
look  and  smile,  the  passive  executor  of  his  decrees,  and 
a  machine  controlled  by  his  touch.  Most  frightful  is 
the  truth  which  is  uttered  of  this  society  by  one  of  its 
latest  historians,  that  ^'  it  developed  human  devotedness 
to  its  extremest  capacity,  and  made  of  the  most  absolute 
obedience,  a  lever,  the  incessant  and  ever  present  activity 
of  which,  must  necessarily  take  the  place  of  every  other 
species  of  power."*  Efficiency  was  the  law  and  the  life 
of  this  society.  The  accomplishment  of  its  objects,  in 
the  glory  and  strength  of  the  order,  for  the  defence  and 
enlargement  of  Rome,  was  the  one  aim  to  which  every 
rule  was  shaped,  and  by  which  it  was  directed.  For  this 
reason,  the  authority  of  every  superior  was  made  abso- 
lute. For  this,  the  novice  was  broken  down  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  servile  offices,  and  to  every  species 
of  austerity-T-to  fasting,  to  watchings,  to  long  continued 
meditations  and  prayers.  These  austerities  were  no 
end  in  themselves,  for  it  was  never  Loyola's  design  to 
train  a  company  of  painful  ascetics,  the  only  products  of 
whose  energy  should  be  bloody  flagellations,  marvellous 
fastings,  and  unnatural  self-tortures. 

♦  Cr^t.  Joly,  I.  57. 
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No,  the  men  whom  he  would  train  were  to  be  men 
for  active  serrica  So  far  as  austerities  would  fit  them 
for  this  object,  so  far  were  thej  imposed,  even  to  the  ex- 
tremest  limit  of  human  endurance.  Wheneyer  they 
interfered  with  this,  they  were  despised  and  rejected. 
If  they  weakened  the  body  for  labor,  or  the  mind  for 
study,  they  were  strictly  forbidden.  The  daily  deyo- 
tions  of  the  church,  usually  esteemed  of  the  highest 
consequence  and  enforced  with  the  most  rigid  punctili- 
ousness, were  not  enjoined  upon  the  Jesuit  priests.  They 
were  even  forbidden,  if  they  would  interfere  with  any  ' 
actiye  duty.  As  each  member  must  be  understood  by 
his  superior  and  the  society,  both  in  his  weakness  and 
in  his  strength,  it  was  made  his  duty  to  the  order  to 
lay  open  to  his  confessor  his  most  secret  thoughts,  not 
only  upon  spiritual  themes,  but  upon  eyery  topic  what- 
soeyer.  Those  thoughts  which  reserye  would  hide,  those 
feelings  at  which  nature  would  blush,  were  to  be  re- 
yealed,  not  merely  to  one,  but  to  all.  All  those  secret  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  emotion  which  are  a  man's  most 
sacred  self,  were  subjected  to  the  familiar  and  rude  in- 
spection of  hundreds  of  men.  That  escape  from  in- 
spection might  be  impossible,  that  disguise  might  be 
precluded,  and  that  the  whole  society  might  be  fused 
into  a  common  mass  of  co-operating  and  harmonious 
minds,  each  man  was  set  as  a  spy  over  his  fellow;  every 
look  and  smile,  and  even  the  lifting  of  the  eyelids  was 
to  be  accounted  for.  Loneliness  and  individuality  were 
impossible,  or  rather  they  were  absorbed  and  overborne 
by  the  force  of  an  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  organi- 
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zation.  If  one  was  sent  on  secret  errands,  or  dispatched 
upon  a  delicate  or  difBcult  sendee,  he  might  kj  aside 
the  dress  of  the  order,  and  assume  any  disguise,  how- 
ever unseemly.  The  Jesuit  could  perform  priestly  du- 
ties in  any  diocese  or  cure.  He  might,  at  any  moment, 
take  the  place  of  any  ecclesiastic  to  any  man  or  woman. 
Ho  could  preach,  confess,  or  absolye  wherever  it  might 
seem  expedient.  Even  the  highest  and  most  awful 
function  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  that  of  granting  dis- 
pensation from  religious  duties,  from  the  most  sacred 
moral  obligations  and  the  plain  -commands  of  Gk>d,  was 
delegated  to  the  General,  that  conscience  need  interpose 
neither  scruple  nor  delay  to  the  execution  of  any  mea- 
sure, or  to  the  prompt  efficiency  of  the  instrument  in 
his  hands.  To  secure  this  efficiency,  the  novice  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  most  singular  training* 

*  See  the  Novitiate,  or  a  year  among  the  English  Jesuits:  a 
personal  narrative,  &c.,  byAndrew  Steinmetz :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1846. 

If  any  man  desires  to  understand  what  kind  of  being  a  Jesuit 
is  made  to  be,  especially  in  his  internal  self,  and  by  what  horribly 
unnatural  process  he  is  trained,  let  him  read  this  volume.  We 
confess  that  it  gave  us  new  conceptions  of  the  possibility  of  a 
system  so  formidable  and  detestable,  while  yet  it  exalted  onr  esti- 
mate of  the  masterly  skill  that  has  been  expended  upon  its  per- 
fection. If  it  should  be  suggested,  that  this  is  a  romance  and 
not  a  history,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  it  is  not  true,  it  de- 
serves to  be,  and  the  Jesuits  will  certainly  make  it  true,  by 
adopting  the  system  which  it  describes,  for  none  could  be  more 
admirably  fitted  for  the  production  of  such  men  as  that  society 
Coasts  of  training. 
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wlii^h  the  skill  of  m&n  ever  devised,  to  annihilate  what* 
ever  is  individual  in  will  or  character  in  a  human  being. 
It  was  not  till  after  fifteen  years  of  probation,  under  the 
most  searching  espionage,  and  the  severest  tests  of  duty 
and  self-denial,  that  he  was  received  into  the  lowest 
order  of  the  Professed^  and  properly  became  a  member 
of  the  society.  To  render  him  still  more  efficient,  he 
was  taught  to  forget  country,  home,  and  kindred  in  his 
order;  he  was  trained  to  a  complete  command  of  his 
temper,*  and  to  the  entire  concealment  of  his  feelings. 
The  storm  might  rage  ever  so  fiercely  within,  yet  it  was 
to  be  masked  by  a  countenance  the  most  placid  and 
serene.  The  opinions  might  be  ever  so  distinct  and  the 
purposes  ever  so  definite,  yet  on  occasions,  they  were  to 
be  masked  under  words  of  doubtful  import,  or  withheld 
by  a  cautious  and  dexterous  reserve. 

The  Jesuit  labored  for  years  under  teachers,  who 
had  themselves  been  trained  by  the  most  skilful  masters 
to  attain  every  grace  of  ntanner  and  every  accomplish- 
ment of  art  and  of  science ;  and  more  than  all,  he  was 
furnished  with  a  convenient  and  corrupting  casuistry 
which  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  has  been  visited  by 
the  abhorrence  of  Christendom.  By  this  aid,  he  could 
be  easy  in  his  dealings  with  those  who  were  important  to 
his  plans,  and  by  indulgent  compliances,  could  win  the  bar- 
barian from  his  idols,  or  gain  the  rich  and  powerful  her- 
etic to  the  church.    While  the  individual  was  depressed 

*  Read  the  advice  given  by  Ignatius  to  the  representatives 
of  the  order  at  the  Council  of  Trent— Cr6t.  Joly,  I,  258.  See 
also  269. 
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and  croflhed,  that  he  might  sabsenre  the  efficieney  of  the 
order,  in  all  those  respects  in  which  he  did  not  conflict 
with  this  efficiency,  he  was  encouraged  and  even  compelled 
to  make  the  utmost  of  his  powers.  As  an  independent 
and  personal  end,  he  was  well  nigh  reduced  to  nothing- 
ness ;  but  as  a  separate  organ  of  a  greater  whole,  he  was 
taught  to  elevate  himself  to  the  highest  possible  import- 
ance, and  to  develope  himself  to  his  utmost  capacity  for 
perfection.  His  intellect  was  trained  by  a  seyere  pre- 
paratory discipline.  It  was  employed  laboriously  and 
constantly  in  eloquence  and  disputation,  in  persuasion 
and  intrigue.  His  natural  advantages  of  person  or 
disposition  were  polished  and  perfected  by  art.  All  that 
he  lost  in  conscious  independence,  and  in  individual 
power,  was  supplied,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  satis&ction 
of  working  the  power  of  the  great  organism  of  wjuoh  he 
was  a  director  as  well  as  a  servant.  What  he  yielded  in 
conscious  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  was  supplied  by 
the  proud  delight  of  seeing  and  feeling  that  the  myste- 
rious resources  of  this  organism  were  all  the  while 
developed  in  astonishing  results.  Into  this  corporate 
existence,  did  he  so  perfectly  transfer  his  individual  self, 
that,  though  an  organization,  it  seemed  to  have  compressed 
within  its  single  self,  all  the  personal  life  of  the  separate 
souls  of  which  it  was  composed.  With  its  interest  vibrat- 
ed all  his  sympathies,  in  all  its  movements  did  he  feel 
the  thrill  of  his  individual  agency.  In  this  sodety  the 
external  rewards  were  the  same.  The  dress  and  equipage 
of  the  General  were  originally  no  more  costly  than  those 
of  the  humblest  brother.     The  absolute  domination  that 
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rested  upon  eaeh  and  all,  came  at  last  to  be  esteemed  a 
support  rather  than  a  burden.  Against  .the  espionage 
which  searched  each  heart  with  its  ever-present  watch- 
fulness, the  Jesuit  would  think  of  objecting  no  sooner 
than  he  would  complain  of  the  All-seeing  eye  of  God. 
To  a  man  trained  for  years  to  a  life  of  such  restraints, 
the  restraints  themselves  become  first  a  dependence,  and 
then  a  necessity. 

One  other  fact  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  Jesuit 
was  a  devoted  Romanist.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
and  the  divine  authority  of  the  church  were  to  him  un 
questioned  and  unquestionable  verities.  The  necessity, 
the  aims,  nay,  the  very  life  and  being  of  his  order  were 
based  upon  them.  If  these  truths  were  even  to  be  ques- 
tioned, the  society  must  cease  to  be.  The  Jesuit  was 
trained  to  serve  and  to  obey  the  church,  not  to  investi- 
gate the  ground  of  her  authority^  He  was,  indeed, 
taught  to  be  a  reasoner.  No  man  was  more  acute  than 
he  in  drawing  nice  distinctions,  none  more  adroit  in 
constructing  a  plausible  argument.  But  he  used  this 
power  for  the  drfence  only  of  the  church.  He  did  not 
so  much  as  dream  of  calling  into  question  her  claims,  not 
even  to  justify  them  to  his  own  honest  mind.  His  faith 
was  never  the  result  of  conviction,  for  to  raise  those  pre- 
vious questions,  which  are  necessary  to  a  rational  faith, 
would  be  to  commit  a  mortal  sin.  To  whisper  them  to 
others,  to  breathe  them  to  himself,  would  involve  him  in 
suspicion,  and  terminate  in  his  ruin.  As  a  servant  qfths 
churchy  he  might  think  ahd  argue  and  inquire.  There 
was  no'  boldness  of  investigation  nor  extent  of  research. 
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for  which  he  was  not  prepared  that  he  might  do  her 
bidding ;  but  to  study  and  think,  that  he  might  satisfy 
self-awakened  doubts  or  questions,  it  were  as  easy  for 
him  to  breathe  in  water,  or  to  swim  in  air. 

In  respect  to  politics,  his  position  wa»not  ol  necessity 
fixed.  He  knew  but  one  earthly  goTemment,  and  that 
was  the  government  of  his  order.  He  bdieTcd  in  no 
politics,  except  the  politics  of  his  society,  directed  as 
they  were  for  the  honor  and  serrice  of  the  church.  The 
interests  of  this  Civitas  Dei,  this  visible  kingdom  of 
God,  were  superior  to  the  plans  and  projects  of  any 
earthly  politician.  If  these  last  conflicted  with  the  first, 
they  were  to  be  shattered  in  pieces  as  by  the  straight  and 
onward  march  of  a  cannon-shot,  or  skilfully  circumvent- 
ed by  the  wondrous  resources  of  a  practised  society  of 
intriguers.  Court  could  be  set  against  court,  kingdom 
against  kingdom,  till  the  most  skilful  diplomatists  were 
perplexed  by  the  new  and  inexplicable  web^  which  had 
been  woven  around  them  by  an  unseen  hand.  Blans,  the 
most  carefully  considered,  in  which  were  embarked  all 
that  wealth  and  power  could  furnish,  were  suddenly 
baffled  by  an  ambushed  foe,  whose  hiding-place  could  not 
be  traced.  The  Jesuit,  in  fact,  most  frequently  sympa- 
thized with  the  intensest  despotisms  of  Europe,  but  it 
was  only  because  these  despotisms  were  the  most  faithful 
friends  of  his  order  and  of  Rome.  The  free  spirit,  that 
was  beginning  to  struggle  after  chartered  rights,  a  re- 
strained prerogrative,or  a  free  commonwealth,  was  usually 
his  abhorrence,  because  the  same  spirit  tended  to  weaken 
the  reverence  felt  for  the  church,  and  to  become  hardened 
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into  the  stubborn  and  refractory  resistance  of  individual 
conyictions.  But  if  a  monarch  strengthened  himself 
too  haughtily  against  the  authority  of  Eome,  the  Jesuit 
knew  how  to  waken  against  him  the  unseen  spirit  of 
sedition,  or  if  he  were  suspected  of  leaning  to  heresy, 
the  Jesuit  did  not  scruple  to  preach  the  lawfulness  of 
tyrannicide  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  the  people's  rights. 
^  The  history  of  Puritanism  claims  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  a  history  far  different  from  that  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Ignatius.  This  interest  did  not  spring  into  being 
at  once,  for  it  was  not  the  device  of  man.  It  was  developed 
by  gradual  advances  and  a  continuous  growth,  for  it  was 
the  work  of  God.  The  movement  commenced  with  the 
Beformation,  for  the  positions  taken  by  the  earliest 
Protestants,  implied  every  principle  which  the  Puritan 
afterwards  developed.  The  Lutheran  was  not,  however, 
a  Puritan.  He  did,  indeed,  protest  against  a  corrupted 
church  and  planted  his  foot  upon  the  revealed  word,  but 
he  did  not  learn  from  that  word,  that  the  church  was 
designed  to  be  independent  of  the  State,  nor  that 
Christianity  secures  to  man  his  rights,  as  truly  as  it 
prescribes  his  duties.  Nor  did  he  see  that  the  form  by 
which  the  church  is  to  be  governed  was  not  divinely 
prescribed ;  nor  again  that  the  same  substantial  truth 
may  be  expressed  in  different  creeds.  The  Huguenot 
was  not  a  Puritan,  for  though  gallant  in  the  field, 
chivalrous  in  his  bearing,  courteous  in  his  manners,  and 
martyr-like  in  his  resignation,  he  adhered  too  fondly  to 
that  feudal  spirit  which  Christianity  and  freedom  were 
united  to  disintegrate  and  destroy.     The  English  Noik- 
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oonformist  was  not  wholly  a  Paritan^  for  he  but  half 
understood  his  own  principles.  At  times  he  was  narrow 
in  his  yiews,  bigoted  in  his  intoleranoe,  and  fanatical 
in  his  spirit.  But  he  dared  to  resist  the  power  of  king 
and  church  on  the  faith  of  his  allowance  to  a  power  that 
is  higher  than  they,  and  to  try  the  tenure  by  which  each 
claimed  obedience,  by  an  appeal  to  charters,  to  principles 
and  the  sword.  He  dared  to  reform  institutions  and 
laws  which  were  perverted  and  outworn.  The  New- 
England  pilgrim  had  not  entirely  worked  out  the 
problem  of  applying  his  master-prinoiples,  nor  did  he 
fully  understand  the  spirit  he  was  of  And  yet,  these 
classes  of  Protestants,  were  all  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  though  they  did  not  know  the  end  to  which 
they  were  tending.  Their  spirit  and  principles  were 
one,  although  the  import  and  result  of  these  principles 
were  in  part  unknown  to  themselyes. 

What  was  this  peculiar  spirit,  what  the  character 
which  it  formed,  and  what  the  principles  which  it  de- 
veloped 1  Especially  what  were  they  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  Jesuit  ? 

The  freedom  and  independence  of  the  individual 
man  characterized  the  Puritan,  as  obedience  and  de- 
pendence distinguished  the  Jesuit.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  lawless  freedom,  but  a  liberty  implied  in  that 
separate  responsibility,  which  each  man  holds  to  himself 
and  to  his  God.  The  Puritan  must  judge  of  a  law,  to 
know  why  he  must  obey  it.  No  authority  and  no 
organization  steps  between  himself  and  his  conscience. 
Hence,  as  he  stands  or  falls  for  himself,  he  is  independent 
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in  his  bearing,  self-relying  in  his  character,  and  marked 
in  his  individuality.  This  is  not  because  he  scorns  the 
restraints  of  society  or  of  law,  but  because  he  is  over- 
mastered by  a  restraint  that  is  higher, — ^not  that  he 
despises  authority,  but  that  he  reverences  so  deeply  the 
authority  that  is  highest  of  alL  This  feeling  of  responsibi- 
lity, leads  him  to  a  personal  and  thorough  investigation,  an 
investigation  which  is  not  content  till  it  has  tested  every 
question  at  the  highest  tribunal  He  calls  in  question 
every  truth,  not  because  he  is  sceptical  by  nature,  but 
that  he  may  distinguish  the  True  from  the  False.  He 
must  examine  all  Truth.  He  questions  his  own  being, 
the  powers  of  his  own  soul,  the  existence  and  character 
of  God,  the  authority  of  conscience,  the  reason  of  this  or 
that  duty,  the  evidence  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  text,  the  exactness  of  its  meaning.  He 
calls  in  question  the  tenure  of  kings  and  magistrates,  the 
right  by  which  they  bear  the  sword,  the  use  or  abuse  of 
the  power  entrusted  to  their  hands.  When  he  is  convinc- 
ed, no  man  believes  so  strongly,  for  he  is  strong  in  the 
might  of  his  own  convictions ;  no  man  so  reverent,  for  he 
has  worshipped  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Truth. 
Hence,  in  action,  he  is  efficient,  direct  and  daring.  He 
is  efficient,  not  because  he  has  been  broken  into  mecha- 
nical habits  by  the  drilling  of  years,  but  because  he 
must  do  the  bidding  of  his  conscience  and  his  Judge. 
He  is  direct,  because  the  word  of  the  Lord  within  him 
bids  him  to  go,  and  he  is  daring,  because  he  fears  him 
only  "  who  can  destroy  both  body  and  soul."  The  free- 
dom and  '^the  private  judgement"  of  the  Puritan  do 
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not,  howeTer,  isolate  him  from  his  fellow-men,  nor  hinder 
him  from  acting  in  unison  with  others.  His  convictions 
consent  to  the  value  of  earthly  and  spiritual  societies, 
and  his  conscience  compels  him  to  sacrifice  to  their 
order  and  well-being,  his  selfish  and  private  interests. 
It  is  true,  he  is  not  taken  into  an  organization,  as  an 
inert  atom,  that  receives  its  life  from  the  central  law  of 
the  whole,  but  he  himself  consecrates  to  his  family,  his 
country,  and  the  church,  all  that  he  can  do  or  suffer. 
Hence,  in  society  is  he  stronger  than  any  other  man, 
because  ho  contributes  the  strength  of  an  independent 
intellect  and  an  individual  will.  A  union  of  elements, 
like  this,  is  as  much  mightier  than  that  of  less  in- 
dependent spirits,  as  one  of  Cromwell's  regiments  was 
stronger  than  a  Russian  brigade.  But  if  the  organiza- 
tion becomes  tyrannical  or  corrupt,  then  is  it  disowned 
as  untrue  to  itself,  and  no  longer  binding  on  the  man. 
It  is  reformed,  if  possible,  by  lawful  means,  or  it  is 
overthrown  to  make  room  for  another  and  a  better 
society.  As  the  condition  of  man  is  ever  changing,  so,  in 
his  view,  should  organizations  change.  For  this  reason, 
the  Puritan  believes  in  no  fixed  institutions,  to  be  re- 
tained as  petrified  memorials  of  the  past,  but  in  those 
which  are  ever  growing  into  a  more  perfect  life,  and  which 
adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  wants  of  man.  Hence 
is  he  by  nature  a  Keformer.  He  is  intent  upon  chang- 
ing old  laws,  old  institutions,  and  old  habits  that  they 
may  meet  new  exigencies  and  the  new  characters  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  exist. 

Thus  far  have  we  considered  the  principles  and  the 
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gemus  of  those  opposite  systems.  We  will  next  inquire 
what  has  been  the  actaal  influence  of  each  on  systems 
and  schools  of  education. 

^  The  most  important  services  for  which  the  Jesuits 
were  trained,  were  those  of  missionary  labor,  the  confes- 
sional, diplomacy,  and  education.  This  last  was  supe- 
rior in  importance  to  all  the  others.  It  was  foremost 
in  the  view  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  and  it  be- 
came the  mightiest  agency  that  was  wielded  by  the  body. 
The  state  of  education  in  the  church  had  been  low. 
The  principle  of  dependence  for  salvation  on  a  priestly 
work,  and  on  priestly  authority,  had  wrought  its  appro- 
priate result  in  intellectual  stagnation.  Literature  and 
art  adorned  the  high  places  of  society;  but  earnest 
thought  and  wakeful  inquiry  animated  neither  the  pul- 
pit nor  the  school.  But  when  Protestantism  began 
then  did  Thought  awake.  The  sluggish  and  mechanical 
movements  of  society,  its  endurance  of  sensual  and  un- 
lettered priests,  and  its  unquestioning  reception  of 
authoritative  dogmas  were  now  at  an  end.  Schools  of 
learning  sprung  into  being,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
studied  in  their  original  languages,  and  the  principles  of 
the  new  faith  were  expounded  by  acute  and  eloquent 
professors.  Other  schools  were  multiplied  to  prepare 
the  youth  for  their  more  advanced  studies.  The  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  Faith  did  not  end  with  its  appli- 
cation to  the  conscience.  It  drew  after  it  the  inference, 
that  if  every  man  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  personal 
faith  in  the  gospel,  then  the  intellect  and  the  heart  must 
understand  and  consent  to  this  gospel.     The  conse- 
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quences  to  Borne  began  to  be  alarming.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  moving  within  her  inclosures.  It  would 
not  be  rebuked  by  authority.  It  would  soon  despise, 
and  even  loathe,  an  ignorant  priesthood.  If  no  schools 
were  provided  by  the  church,  myriads  would  rush  to 
those  infected  with  heresy.  To  meet  this  crisis,  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesus  stood  forth  as  an  organized  educational 
establishment,  and  it  began  with  active  zeal  the  work  of 
training  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Its  religious  zeal,  its 
proselyting  fervor,  its  perfect  discipline,  its  omniscient 
and  omnipresent  power,  its  control  by  a  single  mind,  its 
unequalled  facilities  for  making  the  skill,  the  art,  and  the 
science  of  one  of  its  members,  the  possession  of  all,  were 
combined  and  concentrated  upon  the  work  of  educa- 
ting the  youth  of  Christendom,  in  order  to  hold  them 
to  their  ancient  Faith,  or  to  turn  them  back  from  heresy. 
This  they  hoped  to  effect,  in  part,  by  occupying  the 
awakened  mind  of  Europe  with  the  delights  of  classical 
learning,  the  graces  of  rhetoric,  the  subtleties  of  logic,  and 
the  labors  of  busy  erudition,  and  thus  diverting  it  from 
too  active  an  interest  in  the  truths  of  Protestantism. 
Then  they  would  arm  the  defenders  of  Rome  with  a 
store  of  well-considered  arguments,  and  train  them  to 
their  skilful  use.  They  aspired,  also,  to  gain  for  the 
church  a  splendid  fame  for  wisdom  and  learning.  But 
most  of  all,  did  they  aim,  deliberately  and  steadily  aim, 
to  gain  a  personal  influence  over  the  youth  of  Europe,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  mould  and  use  them  at  their  will.  They 
were  an  organized  society,  numerous  yet  compact,  every 
where  present,  yet  never  beyond  the  reach  or  voice  of 
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their  general  Thej  selected  their  own  instruments 
from  their  own  seminaries,  and  they  trained  them  too. 
Their  energies  were  concentrated  on  the  single  object  of 
becoming  the  ablest  and  the  most  attractiye  teachers  of 
Christendom.  If  an  able  and  influential  college  were 
needed  in  an  important  city,  they  could  call  one  into  be- 
ing in  a  week,  and  furnish  it  with  the  teachers  exactly 
fitted  for  the  place.  If  a  rival  was  to  be  set  up  to 
another  already  existing  they  could  find,  or  make,  abler 
and  more  attractive  instructors  than  this  possessed. 
The  study  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  occupied 
their  earnest  attention.  What  they  discovered  they 
oould  test  in  a  thousand  ways;  what  they  approved 
could  be  set  in  operation  in  their  thousand  schools.  All 
that  one  generation  had  learned  could  be  secured  for 
the  next.  For  living  teachers  were  all  the  while  training 
living  teachers.  Thus  did  this  society  become  one  ex- 
tended normal  school.  It  invented  and  applied  what  we 
call  by  that  name.  At  one  period  it  prepared  the  school- 
books  for  Catholic  Europe.  It  edited  and  illustrated 
the  classics.  It  stimulated  its  pupils  by  rewards,  and 
prizes,  and  commemorations.  It  atudied  to  make  learn- 
ing attractive.  Its  professors  were  patient  and  mild, 
artful  and  eloquent;  yet  learned,  self-possessed,  and 
rarely  at  fault.  Their  scholars  were  thoroughly  trained, 
not  merely  in  the  heavier  acquisitions  of  scholarship,  but 
finished  in  its  lighter  accomplishments.  The  Jesuit 
schools  were  also  severely  religious.  Their  moral  atmo- 
sphere was  pure,  their  devotions  were  rigid,  and  their 
discipline  exact.     They  were  gratuitous.     The  instruc- 
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tion  was  imparted  freely,  not  only  to  pupils  of  the 
Bomish  faith,  but  to  all  who  chose  to  attend  upon  it. 
Provision  was  made  for  classes  who  would  listen  to  the 
lectures  of  the  teacher,  but  declined  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  regime  of  the  college.  Three  descriptions 
of  pupils  might  be  seen  at  every  establishment.  First, 
were  the  candidates  for  the  society  itself — ^those  who 
offered  themselves,  or  were  persuaded  by  others,  to  try 
the  hard  yet  attractive  novitiate.  Next,  were  the 
Romish  pupils,  who  resorted  to  these  renowned  schools 
to  acquire  the  learning  and  accomplishments  which 
should  fit  them  to  serve  the  state  or  the  church.  Last, 
were  the  sons  of  Protestant  parents,  who  could  not  re- 
sist the  attractions  of  these  thronged  institutions.  These 
last  were  not  the  least,  as  objects  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance. The  majority  of  these  pupils,  of  all  classes, 
would  be  men  of  commanding  influence;  not  a  few 
would  be  men  of  rank  and  wealth.  Some  of  them  would 
be  electors  of  the  empire,  others,  proud  and  haughty 
nobles,  now  and  then  would  be  present  the  heir  to  a 
throne.  The  few  thousands  in  Europe,  at  that  pe- 
riod receiving  an  education,  were  the  thousands,  who,  if 
lost  to  the  church,  would  carry  the  masses  of  their  de- 
pendents and  retainers  with  them ;  who,  if  gained,  would 
bind  the  next  generation  to  Rome.  Out  of  this  mass  of 
intellect  and  wealth  and  rank,  the  sagacious  eye  of  the 
teacher  selects  one,  who  may  be  to  the  society  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  forthwith  he  plies  all  his  art  to  gain 
him.  The  eye  tluit  has  once  fastened  upon  its  victim, 
never  after  releases  him  from  its  gaze,  till  it  has  charmed 
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him  within  the  magio  cirolo  and  made  him  forever  sure. 
Another  is  marked,  as  promising  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  by  remaining  separate  from  the  order,  while  yet 
he  shall  be  swayed  by  its  influence.  Every  noble  of  the 
highest  rank,  every  statesman  of  superior  talents,  who 
shall  have  a  Jesuit  for  his  confessor  and  friend,  will 
through  his  conscience  be  so  directed  as  to  further  the 
ends  of  the  society  and  the  politics  of  the  Holy  See. 
Another,  an  inquiring  Protestant,  is  observed  among  the 
charmed  hearers  who  hang  upon  the  lips  of  an  eloquent 
teacher.  His  eager  yet  self-relying  spirit,  his  deferential 
yet  unbelieving  air,  his  fixed  yet  not  unshaken  principles, 
all  mark  him  as  a  most  attractive  prize.  To  secure  these 
prizes  of  various  worth — to  gain  one  half  of  these  youths 
— ^the  Jesuit  has  vast  and  ready  resources.  First  of 
all,  he  can  completely  understand  his  man — can  probe 
his  heart,  trace  out  his  secret  thoughts  and  note  his  ac- 
tions, by  those  hundred  eyes,  through  which  he  can  see 
him  in  darkness,  watch  him  when  alone,  and  gaze  upon 
him  in  sleep.  He  can  summon  to  his  aid  and  make  the 
partners  of  his  plans,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  helpers, 
all  of  the  same  spirit  with  himself  Through  the  re- 
sources of  his  extended  organization,  he  can  spread  his 
net  in  the  remotest  distance.  He  can  surprise  his  vic- 
tim, by  some  unexpected  and  strange  event  which  shall 
seem  to  answer  his  prayers,  as  the  voice  or  vision  of  the 
Almighty. 

It  was  with  these  resources  that  the  members  of  this 
society,  in  the  words  of  its  Catholic  historian,  being 
^^  masters  of  the  present  by  the  men  whom  they  had 
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trained,  and  disposing  of  the  fature  by  the  children  who 
were  yet  in  their  hands,  realized  a  dream  which  no  one, 
till  the  times  of  Ignatius,  had  dared  to  conceive."* 

^The  question  is  often  asked,  what  agency  arrested 
the  Reformation  in  its  onward  and  apparently  triumph- 
ant advances?  How  happened  it,  that  all  these  ad- 
vances were  on  a  sudden  arrested,  and  as  by  the  myste- 
rious fiat  of  Fate,  the  dividing  line  was  fixed  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  of  Europe,  to  re- 
main till  now  almost  precisely  where  it  was  drawn,  thirty 
years  after  Luther  had  broken  with  Rome.  The  Catho- 
lic wonders  as  he  looks  back  upon  the  tide  of  destruc- 
tive lava  which  rushed  down  upon  the  church  and  threat- 
ened to  desolate  its  fair  domains,  when,  in  a  moment,  its 
liquid  waves  are  hardened  into  rock.  No  one  who  re- 
flects upon  the  resources  of  the  Jesuits  can  hesitate  to 
pronounce  them  to  be  the  cause,  or  can  wonder  at  the 
greatness  of  the  effects.  Upon  this  point  Catholic  and 
Protestant  historians  have  been  singularly  agreed.  It 
is  interesting  to  go  back,  and  stand  in  the  midst  of 
the  conflict,  and  be  present  in  the  councils  of  the  lead- 
ers on  the  Catholic  side.  We  are  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  which  had  been  called  at  the  bidding  of  Catholic 
Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  devising  an  effectual 
remedy  against  the  dangers  that  impended  over  the 
church.     Its  sessions  had  been  protracted  and  adjoum- 

*  "  Maitres  du  present  par  les  hommes  faits,  disposant  de 
ravenir  par  les  enfants,  lis  ont  r^lis^  an  rdve  que  jusqu'  It  Saint 
Ignaoe,  personne  n'avait  os6  conoevoir  Cr^t.  Joly,  I.,  6." 
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ed  for  years.  The  Articles  of  Faith  are  at  last  agreed 
upon,  and  the  attention  of  the  oounoil  is  now  turned  to 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  that  it  may  be  saved 
from  disgrace  and  ruin.  The  corruption  of  morals  is 
allowed  to  be  deplorable,  and  all  acknowledge  that  some- 
thing efficient  must  be  done.  The  Society  of  Jesus  had 
then  existed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  had 
shown  its  capacity.  It  had  developed  and  tested  its  re- 
sources. In  view  of  what  it  had  shown  itself  able  to  do, 
the  council  gave  the  church  into  its  hands,  for  rescue 
and  defence.  It  was  as  when  Napoleon  sent,  as  his  last 
hope,  the  old  Imperial  guard  into  the  desperate  field  at 
Waterloo.  Says  our  historian,  "  It  was  required  by  the 
honor  of  the  assembled  church  to  propose  and  to  accept 
efficacious  measures,  to  extirpate  the  evil  by  its  roots. 
The  evil  was  eonfessed  by  all.  All  sought  for  the  rem- 
edy with  the  same  faith  and  the  same  earnestness.  They 
believed  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  disorder, 
and  to  give  the  chief  attention  to  education.  A  multi- 
tude of  bishops  demanded  that  the  Society  of  Jesus 
should  multiply  every  where  its  seminaries  and  its  col-' 
leges.  The  Count  of  Lune,  the  ambassador  of  Philip 
II.,  was  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Germany  and  the  Peninsula.  The  council  interrogated 
him  as  to  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  '  I 
know  only  these  two,*  replied  he ;  *  train  good  preachers, 
and  propagate  as  far  you  can  the  Society  of  Jesus.' 
Commendon,  the  Nuncio  in  Poland,  when  addressed  in 
his  turn  expresses  himself  in  the  same  terms,  and  re- 
duced his  opinion  to  writing  that  it  might  be  sent  to 
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Borne.  The  ministers  of  the  Emperor  declare  that  the 
introduction  of  reform  among  the  German  clergy  would 
be  attended  with  many  difficulties,  but  they  add,  and  we 
translate  from  their  very  words,  the  Jesuits  have  shown 
to  Germany  what  she  can  expect,  for,  by  the  probity 
of  their  life,  and  by  their  sermons,  they  have  preserved 
and  are  even  now  preserving  the  Catholic  religion.  For 
this  reason,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  incredible  fruits 
will  follow,  if  many  colleges  and  gymnasia  are  estab- 
lished, from  which  the  church  may  draw  a  multitude  of 
laborers.     But  it  is  time  to  begin."* 

This  testimony  was  given  1563,  nearly  twenty-five 
years  after  the  society  had  begun  its  work.  Let  us  now 
go  back  to  an  earlier  period  and  trace  the  progress  of 
its  colleges  through  the  several  countries  of  Europe. 
Wo  begin  with  Spain  and  Portugal  It  may  be  thought 
that,  in  these  countries,  there  was  little  need  of  the 
Jesuits  to  provide  against  heresy,  for,  against  that,  the 
inquisition  would  be  a  sufficient  security.  Much,  however, 
remained  to  be  done  in  the  revival  of  seal  for  the  church. 
In  the  space  of  two  years  (from  1553  to  1555)  the  order 
had  advanced  so  rapidly,  ^Hhat  houses  and  colleges 
seemed  as  by  a  miracle,  to  appear  in  the  city."  The 
Director  needed  only  to  stamp  with  his  foot  on  Spanish 
soil  and  there  sprung  up,  at  once,  edifices  for  the  use  of 
the  society.!  After  a  short  but  sharp  conflict  with  the 
other  religious  orders,  the  society  had  possession  of  the 
Peninsula.     In  France  it  encountered  a  vigorous  oppo- 

»  Ct6L  Joly,  I.,  276-7.  t  Cr^t.  Joly,  L,  808. 
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Bition,  from  the  University  and  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  from  the  regular  clergy.  The  Gallican  church  was 
true  to  itself  in  an  earnest  and  continued  opposition  to 
this  intruder  upon  its  rights.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
society  slowly  gained  a  footing.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Guises,  and  became  their  ready  instrument  during  the  wars 
of  the  League,  and  was  signally  active  and  efficient  through 
all  that  fiery  struggle  in  which  the  Huguenots  were  at  last 
overthrown.  In  Germany,  it  first  appeared  in  what  are 
now  the  Catholic  states,  but  which  then,  were  trembling 
in  the  balance  between  Rome  and  Luther.  At  Ingol- 
stadt,  in  1550,  Canisius  was  made  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity already  existing  in  that  city.  Before  this,  as  we 
are  told,*  "  in  all  the  Faculties,  particularly  in  the  higher 
sciences,  the  reformers  had  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
method  which  was  alike  hostile  to  Logic  and  to  Faith." 
These  disorders  disappear  at  his  presence.  In  1551,  he 
goes  to  Vienna  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Ferdinand 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  at  his  instance  founds  a 
college.  Before  this  time,  ^^  heresy  had  been  making 
extensive  ravages  throughout  that  kingdom.  During 
more  than  twenty  years  not  a  person  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Holy  Orders  in  the  city  of  Vienna.  There 
was  no  longer  a  clergy,  no  longer  priests  worthy  the 
episcopate,  and  consequently  religion  ceased.  The  older 
ecclesiastics  reluctantly  resumed  their  earlier  duties. 
Some  of  them  lived  in  the  neglect  of  religion,  others 
were  treated  with  contempt,  because  they  spoke  of  it  to 

»  Cr6t.  Joly,  I.,  325. 
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the  people ;  the  majority  had  embraced  some  one  of  the 
sects  which  divided  Grermany."*  Canisius  found  it  "ne- 
cessary to  commence  the  work  from  the  foundation.  He 
selected  fifty  young  persons.  He  gathered  them  into  a 
house  near  the  college,  and  there  caused  them  to  be  edu- 
cated after  the  principles  prescribed  by  the  OeneraL'' 
About  this  time  he  prepared  his  catechism  for  children, 
which  was  used  extensively  throughout  Grermany  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  youth  in  opposition  to  Protest- 
antism. This  "has  been  translated  into  all  languages, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See  and  by  all  the  bish- 
ops. It  has  passed  through  more  than  five  hundred 
editions.  It  was  but  a  little  work,  yet  it  demonstrated 
the  truth  so  triumphantly,  that  the  Protestants  could 
answer  only  by  satires."t  The  letter  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand requests  the  preparation  of  this  catechism,  is 
well  worth  study,  as  showing  the  sagacity  with  which 
the  prince  discerns  and  describes  the  influence  of  the 
Protestants  and  its  causes,  and  proposes  to  contend 
against  them  with  their  own  weapons.  The  fame  of  the 
Jesuits  spreads  quickly  throughout  Germany.  They  are 
sent  for  from  Transylvania,  from  Hungary  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Strigonia,  from  Silesia  by  the  Bishop  of  Bres- 
lau,  from  Poland  by  the  Polish  ambassador  at  Vienna. 
Canisius  "  was  the  teacher  of  Germany.  Catholic  Ger- 
many gave  itself  up  to  the  Jesuits.     To  continue  his 

*  Cr^t.  Joly,  I.,  826. 

t  Cr^t.  Joly,  I.,  827.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  asser- 
tions  are  fVom  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Jesuits,  and  an  enemy 
of  Protestantism. 
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work,  he  thought  no  means  were  so  efficacious  as  to  es- 
tablish colleges.  That  of  Vienna  still  prospered.  In 
1555,  he  founded  another  at  Prague."*  This  college 
was  freely  opened  to  the  enemies  of  the  faith.  In  1550. 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome. 
In  1553,  it  began  to  furnish  instruction  in  Scholastic 
Theology.  Ignatius,  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  best  me- 
thods of  instruction,  preferred  aboTe  any  other  that 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  procured  all 
his  teachers  from  thence.  Instruction  was  given  gratui- 
tously and  with  eloquence  to  all  who  chose  to  receive  it. 
^  It  was  not  a  seminary  for  the  Society  of  Jesus  alone, 
it  was  a  house,  at  which  every  child  and  every  man  could 
receive  instruction  and  pursue  the  entire  course."  In 
1555,  the  first  company  of  a  hundred  scholars  distributed 
themselves  throughout  Europe.  Two  hundred  others 
took  their  place.  In  1557,  there  were  among  its  scho- 
lastics Italians,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  French,  Oreeks, 
Illyrians,  Belgians,  Scotch,  and  Hungarians.  These 
Scholars,  though  from  so  many  different  countries,  were 
all  subjected  to  the  same  rule.  They  conversed,  now  in 
the  language  of  their  native  country,  now  in  Latin, 
sometimes  in  Oreek  and  Hebrew.  On  Sundays  and  fes- 
tival days,  they  employed  their  hours  of  recreation  in 
visiting  hospitals,  prisons,  and  the  sick.  They  made  ex- 
cursions into  the  Sabine  country  and  ancient  Latium, 
but  these  excursions,  which  would  have  been  pleasant 
as  a  relief  from  study,  had-  an  object  more  ChriMian. 

*  Cr<t.  Joly,  I^  880. 
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They  evangelized,  they  confessed,  they  catechised. 
Every  thing  in  their  life,  even  the  most  innocent  plea- 
sure, was  referred  to  God.  Here  were  educated  youths 
"  full  of  the  future"  like  Possevin,  Bellarmin,  and  Aqua- 
viva.  Here  instructed  Avillaneda  and  Tolet.  The  Je- 
suits, formed  under  these  great  masters,  spread  them- 
selves throughout  the  world.  In  1564,  Laynez,  the 
second  general  of  the  order,  devised  the  public  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  with  much  pomp  and  public  display,  which 
custom  was  followed  by  the  several  colleges  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  by  the  literary  world.  In  1576,  Bellarmin 
began  at  this  college  his  celebrated  controversial  dis- 
courses. In  1584,  the  number  of  its  scholars  was  2107, 
and  it  retained  as  great  a  number  for  several  successive 
years.  Here  were  trained  Pope  Urban  the  8th,  Inno- 
cent the  10th,  the  12th,  the  13th,  and  Clement  the  9th, 
10th,  nth,  and  12th.  <at  was  at  last  no  longer  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  but  it  became  the  college  of  the 
entire  world,  for  all  the  other  establishments  at  Rome 
did  themselves  the  honor  of  being  only  appendages  to 
this.  Home  had  the  supremacy  in  education.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  Oatholio  Church  was  the  enemy  of 
light,  and  yet  in  this  single  city  there  existed  fourteen 
schools,  which  besides  their  particular  courses,  attended 
upon  those  of  the  Jesuits.  By  the  simple  enumeration 
of  their  names,  it  will  be  seen  in  what  way  the  Holy  See 
answered  the  reproach  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance, 
which  falsehood  had  so  often  urged  against  her.  The 
colleges  of  the  English,  the  Greeks,  the  Scotch,  the  Ma- 
ronites,  and  the  Neophytes ;  the  colleges  Capranica — 
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Fuceioli — Mattel —  Pamphili — Salyiati — Ghislieri — the 
German  college  and  the  college  Gjmnasio,  constituted 
this  brilliant  constellation."* 

The  history  of  the  German  college  at  Borne  is  still 
more  interesting,  especially  as  the  causes  of  its  founda- 
tion, its  successes,  and  its  influence  upon  Germany  are 
given  so  frankly  and  so  much  at  length  by  the  historian 
of  the  order. t  "Heresy  had  bitten  Germany  to  the 
core.  Every  year  the  church  saw  one  of  the  German 
provinces  detaching  itself  from  the  centre  of  unity,  in 
order  to  follow  Luther  and  his  disciples.  To  defend 
this  empire,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  in  the  crown 
of  St.  Peter,  Loyola  had  directed  to  Germany  all  the 
efforts  of  Lefdvre,  Bobadilla,  and  Lejay ;  of  Salmeron, 
and  Canisius  f  but  in  vain.  He  then  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  a  special  college,  in  which  those  Germans  who 
could  be  wrested  from  heresy,  might  be  educated  at 
Borne.  He  could  command  priests  from  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  even  from  beyond  the  Bhine,  but  he  needed 
others ;  those  who,  full  of  life  and  ardor,  would  carry 
back  into  their  own  country  the  zeal  with  which  he 
would  animate  them.  "  Upon  these  priests,  the  excel- 
lence of  whose  virtues  would  make  them  missionaries, 
and  the  perfection  of  whose  studies  would  make  them 
preachers  and  theologians,  he  hung  his  hopes  for  the 
safety  of  Germany.  He  calculated  wisely,  as  the  Lu- 
therans themselves  confess."  This  college  was  founded 
at  a  time  of  pecuniary  distress.     The  Pope  subscribed 

*  CT4t.  Joly,  I.,  847.  t  Cr^t.  Joly,  1, 847-869, 
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an  annual  endowment  of  1400  dollars;  the  cardinals 
each  of  them,  a  less  sum,  and«the  entire  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions raised  in  a  few  minutes  was  8500  dollars 
a  year,  which  in  our  day  would  be  equivalent  to  seven 
times  the  same  sum.  This  college  was  opened  in  October, 
in  1553,  with  eighteen  pupils.  In  the  Roman  college 
only  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  were  taught,  but  stu- 
dents who  were  to  contend  against  Lutheranism  needed 
a  peculiar  training,  and  hence  in  the  German  college, 
chairs  were  established  in  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  influence  of  this  college  upon 
Germany  is  thus  summed  up : — Germany  furnished  its 
youth  for  this  college,  and  received  them  again  as  well  in- 
structed priests,  who,  on  their  return,  imparted  what 
they  had  learned  to  their  families  and  friends.  The  re- 
formers had  reproached  the  clergy  with  dissoluteness, 
but  against  these  ecclesiastics,  this  reproach  was  impos- 
sible. They  had  accused  the  regular  clergy  of  celebrat- 
ing the  offices  of  the  church  with  an  indifference  amount- 
ing almost  to  contempt :  but  these  German  students 
were  so  devout  before  the  altar  that  they  secured  new 
reverence  to  its  sacred  mysteries.  They  had  accused  the 
clergy  of  avarice,  but  these  scholars  were  disinterested 
and  liberal.  The  priests  had  been  suspected  of  ignorance. 
Over  them  the  heretics  had  secured  an  easy  triumph, 
by  wresting  passages  from  the  Scriptures.  They  had 
challenged  the  priests  to  argument,  the  priests  had  been 
silent,  and  the  multitude  had  abandoned  them  to  follow 
the  Lutherans.  The  first  pupils  from  the  German  col- 
lege dissipated  these  notions.     The  people  saw  them 
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confound  the  logic  of  the  sectaries.  They  knew  they 
came  from  Borne,  the  source  of  all  learning,  and  they 
received  them  as  philosophers.  '<  To  this  day  it  is  im- 
possihle  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  every  sort,  which 
the  Catholic  Religion  has  derived  from  their  agency.'* 
The  greatest  houses  of  the  empire,  had  their  representa- 
tives at  this  college  every  scholastic  year.  The  most 
illustrious  names  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries, are  to  be  read  upon  its  catalogues.  At  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  one  could  count  twenty-four  cardi- 
nals, Pope  Gregory  XV.,  six  electors,  nineteen  princes, 
twenty-one  archbishops  and  prelates,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  titulary  bishops,  one  hundred  bishops  in 
partHms  infiddium  !  forty-six  abbots  or  generals  of  the 
order,  eleven  martyrs  for  the  faith,  thirteen  martyrs  of 
charity,  who  had  sat  upon  the  benches  of  this  college.* 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  with  the  same 
detail  as  hitherto,  the  progress  of  the  society  through  the 
several  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  Low  Countries  it 
appeared  at  the  critical  moment,  sustained  much  oppo- 
sition and  many  reverses,  and  at  last  gained  possession 
of  the  colleges  already  existing  in  Belgium,  as  well  as- 
established  its  own.  It  was  the  principal  agency,  that 
"  transformed  Belgium,  which  had  been  half  Protestant, 
into  one  of  the  most  Catholic  countries  of  the  world. "t 
In  Switzerland,  in  1580,  we  find  the  papal  nuncio  in  the 
Swiss  cantons  giving  to  the  Bomish  court  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  that   country. 

♦  Cr^t.  Joly.  I,  257-8-9.  t  Ranke,  Book  V.,  §  8. 
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Every  thing  in  his  view  betokened  its  speedy  ruin.  The 
present  remedies  are  declared  to  be  insufficient,  and  the 
letter  terminates  as  follows :  ^'  There  is  only  one  means 
to  destroy  these  irreligious  principles,  and  to  restore  to 
our  corrupted  morals  their  ancient  purity,  and  that  is 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Fribourg."  The  col- 
lege at  Fribourg  was  founded,  and  its  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Switzerland  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
powerful. 

To  act  upon  England,  a  college  was  established  at 
Douai,  for  the  education  of  English  youth.  From  this 
institution  ^were  dispatched  every  year  into  England 
the  most  intelligent  and  courageous  of  its  scholars." 
Against  the  '^  seminarists "  educated  at  this  and  other 
colleges  on  the  Continent,  the  English  government  was 
ever  on  the  alert.  This  institution  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Rheims.  Besides  this,  the  English  college 
was  established  at  Home,  which  is  still  in  being. 
Eight  colleges  fv^ere  planted  on  the  soil  of  Britain 
between  1622  and  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773, 
together  with  six  residences.*  Within  the  last  few 
years,  the  number  of  Jesuit  establishments  has  increas- 
ed in  that  country  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

It  would  be  most  instructive  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Poland.  That  unhappy  country 
had   become    so    decidedly  Protestant    at    one    time, 

*  Collections  towards  illustrating  the  biography  of  the  Scotch, 
English,  and  Irish  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  by  the  Rev. 
J)r.  Oliver.    London,  1845. 
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that  its  nobility  oould  have  elected  a  Protestant 
king.  What  is  worth  recording  also  is,  that  it  gaye  to 
Europe  the  first  example  of  religious  toleration,  and 
this,  centuries  ago.  But  the  Jesuits  were  soon  in 
the  field.  They  established  colleges  at  'Cracow,  Grod- 
no, and  Pultusk.  They  took  possession  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  nobility.  The  college  at  Pultusk  con- 
tained 400  pupils,  all  nobles.  In  Poland  proper,  says 
one  of  their  number,  ^^  hundreds  of  learned,  orthodox 
and  devout  men  of  the  order  are  employed  in  rooting 
out  errors,  and  implanting  Catholic  piety,  by  schools  and 
associations,  by  preaching  and  writing."  The  conse- 
quences were  &tal  to  Protestantism.  ^^  But  shortly  be- 
fore," says  a  papal  nuncio  in  1598,  ''it  appeared  as 
if  heresy  would  completely  supersede  Catholicism  in 
Poland  ;  now  Catholicism  bears  heresy  to  its  tomb."* 

^  The  order  continued  with  various  successes,  yet  on 
the  whole  gaining  strength,  till  the  year  1773,  when 
at  the  demand  of  several  Catholic  sovereigns,  it  was 
suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.  The  struggle  which  pre- 
ceded its  dissolution  was  long  and  desperate.  Nothing 
but  the  determinate  energy  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchs  and  nobles  of  Europe,  effected  an  event  so 
important  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  it  fell,  be* 
cause  it  could  be  endured  no  longer.  Neither  the  church 
nor  the  state  could  live  under  this  once  useful  servant, 
now  grown  to  be  a  tyrannical  master.     It  had,  indeed, 

*  See  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.    See,  also,  Krasioski't 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.    London,  1888. 
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been  a  most  useful  serTant,  but  it  had  gathered  an  in- 
dependent force  which  was  felt  to  be  capable  of  most 
terrific  perversion.  Already  Popes  and  Kings  had  more 
than  once  felt  this  force  used  against  themselves,  as  a 
second  Providence ;  or  breaking  their  counsels  in  pieces 
like  another  Nemesis,  certain,  remorseless,  and  inscruta- 
ble in  its  revenge. 

The  height  of  power  to  which  it  had  attained,  and 
the  degree  of  influence  which  it  had  exerted,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  view  of  its  establishments,  as 
taken  from  a  catalogue  sent  from  Bome  in  1762.  This 
catalogue  exhibits  five  Assistances ;  39  Provinces ;  249 
houses  for  the  Professed ;  699  Colleges ;  51  Novitiates ; 
176  Seminaries;  335  Residences;  223  Missions;  22,787 
Jesuits,  of  whom  11,010  were  priests.  But  the  order, 
though  suppressed,  did  not  cease  to  exert  its  influence. 
In  Catholic  countries,  the  priests  took  their  places 
among  the  regular  clergy  of  the  church,  the  professors 
and  teachers  were  sought  for  their  scholarship,  and  in 
many  instances,  as  in  the  English  college  at  Bruges,  the 
head  of  the  college  was  continued  at  his  post,  and  the 
institution,  under  the  name  of  an  Academy,  exerted  the 
same  influence  as  before. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Jesuits  owed  their  pre- 
.scrvation  as  an  order,  to  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Bus- 
sia.  She  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  yet  she 
was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Pope's  imperial  guard ;  part- 
ly, it  may  be,  because  she  valued  their  influence  as  edu 
oators  of  her  people;  partly, because  she  sought  to  dra^ 
iuto  her  kingdom  the  ablest  and  most  sagacious  men 
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from  western  Europe,  that  she  might  use  their  know- 
ledge and  sagacity  in  her  plans  of  empire,  and  perhaps 
that  she  might,  under  their  tuition,  perfect  that  system 
of  bribery,  espionage  and  skill,  which  is  the  wonder,  as 
it  is  the  abhorrence,  of  Christendom.  Under  Catharine, 
Paul  and  Alexander,  the  order  was  re-constituted  as  at 
first.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  it  still  held  a 
being,  but  uniler  feigned  names,  and  as  a  broken  and 
suspected,  though  strong  and  formidable  body.  The 
Pope,  though  aware  of  its  existence,  was  forced  to  ignore 
and  deny  it.  But  in  Russia,  it  boasted  of  its  name, 
plied  to  the  utmost  its  energies,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  barbarian  of  the  North,  conspired  for  the  re- 
storation of  legitimized  despotism  to  distracted  Europe. 
Here  too  its  forces  were  recruited  by  a  seminary  for 
novices  upon  Russian  soil,  till  at  last  the  Pope  dared  to 
give  his  sanction  to  the  society  in  Russia,  while  still  an 
outcast  from  every  Catholic  country.  The  Jesuits  were 
encouraged  to  direct  the  extensive  colonies,  which  Alex- 
ander planted  in  the  steppes  of  eastern  Russia.  They 
carried  there  religion  and  the  arts,  and  exerted  a  most 
important  influence.  So  confident  were  the  Jesuits  of 
great  influence  over  the  empire,  that  they  meditated  an 
extensive  educational  establishment,  separate  from  the 
University  of  Russia.  They  addressed  a  memorial  to 
this  effect  to  Alexander  in  1811,  which  was  favorably 
received.  After  the  French  invasion,  when  the  Em- 
peror resumed  the  arts  of  peace  and  his  projects  of  in- 
ternal reform,  he  had  become  so  alarmed  at  the  Catholic 
movement,  which  had  been  quietly  advancing  among  his 
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people  and  his  nobles,  that  he  declined  the  proposition. 
For  ten  years  or  more,  the  Russian  cabinet  watched 
with  suspicion  their  cherished  ally.  At  last,  when  leading 
nobles  declared  themselves  for  Rome,  the  court  awoke  to 
the  fact,  that  by  means  of  education  the  Jesuits  had  influ- 
enced thousands  of  influential  youth  towards  the  Roman 
faith,  and  in  1829  they  were  banished  the  empire.  No 
fact  speaks  more  loudly  of  the  determined  sympathy  of 
the  Jesuits  with  despotism,  than  that  the  Russian  pow- 
er, though  fanatical  in  its  bigoted  hostility  to  ihe  Rom- 
ish church,  called  into  its  service,  and  admitted  within 
its  borders,  that  society,  which  was  more  Romish  if 
possible,  than  Rome  itself.  No  comment  can  be  more 
significant  upon  the  strength  of  that  bond  of  interest 
and  of  fear,  by  which  the  Pope  was  fastened  to  the  Jesu- 
its, than  that  furnished  by  the  countenance  which  he  ex- 
tended to  them  during  their  long  banishment.  No  &ct 
can  better  illustrate  their  subtlety,  their  ingratitude, 
their  dangerous  art,  and  their  magic  resources,  than  the 
bofciness  and  success  of  their  proselytism  of  the  Russian 
youth.  No  testimony  can  be  more  striking  of  the  value 
of  their  services  in  the  cause  of  despotism,  than  that 
each  legitimate  monarch  oalled  them  to  his  aid  as  soon  as 
he  dared,  and  when  ^  order  reigned"  in  Europe  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Jesuits  were  again  restored, 
in  the  freshness  and  strength  of  their  eternal  youth. 
From  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1793  recalled  Je- 
suit teachers  into  his  IXuchy,  who  at  onee  opened  five 
establishments,  around  which  rallied  the  youth  of  the 
country,  and  in  1804  the  king  of  Naples  received  them 
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also,  and  made  them  the  teachers  of  his  subjects.  In 
*  1814,  the  order  was  formally  revived,  as  the  most  im- 
portant defence  to  the  cause  of  absolutism,  which  was 
then  renewing  its  bold  of  Europe,  and  from  that  time 
till  very  recently,  with  the  exception  of  a  nominal  ban- 
ishment under  Louis  Phillippe,  it  has  had  free  access  to 
almost  every  country  in  the  world.  Their  recent  history  in 
Belgium  and  Prance,  deserves  a  moment's  attention,  es- 
pecially from  those  who  affect  to  believe  that  their 
energy  and  influence  as  educators  has  declined.  We 
find  them  in  1816,  resisting  the  constitution  of  Hol- 
land, which  secured  freedom  of  instruction,  because  it 
took  from  the  church  its  birthright,  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  In  consequence  of  these  movements, 
they  were  expelled  the  kingdom.  They  immediately  set 
up  schools  of  a  high  character  near  the  frontier,  and  edu- 
cated the  sons  of  rich  and  noble  Catholics,  who  returned 
filled  with  hostility  to  the  government,  and  ready  for 
any  sedition.  After  1830,  the  Jesuits  returned  to  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  when  under  the  new  constitutional 
guaranties  of  the  "  Kberty  of  instruction"  and  "  the  li- 
berty of  association,"  they  multiplied  their  institutions, 
drew  into  them  all  the  youth  of  the  nobles,  and  largely 
shared  in  the  education  of  the  poor.  They  attacked  the 
free  University  of  Brussels,  which  had  been  established 
in  1834,  by  every  species  of  calumny,  as  an  immoral  and 
godless  institution.  Next  we  find  them  in  1844,  en- 
gaged in  a  determined  effort  to  control  the  Cathdiio  Uni- 
versity of  Louvaine,  and  arrayed  against  the  highest  eo« 
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clesiastics  of  the  kingdom,  who  would  not  submit  to 
their  dictation. 

In  France,  after  the  Restoration,  the  Jesuits  had  a 
difficult  game  to  play,  but  they  played  it  boldly.  A 
strong  current  of  popular  feeling  was  against  them. 
The  liberal  party  was  avowedly  hostile,  and  Louis 
XYIII.  did  not  dare  to  give  them  open  toleration.  And 
yet  from  1800,  they  had  been  secretly  at  work,  and 
under  the  protection  and  favor  of  the  mother  and  uncle 
of  Napoleon,  they  had  inflamed  the  common  people  with 
a  new  religious  zeal  by  their  itinerant  missions,  and 
had  gained  multitudes  of  pledged  defenders  and  friends 
under  the  name  of  ^^  the  Congregation."  This  association 
included  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  of  the  nobles,  and  six  millions  of 
the  people  of  France,  all  pledged  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
ready  to  act  with  them.  Through  the  influence  of  this 
society,  the  three  famous  laws  were  passed  in  1820 
against  the  press,  individual  liberty,  and  the  elective 
system,  which  for  the  time  annihilated  the  liberal  party. 
After  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  a  reaction  ensued, 
and  in  1828  eight  Jesuit  colleges  were  required  to  yield 
to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  University.  This 
they  declined  to  do,  and  were  closed.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  of  which  this  movement  against  the  Jesuits 
was  a  prelude,  their  efforts  were  again  renewed,  and  yet 
when,  in  1837,  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  some  legal  pro- 
vision against  their  intrusion  into  the  secondary  schools, 
Girardin  thus  expressed  himself,  with  the  applause  of 
all  parties :     "  What !  shall  we  cherish  any  longer  fear 
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of  the  Jesmts  ?  With  our  institutions,  with  this  tribune, 
with  our  two  chambers,  with  the  philosophical  arsenal 
which  we  possess  in  our  libraries,  shall  tve  fear  the  Jesu- 
its ?  Let  us  not  so  disgrace  ourselves  in  the  esteem  of 
all  Europe."  Notwithstanding  this  boasting  confidence, 
France  soon  found  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  dead,  and 
that  all  the  defences  against  their  influence,  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  making  an  onset  upon  one  of  the  best 
established  institutions.  In  1842,  they  instigated  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  an  attack  upon  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  which  had  remained  unchanged  since  the 
year  1808.  Under  this  system  the  regulation  of  all 
schools  and  colleges,  except  those  designed  expressly  for 
the  education  of  the  priesthood,  was  committed  to  the 
University.  It  was  contended  by  the  Jesuits,  that  this 
scheme  was  Atheistic,  and  was  designed  to  destroy  the 
church,  and  the  restoration  of  Jesuit  institutions  was  earn- 
estly advocated  on  the  basis  of  the  charter  of  1830,  which 
secured  freedom  of  instruction  to  all.  This  contest  was 
earnest  and  continued  for  years  Some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  French  writers  contended  for  the  continuance 
of  the  established  system.  The  Catholic  clergy  united 
with  the  Jesuits  in  an  earnest  and  zealous  co-operation. 
The  bishop  of  Chalons,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king 
(20th  of  June,  1845),  thus  expressed  himself  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  his  brethren  in  office :  "  The  cause  of 
the  Jesuits  is  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  our  cause ; 
we  know  it  right  well,  that  every  word  against  the  Je- 
suits is  a  war-cry  against  ourselves."  The  king  was  em* 
barrassed.     On  the  one  side,  he  dared  not  disobey  the 
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Toice  of  the  nation  aa  expressed  through  the  deputies; 
on  the  other,  he  dared  not  offend  the  Jesuits  and  the 
church.  At  last  an  arrangement  was  effected,  by  which 
one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges were  closed,  and  the  hosts  of  others  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  winked  at  by  the  police.  At  this  mo- 
ment in  France,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Europe,  the 
Jesuits  are  in  the  field,  as  busy,  as  subtle,  and  as  influ- 
ential as  ever  in  the  service  of  despotism  and  the  Holy 
See.* 

If  in  the  review  of  this  historical  sketch,  we  ask  what 
the  Society  of  Jesus  has  accomplished  for  the  church  of 
Rome,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  following  testimony  by 
their  eloquent  historian  and  advocate.  '^  Have  they  not 
wrested  from  heresy  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Silesia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  a  portion  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons and  the  Bhenish  provinces  ?  Have  they  not  driven 
back  Calvinism  from  France,  and  Italy,  after  it  had  al- 
ready bitten  to  the  core  these  two  Catholic  countries  1 
Have  they  not  preserved  in  England,  that  germ,  which 
is  now  expanding  with  such  vigor,  and  which  in  Ireland, 
after  three  hundred  years  of  martyrdom,  is  become  a 
lawful  revolution  ?"t 

If  we  ask  by  what  means,  above  all  others  united,  it 

*  SiDce  this  essay  was  written,  the  Jesalt  influenjce  has  again 
been  felt  at  the  Capital,  has  shaken  the  National  Assembly,  nnd 
convulsed  the  republic,  by  a  desperate  and  nearly  successAil 
movement  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  education  of  the  whole 
country. 

t  Cr^t.  Joly,  III.,  610. 
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has  accomplished  this  work,  its  friends  and  enemies  will 
reply  in  one  earnest  answer,  by  means  of  education  in 
their  seminaries  of  learning.  This  was  avowed  in  the 
plan  of  the  founder.  This,  of  all  others,  is  best  suited 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  convic- 
tions of  the  passionate  friends  and  the  bitter  enemies  of 
the  order  throughout  Christendom,  declare  that  Jesuit 
teachers,  Jesuit  seminaries,  and  Jesuit  education,  have 
oeen  the  central  ^encj  by  whidi  for  three  centuries  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  accomplished. 

^  The  limits  of  this  essay  will  not  allow  us  to  trace 
the  history  and  the  influence  of  Protestant  institutions 
and  of  Protestant  systems  of  education.  This  history  is 
familiar  to  our  readers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
argument,  that  it  be  drawn  out  at  length.  We  need 
only  name  the  Protestant  universities  of  Grermany  in 
their  ancient  and  modern  fame ;  the  Prussian  common 
school  system,  with  the  other  similar  systems  to  which 
it  has  given  the  impulse ;  the  universities  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Scotland,  with  the  parochial  and  domestic 
education  of  these-  countries :  the  English  universities, 
for  whose  imperfections  Protestantism  is  not  respon- 
sible, and  the  college  and  school  systems  of  the  United 
States.  In  these  institutions,  those  principles,  which 
are  the  glory  and  strength  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
have  been  expounded  and  defended.  From  them  have 
proceeded  those  influences  whidi  have  made  Protestant 
civilization,  Protestant  freedom,  and  Protestant  piety,  to 
be  what  they  are.  In  them  have  been  instructed  and 
disciplined,  Protestant  children,  to  read  and  understand 
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the  Soriptures^and  to  act  as  independent  members  of  the 
church  and  state.  From  their  minor  schools,  as  from 
innumerable  crystalline  points  of  light  and  order,  have 
proceeded  those  influences  which  make  the  Protestant 
masses  to  differ  from  the  Romish,  as  the  sparkling  and 
lifelike  marble  differs  from  the  earthy  limestone.  From 
the  higher  institutions  have  been  derived  those  states- 
men, who  have  been  educated  to  govern  citizens  more  or 
less  free, — ^who  have  for  themsehes  been  independent 
students,  and  have  formed  an  independent  character. 
From  them  have  issued  those  preachers  of  Christian 
truth,  who  have  been  led  directly  to  the  word  of  God  as 
the  fountain  of  truth,  and  directly  to  God  himself  as 
the  object  of  their  worship.  Should  these  institutions 
cease  to  exist,  or  should  they  abandon  their  principles, 
and  their  methods  of  instruction,  then  would  Protestant- 
ism in  its  freedom,  its  science  and  its  religion,  cease  to 
exist. 

Two  features  of  the  Puritan  system  of  education 
seem,  however,  to  demand  a  special  consideratioiL 

^  The  principles  of  the  Puritan  require  him  to  edu- 
cate the  masses ;  those  of  the  Jesuit,  compel  him  to  con- 
sider popular  education  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous. 
Christianity,  as  understood  by  the  Puritan,  is  based 
upon  thought  and  reflection.  The  faith  which  is  the 
condition  of  salvation,  is  a  conviction  of  personal  neces- 
sities, which  is  promoted  by  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  by  the  training  of  this  intellect  to  a  faithful 
dealing  with  itself.  The  moral  and  religious  feelings 
are  cherished  by  the  clear  perception  of  duties  which 
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can  be  understood,  and  of  truths  whioh  commend  them- 
selves to  every  man's  conscience.  The  want  of  intellec- 
tual culture  in  any  man,  in  any  family  or  community,  is 
both  an  occasion  and  sign  of  moral  debasement  and  of 
religious  error.  No  exactness  of  formal  compliances,  no 
abjectness  of  superstitious  dread,  no  wildness  of  reli- 
gious terror  or  rapture  of  religious  joy,  no  blind  devot- 
edness  to  the  will  of  a  priesthood,  are  sufficient  to  prove  an 
uninstructed  people  religious.  The  Puritan  will  not 
be  content,  till  he  has  carried  the  Scriptures  into  every 
cottage,  however  humble  its  structure  or  poor  its  in- 
mates ;  nor  will  he  believe  his  duty  to  his  God  has  been 
performed,  till  he  has  taught  the  inmates  of  that  cottage 
to  read  and  to  comprehend  those  Scriptures.  Hence, 
wherever  he  builds  a  church,  he  erects  a  school-house,  and 
the  same  faith  which  inclines  him  to  do  the  one,  compels 
him  to  do  the  other.  To  educate  a  whole  people,  is  to 
obey  in  one  most  important  point,  the  command  of  his 
Master  to  carry  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  This  gospel 
cannot  be  received  nor  can  it  be  retained,  certainly,  it 
cannot  be  fully  comprehended  and  fervently  loved  except 
the  intellect  be  instructed.  As  this  gospel  is  preached 
to  the  poor,  there  must  go  with  it  that  education  for  the 
poor  which  the  gospel  presupposes,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  received,  and  which  it  will  be  sure  to  create  and  to 
cherish  wherever  it  is  received.  This  is  not  merely  a  theory 
of  the  Puritan,  held  as  a  part  of  his  speculative  system. 
It  has  become  a  fact  wherever  his  system  has  been  re- 
ceived. No  feet  is  more  clearly  and  vividly  written 
upon  the  page  of  history,  than  that  all  those  countries  in 
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which  Puritan  principles  have  prevailed,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  successful  efforts  to  educate  the  whole 
people. 

The  Jesuit  does  not  believe  in  popular  education. 
The  masses  of  men,  those  who  toil  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society,  are  not,  in  his  view,  fit  to  be  educated.  To 
teach  them  to  read  and  to  think,  will  only  make  th^m 
uneasy  and  seditious  in  the  state,  and  faithless  and  dis- 
obedient in  the  church ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  they 
should  think  in  order  to  believe.  Faith  in  the  priest 
and  the  church  can  be  exercised  without  the  education 
of  the  school,  and  a  compliance  with  the  prescription  of 
the  church  does  not  require  a  thinking  man.  Hence  the 
Jesuit  not  only  is  not  impelled  to  educate  the  lower  or- 
ders of  society,  but  he  prefers  that  they  should  be  left 
in  ignorance,  or  be  taught  by  the  priest  the  little  that 
it  is  safe  for  them  to  know.  The  theory  of  the  Jesuit 
has  been  realized  in  fact.  Notwithstanding  the  zeal,  the 
devotedness,  and  the  success,  with  which  the  order  have 
given  themselves  to  the  work  of  education,  they  have  never 
sought  to  instruct  the  masses  of  any  single  country.  It 
was  never  a  part  of  their  plan  to  train  the  lower  orders 
of  society.  With  all  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose 
which  they  have  had  at  their  command,  with  the  rulers 
of  Europe  under  their  influence,  and  with  Pope  and 
priesthood  ready  to  further  their  projects,  with  wealth 
and  time  and  men  all  at  hand,  they  never  originated  a 
project  to  educate  the  people.  They  have  never  regarded 
these  projects  except  with  hostility,  yielding  to  them 
only  when  forced  to  do  it,  and  connecting  themselves 
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with  tbem,  only  when  they  had  become  too  formidable 
to  be  let  alone.* 

^  We  name  also  a  second  feature  of  the  Puritan  sys- 
tem. It  is  earnestly  religious.  The  Puritan  educates 
mankind,  not  to  develope  the  race  for  this  life  only,  but 
to  fit  them  for  the  life  to  come.  His  aim  is  not  to  bring 
out  splendid  triumphs  of  intellectual  power,  nor  to  ad- 
vance the  sciences  to  their  highest  perfection,  nor  to  in- 
crease the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  nor  to  elevate 
and  adorn  society.    It  is  not  to  serve  any  or  all  of  these 

*  We  quote  as  apposite  the  impassioned  words  of  Victor 
Hago.  "  You  (Jesuits)  claim  the  liberty  to  instmct.  For  some 
centuries  you  have  held  in  your  hands,  at  your  discretion,  at 
your  school,  under  yonr  ferule,  two  great  nations — Italy  and 
Spain,  illustrious  among  the  illustrious ;  and  what  have  you  done 
with  them  1  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Thanks  to  you ;  Italy,  of 
which  no  one  can  think  nor  even  pronounce  her  name  without 
inexpressible  filial  grief— Italy,  that  mother  of -genhia  and  of  na- 
tions, which  has  difiUsed  over  the  whole  world  the  nx)st  aston- 
ishing productions  of  poetry  and  art— Italy,  which  has  taught 
our  race  to  read,  does  not  to-day  know  how  to  read  herself! 
Yes,  Italy  has,  of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  smallest  number  of 
native  inhabitants  who  are  able  to  read !  Spain ;  magnificently 
endowed— Spain,  which  received  ftom.  the  Romans  her  first  civil- 
ization, fVom  the  Arabians  her  second  civilization,  ftom  Provi- 
dence,  and  in  spite  of  you,  a  world— America — Spain  has  lost — 
thanks  to  you,  thanks  to  your  brutal  yoke,  which  is  a  yoke  of 
degradation — Spain  has  lost  that  secret  of  her  power  which  she 
received  Arom  the  Romans,  that  genius  in  the  arts  which  she  re- 
ceived f^om  the  Arabs,  that  world  which  God  gave  her.  And  in 
exchange  for  what  you  made  her  lose,  what  has  she  received  1 
She  has  received  the  JnquisUiott," 
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objects  as  ends,  but  chiefly  as  they  relate  to  a  higher  end, 
in  the  preparation  of  man  for  a  happier  and  holier  life 
hereafter.  Hence  his  whole  system  of  training  is  di- 
rected to  a  religious  object.  All  his  institutions  are 
animated  by  a  religious  spirit.  The  motires,  the  re- 
straints, and  the  hallowed  influences  of  the  Christian 
faith,  are  prominently  recognized  at  every  step  of  the 
education  which  he  gives,  and  are  largely  employed  in 
controlling  the  passions,  and  in  forming  the  character. 
The  Puritan  system  has  no  sympathy  with,  nor  relation 
to,  those  infidel  and  atheistic  systems,  which,  forsooth, 
because  science  is  not  faith,  and  learning  is  not  theology, 
banish  all  religion  from  the  school-room  and  the  college, 
or  render  to  faith  that  polite  but  heartless  courtesy,  which 
Lb  more  dangerous  than  to  ignore  faith  altogether. 

But,  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  Puritan  scheme  is 
earnestly  religious,  while  it  rejects  with  abhorrence 
all  those  systems  which  seek  to  train  the  young  without 
the  aid  of  faith — ^it  is  not  religious  in  the  abject  sense  in 
which  the  Jesuit  system  is,  and  must  be.  The  Puritan 
has  that  confidence  in  the  foundations  of  his  faith,  which 
leads  him  to  give  to  science  an  independent  activity,  and 
to  prosecute  every  kind  of  study  in  a  fearless  spirit.  His 
motto  is — if  religion  will  not  endure  the  searching  test 
of  free  thought,  she  is  not  worth  retaining ;  if  science 
can  annihilate  the  claims  of  faith,  or  invalidate  her  re- 
cords, let  science  do  her  utmost.  He  utters  this,  not  be- 
cause he  doubts,  but  because  he  believes  the  more 
strongly.  For  in  his  view,  the  God  who  requires  faith, 
is  also  the  God  who  has  made  science  necessary.     He 
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who  has  revealed  himself  to  man's  believing  eye,  has  also 
declared  the  eternal  truths  of  philosophy.  The  spheres  for 
these  two  movements  of  the  mind  are  never  inconsistent, 
jet  are  they  in  their  nature  independent.  Each  has  its 
own  laws,  yet  the  laws  of  each  are  uttered  by  the  same 
lawgiver.  They  revolve,  not  as  a  wheel  within  a  wheel, 
but  as  two  separate  circles,  do  they  conspire  together. 
Hence,  each  may,  nay  each  mtist,  be  studied  by  its  light, 
and  stand  by  its  own  principles.  The  Jesuit,  on  the 
other  hand,  introduces  religion  into  his  schools  to  watch 
each  movement  of  thought,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon 
every  conclusion  of  science.  He  will  not  leavo  science 
alone,  not  even  for  a  moment.  If  she  move  at  all,  she 
must  move  as  a  slave,  chained  within  prescribed  limits, 
and  forbidden  to  use  her  appropriate  freedom.  Hence 
is  it  that  thought  is  distrusted ;  reasoning  is  perpetually 
reproved;  and  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  are 
placed  in  an  unnatural  conflict  with  each  other,  vexing 
each  the  other  by  a  perpetual  strife :  Hence,  religion  is 
hated  and  feared;  the  reason  of  man  is  prostrate;  and 
that  faith  to  which  science  would  have  willingly  ap- 
proved her  proudest  achievements,  if  she  had  leave  to 
think  and  search  with  freedom,  must  content  herself  with 
the  scanty  products  of  a  constrained  and  reluctant 
service. 


^The  Jesuit  and  Puritan   institutions  in  all  their 
varieties  and  gradations  are  already  in  existence  in  the 
United  States.     Both  are  likely  to  increase  in  their 
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number,  their  resources,  and  their  influence.  What  each 
have  been  in  the  past  in  their  genius  and  power,  we  haye 
already  seen.  We  now  ask,  what  are  they  at  present 
and  what  are  they  to  be  in  the  future?  What  is,  and 
what  is  to  be,  their  character,  and  what  their  influence  ? 

First,  What  are  the  actual  peculiarities  of  these  insti- 
tutions as  they  exist  in  this  country  ?  What  kind  of 
discipline  *d«  they  give,  and  what  sort  of  men  will  they 
educate  ?  These  questions  we  propose  to  tsonsider  with 
candor.  We  would  do  justice  to  the  excellencies  and 
the  defects  of  both  of  these  systems.  We  would  xeoog- 
nize  the  best  examples  of  each,  the  best  teachers,  the 
best  colleges,  and  the  best  results. 

We  warn  our  readers  beforehand,  that  they  must 
neither  be  surprised  nor  oflended,  if  we  concede  certain 
points  of  superiority  to  the  Jesuit  institutions.  Despot- 
ism in  oivil  government,  as  all  will  own,  presents  some 
advantages  over  freedom.  The  administration  of  law 
may  be  more  prompt,  more  energetic  and  impartial 
Plane  of  conquest  may  be  formed  with  greater  sagacity 
and  forecast,  and  they  may  be  executed  with  complete- 
ness and  energy.  The  glory  of  a  nation  in  arts  and 
letters  may  be  more  sedulously  cherished,  and  every 
resource  may  be  combined  and  directed  to  this  one  end 
with  a  skill  and  success  which  a  freer  government  can- 
not imitate.  And  yet  no  wise  and  good  man,  on  these 
accounts,  prefers  an  absolute  government,  to  one  that  is 
free. 

The  Jesuit  system,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  all  its  fea* 
iures,  a  thorough  despotism.    It  is  a  despotism  far  more 
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dreadfiil  than  any  civil  or  eoolesiastical  system ;  for  it 
takes  into  its  iron  grasp  the  intellect  and  soul  of  a  living 
man.  It  seeks  to  crush  and  break  in  pieces  the  will 
which  God  gave  to  him  when  he  made  him  a  person, 
and  to  mar  and  wrong  the  conscience,  with  which  he 
has  made  him  responsible  to  himself.  In  its  fundamen- 
tal principle  it  commits  ^Uhe  sin  against  the  life  of  the 
sold"  by  robbing  it  of  that  freedom  which  its  Creator 
has  made  the  condition  of  its  full  developiLent,  and  its 
true  well-being.  It  commits  also  a  wrong  against  the 
Creator,  by  taking  to  that  soul  "  tiie  place  of  God,"  not 
only  with  respect  to  its  external  movements,  and  the 
conditions  of  its  outward  being,  but  also  with  respect  to 
its  very  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  ought  not  to  surprise 
us,  if  this  monstrous  usurpation  should  bring  with  it 
certain  advantages.  We  should  rather  expect  that  a 
system  which  has  an  access  so  complete  to  the  internal 
machinery  which  it  seeks  to  direct,  and  a  power  so 
irresistible  over  its  minutest  spring  and  wheel,  would 
train  the  mind  to  a  certain  kind  of  perfection  which  no 
other  system  can  realize.  But  this  perfection,  as  will 
i^pear,  is  in  some  of  its  aspects  a  monstrous  imperfec- 
tion. Its  proudest  results,  as  they  are  based  upon  a  sin 
agaiuflt  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  individual  man, 
are  certain  to  be  attended  with  imperfections  as  striking 
as  the  principles  are  false  upon  which  the  training  has 
been  conducted.  While,  then,  we  may  expect  to  find 
certain  peculiar  excellencies  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  at  what  a  vast  expense  they  are  pur- 
chased    Nor  ought  we,  while  in  all  honesty  we  own 
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them  to  be  ezeellenoies,  to  be  less  honest  in  our  ezpo^ 
sure  of  the  fatal  defects  under  which  they  labor. 

Let  uSy  then,  enter  the  best  Jesuit  college  which  may 
be  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  be  likely  to  exist,  in  this 
country, — one  which  is  situated  the  most  favorably,  which 
is  furnished  the  most  amply  with  conveniences  and  appa- 
ratus, which  is  manned  by  the  ablest  and  the  most  ac- 
complished teachers,  and  enrolls  the  choicest  selection  of 
pupils.  Let  us  compare  it  with  one  of  our  best  Protes- 
tant or  Puritan  colleges. 

^  We  flhall  find  in  the  former,  the  spirit  of  labor 
more  prevalent,  and  more  generally  acquiesced  in,  as  the 
only  condition  of  success.  To  this,  has  the  pupil  been 
trained  from  his  earliest  studies.  Tasks  disagreeable, 
and  alleviated  by  few  attractions,  have  been  imposed 
upon  him,  and  he  has'  beea  compelled  to  fulfil  them. 
Dry  and  severe  lessons  have  been  the  familiar  duty  of 
his  school  life.  He  has  been  taught  that  to  know  a 
thing  he  mvist  learn  it,  and  that  in  order  to  learn  any 
thing,  he  must  labor  hard  and  long.  The  genius  of  the 
Romish  system  is  austerity  itself.  The  teachers  have, 
each  one  in  his  turn,  been  subjected  to  the  same  process. 
They  have  been  familiar  with  men  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments ;  they  know  that  labor  is  the  only  condition  on 
which  eminent  scholarship  can  be  acquired,  and  that  the 
earlier  and  the  more  effectually  this  question  can  be  de- 
cided with  the  pupil,  the  better  will  it  be  for  him.  They 
are  accustomed,  also,  to  use  compulsion,  and  to  exact 
obedience.  Law, — authority  that  is  supreme,  decisive, 
and  merciless. — is  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  their  order 
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They  have  learned  themselyes  to  obey,  and  in  so  doing 
have  learned  to  command.  They  know  no  condition  of 
being,  no  possibility  of  life,  except  in  prompt  and  un- 
questioning submission ;  tbey  cannot  but  exact  the  same 
from  their  pupils. 

In  the  Protestant  school  or  college,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  find,  or  to  create  the  spirit  of  severe  and  iron  industry. 
The  prevailing  notions  of  the  labor  required  to  become  a 
scholar  are  lamentably  inadequate  and  low.  The  prac- 
tice so  common  in  the  family  and  the  primary  school,  of 
making  learning  easy  to  the  child,  and  of  deferring  till 
too  late  a  period  the  severe  tasking  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  practice  which  is  scarcely  less  pernicious,  of  enfee- 
bling the  intellect  by  diluted  matter  in  the  form  of ''  books 
for  children,"  are  all  unfitvorable  to  habits  of  severe  in- 
tellectual effort.  If  such  efforts  are  occasionally  made, 
they  are  not  patiently  persevered  in.  They  are  fitful, 
self-exhausting,  and  convulsive.  The  student  is  in  such 
eager  haste  to  be  in  the  field  of  active  life,  that  he  must 
rush  rapidly  from  one  study  to  another,  and  will  only 
just  begin  in  any,  before  he  applies  himself  to  some  new 
enterprise.  To  this  condition  of  things  our  best  institu- 
tions must  adapt  themselves.  Their  students  are  im- 
perfectly prepared,  and  much  of  the  business  appropriate 
to  the  lower  school  is  transferred  into  the  higher  seminary 
or  the  college.  Studies  that  belong  to  a  later  period  are 
crowded  upon  the  attention  prematurely. 

In  respect  also  to  discipline,  the  Protestant  institu- 
tion cannot  maintain  that  severity  of  rule,  and  that  rigid 
authority,  to  which  the  Bomish  system  trains  its  youth 
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and  its  men.  There  may  be  law,  and  the  law  may  bo 
strictly  enacted  and  severely  enforced,  but  the  laws  must 
be  reasonable,  and  their  reasonableness  must  be  made 
apparent.  They  must  justify  themselves  to  the  pupil 
and  his  guardians.  The  guardian  and  his  pupil  may  be 
entirely  incompetent  to  judge  of  such  subjects)  or  they 
may  be  strongly  inclined  to  judge  wrongly.  Hence 
there  may  be  much  friction  when  there  is  obedience,  or 
an  atmosphere  of  discontent  may  pervade  tn&  institution 
which  will  deprive  the  discipline  of  it&  best  influences. 

And  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  true,  that  when  the 
student  learns  at  last  how  much  labor  is  required  to 
attain  to  eminence,  and  gives  himself  to  it  of  his  own 
will,  his  self-imposed  toil  has  an  energy  and  a  fire,  which 
rarely  attend  those  efforts  whidi  have  been  learned  by 
the  mechanical  drilling  of  years.  When,  too,  the  spirit 
of  order  and  obedience  makes  its  abode  in  a  Protestant 
college,  it  produces  a  harmony  and  a  confidence  which 
are  of  higher  worth  and  beauty  than  any  constrained 
service,  however  perfect  and  precise. 

The  standard  of  attainment  in  particular  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  which  in  the  Jesuit  college  is  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil,  may  be  far  higher  than  that  which 
the  Protestant  teacher  can  furnish  in  his  own  person. 
The  Jesuit  comes  from  the  colleges  of  Eur(^e.  He  has 
been  a  student  from  his  in£mcy  under  exacting  and  skil- 
ful teachers.  Labor  and  obedience  are  the  law  of  his 
life ;  nay,  they  are  hallowed  by  his  religious  vows  and 
the  spirit  of  his  order.  He  has  been  familiar  with  pro- 
digies of  learning  from  the  first ;  and  has  been  atimula- 
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ted  by  an  eager  competition  with  them  for  some  8cholas< 
tio  prize,  or  for  fame  in  the  wider  world  of  letters.  Such 
a  standard  in  the  person  of  a  living  teacher,  or  in  a  corps 
of  teachers,  is  of  the  highest  service  to  the  pupil  The 
exact  and  abundant  knowledge,  the  ready  command  of 
the  powers,  the  reach  of  thought,  the  scholar's  enthusi- 
asm which  such  a  teacher  exhibits,  are  of  all  the  means 
of  inspiring  to  study,  as  well  as  of  showing  what  know- 
ledge is,  the  most  effective. 

With  such  standards  of  scholarship,  the  methods  of 
instruction  will  naturally  be  rigorous  and  thorough. 
They  are  expected  from  men  who  themselveei  are  scho- 
lars, and  they  will  be  endured  from  them.  In  the 
learned  languages,  especially  in  the  Latin,  the  student 
will  be  instructed  most  thoroughly  in  its  principles,  and 
will  be  taught  to  write  and  converse  in  this  language  of 
the  learned.  In  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  scien- 
ces, he  will  be  the  master  of  what  he  professes  to  know, 
and  in  such  a  sense  a  master  of  his  knowledge,  that  it 
will  become  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  cannot  let  it  go  if 
he  will.  In  logic  and  grammar,  in  geography  and  histo- 
ry, he  will  be  drilled  to  such  a  control  of  what  he  learns, 
that  it  shall  be  a  possession  for  life. 

In  the  modem  languages,  too,  he  will  be  taught  by 
scholars  who  are  the  masters  of  the  languages  which 
they  teach,  and  who  understand  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage generally.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  these 
institutions  are  themselves  Europeans,  to  many  of  whom 
these  languages  are  vernacular,  and  all  of  whom  have 
mastered  them  in  a  way  which  to  an  American  is  a  mar 
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vel  and  a  mystery.  The  pupil,  instead  of  his  smattering 
in  French  or  German,  together  with  not  a  little  contempt 
for  his  untaught  and  perhaps  his  charlatan  teacher,  will 
learn  these  languages  as  a  scholar  should,  and  make  his 
study  of  them  an  aid  to  his  general  training. 

The  Jesuit  teacher  has  another  advantage,  if  indeed 
it  be  an  advantage.  He  makes  few  experiments  in 
teaching.  His  attention  is  not  distracted  by  new  de- 
vices to  make  the  road  to  knowledge  easier  and  shorter. 
He  is  not  tempted  to  exchange  one  text-book  for  another. 
His  methods  have  been  tested  for  generations — ^his  books 
are  the  work  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  order.  For  his 
purposes  in  instruction,  it  is  probable  that  little  would 
be  gained  by  any  change ;  but  whether  there  would  or 
not,  his  attention  is  rarely  directed  to  a  change  as  possi- 
ble. His  entire  energies  are  devoted  to  the  single  effort 
of  making  the  most  of  the  method  and  of  the  authors 
which  are  prescribed.  These  are  for  him  and  his  pupils 
fixed  and  unchangeable.  With  a  definite  aim  before 
them,  and  a  prescribed  course  by  which  to  reach  it,  the 
pupil  and  teacher  both  give  themselves  to  their  work 
with  the  utmost  energy. 

The  Jesuit  institutions  are  not  limited  in  the  mat^ 
rid  of  instruction.  Money,  buildings,  apparatus,  and 
libraries  are  supplied  in  sufficient  abundance.  The 
teachers  have  no  families  for  which  to  provide,  and  no 
inadequate  salaries  to  eke  out,  by  distracting  and  life- 
consuming  services.  As  they  are  sure  of  a  subsistence 
for  life,  and  are  masters  of  their  own  movements  to  but 
a  limited  extent,  their  business  is  simple,  and  that  is,  to 
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labor  with  all  their  might  in  the  study  and  the  class- 
room. Ample  and  learned  libraries  are  at  their  com- 
mand. Costly  and  substantial  edifices  are  located  in 
the  choicest  situations,  which  are  often  attractive  in 
their  natural  beauty,  and  rendered  doubly  attractive  by 
art.  To  add  to  all  this,  the  instruction  is  to  a  certain 
extent  gratuitous,  and  it  may  be  made  so  to  any  degree 
which  plans  of  proselytism  may  render  desirable. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  no  ruinous  competition  nor  de- 
grading jealousies  between  the  several  institutions. 
Their  interest  is  one.  Their  cause  is  one.  The  teach- 
ers and  the  institutions  are  not  dependent  on  popular 
favor.  They  are  not  crowded  and  multiplied  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  each  other,  and  the  degradation  of 
sound  learning.  But  they  conspire  together,  each  help- 
ing the  other  with  its  talent,  its  skill,  and  its  discoveries. 
In  their  united  relation  to  the  same  object,  and  in  their 
harmonious  co-operation,  as  they  are  watched  by  one  eye 
and  moved  by  one  hand,  they  have  in  one  another, 
strength  and  resources  which  no  man  can  compute. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  view  of  Jesuit  schools, 
of  Jesuit  teachers  and  their  pupils,  may  seem  to  many 
too  highly  colored.  There  may  be  some  of  our  readers 
who  will  think  it  poorly  corresponds  with  what  they  per- 
sonally know  of  Jesuit  seminaries  in  this  country.  Of 
such  we  would  ask.  whether  they  have  ever  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  a  scholar  trained  by  Jesuit  teachers 
in  Europe  or  in  this  country ;  and  whether  they  have 
informed  themselves  with  accuracy  as  to  the  kind  of 
training  which  they  give,  and  the  rigor  and  thorough- 
3* 
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ness  with  which  it  is  prosecuted.  We  speak  with  en- 
tire confidence  when  we  assert,  that  there  are  colleges 
in  this  country,  which  for  a  certain  kind  of  education  in 
the  classics,  the  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences  and 
logic,  are  unmatched  bj  any  Protestant  institutions. 
Some  of  the  pupils  from  these  institutions,  in  respect  to 
habits  of  iron  industry,  to  a  mastery  over  the  know- 
ledge  which  they  possess,  as  well  as  in  their  polished 
and  manly  bearing,  are  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  une- 
qualled, by  any  scholars  from  our  best  oolleges.  We  have 
also  the  personal  testimony  of  an  accomplished  scholar, 
who  had  himself  been  a  pupil  and  a  teacher  in  that 
Protestant  institution  in  this  country  which  is  most 
thoroughly  European ;  and  who,  after  being  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  instruction  in  some  of  the  best  Jesuit 
colleges,  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  delight 
and  admiration  at  its  superiority.*     Many  reasons  might 

*  One  cause  of  the  ready  impressioDs  which  are  adopted,  tG 
the  disadvaDtage  of  the  Jesuit  schools,  is  the  scholastic  spirit  in 
which  their  instnictions  are  giTen,  and  the  scholastic  aspect  ot 
many  of  their  text-books.  It  is  readily  concluded  that  their 
highest  aim  must  be  to  train  accomplished  schoolmen,  and  to 
sharpen  the  mind  to  the  arts  and  resources  of  a  useless  logic. 
It  is  argued  at  once,  that  such  ghosts  of  a  past  age  are  not  at  all  to 
be  feared,  and  that  they  need  only  to  stalk  forth  fh>m  the  cloister, 
to  try  their  refinements  upon  our  enlightened  scholars,  to  be 
driven  back  to  their  hiding-places  with  derision.  It  is  forgotten 
that  these  studies,  which  in  their  first  aspect  are  so  unattractive, 
are  yet  the  most  effective  discipline  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
to  precision  of  language  and  precision  of  thought ;  and  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  men  who  have  learned  to  excel  in  pre- 
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be  given  why  some  of  these  sohools  and  pupils  present 
an  appearance  of  neglect  and  valgaritj,  and  why  the 
nnmber  of  accomplished  scholars  which  they  have  pro- 
duced has  been  so  small 

We  do  not  contend,  however,  that  Jesuit  teachers 
insist  on  giving  to  all  their  scholars  an  equally  thorough 
education,  or  that  they  are  not  ready  to  gratify  those  pa- 
trons who  may  desire  for  their  children  a  superficial  cul- 
ture. They  are  so  flexible  in  their  disposition,  and  so 
politic  in  all  their  arrangements,  that  while  they  can 
furnish  erudite  and  rigid  teachers  for  those  who  wish  to 


cislon  of  language  and  precision  of  thought,  have  been  the  men 
who  litre  ruled  the  worid.  The  Jesuit  understands  this  advan- 
tage—he has  often  proved  its  efficiency.  He  strives  to  find  amends 
in  this  superiority  for  the  falsehood  of  his  statements,  and  the 
monstrous  assumptions  of  his  first  principles.  It  is  true  at  times, 
that  he  strives  in  vain ;  these  falsehoods  in  principle  and  false- 
hoods ot  fkct  will  roll  back  and  crush,  as  with  a  mountain 
weight,  the.most  nicely  adjusted  enginery  of  his  l€>gic,  and  break 
in  pieces  all  the  well-placed  securities  of  definition  and  of  sophis- 
try. But  there  are  times  when  it  is  not  so ;  when  the  worse  is 
made  to  appear  the  better  reason,  as  the  practised  fencer  will  over- 
master an  antagonist  who  in  strength  is  far  his  superior.  These 
occasions  will  be  more  fVequent,  if  the  Jesuit  is  left  alone  to  his 
micouth  logig,  and  the  Protestant  teacher  inflates  his  pupil  with 
a  shallow  contempt  for  the  scholasticism  which  he  does  not 
understand.  Let  a  so-called  practical  education  be  the  watch- 
word in  our  seminaries,  and  t'he  principle  of  demand  and  supply 
shape  and  regulate  the  studies  of  our  schools,  and  we  may  find, 
sooner  than  we  anticipate,  that  there  will  be  a  "  demand"  in  the 
service  of  the  Truth  for  a  kind  of  men  whom  we  may  seek  in 
vain  to  "  supply." 
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be  scholarB,  they  can  famish  to  thoee  who  are  to  be 
trained  for  fashion  and  society,  the  petit^maUre,  who  will 
teach  them  little  more  than  fashionable  French  with  music 
and  dancing.  If  scholars  are  to  be  formed,  the  Jesuits 
will  not  be  outdone  in  the  appliances  which  are  required. 
If  men  of  fashion,  they  will  famish  the  most  elegant 
and  fashionable  masters.  They  know  well,  also,  how  to 
study  the  tone  of  society  about  them  ;  and  as,  from  the 
first,  all  that  relates' to  the  accomplishments  and  lighter 
graces  of  learning  has  been  embraced  within  their  plan, 
they  will  seek  to  adjust  their  seminaries  to  the  demands 
of  the  community  which  they  seek  to  draw  within  their 
influence. 

While  we  concede  to  the  Jesuits  all  those  points  of 
superiority  which  they  can  claim  with  any  show  of  rea- 
son, we  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  import- 
ant features  in  which  Protestant  institutions  cannot  but 
surpass  them. 

^  First  of  all,  the  pupil  in  the  Protestant  school  is  &r 
more  likely  to  be  self-developed  and  self-relying.  His 
spirit  in  all  his  studies  is  a  spirit  of  freedom.  Hence 
his  constant  inquiry.  What  is  the  use  of  this  or  that 
study  ?  What  end  is  proposed  in  this  or  that  painful 
mechanical  training  1  When  at  last  he  learns  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  he  gives  himself  to  it  with  a  self-sustain- 
ing energy,  which  often  accomplishes  wonderful  results. 
If  he  cannot  supply  the  defects  which  arise  from  his 
earlier  negligence,  he  may  far  surpass  the  more  finished 
scholar  in  the  mental  energy  and  ready  tact  with  which 
he  applies  his  acquisitions  to  their  actual  uses,  and  espc? 
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oiallj  may  he  surpass  him  in  the  el^ticity  with  which 
he  continues  to  study  both  hooks  and  men  through  a  long 
professional  life.  Studies  pursued  with  this  kind  of  ea- 
gerness, and  acquisitions  sought  after  with  such  an  awa- 
kened and  cheerful  spirit,  are  gained  at  less  expense  of 
toil,  with  less  wasting  of  the  spirit,  and  are  also  retained 
more  freshly  in  the  memory,  than  under  a  system  of 
constraint  and  mechanism.  If  less  knowledge  is  gained, 
and  an  inferior  power  is  attained,  what  is  gained  is 
worth  more  to  the  scholar,  and  is  likely  to  be  worth  more 
to  the  world.  The  pressure  and  over-mastering  pres- 
ence of  an  eminent  teacher,  under  a  system  in  which 
every  thing  is  directed  by  the  master,  and  constant  ref- 
erence is  made  to  his  will,  represses  the  independence 
of  the  pupil,  and  forbids  those  struggles  of  his  own, 
which,  though  awkward,  and  feeble,  and  unsuccessful  at 
first,  are  as  essential  to  a  vigorous  intellectual  activity, 
as  are  the  feeble  essays  of  the  bird  newly  fiedged,  to  the 
strong  pinions  and  the  unwearied  flight  of  the  full-grown 
eagle.  The  hardness,  the  finish,  and  the  perfect  adjust- 
ment of  the  completest  armor,  may  cripple  and  confine 
the  frame  for  which  it  is  fitted.  The  spirit  and  the  en- 
tire regime  of  the  Jesuit  college  forbid  the  acting  of 
the  pupils  on  each  other.  They  are  indeed  invited  to 
vie  in  the  class-room,  and  to  struggle  for  superiority  in 
the  labors  of  the  closet ;  but  the  free  and  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  character  and  intellect,  in  circles  formed  by  the 
students  themselves,  is  unknown.  This,  which  marks 
the  college  or  university  life  as  an  era  so  important  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  an  English  or  American  stu- 
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dent,  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  Jesuit  seminary.  It  is 
eontrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  order,  to  the  very  genius  of 
the  system.  In  the  Jesuit  college,  the  training,  the  in- 
fluence, the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  must  proceed 
from  the  teacher.  He  must  direct  every  motion  in  the 
establishment  by  his  hand,  and  be  present  in  every  part 
by  his  eye.  If  he  were  able,  he  would  search  every 
closet  and  inspect  every  desk,  nay,  he  would  mould  each 
rising  thought,  and  form  or  repress  each  luxuriant  emo- 
tion. He  knows  not  the  wisdom  of  leaving  his  pupil 
alone,  of  trusting  him  to  his  own  energies,  and  of  leav- 
ing  him  to  his  own  responsibility.  His  college  resem- 
bles an  old  French  garden,  of  which  the  walls  are 
smoothly  cut,  the  turf  is  closely  shorn,  the  walks  are  hard 
and  polished,  the  plants  abound  in  leaf,  and  flower,  and 
fruit ;  but  every  leaf,  bud,  and  branch  has  felt  the  hand 
and  the  shears.  The  Protestant  college,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  modem  English  garden,  in  which  nature  and 
art  conspire  together  with  a  harmonious  grace;  and 
though  nature  may  sometimes  rebel  against  art,  or  out 
grow  her  watchful  care,  and  here  and  there  we  discern 
neglect,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  which  to  prefer. 

The  Jesuit  college  will  train  to  erudition,  the  Prot- 
estant to  independent  thought.  It  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  one  to  furnish  its  pupib  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
men  have  thought  and  accomplished.  The  other  will 
train  them  to  inquire  what  is  now  to  be  believed,  and 
what  is  now  to  be  done.  The  one  will  give  his  pupil 
the  history  of  opinions  and  arguments  in  the  past,  and 
will  instruct  him  to  make  the  future  like  the  past.     The 
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JTesuit  lives  in  the  past,  he  adores  and  reverences  the 
men  and  institutions  that  are  gone  by,  with  the  blended 
enthusiasm  of  the  scholar  and  the  devotee.  The  Protest- 
ant will  discipline  his  student  to  know  what  is  true  and 
useful  for  the  present  generation,  and  how  the  men  of 
this  generation  are  to  be  led  to  receive  it.  The  one  will 
only  look  backward,  to  make  the  future  an  exact  trans- 
cript of  the  past.  The  other  is  ready  to  concede  to  the 
present  and  the  future  their  claims. 

Their  methods  and  aims  in  reasoning  will  be  differ- 
ent. The  one  system  will  train  its  pupils  to  investigate 
Truth.  The  other  will  discipline  its  scholars  to  defend 
opinions.  The  one  will  make  philosophic  thinkers,  the 
other  acute  and  skilful  advocates.  The  one  will  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  every  doctrine  may  be  examined 
to  its  foundations — ^that  new  discoveries  and  new  argu- 
ments are  to  be  allowed  their  lawful  weight  in  the  re- 
examination of  long-acknowledged  dogmas.  The  other 
assumes  the  position  that  certain  opinions  are  true,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  examined  for  inquiry,  but  only  for 
defence.  It  will  render  its  pupils  acute  logiciann,  able 
and  adroit  reasoners,  skilful  debaters,  and  it  may  be, 
puzzling  sophists,  but  it  will  guard  them  from  a  too 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  facts  and  premises  on  which 
the  superstructure  is  reared.  • 

The  method  in  which  the  students  will  prosecute  the 
sciences  of  nature  will  be  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
opposite  systems.  The  Jesuit  will  train  erudite  stu- 
dents, careful  observers  and  admirable  expounders  of 
truths  already  received.     The  Protestant  will  be  more 
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likely  to  start  a  new  theory,  to  invent  a  new  method,  or 
make  a  new  discoyery.  The  attitudes  and  expectations 
with  which  the  two  will  present  themselves  before  na- 
ture, and  contemplate  her  hidden  mysteries,  will  natu- 
rally tend  to  these  opposite  results. 

The  Puritan  and  the  Jesuit  instructors  will  teach 
history  very  differently.  Supposing  they  are  equally 
honest  and  fair  in  their  representation  of  the  events 
and  facts  of  history,  how  different  will  be  the  principles 
by  which  they  will  explain  these  facts !  In  the  eye  of 
the  Jesuitywhat  are  the  usurpations  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  over  the  free  and  independent  e^irit  that 
once  animated  its  spirited  people,  and  haunted  its  an- 
cient mountains  1  They  are  the  lawful  and  righteous 
repression  of  tendencies  dangerous  to  the  crown  and 
the  church ;  the  summary  destruction  of  rebellious  ten- 
dencies against  holy  and  venerable  authority.  What 
are  they  in  the  view  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Puritan  ? 
They  are  the  tyranny  of  the  priestly  and  kingly  power 
united,  whose  symbol  and  agent  is  the  inquisition. 
What,  in  the  view  of  the  Jesuit,  is  the  noble  resistance 
of  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain  ?  and  what  their  free 
and  tolerant  spirit  ?  What  does  he  think  of  the  free 
movements  of  the  gentry  and  citizens  of  France  ?  What 
of  the  long  and  painful  struggle  against  prerogative  in 
England,  by  which  the  great  charter  of  human  rights 
was  wrested,  fragment  by  fragment,  from  the  iron  grasp 
of  power,  and  at  the  cost  of  blood  on  the  battle-field,  of 
the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  in  the  dungeon,  and  of  de- 
bate in  the  stormy  senate-house  ?      And  what  are  all 
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these  struggles  in  the  judgment  of  the  Protestant  histo- 
rian? How  different  must  be  the  estimate  of  these 
events  bj  these  two  classes  of  teachers !  With  what 
opposite  feelings  will  the  two  train  their  pupils  to  re- 
gard the  same  occurrences  and  the  same  individuals ! 
How  diverse  will  be  the  views  of  each,  concerning  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  Ood,  concerning  the  developments 
of  His  Providence,  concerning  the  progress  of  society, 
and  the  means  of  its  ultimate  perfection  1  With  what 
opposite  views  will  they  regard  the  martyrs  to  liberty, 
and  the  great  and  good  who  have  contended  against 
power  and  wrong  !  With  what  a  different  spirit  of  he- 
roism and  faith  will  each  animate  his  pupils,  in  view  of 
the  great  events  which  have  made  Europe,  and  England 
and  the  United  States  what  they  are  1  In  what  oppo- 
site directions  will  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  the  pu- 
pils of  each  be  directed  I  How  will  this  ethereal  ele- 
ment be  shaped  and  hardened  either  into  bitter  prejudi- 
ces or  generous  principles  1  To  what  different  move- 
ments in  society  will  each  attach  themselves,  with  their 
youthful  ardor  and  their  confirmed  and  settled  princi- 
ples !• 

*  The  Jesuit  dare  not  teach  the  History  of  Freedom,  whicb 
is  true  history.  For  it  is  a  history  of  the  conflict  of  reason,  of 
conscience  and  of  right,  against  unlawful  usurpations.  He  dare 
not  teach  the  history  of  the  progress  of  man,  which  is  the  his- 
Uny  of  the  suhlime  imfoldings  of  the  counsels  of  God ;  for  he 
himself  is  committed  against  progress  with  all  the  energies,  and 
the  desperation  too,  of  a  giant  battling  with  Heaven.  The  history 
which  ho  teaches,  if  true  in  its  dates  and  events,  must  be  false  and 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  Jesnit  irill  think  it  wise 
to  array  himself  or  his  instructions  against  republican 
principles  and  institutions.  It  is  &r  more  probable 
that  he  will  now  and  then  astonish  himself  and  his  pu- 
pib,  by  the  intensity  of  his  republican  sympathies. 
But  he  will  never  dare  to  stu/ly  closely  the  struggles  by 
which  free  principles  have  been  developed,  nor  to  exam- 
ine the  relative  position  which  the  Bomish  and  Protest- 
ant parties  have  taken  in  these  contests.  But  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  may  confess  his  admiration  for  institu- 
tions under  which  the  people  are  free,  if  the  people  will 
be  induced  to  obey  the  church.  He  may  find  it  easier 
to  bribe  a  demagogue  or  to  manage  a  party,  than  to  flat- 
ter or  frighten  a  monarch.  The  Pope  may  yet  become 
the  noisiest  demagogue  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  marshal  the  democracy  under  a  new  banner  indeed, 
but  for  the  old  conflict  with  the  thrones  of  Europe.  If 
the  Jesuit  can  serve  him  in  this  enterprise,  it  will  be  noth- 
ing new.  That,  however,  the  Jesuit  will  be  a  hearty 
friend  to  those  principles  of  independent  thought,  and 
private  judgment,  and  personal  responsibility,  which  are 
the  strength  and  security  of  republican  institutions,  is 
impossible.  Should  he  attempt  to  teach  them,  he  could 
not  succeed.  His  very  nature  and  being  revolt  against 
them. 

sophistical  in  its  philosophy.  It  must  be  steeped  in  sophistry- 
craven  in  its  cowardice— or  brazen  with  conscious  Hes.  It  most 
read  backward  the  records  which  Truth  has  engrayed  on  the 
records  of  Time,  and  set  itself  in  perpetual  opposition  to  the  con- 
wlctions  of  the  homan  race. 
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The  relation  of  Reason  to  Faith,  is  one  thing  with 
the  Jesuit,  and  quite  another  with  the  Protestant.  The 
one  will  continually  impress  his  pupil  with  a  sense  of 
the  impotence  and  the  blindness  of  the  human  intellect, 
when  employed  upon  moral  and  religious  truth.  He 
will  frighten  him  with  a  history  of  its  dismal  wande]> 
ings,  he  wiil  confuse  him  by  its  conflicting  arguments, 
and,  if  need  be,  will  drive  him  to  hopeless  perplexity  and 
despair,  that  he  may  lead  him  to  the  refuge  of  authority ; 
and  having  made  him  a  convert  to  authority,  will  dex- 
terously substitute  the  authority  of  the  church  for  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures — the  authority  of  man  for 
the  authority  of  Ood.  The  Protestant  teacher  will 
show  him  that  Reason  is  never  hostile  to  Faith,  but  that 
by  the  very  arguments  which  she  suggests,  and  the  inqui- 
ries which  she  awakens,  she  conducts  the  soul  up  to  the 
very  portals  of  Faith  ; — ^that  the  tasking  of  the  powers 
in  the  service  of  Reason,  and  the  awakening  of  the  en- 
ergies to  grapple  with  her  problems,  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion to  the  full  understanding  and  the  hearty  reception 
of  the  mysteries  of  Revelation. 

Religion,  as  taught  and  exhibited  in  the  two  classes 
of  institutions,  will  wear  a  different  aspect.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  teachers  to  be  equally  sincere  and  equally  in- 
tent upon  forming  their  pupils  to  Christian  piety,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  they  wiil  inculcate  a  very  different  kind 
of  religion.  The  religion  of  the  one  rests  upon  author- 
ity. It  summons  to  set  and  prescribed  devotions,  which 
arc  insisted  on  as  being  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Fast- 
ings and  vigils,  penance  and  confession,  are  not  the  signs 
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but  the  sabstance  of  devoted  piety,  and  in  proportion  as 
these  are  increased  is  piety  fostered,  and  the  sonl 
blessed.  Every  thing  that  exalts  the  church,  the  sa- 
craments, and  the  priesthood,  and  that  prostrates  the 
devotee  in  the  completest  subjection  to  the  interests 
and  requirements  of  the  church,  is  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar honor.  The  rights  of  the  church  are  never  ques- 
tioned, its  authority  is  never  to  be  arraigned  before  any 
tribunal — its  being  and  its  authority  are  both  taken  for 
granted.  To  question  is  to  rebel,  to  inquire  is  to  show 
a  perverse  and  wicked  spirit.  The  application  of  religion 
to  the  life,  to  the  formation  of  the  temper  for  heaven ; 
the  direction  of  the  energies  to  render  man  blessed' 
here,  and  the  world  as  nearly  like  heaven  as  is  possible; 
all  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  important,  but  these  ends 
are  to  be  secured  by  the  church,  and  it  is  by  perform- 
ing the  services  which  the  church  enjoins,  and  by  obey- 
ing the  direction  of  the  priesthood,  that  man  will  bless 
himself  and  his  race. 

The  pupil  may  be  attracted  by  this  system  of  Faith. 
He  may  fulfil  its  services  with  zeal,  and  bend  or  break 
his  spirit  to  all  its  requirements.  He  may  be  learned, 
accomplished,  and  devout,  and  display  in  himself  the 
most  amiable  and  attractive  specimen  of  a  Catholic  devo- 
tee. Or  he  may  be  repelled  by  it.  His  daring  spirit 
may  cherish  doubts  which  he  dare  not  utter,  but  which 
will  rankle  like  a  barbed  arrow  within  his  bosom.  He 
may  be  disgusted  by  those  devotions  which  seem  to  him 
wearisome  and  hollow,  but  through  their  monotonous 
and  weary  round  he  is  still  forced  to  drag  himself  from 
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day  to  day.  He  may  loaihe  a  system,  which  bids  him 
renounce  his  reason  in  order  to  cherish  his  faith,  and 
abhor  a  religion  which  does  not  lay  its  strong  grasp  on 
his  convictions  of  what  is  true  and  right  and  binding — 
and  come  forth  a  heartless,  faithless,  and  scoffing  Infidel 
or  Atheist,  outwardly  courteous  to  the  church  and  the 
priesthood,  but  inwardly  despising  and  loathing  both, 
with  all  the  energy  and  spirit  which  make  him  a  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Puritan  college  comes  to  the 
pupil  to  confer  with  him  concerning  his  duty  to  himself 
and  to  his  God.  The  service  which  it  requires  of  him 
is  a  reasonable  service.  It  calls  him  to  the  only  right 
and  worthy  employment  of  the  powers  which  make  him 
a  man — to  the  consecration  of  his  living  soul  to  his  Gre- 
ater and  to  his  race.  It  enjoins  upon  him  the  duties  of 
devotion,  of  self-denial,  of  sobriety,  and  of  temperance, 
because  these  all  commend  themselves  to  his  convicted 
judgment  and  his  better  feelings.  It  encourages  him  to 
attain  the  highest  perfection  in  intellect,  in  character, 
and  in  all  real  graces  and  accomplishments,  as  a  religious 
duty.  It  holds  before  him  the  example  of  Christ,  as  a 
beneficent  Bedeemer  of  man,  by  a  life  of  active  love,  and 
this  is  the  model  by  which  it  attracts  and  commands, 
and  not  the  legend  of  some  illuminated  saint,  with  its 
absurd  imaginings,  its  offensive  asceticism,  and  its  sick- 
ening experiences.  It  sends  him  to  this  Bedeemer,  to 
confer  directly  with  him  concerning  his  sins  and  his^ 
temptations,  instead  of  directing  him  to  the  Holy  Virgin 
to  repeat  his  ^Ave  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis."  It  accus- 
toms him  to  the  Scriptures  as  to  a  book  that  will  task 
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and  inyigorate  his  intellect,  that  will  kindle  his  better 
feelings,  and  elevate  and  purify  his  imagination.  It  does 
not  exalt  the  saored  book  to  a  mysterious  idol,  into 
whose  inner  mysteries  the  profane  may  not  intrude, 
and  whose  oracular  responses  the  priesthood  alone  can 
interpret. 

This  religion  may  sometimes  be  very  imperfectly 
taught.  It  may  be  narrowly,  inconsistently,  and  un- 
gracefully exhibited.  It  may  fail  to  gain  the  heart,  and 
to  win  oyer  the  man.  His  passions,  bis  pride,  amd  his 
self-will,  may  all  arm  him  against  it.  But  he  knows  in 
his  conscience  and  in  his  honest  conyictions,  that  it  is 
true  and  binding,  and  that  the  book  which  it  reveals  is 
from  Gtod. 

To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  look  upon  the  Komish 
system  as  a  system  of  dangerous  and  fatal  error,  as  a 
monstrous  incubus,  stifling  and  oppressing  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  no  place  can  be  so  dangerous  to  the  young  as 
a  Jesuit  college,  every  exercise  of  which  is  made  to  as- 
sume a  religious  aspect,  and  to  exert  a  religious  influ- 
ence. With  the  most  favorable  judgment  of  this  re- 
ligious influence,  it  will  be  likely  either  to  gain  the  pupil 
to  the  Catholic  faith  as  a  deluded  devotee,  or  to  harden 
him  against  all  faith  and  feeling,  as  a  hopeless  un- 
believer. 

Were  we  to  gather  the  combined  result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  teacher,  an  institution  or  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation for  a  single  view,  that  view  would  respect  the 
influence  of  all  these  upon  the  character.  If  education 
is  to  be  tested,  we  have  only  to  inquire,  what  kind  of 
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men  does  it  form  ?  Education  itself  is  not  an  end.  The 
knowledge  which  it  gives — the  training  which  it  imparts 
— ^the  graces  with  which  it  adorns — ^the  splendor  with 
which  it  invests  the  man — are  none  of  them  the  final 
end  at  which  it  aims.  The  mighty  influence  for  which 
it  prepares — ^the  glorious  triumphs  of  intellectual  prow- 
ess which  it  insures — ^the  splendid  results  in  words  or 
deeds  which  endure  as  the  lasting  memorials  of  its 
power — none  of  these  are  its  great  objects.  The  end 
and  aim,  is  the  manhood  which  it  forms — ^the  style  of 
character  which  it  produces — and  the  combined  product 
of  intellect  and  soul — of  principles  and  habits  which 
''fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously, all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace 
and  war." 

If,  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  look  at  the  con- 
siderations which  have  been  suggested;  if  we  possess 
ourselves  strongly  yet  fairly  of  the  differences  between 
the  systems  represented  by  the  words  Jesuit  and  Puri- 
tan ;  if  we  see  how  these  systems  must  be  impersonated 
in  the  character  of  every  teacher,  and  be  more  or  less  per- 
fectly stamped  upon  his  obedient  pupil ;  if  we  remember 
that  they  will  pervade,  as  it  were,  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  institution,  and  be  breathed  by  the  pupil  with  his  daily 
breath,  we  shall  justly  estimate  the  difference  between  the 
education  which  is  received  at  the  Puritan,  and  that  which 
is  acquired  at  the  Jesuit  seminary.  Every  pupil  who  is 
sent  to  a  school  or  a  college  is  met  by  the  genius  locij  which 
is  quite  as  influential  and  decisive  in  forming  the  character 
and  in  moulding  the  man,  as  the  knowledge  or  discipline 
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which  he  receiyes.  The  judgments  which  he  forms  of 
books  and  men — ^the  standard  by  which  he  tries  his  fel- 
lows, and  to  which  he  shapes  himself — ^these  take  the  hue 
and  form  which  will  never  change,  in  that  fermenting,  joy- 
ous, hoping,  ardent  period.  Let,  then,  a  man  imagine  a 
Protestant  teacher  like  Dr.  Arnold — sympathizing  yet 
firm — ^the  companion  yet  the  master  of  his  pupils — ^mod- 
est yet  confident — ^inquiring  yet  believing — ^liberal  yet 
earnest — ^reverential  yet  reforming — ^rational  yet  re- 
ligious— and  then  picture  another  teacher,  as  nearly  like 
him,  as  a  Jesuit  could  possibly  be  and  yet  remain  true 
to  his  principles.  How  great  would  be  the  difference 
on  points  the  most  important,  and  how  widely  apart  in 
their  character,  their  history,  and  their  whole  influence, 
would  the  pupils  become,  which  should  be  formed  by 
each! 

Tried  by  such  a  test,  let  these  systems  be  judged. 

We  cannot  but  dwell  on  the  truth,  which  has  been 
already  more  than  implied,  that  the  education  of  a  man 
has  to  do  with  something  besides  the  intellect.  The  in- 
tellect is  the  instrument,  but  it  is  not  the  force,  which 
wields  and  guides  it  to  its  uses.  It  is  the  strong  bow  of 
Ulysses,  but  not  the  single  eye  and  steady  arm  which 
sends  the  arrow  home  to  the  rightly  chosen  mark.  The 
principles,  the  character,  the  living  man,  have  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  the  attainments  made — and  certainly 
have  they  as  much  to  do  with  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied — as  the  training  of  the  intellect,  however  com- 
plete and  splendid  that  training  may  be.  If  the  intel- 
lect be  not  trained  in  harmony  with  a  character  rightly 
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moalded,  and  which  is  formed  in  obedience  to  the  meth- 
ods and  will  of  the  Supreme,  every  attainment  of  the  in- 
tellect makes  the  deficiency  of  the  man  more  striking. 
Nay,  its  most  splendid  accomplishments  are  in  one  as- 
pect but  vicious  deformities.  The  Jesuit  denies  to  man 
the  right  training  of  his  character.  Nay,  he  denies  to  him 
a  character  at  all ;  for  he  denies  him  the  freedom  and 
separate  responsibility  which  are  necessary  to  make  a 
character  possible.  It  is  easy  to  improve  the  touch,  and 
to  strengthen  the  smell,  by  extinguishing  the  eyesight. 
It  is  possible  to  give  to  the  eyes  a  marvellous  acute- 
ness,  in  discerning  objects  on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon ; 
but  who  would  count  accomplishments  of  this  sort,  pur- 
chased at  such  a  cost,  any  better  than  the  tokens  of  its 
greater  loss,  and  the  badges  of  its  lower  degradation  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  Protestant,  in  this  new  country, 
does  not  secure  to  his  pupil  all  that  might  be  desired  in 
the  highest  perfection  of  erudition,  or  the  most  practised 
acuteness  in  disputation ;  but  he  does  not  weaken  the  very 
principle  of  intellectual  activity,  and  visit,  as  with  the 
poison  of  death,  the  life  of  the  soul.  He  gives  him  a  force 
and  vigor — a  truth  and  freedom  of  character — ^whioh 
make  him  always  a  learner,  and  then  sends  him  forth 
into  a  sphere  of  social  existence  which  is  fitted  to  stimu- 
late him  to  effort,  and  to  realize  a  noble  manhood.  He 
does  not  fix  a  frame  in  the  earth,  symmetrical  in  form 
and  polished  by  art,  to  stand  as  the  monument  and  tro- 
phy of  his  skill ;  but  he  plants  a  tree,  and  gives  it  room 
to  grow. 
^  The  question  has  been  seriously  agitated,  whether  oi 
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not  there  is  any  probability  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Jesuits  will  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  desti- 
nies of  this  country.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  pas- 
sionately contended  that  the  danger  from  these  institu- 
tions is  real  and  great.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  be 
seized  with  a  panic,  in  view  of  their  almost  certain  su- 
premacy. The  most  awful  forebodings  have  been  indulged, 
and  the  most  passionate  appeals  have  been  made,  in  view 
of  the  threatening  evil.  These  fears  haTO,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  derided.  It  has  been  argued,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  this  order  ever  to  exert  an  extensire 
influence  among  such  a  people  as  ours — so  intelligent,  so 
independent,  and  so  averse  to  constraint,  to  formality, 
and  rigid  rate. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  the  Jesuits  have 
thoroughly  surveyed  this  country,  and  that  they  have 
projected  an  extended  system  of  educational  influences. 
Their  veteran  in  craft,  who  resides  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, has  visited  large  portions  of  the  West ;  has  se- 
lected his  favorite  points  of  influence,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  purchased  sites  for  literary  institutions. 
In  many  places  colleges  and  seminaries  have  been 
erected,  and  have  been  opened  for  pupils.  The  situ< 
ation,  the  grounds,  the  massive  and  substantial  structures, 
all  indicate  that  the  plans  are  far-reaching,  and  that,  full 
of  confidence  in  the  triumphs  of  time,  the  Jesuits  are 
waiting  and  hoping  to  do  a  great  work  for  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is  certain — ^as  certain  as  that  the  order 
exists — that  its  eyes  are  every  where  present ;  that  its 
net-work  of  plans  a^d  projects  is  thickly  spread  over 
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this  wide  oountry.  It  is  as  certain  that  the  energies  of 
this  order  are  yet  unexhausted,  and  its  organization  is 
still  incomplete.  The  moment  that  there  are  indications 
that,  in  any  part  of  this  country,  the  population  will  re- 
ceive the  Jesuit  schools  and  colleges  with  favor,  that 
moment  will  they  start  into  being,  wiU  be  completely 
manned  and  provided  for  an  efficient  activity.  The  man 
that  doubts  this,  must  be  as  ignorant  of  the  past,  as  he 
is  incapable  of  forecasting  the  future.  A  society  that  is 
older  than  three  centuries — that  has  survived  the  frown 
of  the  Pope,  the  wrath  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  save 
one,  and  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  and  that,  after  nearly 
half  a  century  of  banishment  and  suspended  life,  could 
start  at  once  into  being,  and  fill  all  Europe  with  its 
presence,  and  could  make  it  vibrate  with  its  power,  is 
not  a  night-dream,  nor  a  spectre,  nor  a  fancy.  It  is  a 
terrific  reality ;  and  if  it  can  find  a  place,  and  exert  an 
infiuenoe,  among  us,  it  will  axise  and  shake  itself  like  a 
giant  refreshed  with  sleep. 

The  only  question  worth  oonsidaring  is.  Will  it  find 
or  make  to  itself  a  place  among  us?  Will  its  pecu- 
liarities attract,  or  will  they  repel,  the  American 
people  ? 

First.  Can  the  Jesuit  system  accomplish  any  thing 
in  our  older  settlements,  which  are  already  provided 
with  colleges  and  schools  ?  At  present,  the  few  institu- 
tions which  they  have  are  chiefly  sustained  by  Roman- 
ists. But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  increas- 
ing among  these  settlements  a  large  and  still  larger  num- 
ber of  men  of  easy  religious  faith,  and  of  a  thoughtless 
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and  ignorant  neglect  of  religions  truth.  They  are  men 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  liberal 
culture,  who  are  admirers  of  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, and  ambitious  of  a  European  education  for  their 
children.  In  respect  to  the  religious  bearings  of  this 
education,  they  would  despise  the  consideration  of  them, 
as  illiberal  or  sectarian,  or  think  it  very  vulgar  to  giye 
themselves  any  concern  about  such  a  matter.  Or,  it 
may  be,  they  would  be  cozened  into  the  belief,  that  gen> 
tlemen  so  accomplished  as  this  society  can  furnish,  would 
be  quite  above  any  interference  with  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  their  pupils~«or,  which  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  case, 
they  would  be  interested  in  the  earnestness,  the  propri- 
ety of  so  religious  a  school,  and  would  be  so  charmed  with 
this  manifestation  of  the  religious  sentiment,  as  even  to 
prefer  this  religious  training  for  their  children.  They 
would  think  as  little  of  fearing  the  Pope  or  the  Jesuits, 
as  they  would  of  fearing  the  devil;  for  it  would  be 
decidedly  and  equally  unfashionable  to  do  the  one  as 
the  other.  Let,  then,  the  accomplishments  and  high 
education  which  can  be  secured  at  these  schools,  as  they 
may  become,  win  over  a  portion  of  the  fashionable  circles 
-—let  them  be  countenanced  by  a  few  of  the  travelled  or 
untravelled  literati,  and  it  may  easily  and  swiftly  come 
to  pass,  that  in  our  oldest  and  best  instructed  cities,  the 
Jesuits  shall  exert  a  powerful  influence.  What  success 
they  would  have  with  the  susceptible  children  from 
families  with  no  high  religious  aims  and  no  earnest  re- 
ligious culture,  it  is  easy  to  predict.  The  fidth  of  their 
fftthers  would  present  no  obstacle ;  for  the  fathers  have 
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no  faith.  All  those  obstacles,  which  in  other  Protestant 
countries  present  a  barrier  so  formidable  in  historical 
associations,  the  influence  of  a  court  or  an  aristocracy 
pledged  to  a  national  religion,  and  in  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  the  people,  here  have  a  feeble  influence.  Do 
we  talk  of  free  principles,  and  the  republican  spirit  of 
our  countrymen  ?  and  do  we  forget,  that  with  many  of 
the  circles  whom  we  describe,  republicanism  is  a  jest, 
and  all  that  smacks  of  the  court  and  the  church,  is  affected 
as  something  peculiar  and  distingui  ?  Do  we  also  forget 
that  to  the  sensitive  and  worn-out  victims  of  &shionable 
life,  who  have  sensibility  without  affection,  and  religi- 
osity without  religion,  institutions  Uke  these  present 
strong  attractions — ^that  to  men  of  high  cultivation,  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  books  and  society,  who  have 
bewildered  themselves  with  a  glance  at  the  various  reli- 
gious sects,  and  have  been  distracted  with  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  others,  without  earnestly  settling  their  own 
principles,  the  oracular  dicta  of  Borne  and  its  imposing 
and  emphatic  dogmatism,  present  a  relief  from  doubt 
and  an  end  of  controversy?  Do  we  not  know,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  and  other  attractions  which  might 
be  named,  there  are  not  unfrequent  instances  of  conver- 
sions to  the  church  of  Bome  from  among  what  are 
called  the  higher  circles  of  this  country,  including  not  a 
few  persons  of  accomplished  education?  Do  we  also 
forget  that  such  converts  to  Bome  are  quite  likely  to  be 
ardent  admirers  of  the  Jesuit — so  ardent  that  they  can 
adopt  the  language  of  certain  Oxford  divines  concern- 
ing the  '<  illustrious  and  glorious  society  of  Ignatius, 
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whlGh,  next  to  the  visible  church,  may  be  considered  as 
the  greatest  miracle  existing  in  the  world."* 

The  only  remedy  against  these  tendencies,  is  to  pre- 
occupy the  ground  with  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
highest  order,  in  which  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
and  accomplished  education  may  be  secured,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  shall  teach  a  positive,  earnest,  yet 
catholic  Christianity,  and  shall  be  pervaded  by  its  free 
and  elevated  spirit. 

We  next  inquire:  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  Jesuit 
institutions  in  the  newer  settlements  7  In  these  settle- 
ments there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Catholics,  who  will, 
by  and  by,  attain  to  wealth  and  influence.  These  will 
send  their  children  to  the  Jesuit  seminaries,  who  will 
constitute  an  educated  and  accomplished  class,  exhibit- 
ing in  its  members  the  superiority  of  the  Jesuit  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  large  and  still  larger  class  of  people  at 
the  West,  who  are  of  Protestant  descent,  but  who  have 
no  religious  faith  from  personal  conviction.  Many  of 
them  have  suddenly  risen  to  wealth,  and  bring  with 
them  all  that  vulgar  arrogance  and  independent  spirit 
which  are  the  usual  consequences.  To  such  men,  and 
to  a  state  of  society  formed  under  their  influence,  the 
Jesuit  teacher,  and  the  Jesuit  school  is  likely  to  be  an 
object  of  profound  admiration.  The  external  accom- 
plishments to  which  he  forms  his  pupils,  the  dexterous 
logic,  the  learned  air,  and  the  serene  self-confidence  with 
which  he  claims  the  superiority,  are  certain  to  be  attrac« 

*  Lives  of  thr  finglish  Saints,  vol  vL  p.  120. 
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tive  to  those  who  have  no  training  of  their  own,  little 
oultore,  and  little  knowledge  of  arts  like  these.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  to  ourselves  a  finer  field  for  the 
successful  ezhihition  of  a  splendid  system  of  Jesuit 
tactics,  than  is  presented  in  the  unformed  society  of  the 
West.  The  agency  and  the  material  to  work  upon,  are 
admirahly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  promise  the  most 
magnificent  results.  Is  it  suggested,  that  the  republican 
spirit  and  prejudices  of  western  society  will  be  offended 
by  institutions  of  so  rigid  and  severe  a  character  ?  No 
impression  can  be  more  unfounded  than  this.  Men 
admire  that  to  which  they  are  most  unaccustomed.  The 
order  and  strict  regime  of  a  seminary  for  youth  presents 
no  objection,  from  its  anti-republican  character,  to  those 
who  have  full  confidence  in  its  teachers  and  guardians. 
As  to  the  influence  of  the  principles  that  may  be  silently 
inculcated,  and  of  the  spirit  which  may  be  imparted, 
these  will  neither  be  suspected,  nor  feared.  The  patrons 
will  be  too  ignorant  to  be  instructed  by  history,  or  too 
self-confident  to  regard  its  suggestions,  or  too  indifferent 
to  care  for  the  consequences.  Besides,  nothing  is  easier 
for  the  Jesuit,  than  to  be  an  ardent  republican.  The 
Bomish  church  and  its  religious  orders  will  delight  to 
assume  the  patronage  of  the  people ;  they  will  be  in- 
tensely solicitous  for  the  largest  political  liberty,  pro- 
vided they  can  control  the  conscience  and  thus  regulate 
the  elections.  A  republic  is  a  field  far  more  inviting 
than  a  monarchy  for  the  agency  of  an  organization  so  vast, 
so  secret,  so  able,  and  so  adaptive  as  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
A  monarchy  has  its  own  organization,  its  own  police,  its 
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own  seoret  agents,  acting  upon  matured  and  fiBU>reaohmg 
plans,  who  will  suspect  and  trace  out  their  secret  ene- 
mies. But  a  republic  often  changes  its  parties.  Their 
organizations  are  as  shifting  as  the  sands,  and  their 
agencies  are  formed  and  broken  like  ezhahitions  of  a 
night.  Then  there  are  the  interests  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  partisans,  who  in  critical  periods  will  gladly  lay 
hold  of  such  an  organization  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
These  parties  will  shelter  themselves  under  the  name  of 
toleration  and  the  largest  religious  liberty,  and  will  re- 
proach their  adversaries  with  sectarian  zeal  and  bigoted 
prejudice.  Against  the  powerful  influence  of  such  an 
educational  system,  republican  principles  and  the  repub- 
lican spirit  are  an  unequal  defence.  The  great  ques- 
tions then  to  be  considered  for  the  West,  as  well  as  for 
the  East,  are :  Will  these  institutions  root  themselves  in 
American  soil :  Will  they  obtain  so  strong  a  hold  of 
American  society  at  the  West,  as  to  be  able  to  act  with 
energy,  and  to  attract  crowds  of  scholars?  Will  the 
attractions  which  they  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  unfold, 
gain  leave  and  room  to  allure,  to  corrupt,  and  destroy  ? 
The  answer  to  these  questions,  in  respect  to  the  West,  is 
the  same  as  for  the  East,  only  it  is  given  with  a  more 
startling  earnestness,  and  should  be  pondered  with  a 
graver  consideration.  If  Western  society  is  left  desti- 
tute of  seminaries  of  a  decidedly  Protestant  character, 
the  Jesuits  will  occupy  the  field.  There  is  no  escape 
from  this  alternative.  If  the  West  is  provided  with 
those  of  an  inferior  character,  which  shall  be  slowly 
furnished  with  the  means  and  the  men  required,  and 
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theee  shall  be  inferior  in  kind,  the  Jesuit  will  rejoice  at 
the  competition,  perhaps  even  more  than  if  the  field 
were  left  entirely  vacant. 

^  Should  it  be  objected  against  the  tenor  and  conclu- 
sion of  our  argument,  that  the  yiews  which  we  have 
taken  of  Jesuit  in  oomparison  with  Protestant  scholars 
is  altogether  too  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  we  reply,  we 
draw  no  comparison  between  these  scholars  as  they  are 
contrasted  in  Europe.  Our  argument  has  to  do  with 
the  few  superior  teachers  which  the  Jesuits  have  fur- 
nished to  this  country.  The  superiority  which  we  con- 
cede to  these  last  is  limited  to  a  narrow  range,  and  is 
confined  to  but  few  branches.  Within  this  range,  and 
in  these  branches,  they  show  the  fruits  of  a  labor  to 
which  we  are  slow  to  submit,  and  of  a  training  such  as 
only  older  institutions  and  older  countries  can  appre- 
ciate or  enforce.  Out  of  these  limits,  and  for  most  of 
the  purposes  for  which  an  education  is  sought,  these 
teachers  are  inferior,  and  perhaps  contemptible.  No  man 
who  understands  the  entire  bearing  of  the  culture  that 
is  given  by  such  men,  apart  from  its  religious  influences 
even,  would  think  of  sending  a  son  to  a  Jesuit  college, 
if  he  wished  to  fit  him  to  take  an  honorable  position  as 
an  American  and  a  free  citizen.  He  might  well  desire 
a  Jesuit  instructor  to  teach  his  boy  to  write  or  to  speak 
Latin,  to  argue  with  logical  dexterity,  to  become  an  acute* 
and  accomplished  mathematician,  but  if  he  desired  to 
send  him  where  he  would  be  trained  to  think  and  feel 
like  a  man,  he  would  not  expose  him.  to  the  influence  o£ 
4» 
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those  whose  ideal  of  manhood  is  realized  in  the  sophist, 
the  diplomatist,  the  driveller,  and  the  devotee. 

It  may  be  insisted,  again,  that  the  Jesuit  sohools  in 
this  country,  and  the  Jesuit  teachers,  are  too  contemp- 
tible, for  ignorance  and  squalor,  to  be  feared ;  that  it 
offends  one's  gravity  to  hear  encomiums  bestowed  on  an 
education  so  shallow  and  superficial  as  that  which  these 
teachers  generally  bestow.  Our  reply  is,  it  is  true,  very 
true,  that  the  majority  of  these  institutions  are,  and 
always  will  be,  inferior  and  superficial,  because  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Jesuits  is  not  to  educate,  but  to  use  the  mass 
of  its  scholars ;  it  is  not  to  enlighten,  but  to  proselyte 
those  brought  within  its  reach.  Not  many  years  since 
the  emperor  of  Austria  was  heard  to  say  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Vienna,  "  Austria  does  not  seek 
to  train  accomplished  scholars,  but  obedient  subjects." 
Such  a  sentiment  the  Jesuit  would  utter  with  a  fullness 
of  meaning  and  a  fervor  of  feeling  to  which  even  the 
emperor  was  a  stranger.  Tet  still  it  is  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  as  the  system  requires  some  accom- 
plished students,  so  it  knows  how  to  train  them ;  and 
tha^t  to  argue  from  the  inferiority  of  many  or  most  of 
the  schools  and  teachers  in  this  country,  that  they  have 
no  schools  and  teachers  of  the  highest  rank,  is  to  dis- 
play a  scantiness  of  information  and  of  logic,  at  which 
even  the  Jesuit  might  wonder. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  call  for  a 
superior  education  at  their  schools  is  at  present  most 
limited ;  that  an  inferior  and  superficial  culture  is  the 
most  grateful  to  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  whom 
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tiiey  can  bring  within  their  reach ;  that  in  Europe  there 
are  great  interests  at  stake,  which  call  for  the  ablest 
intriguers,  the  most  dexterous  diplomatists,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  statesmen  which  the  society  can  famish ;  and 
that  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  if  able  men  and  ac- 
complished tMholars  can  here  find  work  to  do,  they  will 
be  found  or  trained.  That  system,  which  has  men  at  its 
command  who  can  make  themselves  felt  in  the  courts  of 
Europe,  which  has  the  diplomatic  experience  and  wisdom 
of  centuries  at  its  service;  that  society,  that  within 
twenty  years,  has  almost  revolutionized  some  of  the 
oldest  universities  of  Europe,  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  sneer  at  its  deficiency  in  able  men. 

It  may  yet  be  urged  that  the  present  age  is  too  enlight- 
ened to  be  imposed  on  by  the  artifices  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  century  are  very 
di£ferent  from  those  which  at  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, presented  so  fine  a  field  for  their  efforts  and 
their  triumph.  We  own  that  the  present  age  is  enlight- 
ened. We  believe  that  the  Jesuit  now  contends  with  a  foe 
that  is  mightier  than  those  with  which  he  has  grappled 
in  other  days.  But  we  would  not  be  so  simple  as  to  forget 
that  wh«n  man  has  to  do  with  religion,  he  puts  out  the  light 
that  is  given  of  God,  sooner  than  in  respect  to  any  other 
subject  whatever,  and  that  however  shrewd  or  far-seeing 
a  generation  of  men  may  prove  themselves  in  respect 
to  all  things  else,  they  may  at  the  same  time  in  religion 
be  bigots  or  fools.  On  thia  subject  men  either  think  so 
little  as  to  allow  the  thinking  to  be  done  for  them  on  the 
easiest  terms  by  the  priests  of  unbelief,  or  the  priests  of 
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a  hierarchy ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjeet  is  so  seri- 
ous, and  conscience  can  awaken  such  terrors,  that  they 
freely  bend  their  necks  to  a  papal  asceticism,  or  bow  their 
souls  before  a  pompons  and  self-enthroned  authority. 
Who  does  not  see  in  these  passing  years,  that  an  in- 
creased fondness  for  "  church  principles^"  has  been  gath- 
ering strength  in  almost  all  Protestant  denominations, 
till  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  times :  that  as  one 
result  Rome  has  gained  considerable  recruits  from 
more  than  one  denomination,  and  made  of  accomplished 
and  ingenuous  youth,  trained  by  Protestant  firesides, 
her  devoted  and  credulous  sons  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  influences  are  diflFused  through  the  channels  of  an 
imaginatiye  literature,  which  are  fitted  to  abuse  the  reli- 
gious aspirations  of  the  young,  and  their  trusting  confi- 
dence, till  they  shall  be  ready  to  giro  themselves  up  to 
any  thing  that  bears  on  its  front  the  charmed  word  au* 
thority,  that  appeals  to  the  spirit  c^  reverence,  or  that 
displays  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  worship  ?  It 
is  a  fact  not  to  be  disguised,  that  from  circles  in  our 
country  "the  nearest  to  unbelief,"  sensitive  and  be- 
wildered minds  have  rushed  in  an  agony  of  doubt  to 
find  rest  in  that  creed  which  is  most  positive  in  its  asser- 
tions, and  with  a  convulsive  grasp  after  authority  of  some 
sort,  have  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Bome.  We 
have  seen  the  stoutest  skeptics  transformed  in  an  in- 
stant to  the  most  dogmatic  believers,  the  extremest  un* 
believers  receive  without  scruple  the  most  absurd  dogmas, 
and  even  delight  in  childish  legends,  which  a  few  months 
previous  they  would  have  rejected  with  loathing  and 
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disgust.  Against  influences  like  these,  it  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  education  will  guard  her  most  favored  sons. 
They  are  influences  which  education  itself  creates,  and 
which  the  educated  only  feeL  They  are  confined  to  the 
circles  of  refinement  and  culture,  but  there  they  are  all- 
powerful  and  all-pervading.  They  are  created  by  the 
enlightenment  of  the  age,  and  yet  have  a  potency 
which  makes  their  victims  the  veriest  bond-slaves  of 
their  peculiar  prejudices. 

The  argument,  that  the  illumination  of  the  age  is  a 
security  against  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  is  refuted 
by  facts  that  can  neither  be  denied  nor  disputed.  In 
Germany,  among  the  highest  literary  circles,  there  is  a 
strong  tenden^  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  both 
among  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans.  In  England,  these 
influences  have  gathered  strength  in  the  most  ancient 
and  renowned  university  in  the  kingdom ;  have  induced 
a  state  of  things  in  the  church,  and  throughout  the 
country,  which  if  a  prophet  had  foretold  thirty  years 
ago,  he  would  have  been  counted  mad.  In  this  country 
the  same  current  flows  strongly  and  deeply,  and  in 
quarters  where  it  is  not  generaUy  suspected.  Nay,  in 
Germany,  in  England,  and  America,  out  of  the  very 
infidelity  which  has  resulted  from  the  illumination  of 
the  age,  has  sprung  up,  by  a  natural  reaction,  a  disposi- 
tion to  favor  a  factitious  order  and  authority. 

It  may  be  contended,  indeed,  that  these  movements 
aflect  the  educated  alone,  while  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  are  movii^  with  a  strong  and  swellbg  current 
towards  freedom  in  the  church  and  in  the  state.     This 
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is  true,  and  we  argue  from  it  the  final  triinnph  of  free- 
dom and  of  tmth.  Bnt  the  triumph  will  not  come 
without  a  struggle,  and  in  that  struggle  Jesuit  teachers 
may  yet  exert  a  powerful  influence.  What  if  the  in- 
fluences to  which  we  have  alluded  preyail  only  in  the 
higher  circles  of  society.  These  circles  give  die  fashion 
to  those  which  are  lower,  and  fashion,  especially  when 
she  assumes  the  downcast  look  and  the  modes!  rohe  of 
the  religious  devotee,  is  all-powerful,  not  less  in  a  free 
republic  than  in  a  stable  monarchy.  It  is  pre-eminently 
the  law  of  modem  society  that  intellect  and  wealth 
govern  the  world.  Let  the  educated  and  rich  in  our 
own  country  be  infected  with  any  prejudices,  however 
absurd,  and  ML  into  any  fashions,  however  ridiculous, 
and  the  masses  will  be  sure  to  follow.  Our  freedom  in 
the  church  and  in  the  state  furnishes  no  security  against 
the  result ;  it  only  presents  fewer  hindrances  to  the  ra- 
pidity and  certainty  of  the  consequences. 

It  is  again  contended  that  a  free  press  and  free  dis- 
cussion are  omnipotent  against  all  these  dangers.  In- 
deed, how  was  it  in  Belgium.?  After  the  revolution  of 
1 830,  four  daily  journals  made  their  appearance.  Within  a 
year  they  dwindled  away,  and  very  soon  were  abandoned  or 
sold  to  the  opposite  party.  The  pulpit  thundered  against 
them — absolution  was  refused  to  their  patrons.  Even 
the  persons  employed  at  their  offices  were  put  under  the 
ban.  <  But  Catholie  Belgium  is  not  Protestant  America.' 
True,  but  let  Jesuit  teachers  train  Protestant  editors, 
and  what  would  be  the  result?  Let  them  mould  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  intelligent  youth  of  a  city,  a  county, 
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or  a  state,  and  what  would  be  the  consequenoes  ?  Or  if 
80  complete  an  influence  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  let 
there  exist  in  any  city,  or  county,  or  state  among  us,  an 
influential  body  of  Catholic  laity,  educated  and  filling 
high  positions  in  social,  compoiercial,  and  professional  life, 
and  what  will  be  the  courage  or  independence  of  the 
journals  which  they  patronize  ?  Even  now,  when  ques- 
tions merely  political  arise,  in  which  Catholic  votes  are  to 
be  humored  or  bought,  how  courteous  and  flattering 
does  every  editor  become  towards  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
how  reverential  to  its  priesthood,  how  incredulous  in  re- 
spect to  its  enormities,  and  how  ready  to  surrender  the 
best  established  principles  of  republican  freedom  to  its 
dictation.  In  New-York  city,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  separate  Catholic  schools,  and  to  sup- 
port them  from  the  public  treasury ;  and  the  Protestant 
press  was  extensively  committed  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject, plainly  inconsistent  as  it  is  with  every  principle 
on  which  any  public  school  system  can  be  based.  In 
Massachusetts  a  charter  was  sought  for  a  Jesuit  college 
at  Worcester,*  to  which  Catholics  only  should  be  ad- 


*  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Northampton,  on  the  bill 
to  incorporate  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  24th 
and  26th,  1849. 

See  also  a  review  of  the  reports  and  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,  1849.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  that  the  point  on  which  the  petitioners  most 
insisted,  and  which  was  the  ground  of  the  rejection  of  their  re- 
quest, was  the  provision  asked  for,  that  none  but  Catholics  should 
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mitted,  and  though  this  proylsion  was  opposed  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  State  in  chartering  public 
seminaries,  yet  it  was  sustained  by  a  large  minority,  and 
urged  by  influential  journals  of  all  political  parties. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  from  the  history  of  the  past, 

be  admilUd  to  the  privileges  of  the  instUulion,  The  superficial 
'Observer  would  argfue  from  this,  that  the  institution  was  not  in- 
tended for  proselyting  purposes,  and  that  the  design  of  this  pro- 
Tision  was  to  preclude  such  an  objection.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  In  this  country  the  Catholics  for  the  present 
are  most  earnest  to  guard  their  children  and  youth  against  the 
liberalizing  influences  which  are  sure  to  follow  from  contact  with 
Protestant  minds.  It  is  the  first  object  with  them  to  prevent 
such  an  intercourse.  Hence  their  zeal  to  institute  separate  schools 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  priesthood.  Hence  their 
determined  purpose  in  some  quarters  to  reject  even  a  gratuitous 
education  at  the  public  school,  and  to  educate  the  children  of 
each  parish  in  a  separate  establishment. 

Another  reason  fbr  this  arrangement,  may  be  the  fear  to  ex- 
pose to  Protestant  inspection  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
received  from  the  lips  of  their  teachers,  the  arguments  by  which 
the  church  is  defended  and  Protestantism  is  assailed,  as  well  as  to 
expose  to  the  light  the  services  and  disciplme  of  their  derotions. 

Are  we  not  required  to  suspect  still  more  than  this,  that  these 
institutions  may  be  designed  for  the  special  service  of  "  THE  " 
Society,  rather  than  for  the  general  ol^ects  of  the  Romish 
church  1  If  so,  there  is  a  double  reason  for  secrecy  and  seclu- 
sion. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  avowed  hostility  of  Ro- 
mish journals  and  of  Romish  ecclesiastics,  to  our  public  school 
system,  as  fUmishing  a  place  suitable  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  "the  church,"  and  the  active  and  simultaneous  efforts 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  free  into  parochial  schools,  have 
tbocome  more  significant 
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than  that  wheneyer  a  question  has  arisen  in  our  countr j 
which  has  affected  the  Bomish  Church,  the  powerful  in* 
fluence  of  the  Romish  priesthood  has  been  felt  on  the 
public  press,  hushing  it  into  silence,  or  bribing  it  to  base 
compliances  and  hollow  flatteries.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  in  the  future,  as  the  number,  the  wealth, 
and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Catholics  shall  in- 
crease, the  secular  press  will  be  less  reliable  as  a  defence 
against  the  evils  of  the  Romish  system,  if  it  does  not 
become  its  ally.  Nay,  even  in  our  own  time,  it  has 
happened  more  than  once  that  the  consecration  of  a 
Romish  cathedral,  or  the  founding  of  a  Jesuit  college, 
have  been  hailed  by  Protestant  editors  in  language  the 
most  ridiculously  fulsome,  disgusting,  and  extravagant 
It  is  notorious  that  in  certain  sections  of  our  land,  the 
liberal  party  in  religion  has,  through  the  fear  of  the  im- 
putation of  bigotry,  been  willing  to  believe  all  that  is 
good  of  Rome,  and  been  foremost  to  disbelieve  all  that 
is  bad ;  has,  through  the  "  bigotry  of  its  liberality,"  been 
almost  ready  to  send  its  daughters  to  a  convent  and  its 
sons  to  a  Jesuit  seminary. 

We  are  well  aware  that  our  arguments  and  appeals 
will  be  denounced  as  the  offspring  of  Protestant  preju- 
dice and  bigotry.  Such  is  the  fashion  of  Romish  writers 
in  this  country,  especially  of  the  Romish  neophytes, 
whose  chief  weapon  against  every  attack  is  either  affected 
contempt  for  Puritan  ignorance  and  rusticity,  or  pre* 
tended  pity  for  Protestant  heretics  who  are  reserved  for 
the  wrath  of  God,  or  a  ferocious  blackguardism  against 
the  impertinent  audacity  that  ventures  to  meddle  with 
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the  church.  Such  is  the  habit  of  Komish  writers,  and 
it  shows  that  they  know  the  temper  of  their  followers, 
and  understand  well  what  will  best  suit  their  tastes  and 
influence  their  understandings.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, for  such  men  to  reflect  that  Protestants  are  not 
ignorant  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  been  the  object 
of  suspicion  and  attack  from  influential  men  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself;  that  no  worse  things  have  been 
said  of  it  by  Protestants  than  have  been  said  by  Roman- 
ists themselves ;  that  Romish  ecclesiastics  have,  in  all 
the  generations  of  its  history,  directed  against  it  their 
open  attacks  and  their  secret  machinations ;  that  Romish 
teachers  have  dreaded  it  as  a  rival,  and  detested  it  as 
an  intriguer ;  that  Romish  authors,  and  Romish  nobles 
and  princes  have  combined  together  to  crush  it  as  dan- 
gerous, desperate,  unprincipled,  and  treacherous — ^now  a 
demagogue  and  then  a  regicide.  The  vicar  of  Christ 
himself  has  more  than  once  placed  upon  it  his  foot, 
to  be  stung  by  its  fangs  when  writhing  in  the  death 
struggle. 

We  are  Protestants  indeed ;  we  glory  in  the  name. 
Surely  as  we  stand  upon  this  American  soil^  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  We  do  not  repel  the  Ro- 
manist from  our  shores.  We  allow  him  to  erect  his 
churches,  his  schools,  his  colleges.  We  give  him  leave 
to  circulate  his  Bible,  his  ponderous  arguments,  his 
annals  for  the  learned,  and  his  lighter  tracts  for  the 
people.  We  ourselves  go  to  Rome,  to  Spain,  to  Italy, 
to  Austria,  and  claim  there  the  same  liberty.  Our  books 
•re  seized,  and  we  ourselves  are  courteously  led  to  the 
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frontier,  or  shut  up  in  a  prison-house.     Is  there  nothing 
in  Protestantism  of  which  to  boast  ? 

Doubtless  we  look  at  this  subject  with  Protestant 
partialities  and  Protestant  prejudices.  It  is  natural 
that  we  should.  But  we  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  all 
that  is  good  in  Romish  piety  and  in  Romish  education. 
We  would  give  to  the  scholars  and  the  Christianfr  of 
that  church  the  highest  praise  that  they  deserve.  Nay, 
if  we  must  err  at  aH,  we  would  extol  their  excellencies, 
and  be  charitable  to  their  defects.  But  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Romish  system, 
nor  csfn  we  be  blind  to  the  legitimate  consequences  to 
which  these  principles  lead.  Still  less  can  we  fail  to 
see  that  the  Jesuit  society,  in  respect  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  based,  the  diaracter  which  it  would 
form,  and  the  serrices  for  which  it  would  fit  the  man, 
nay,  even  in  respect  to  its  notions  of  what  Christianity 
and  education  are,  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  views 
which  we  hold  of  education,  of  manhood,  of  freedom,  of 
the  authority  of  reason,  and  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  religion  of  Christ.  Holding  these  views,  and  know- 
ing too  well  the  power  of  an  organization  so  old,  so  ex- 
perienced, so  practised  in  all  the  arts  by  which  men  are 
moved,  working  the  mightiest  agency  in  society — the  re- 
ligious hopes  and  fears  of  other  men — ^and  yet  absolved 
itself  from  those  hopes  and  fears,  committed  also  with 
an  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  to  the  interest  of 
the  Eomish  faith,  we  do  but  justice  to  our  convictions, 
as  we  express  our  fears  of  its  power,  our  abhorrence 
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of  its  principles,  and  raise  our  voice  of  warning  against 
its  institutions. 

To  say  that  these  fears  and  thb  dislike  are  only 
what  is  common  from  one  religious  sect  towards  another, 
and  that  all  this  earnestness  is  to  be  aacribed  to  the 
narrow  influence  of  religious  bigotry,  is  to  say  that  one 
faith  is  as  good  as  another,  that  there  is  no  difiference 
between  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  of  Juggernaut ;  no 
choice  between  a  faith  that  justifies  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment and  binds  the  moral  nature,  and  one  that  offends 
the  reason  and  shocks  the  conscience.  To  say  that  there 
is  no  danger  in  committing  the  training  of  a  child  to  a 
Romish  or  Jesuit  school,  which  is  bound  by  all  that  is 
sacred  in  its  convictions  and  consistent  in  its  principles, 
to  do  what  it  can  to  proselyte  that  child  to  the  faith 
of  Kome,  is  to  be  ignorant,  and  foolish,  and  guilty. 

§  But  if  our  argument  should  fail  altogether  to  excite 
any  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  be  feared  from  Jesuit 
seminaries  and  Jesuit  intrigues,  it  cannot  fail  to  illus- 
trate the  immense  power  over  society  that  is  exerted  by 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  establish  the 
foot  beyond  all  question,  that  to  endow  and  foster  such 
institutions  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Christians  to 
their  generation.  We  have  seen  how  at  a  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  the  glorious  work  of  free 
thought  and  Protestant  reform  was  arrested  by  a  delib- 
erate plan  to  take  possession  of  the  youth  of  Europe, 
and  turn  their  minds  in  a  wrong  direction.  We  have 
seen  how  the  plan  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  splen- 
did scheme  of  educational  influences,  such  as  the  world 
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has  neyer  seen  besides.  We  hare  seen  the  same  system 
snrviye  for  centuries,  and  ready  to  act  with  effieiency 
wherever  its  presence  was  required,  and  ever  ready  to 
make  its  presence  necessary — rising  from  defeat  with 
new  energy,  husbanding  its  resources,  and  preparing  for 
a  new  life  when  in  banishment  and  disgrace-^and  still 
alive,  ready  to  famish  teachers  wherever  they  are  de- 
sired, and  to  found  institutions  in  anticipation  of  future 
need.  We  hsve  seen  also  what  it  has  accomplished.  It 
has  in  fact  educated  generations  of  youth  to  do  its  bid- 
ding, and  made  them,  willing  or  unwilling,  the  instru- 
ments of  its  own  purposes.  It  has  made  the  laws,  con- 
trolled the  politics  and  decided  the  religion  of  Europe 
for  centuries.  It  has  decided  the  principles,  farmed  the 
dispositions,  aaid  even  regulated  the  manners  and  fashions 
of  whole  generations  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the 
powerful.  It  has  accomplished  all  this,  simply  because 
it  has  controlled  the  higher  education  of  these  gene- 
rations. 

In  view  of  these  lessons  concerning  what  may  be 
done  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  we  are  sum- 
moned to  contemplate  the  condition  of  society  among 
ourselves.  At  the  East  it  is  most  flexible,  ready  to  be 
moulded  in  each  of  its  generations  by  the  influences 
that  are  centred  in  our  colleges  and  higher  schools,  and 
rendy  also  to  feel  in  all  its  separate  portions  any  change 
in  the  men,  who,  by  their  knowledge,  their  modes  of 
instruction,  their  principles^  and  their  piety,  give  char- 
acter to  these  colleges  and  schoob.  At  the  East  the  wants 
of  these  colleges  are  loud  and  pressing.     These  wants 
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are  the  last  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Christian  public. 
The  claims  which  they  urge  rest  with  equal  weight  on 
thousands  of  the  benevolent,  each  of  whom  has  some 
immediate  objects  on  which  to  bestow  his  benefactions, 
which  seem  to  him  to  have  a  more  direct  relation  to  the 
improvement  and  evangelization  of  man. 

At  the  West,  society  is  yet  to  be  formed.  There,  in 
the  process  of  being  united  into  a  great  empire,  are 
minds  of  astonishing  energy,  and  hearts  of  fire,  that 
need  to  be  taught,  and  guided,  and  restrained.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  empire  is  rushing  up  into  an  or- 
ganized structure  can  find  no  likeness  in  the  history  of 
man.  Old  habits,  old  institutions,  old  laws,  and  old 
manners  present  but  few  hindrances  to  new  impressions 
and  new  influences.  Never  was  the  need  of  education  so 
pressing,  never  was  its  power  for  good  so  full  of  promise. 
Never  was  there  an  opportunity  so  easily,  so  quickly, 
and  at  so  slight  an  expense,  to  give  to  millions  of  men  a 
free  Protestant  and  Christian  education,  and  in  so  doing 
to  decide  their  destiny. 

Were  there  no  danger  from  the  Jesuits,  there  is 
danger  from  barbarism,  fanaticism  and  infidelity ;  dan- 
ger that  is  imminent  and  appalling.  It  is  not  enough 
to  send  tracts,  Sunday  schools,  and  even  preachers  to 
meet  this  exigency  and  avert  these  dangers.  There 
must  be  the  expenditure  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  it 
may  be  millions  of  money,  in  founding  religious  colleges 
and  seminaries,  which  shall  be  strong  enough  in  intellect 
and  other  resources,  to  do  for  Western  society  what  the 
Jesuits  did  for  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.     If 
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the  review  of  their  history  should  onlj  excite  our  readers 
more  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  and  the  power  of  the 
Protestant  institutions  of  this  country,  it  will  not  have 
been  written  in  vain. 


THE  END. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Park  Church  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  29th,  1851,  at  12  o'clock,  M., 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Hon  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Towne,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Judd,  D.  D., 
of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board,  together 
with  those  of  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Consulting 
Committee,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  was  read  in  part  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  from  Eccl. 
vii.  8.  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning 
thereof.  It  was  maintained  in  the  Discourse,  that  an  undue 
importance  was  often  attributed  to  "  first  things,"  and  the  prin- 
ciple was  vindicated  that  there  is  a  common  honor  due  to 
agencies  which  co-operate  for  the  same  end.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  begins  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  but 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  splendid  close  of  human  history,  how 
much  better  is  the  end  of  all  things  than  the  beginning  of  all 
things.  The  Society  was  then  presented  as  a  means  to  an 
end  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.    The  system  of  education  which 
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it  proposes  to  advance,  was  a  religious  system.  Accordingly, 
its  oiigin  and  aim  and  the  important  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  great  missionary  enterprises  of  the  present  day  were  set 
forth. 

This  Society,  said  Dr.  P.,  is  the  child  of  Home  Missions. 
It  was  born  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  its  object  is  to  provide 
laborers  for  the  missionary  cause.  Its  necessity  became  appa- 
rent in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  which  it  is  thus  designed 
to  promote.  It  was  on  this  wise.  The  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  planting  its  laborers  on  the  Western  field.  They 
were  educated  men.  They  had  been  trained  up  under  the 
system  of  education,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They  knew  its 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  religious  resources  of  a 
Christian  community  for  the  good  of  mankind.  And  there 
were  spread  out  before  them  great  States,  then  in  their  infancy, 
but  soon  to  be  full  of  people  mighty  in  wealth  and  power. 
These  they  would  reconcile  to  God.  They  desired  and  sought 
their  salvation  and  that  of  their  posterity.  But  what  were 
they — the  few  missionaries  on  the  field,  and  all  that  could  be 
expected  to  join  them  from  the  older  States — what  were  they 
to  the  rushing  of  the  people  from  the  East,  and  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  ?  They  contemplated  thd  greatness  of  the 
missionary  work,  and  to  thetn  it  was  the  clearest  of  all  truths, 
the  most  manifest  of  all  providential  indications,  that  they  too, 
like  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  ought  "  betimes  to  endeavor  the  erec- 
tion of  a  college,"  in  each  of  the  rising  States  of  the  West, 
and  give  their  labors  and  prayers,  "  for  the  training  up  of  a 
successive  ministry  in  the  country."  Worthy  men  were  they 
of  such  an  ancestry — worthy  of  such  a  training. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  Discourse,  and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Directors.  The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report 
was  finished,  together  with  that  of  the  Treasurer.  The  Re- 
port was  then  discussed,  and  after  some  modification  adopted 
as  the  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Board,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  a 
Committee  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  application  for 
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aid  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  the  German  Evengelical  Society 
of  Missouri,  made  his  Report,  recommending  that  the  Institu- 
tion be  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  who,  at  the  last  Semi- Annual 
Meeting,  was  requested,  during  a  tour  to  the  West,  to  visit,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  made  his 
Report. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society,  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Trustees  of  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox, 
Beloit  and  Wittenberg  Colleges.  Also  new  applications  for 
aid  were  received  from  Iowa  College,  the  College  of  the  Ger- 
man  Evangelical  Conference  of  Missouri,  and  Maryville  Col- 
lege in  East  Tennessee.  The  first  two  were  added  to  the  list 
of  Institutions  to  be  aided,  and  an  appropriation  of  $2000  was 
voted  to  Maryville  College,  on  condition  that  the  Trustees  of 
that  Institution  should  successfully  complete,  on  their  own 
field,  an  effort  now  in  progress,  to  raise  $10,000  for  building 
purposes, — to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  annum  after  the 
completion  of  the  above-named  effort, — it  being  understood 
that  the  Institution  shall  make  no  farther  application  for  aid. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  report  to 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  what  guarantees  are 
furnished  by  the  charters  or  otherwise,  for  the  permanence  of 
Evangelical  instruction  in  the  Institutions  under  the  care  of 
this  Society. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D., 
Hon.'S.  H.  Walley,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  was  ap- 
pointed, to  issue  an  Address  to  the  public,  with  a  view  of 
awakening  a  higher  degree  of  interest  in  the  Society,  and  se- 
curing increased  contributions  from  the  Churches. 

It  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  financial  year  of  the  Society 
close  on  the  16th  of  October.  J.  B.  Pinneo  Esq.,  was  appoint- 
ed Auditor. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the 
Society  were  held  in  the  Park  Church — the  President,  Hon.  J. 
C.  Hornblower,  in  the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis.  An  Abstract  of  tlie  Annual 
Report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of 
Boston,  was  accepted,  viz. : 
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That  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  read, 
be  accepted  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Kirk  sustained  this  resolution  with  an  address  which 
occupied  an  hour  in  delivery,  and  held  throughout  the  delight- 
ed attention  of  the  audience.  A  copy  of  the  address  was  re- 
quested for  publication. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  singing  and  the  Apostolic 
benediction. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

PRESIDENT. 

HoH.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VICE-FRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.D.,  Trr^y,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boeton. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK.  Boston. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H«r.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  City. 

DIBECTORS. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY.,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILUAM  PATTON,  D.  D. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  0.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev  HORACE  BUSHNEIiL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,       « 

Hon.  A.  M.  COLLINS, 
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Ret.  £.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  E«q.,       «* 

Rbv.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rbt.  J.  P.  THOMPSON.  New-York  City. 

Rbv.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HICEOE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  D.  D.,  BrooklvD,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

COBRESFONDIHG  8ECRETABT. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  Gty. 

BECOBDIirG  8ECBETABY. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

TBEASURER  AHD  FDfAKCIAL  AGENT. 

MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Central  Church, 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October, 
1862. 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Aeticle  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  IL  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to-  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  IIL  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  oflSces  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contribut- 
ing annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall  constitute  a 
member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of 
moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  several  institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall 
be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  pro- 
vided the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 
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The  two  leading  points  discussed  in  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port of  this  Board  were  the  religious  aspects  and  the  duration 
of  the  Society.  The  religious  aspects  were  exhibited  under 
the  followuig  specifications,  viz. : — 1.  That  the  Colleges  aided 
were  almost  exclusively  founded  by  Home  Missionaries ;  2. 
They  were  founded  mainly  with  a  view  of  raising  up  a  min- 
istry for  the  West ;  3.  All  the  efforts  made  for  their  establish- 
ment go  upon  the  supposition  that  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry  constitutes  under  God  the  great  central  instru- 
mentality for  the  evangelization  of  the  West ;  4.  The  instruc- 
tors as  well  as  founders  of  these  Institutions  are  religious 
men ;  5.  The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  judges,  and 
counsellors,  and  rulers  of  the  nation,  is  thus  also  secured. 
These  Institutions  were  also  blessed  with  numerous  revivals 
of  religion,  which  were  aiding  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  ministry. 
They  were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as. a  permanently  essen- 
tial part  of  the  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise  at  the  West, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Society  consequently  came  before  the 
Churches  invested  with  all  the  sacredness  of  a  religious  en- 
terprise. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  Society,  it  was  shown  that  the 
whole  question  turned  on  two  points,  viz. : — 1.  Whether  there 
will  be  a  succession  of  Institutions  at  the  West,  whose  exigen- 
cies will  demand  assistance  ;  and  2.  Whether  such  an  organ- 
ization affords  the  best  method  of  furnishing  this  assistance. 
We  need  not  here  repeat  the  considerations  presented  in  the 
discussions  of  these  points ;  but  in  a  review  of  the  Report, 
from  the  pen  of  a  veteran  and  sagacious  Western  instructor, 
some  views  of  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  are 
given,  so  important  and  apposite,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  them.    The  writer  says — 
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It  is  impoBsible  that  intelligent  good  men,  engaged  in  fonnding  Christitn 
Society  in  the  New  Statee,  sbuuld  not  feel  the  founding  of  Colleges  to  be  a 
part  of  their  work  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  certain  and  serious  de- 
triment The  very  same  reasonings  wnich  led  to  the  founding  of  Yale  and 
Cambridge,  amid  the  primeval  forests  of  New  England,  will  lead  the  Christian 
Misvionary,  who  goes  forth  to  any  other  wilderness  as  an  apostle  of  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  Christian  civilization,  to  lay  foundations  for  Christian  learn- 
ing at  the  very  beginning  of  his  labors. 

I  could  refer  to  the  individual  Missionaries  of  Christ,  who  were  sent  to 
the  few  and  scattered  people  along  the  Banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  IllincHs, 
and  the  Wabash,  at  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  great  States,  whicli  are  now 
Mratered  by  those  streams,  who,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  labors  in 
that  great  wilderness,  saw  the  necessity  of  laying  such  foundations  so  clearly, 
and  felt  it  so  vividly,  that  it  was  the  b»rden  of  their  thoughts  and  prayers  by 
day,  and  drove  sleep  from  their  pillows  by  night ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  overhanging  forest,  or  the  boundless  green  of  the  unbroken  prairie,  have 
consecrated  to  God  the  spot  on  which  the  Christian  College  was  to  be  reared, 
with  an  enthusiasm  like  that  with  which  pious  Israelites  returned  from  the 
Captivity,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  tJie  new  temple. 

The  founding  of  a  Christian  College  in  its  infancy  is  a  want  of  every 
new  State  which  is  yet  to  be  added  to  our  Union.  He  therefore  who  wonU 
set  a  limit  to  this  demand,  must  set  a  limit  to  American  emigration.  He  must 
point  out  the  power  which  shall  say  to  that  American  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture now  so  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  world — ^Hitherto  shall  ye  come 
and  no  farther,  or  else  he  must  set  a  limit  to  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise, 
and  tell  us  when  and  where  the  Christian  ministry  will  cease  to  follow  the 
emigrant  into  the  wild<irnes8. 

How  then  shall  that  great  and  growing  want  be  provided  fort  In  respect 
to  this  point,  we  have  some  lessons  in  the  past,  which  we  shall  do  well  not 
speedily  to  forget  This  interest  cannot  be  successfully  represented  to  its 
friends  in  the  distant  older  States,  by  the  agents  of  the  several  seminaries 
which  may  chance  to  be  projected  in  the  new  settlements,  acting  indepen- 
dently and  without  concert.  We  have  tried  that  and  adhered  to  it,  till  it  has 
nearly  deprived  all  our  infant  colleges  of  all  chance  of  obtaining  the  needed 
sytiipathy  and  assistance.  It  did  produce,  and  if  again  resorted  to  would 
again  produce,  a  state  of  things  which  the  Churches  will  not  bear,  ought  not 
to  bear,  and  cannot  bear.  I^  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  by  experiment, 
that  this  interest  must  be  provided  for  by  one  and  the  same  system  of  agen- 
cies, and  a  common  treaaury,  or  be  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  its  friends 
in  the  West 

Another  consideration]  tending  powerfully  to  the  same  conclusion,  is  de- 
rived from  the^  facilities  afforded  by  such  a  common  treasury,  and  common 
supervision  of  this  interest  by  an  organized  association,  (or  securing  a  proper 
application  of  funds.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  cause  to  charge  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  college  building  at  the  West  with  dishonesty,  or  that 
dishonest  men  will  undertake  such  enterprises  in  the  future.  To  such  men 
the  field  is  never  likely  to  be  inviting.  But  there  is  still  no  small  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  proner  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  canae  of  learning  in  a  new 
and  nnorganizea  community.  Local  interests  are  very  numerous  and  very 
clamorous,  and  if  each  seminary  of  learning  ia  to  be  advocated  before  our 
churches  by  its  own  independent  agent,  it  wiU  not  require  a  very  great  amount 
of  local  strength,  to  procure  a  college  charter,  and  a  subscription  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  its  funds,  and  to  send  an  agent  abroad  for  aid.  A  Colle- 
giate Education  Society,  controlled  by  enlightened  friends  of  the  cause  in  the 
older  States,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  remedy  which  the  nature  of  the 
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caie  adm!tM>f,  and  it  \b  a  very  efficient  remedy.  If  tboee  who  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  Collegiate  Inatitutiona  in  anv  new  community,  are  aware 
that  it  will  be  needful,  in  order  to  obtain  the  aia  which  they  need  from  abroad, 
and  which  all  see  to  be  indispensable  to  success,  that  all  arrangements  be  en- 
tered into  only  afler  a  wide  and  fraternal  consultation,  and  with  a  cordial  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  whose  co-operation  could  be  reasonably  expected ; 
each  consultation  will  be  had,  and  such  unity  of  action  secured.  Local  in- 
terests will  be  laid  aside,  and  all  arrangements  made  under  the  influence  of 
those  public  considerations  which  are  alone  worthy  to  be  consulted,  where  the 
mterests  of  learning  and  of  posterity  are  at  stake.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Collegiate  Education  Society  has  already  done 
much  good  in  this  way,  and  it  will  have  much  better  opportunity  to  exert  this 
sort  of  influence  upon  the  new  fields  which  are  now  inciting  its  labors,  than 
upon  those  fields  where  organizations  had  already  been  entered  into  before  its 
ii^aence  could  be  felt 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  way  in  which  an  association  devoted 
to  Collegiate  Education,  may  exert  an  influence  in  securing  a  suitable  appro- 
priation of  funds.  In  the  new  States,  which  are  constantly  springing  up  on 
our  ivestem  border,  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  risk  the  great  interests  of  learning, 
upon  the  success  of  novel  experiments.  We  have  acquired  much  experience 
in  relation  to  the  founding  of  Colleges  in  the  New  Stales,  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  knowledge  has  cost  much  and  is  valuable.  Our  friends 
who  are  disposed  to  aid  in  extending  the  influence  of  liberal  learning  in  the 
ever  receding  and  extending  West,  ought  to  organize  a  visitorial  power  by 
which  they  may  insist  that  every  seminary  applying  for  their  aid,  snail,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  it,  respect  these  lessons  of  experience.  If  there  are 
men  of  wealth,  who  wish  to  devote  their  resources  to  such  experiments,  and 
who  think  the-  West  a  favorable  field  in  which  to  make  them,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  utter  or  objection  to  make.  But  let  them  not  claim  for  their  untried 
systems  the  confidence  which  can  only  be  extended  to  them  when  they  shall 
liave  been  sanctioned  by  experience.  Let  them  experiment  first,  and  expect 
general  confidence  afterwards,  and  let  the  Churches  be  called  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  those  systems  of  education  only,  which  have  already  the  sanction 
of  experience.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  statement  expresses  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  tliose  who  aid  the  cause  of  I*Mucation  at  the  West.  Let 
uiem  then  employ  such  an  agency  as  that  of  the  Collegiate  Education  Society, 
and  through  it  exercise  not  a  controlling  but  a  visitorial  supervision.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  conception  on  which  such  an  association  is 
founded,  is  idso  truly  grand  and  noble,  that  it  ought  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  every  enlightened  mind.  With  a  rapidity  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  all  past  colonization,  and  by  a  process  scarce  dreamed  of  h'alf  a 
century  ago,  God  is  giving  this  great  continent  to  one  free  and  Christian 
people.  And  the  tide  of  emigration  rests  not  for  an  hour.  Industry  and  art,, 
commerce  and  capital  are  all  in  motion,  and  great  secular  enterprises  are  dsiW 
springing  up,  which  are  fitted  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Shailf 
then  the  spirit  of  our  fathers,  which  founded  the  halls  of  learning  in  the  for- 
ests of  New  England,  slumber  ?  No,  it  is  awake ;  it  organizes  an  association 
for  carrying  the  institutions  of  learning  wherever  our  emigration  seeks  a 
home  in  the  Wilderness,  an  association  whose  end  will  never*  be  accomplished 
till  the  schools  of  the  prophets  have  been  established  over  all  our  vast  domain, 
and  provisions  made  for  supplying  every  portion  of  our  great  nation  with 
teaching  minds,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. This  is  surely  a  grand  conception,  and  ought  to  gather  around  it  the 
aflfections  of  manv  hearts,  and  the  co-operation  of  many  hands.  It  is  worthy 
of  our  present  relations  to  this  continent,  and  the  world,  and  of  our  allotted 
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national  destiny.  It  is  fit  that  we  address  onrselves  with  the  full  power  of 
associated  effort,  to  the  gigantic  task  of  providing  for  that  vast  doroaiD,  which 
we  are  covering  with  oar  population,  and  subduing  by  our  hearts,  all  the  vital 
organs  of  a  complete  Christian  civilization. 

AN   OBSTACLE. 

On  some  former  occasions  we  have  spoken  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Society  has  prosecuted  its  labors. 
We  may  here  add,  that  one  of  the  chief  of  these  has  been, — 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  pvhlic  mind  in  reference  to  the  conr 
tinuance  of  the  enterprise.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  a  limitea  number  of  Institutions,  but  at  an  early 
period  in  its  history,  others  on  the  same  great  field  applied  for 
aid,  and  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  question  whether 
its  operations  should  be  confined  to  the  five  in  whose  exigen- 
cies it  had  its  origin.  If  so,  its  existence  would  of  course 
cease,  whenever  their  wants  were  met.  But  no  human  power 
could  stop  the  growth  of  the  West,  nor  the  demand  for  new 
Institutions,  as  the  tide  of  population  rolled  farther  and  farther 
towards  the  Pacific.  These  demands  began  to  press  upon  the 
Society  during  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  at  an 
early  day  it  became  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Institutions  already  upon  its  list,  with- 
out embracing  within  the  scope  of  its  objects  these  new  de- 
mands, so  far  as  they  had  a  just  claim  to  consideration.  The 
moment  the  Society  should  take  the  position  that  it  could  not 
entertain  the  question  of  granting  aid  in  such  cases,  it  would 
find  itself  in  collision  with  individual  Institutions,  if  not  clus- 
ters of  such,  whose  claims  would  be  indisputable ;  and  then, 
if  it  did  not  absolutely  fail  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  and 
give  permanent  life  to  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was 
organized,  it  would  inevitably  be  defeated  in  another  of  its 
grand  aims,  viz. :  the  relief  of  the  Eastern  Churches  from 
multiplied  and  conflicting  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  same  gene- 
ral object. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Board  of  Directors  decided 
to  entertain  applications  in  behalf  of  new  Institutions,  and 
while  not  a  few  have  been  rejected  as  undeserving  of  aid,  one 
and  another  has  been  added  to  the  original  list.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Society  fixes  no  limits  in  respect  to  the  extent  of 
its  field,  or  the  period  of  its  duration,  and  the  Directors  have 
ever  felt  that  it  was  best  td  leave  those  points  to  be  settled  by 
the  future  developments  of  Providence.  The  experiment  was 
a  novel  one,  and  it  was  impossible  to  decide  beforehand  how 
it  would  result. 
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In  the  mean  time  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
among  individuals  and  churches.  The  Board  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  desire  to  legislate  for  them,  and  the  enterprise 
could  make  progress  only  so  far  as  it  secured  their  conviction 
and  hearty  approval.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  state  of  un- 
certainty would  affect  the  operations  of  the  Society.  It  would 
be  obviously  unwise  for  the  Board,  in  arranging  a  system  of 
means,  to  strike  out  with  a  boldness  that  would  be  justifiable 
in  a  case  not  experimental,  and  that  might  seem  to  be  de- 
matided  even  by  a  regard  to  the  highest  economy  in  the  end. 
A  temporary  character  would  be  given  to  the  Agencies  of  the 
Society,  and  the  difficulties  thereby  increased  of  getting  them 
adequately  filled.  The  churches  would  not  be  likely  to  assign 
the  Society  a  place  among  permanent  organizations  in  their 
systems  of  benevolence,  and  this  would  invest  the  enterprise, 
at  every  step  of  its  progress,  with  difficulties  of  a  most  formi- 
dable character.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  attained 
would  also  be  affected,  and  with  that  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tions. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  results  actually  produced,  and 
of  an  accumulation  of  appeals  for  aid  over  a  rapidly  extending 
field,  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Society  has  adopted  the  best  method  of  promoting  the 
great  object  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  is  consequently  making 
steady  progress  in  respect  to  getting  a  fixed  and  recognized 
place  among  regular  objects  of  benevolence,  and  the  obstacles 
which  had  their  origin  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  the  public 
mind,  are  gradually  disappearing. 


AGENCIES. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Society.  The  Rev.  Mapon  Grosvenor,  in  his 
last  Quarterly  Report,  says : — 

Yoa  will  see  from  my  report  when  received,  that  there  has  been  collected 
on  my  field,  which  includes  Conneclicot,  and  Hampden  and*Hampshtre  Coun- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  during  the  year,  about  one  thonsand  dollars  more  than 
during  the  previous  year.  I  nave  felt,  however,  that  the  receipts  have  fallen 
below,  in  most  instances,  what  they  should  be,  and  yet  this  increase  is  very 
gratifying  to  my  own  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  secured  without  any  in- 
crease of  expenditure,  and  with  as  much  infringement  on  this  field  by  the 
effbrts  for  permanent  endowments,  as  in  any  previous  years.  It  is  also  a  de- 
cided testimony  that  the  cause  has  an  increasingly  firm  hold  upon  the  Chris- 
tian community,  the  more  it  fs  known,  which  will  ultimately  secure  all  the  aid 
it  needs.  I  have  this  year  mainly  presented  the  case  as  a  cause  of  God,  origi- 
nating in  the  clear  indications  of  his  Providence  \  and  as  a  necessary  branch 
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of  Home  MissionaTy  work,  eminently  needed  to  8opp]y  the  Western  field  with 
Missionaries ;  indeed  the  only  sooree  of  future  permanent  supply.  This  view 
has  I  think  made  an  impression  on  many  minds,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  giving  the 'cause  a  permanent  place  in  the  annual  contributions  of 
the  Churches.  This  is  what  the  cause  now  needs,  and  what  it  must  have, 
and  if  sufficient  eflTort  is  made,  what  it  will  receive.  None  have  been  disposed 
to  turn  the  cause  aside  on  the  flround  that  it  is  not  a  good  one,  or  not  necessary. 
Most  pastors  who  have  declined  giving  it  a  place,  have  done  so  merelv  because 
they  could  not  multiply  benevolent  objects.  I  have  also  presented  this  cause 
as  necessary  to  furnish  the  Christian  men  required  to  work  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  securing  missionaries  on  the  Western  field,  and  that  from  materi- 
als found  there,  and  best  fitted  for  the  work  there  to  be  done.  The  question 
has  been  proposed.  Why  has  this  work  of  supply  of  missionaries  for  the  West, 
been  allowed  to  drag  slowly  and  heavily,  far  in  the  rear  of  the  preparation" 
of  fields  for  them  ?  If  this  work  of  supply  is  not  made  to  keep  pace  with  that 
of  preparation,  the  ultimate  result  at  which  all  our  efforts  are  directed,  viz. 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  institutions  and  the  influences  of  the  Gospel, 
will  fail.  To  this  work  then,  most  manifestly,  should  our  energy  and  our  aid 
be  directed  in  larger  measures.  If  this  is  not  the  call  of  God,  distinctly 
sounded  out  from  His  providences,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  ascertain  what 
that  call  is.  By  these  views,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  benevolent  Christian 
men,  our  annual  contributions  have  been  increased,  and  the  endowment  fund 
too  is  accumulated.  As  evidence  nf  this,  one  man  on  my  field,  who  has  for 
years  listened  to  the  aopeals  of  our  Society,  and  regularly  aided,  this  year  has 
pledged  the  Infant  College  in  Iowa,  five  thousand  dollars,  one  half  to  be  pakl 
the  present  year.  One  other,  if  not  more  than  one,  has  this  year  remembered 
one  of  our  Colleges  liberally  in  bis  las^t  will  and  testament. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  was  absent  from  his  field  some- 
thing more  than  two  months  during  the  summer,  on  a  tour  of 
observation  to  the  West.  He  travelled  some  4500  miles,  and 
visited  all  the  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, viz.  Knox  College,  which  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  floods  in  Western  rivers.  In  a  report  of  his  tour,  he 
gives  a  list  of  sixteen  inquiries,  touching  a  wide  variety  of 
practical  points,  which  he  used  at  each  Institution  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  definite  and  reliable  information.    He  says : — 

The  answers,  and  other  gratifying  statements  drawn  out  by  these  ques- 
tions, I  have  now  neither  time  nor  room  to  write.  The  impression  which  they 
Eroduced  on  my  mind  was  very  encouraging,  and  from  all  that  I  saw  and 
eard  I  was  led  to  entertain  a  much  stronger  hope  of  the  speedy  enlighten- 
ment and  evangelization  of  the  West,  than  I  had  formerly  dared  to  indulge. 
I  found  the  interest  in  Common  Schools  and  internal  improvement,  much 
deeper  and  more  general  than  I  had  anticipated. 

It  was  gratifying  to  witness  the  silent  and  also  open  influence  of  the 
Colleges,  to  further  every  enterprise  which  directly  or  indirectly  promotes  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  good  society.  I  found  that  the  Professors  had, 
by  their  personal  efforts,  been  neatly  instrumental  in  establishing  Common 
Schools  on  the  very  best  New  England  model,  which  will  n(»w  stand  as  valua- 
ble examples  for  the  regions  where  they  are.  In  short,  I  found  the  College 
Officers  alive  to  every  social  interest,  and  doing  many  things  out  of  their  pro- 
fessional sphere,  which  Professors  at  the  East  are  not  expected  to  do. 
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I  came  home  feeling  stronser  in  three  respects  to  lahor  in  this  cause. 
1.  In  respect  to  the  indispensaUeness  of  this  work  to  the  West  3.  In  re- 
spect to  the  way  in  which  the  Colleges  aided  are  doing  this  work.  3.  In 
respect  to  the  increase  of  my  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  Institutions, 
the  Western  country,  and  the  Western  people. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  says  in  a  recent  communication,  that 
he  can  write  "  progress  "  in  reference  to  his  field.  In  evidentje 
of  this  he  states,  that  by  vote  of  the  General  Association  of 
New  Hampshire  at  its  last  meeting : — "  We  now  stand  on  the 
list  of  other  chosen  benevolent  objects  in  N.  H.,  with  time 
assigned,  like  the  rest." 


UNION  AGENCIES. 

Access  to  Churches  through  the  pulpit,  has  ever  been  re- 
garded by  the  Board,  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  of  the  Society.  That  access  how- 
ever must  be  secured  on  a  scale  of  expense  that  shall  justify 
the  prosecution  of  agencies.  But  it  seemed  impracticable  to 
secure  these  two  points  in  those  sections  of  our  field  covered 
by  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  and  the  Western 
Ekiucation  Society,  without  a  union  of  Agencies  for  the  col- 
lection of  funds.  Such  a  union  was  accordingly  formed,  and 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  two  years.  The  agency  in 
the  former  of  the  above-named  fields,  has  been  performed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  under  the  care  of  the  Central 
Education  Society  during  the  last  year,  has  been  33,  all  but 
one  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  number  under  the  care  of  the  Western  Education 
Society  has  been  24,  all  of  whom  have  been  connected  with 
Auburn  Seminary.  The  pecuniary  results  in  these  sections 
are  kept  so  distinct  from  the  receipts  of  the  Society  elsewhere, 
that  in  no  case  can  any  funds  be  diverted  from  other  sections, 
to  promote  objects  within  these  localities.  As  yet,  however,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  give  sufficient  power  to  the  move- 
ments designed  to  carry  them  into  eflTect,  to  meet  all  local 
wants,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  annually  a  corresponding 
revenue  for  the  West  Since  the  imion  arrangement  with 
the  Western  Education  Society  commenced,  however,  $13,000 
have  been  given  on  that  field,  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  Western  Reserve  and  Beloit  Colleges. 

The  receipts  of  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham  during  the  year, 
have  been  some  fifteen  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  previ- 
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ous  year.  In  his  report  he  says : — <^  Last  year  there  were  but 
six  collections  for  the  cause,  taken  by  pastors  and  stated  sup- 
plies on  this  field.  This  year  there  have  been  eighteen  thus 
taken.  The  increasing  demand  for  thoroughly  qualified 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  evidently,  I  think,  deepening  and 
extending  the  conviction  that  more  must  be  done  to  furnish  a 
supply  both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West." 

On  the  field  of  the  Central  Education  Society,  there  has 
been  an  equal  division  of  funds.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New- York  and  New  Jersey  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  viz. : — 

"  That  this  Synod  will  unitedly  and  in  good  faith  co-operate  with  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Central  Education  Society,  in  providing  for  the  existing  defi- 
ciency, and  also  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  an  antiual  collection  in  all 
the  Churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod,  in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect 
the  arraDgement  between  the  two  Societies." 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  which  we  trust  will  secure 
such  a  modification  of  the  arrangement  with  the  Western 
Education  Society,  as  shall  be  equitable  to  this  Society,  and 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned.  Thus,  while 
prosecuting  our  great  Western  Mission,  we  may,  in  particular 
sections  of  the  East,  blend  our  influence  and  efiorts  with  those 
of  local  organizations,  and  thereby  not  only  secure  with  the 
more  certainty  the  high  ends  of  the  Society,  but  help  to  give 
an  impulse  to  another  department  of  the  great  work  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Christian  ministry.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  single  College  student,  all  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  patronage  of  the  above-named  Educa- 
tion Societies  during  the  past  year,  have  been  connected  with 
Theological  Seminaries. 

The  prejudices  under  which  Education  Societies  still  ex- 
tensively labor,  are  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  to  be  traced 
to  mistakes  and  disappointments  in  respect  to  young  men, 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  practice  of  receiving  them  as 
beneficiaries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study,  before  their  charac- 
ters were  (developed  That  interest,  properly  guarctedj  natu- 
rally blends  with  the  objects  prosecuted  by  this  Society,  and 
together  they  furnish  an  argument  greatly  augmented  in 
scope  and  power  by  the  union.  Every  Agent  whose  business 
it  has  been  to  present  the  twofold  argument,  has  felt  these  ad- 
vantages. Were  the  two  interests  one,  not  only  in  argument 
but  in  organization,  they  would  necessarily  modify  each  other, 
and  thus  present  a  combination  which  for  compactness,  S3rm- 
metry,  and  comprehensiveness,  could  not  fail  to  give  them 
increased  effect  among  the  Churches,  and  furnish  perhaps  the 
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highest  practicable  degree  of  security  against  disastrous  reac- 
tions, caused  by  unduly  magnifying  and  pressing  given  de- 
partments of  the  great  educational  system. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Vastly  more  might  have  been  accomplished  in  past  years, 
had  the  Society  possessed  more  extensive  means  of  enlighten- 
ing and  moving  the  public  mind.  Some  of  our  leading  benev- 
olent Societies  circulate  copies  of  their  periodicals  by  the  million 
every  year.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the 
following  publications  have  been  issued,  viz.:  1.  Seven 
Annual  Reports,  In  connection  with  these  Reports  were  pub- 
lished the  Addresses  delivered  at  the  several  Anniversaries, 
by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Beman,  Bacon,  Linsley,  Peters,  Hall,  and 
E.  Beecher,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  H.  W.  Beecher,  Robert 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  and  Presidents  White,  Sturtevant,  Smith, 
Sprecher,  and  Prof,  Conrad,  2.  Six  Discourses  delivered  at 
the  several  Anniversaries,  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  Rev.  Drs. 
Beman,  Bacon,  Condit,  E,  Beecher  and  Skinner.  3.  Three 
Addresses  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  by  Professors  Haddock  and  Park,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox.  4.  A  pamphlet  written  for  the  Society  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  and  entitled  ^^  Colleges  Essential  to  the  Church  of 
God."  6.  Plea  for  Libraries,  by  Prof.  Porter  of  Yale  College, 
6.  A  Premium  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the  Pu- 
ritans as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,  by  the  same 
author. 

Not  much  less  than  60,000  copies  of  these  several  publica- 
tions have  been  put  in  circulation*  Together,  they  would 
form  a  volume  of  permanent  value,  containing  an  amount  of 
facts  and  argument  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
where  else  in  the  same  compass.  These  publications  have 
not  been  without  their  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  A  close 
observer  of  the  operations  of  the  Society,  has  recently  used 
the  following  language:  ^U  this  Society  had  raised  no 
funds,  it  would  still  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  for 
having  earnestly  advocated  the  cause  of  sound  learning  be- 
fore the  people,  and  for  having  made  a  vigorous  and  manly 
effort  to  call  back  the  popular  mind  to  those  systems  of  social 
organization  and  improvement  to  which  our  fathers  adhered 
with  so  much  tenacity,  and  by  adhering  to  which  they  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the 
world.'^ 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

General  Receipts.  Prom  the  Treasnier's  aceoimt  (au- 
dited by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Esq.),  it  appears  that  the  balance  in 
the  Treasury  by  the  last  Report,  was  $76  29,  and  the  amount 
received  during  the  year,  $16,962  07.  This  includes  the 
amount  raised  under  the  arrangements  existing  between  this  So- 
ciety and  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  together  with 
the  Western  Education  Society,  by  which  in  certain  section^ 
joint  collections  are  made  under  the  agencies  of  this  Society,.and 
divided  in  accordance  with  principles  agreed  upon  by  the  re- 
spective parties.  The  above  receipts,  howeveryombrace  only  i» 
part  the  operations  of  the  year. 

Endowment  Fund.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
in  1848,  a  rule  was  adopted  which  requires  "that  all  subscrip- 
tions obtained  for  endowmentSy  be  reported,  with  the  names  of 
the  subscribers,  to  the  Treasurer,  that  they  may  be  acknow- 
ledged in  connection  with  the  general  receipts  of  the  Society."' 
This  fund  is  kept  distinct  from  the  ordinary  receipts,  on  the 
ground  that  no  donations  are  put  into  it  except  by  the  directiatt 
or  consent  of  the  individual  donorj^ 

Amount  of  donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  Fund  during 
the  year^  for  the  benefit  of  Marietta  College,  $5,144  45.  Per- 
manent Scholarsliip  in  Beloit  College,  $500.  Books  from  ai» 
individual,  $25,    Total,  $5,669  45. 

The  following  valuable  donations  in  land  have  been  re- 
ccived,  viz.,  600  acres  in  Illinois,  conveyed  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  At  water,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  111  acre* 
in  the  same  State,  conveyed  by  Dea.  Timothy  Stillman,  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  Also  800  acres  by  John  Bradley  Esq.,. 
and  480  acres  by  William  Johnson,  Esq.,  both  of  New  HaveU;. 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Marietta  College.  Donations  to  this- 
Fund  may  pass  through  the  Treasury  of  the  Society,  or  go* 
directly  to  the  Institutions  for  which  they  are  designed,  but  ii> 
all  cases  of  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  particular  Institutions^ 
subscriptions  are  received  and  acknowledged  by  thatlnstitutioUr 
as  so  far  forth  a  redemption  of  the  Society's  pledge  of  aid.  To 
their  full  amount,  therefore,  they  are  really  and  truly  disburse- 
ments. While  they  essentially  diminish  each  year  the  g^cn- 
eral  receipts  of  the  Society,  yet  on  the  whole  they  very 
much  increase  its  resources,  and  give  a  corresponding  impulse 
to  its  work. 

I  nder  the  operations  of  the  year,  there  have  been  expenses^ 
and  disbursements  in  connection  with  the  Western  Education 
Society,  amounting  to  $2,443  77.    Amount  credited  to  Central 
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Education  Society,  $2,053  44.  Salary  and  travelling  expenses 
of  Secretary,  compensation  to  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent, 
ojffice  rent,  postage,  stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c., 
$2,056  69.  Salaries  of  other  Agents,  and  expenses  connected 
vith  their  agencies,  $3,090  82.  Printing  Annual  Report,  An- 
nual Discourse,  and  other  documents,  including  the  stereotyp- 
ing and  publication  of  Premium  Essay  on  the  Educational 
System  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits,  $701  93.  Balance  in  the 
Treasury  after  the  disbui*sements  of  the  year,  $369  25. 


POLICY   OP   THE   SOCIETY. 

In  no  one  respect,  perhaps,  do  the  benefits  of  the  Society 
more  strikingly  appear,  than  in  the  policy  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  continuation  of  aid  to  each  Institution  upon  its  list — till 
such  time  as  it  can  be  safely  left  to  rely  alone  upon  Western 
resources.  A  generous-hearted  man  once  said  to  an  agent  of 
the  Society,  that  he  had  contributed  to  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege for  twelve  years,  and  that  an  Institution  which  could  not 
take  care  of  itself  after  that  length  of  time,  was  not  worth 
having.  His  heart  was  right,  but  his  head  wrong.  Had  the 
destiny  of  that  Institution  been  in  his  hands,  with  all  his  gen- 
erosity its  doom  would  inevitably  have  been  sealed.  But  his 
case  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
stitutions half  a  century  old  but  still  in  want.  Were  such  views 
suffered  to  prevail,  we  might  commence  our  cordon  of  Institu- 
tions on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  start  for  the 
Pacific.  But  the  first  would  be  abandoned  before  its  perma- 
nent existence  was  secured,  in  order  to  start  a  second,  and 
then  the  second  abandoned  for  the  benefit  of  a  third,  and  sO' 
on,  till  the  monuments  of  our  folly  should  stretch  to  the  West- 
em  Ocean,  and  along  the  whole  line  the  finger  of  scorn  be 
pointed,  and  the  taunting  declaration  uttered,  "  these  men  be- 
gan to  build,  and  were  not  able  to  finish." 

Were  the  Institutions  now  upon  the  list  of  the  Society 
soliciting  aid  among  the  Eastern  Churches,  each  entirely  on  it» 
own  account,  other  things  being  equal,  those  which  had  been 
longest  on  the  field  would  have  least  prospect  of  success. 
The  new  enterprise,  with  multitudes,  would  be  the  special 
favorite,  and  the  measure  of  their  liberality  would  depend,  not 
only  upon  the  freshness  of  the  claim,  but  upon  the  relatiV' 
distance  of  the  Institution  towards  the  setting  sun. 

Here  the  Society  comes  in  as  a  most  admirable  regulator. 
By  a  virtual  compact  among  the  Institutions  which  are  aided, 
it  becomes  the  director  of  their  movements  upon  the  Eastern 
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field.  And  in  all  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
relations  of  each  to  the  others,  and  of  the  whole  to  the  great 
field,  are  considered,  and  thus  the  enterprise  is  carried  above 
mere  local  influences  and  limited  views,  and  the  highest  prac- 
ticable security  is  furnished,  perhaps,  that  it  will  be  judiciously 
and  safely  conducted. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered  that  the  Society  does  not 
continue  aid  to  any  Institution,  till  its  absolute  and  final  en- 
dowment is  secured,  but  only  brings  it  forward  to  a  point 
where  it  can  sustain  life,  and  be  left  in  safety  to  rely  upon 
resources  gathered  from  its  own  field.  It  then  passes  its  mi- 
nority, but  its  grand  developments  are  to  come.  The  accu- 
mulation of  means  to  do  its  sublime  work,  is  to  go  on  through 
the  successive  ages  of  its  history. 

The  difficulties  already  alluded  to,  and  which,  so  far  as  the 
relations  of  the  several  Institutions  to  each  other  are  concern- 
ed, the  Society  is  supposed  to  obviate,  operate,  nevertheless, 
with  great  force  in  respect  to  the  whole  enterprise  in  which  it 
is  engaged.  It  is  based  upon  deep  and  far-reaching  principles, 
and  the  results  at  which  it  aims,  in  the  view  of  multitudes, 
seem  so  remote,  that  as  motives  to  present  effort  and  present  lib- 
erality, they  have  but  feeble  power  <jver  the  mind.  These  in- 
dividuals are  too  much  in  haste  to  evangelize,  to  count  the 
real  cost  of  saving  the  West.  Without  sitting  down  first,  and 
consulting  "whether  with  ten  thousand,"  they  are  "  able  to 
meet  him  that  cometh  against"  them  "with  twenty  thou- 
sand" they  rush  to  the  contest,  and  raise  the  shout  of  victory, 
when  the  battle  is  but  just  begun,  then  push  rapidly  on 
to  new  and  similar  conquests.  But  ere  long  they  find  the  en- 
emy in  great  strength  intrenched  in  their  rear,  and  from  point 
to  point  the  battle  must  be  fought  over  again,  or  the  cause  be 
irretrievably  lost. 

Disappointment  of  course  ensues,  and  the  public  mind,  so 
far  as  affected  by  these  delusive  views,  sinks  from  the  highest 
pitch  of  expectation,  to  a  point  bordering  on  despair.  Then  to 
muster  forces  for  a  new  conflict,  is  much  like  rallying  and 
/combining  the  scattered  and  dispirited  detachments  of  a  routed 
army. 

Efforts  like  those  above  described,  have  been  very  much 
stimulated  by  fixing  conjectural  periods^  within  whose  limits 
the  destiny  of  the  West  was  to  be  decided.  One  earnest  mind 
puts  the  limits  perhaps,  ten  years  distant — another  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many 
of  those  limits  we  have  already  passed,  but  the  final  destiny 
of  the  West  is  yet  among  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence. 
It  is   easy  to  see  how  theoretic  views  of  this  description  will 
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affect  the  character  of  the  practical  efforls  of  the  Church.  If 
the  hinge  of  destiny  is  only  ten  or  twenty  years  distant,  then 
the  strength  of  the  Churches  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  those 
influences  that  can  be  brought  into  speedy  action,  and  how- 
ever important  given  instrumentalitities  and  influences  may  be 
to  subsequent  periods  or  to  future  ages,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
waste  of  energy  and  resources  to  divert  dLuy  thing  from  what  is 
needed  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  Before  the  College 
can  be  reared,  or  a  young  man  even  passed  through  the  regular 
course  of  study,  the  crisis  may  be  well-nigh  passed. 

It  is  true  that  a  voice  like  that  of  Gabriel  sounds  in  the 
ears  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  rouse  them  to  present  effort, 
and  motives  of  incalculable  strength  urge  them  to  increase  a 
thousand  fold  immedicUely  operating  influences,  and  thus 
make  all  possible  haste  in  the  sublimest  work  that  ever  pressed 
upon  the  Church ;  but  if  these  limited  periods,  for  the  time 
being,  bound  the  scope  of  our  vision,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
successive  one,  we  shall  not  only  be  forced  back  to  our  starting 
point,  but  compelled  to  begin  anew  under  fearfully  accumulat- 
ed disadvantages. 

The  heterogeneous  character  of  our  Western  population 
gives  great  force  to  these  views.  There,  are  to  be  found  thrown 
together  the  representatives  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  the  New,  each  with  his  own  language,  his 
own  plans,  his  own  prejudices,  his  own  religion.  "  The  antago- 
nistic elements  are  in  contact,  but  refuse  to  unite ;  and  as  yet 
no  agent  has  been  found  sufficiently  potent  to  reduce  them  to 
unity.  The  iron  is  mixed  with  miry  clay,  and  so  repellantare 
the  elements  of  society  there,  that  they  cannot  cleave  to  one 
another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.  As  yet,  no  com- 
mon sympathy  binds  them  together,  no  great  heart  sends  its 
generous  blood  throughout  the  system  to  impart  to  each  mem- 
ber a  healthful  and  vigorous  vitality." 

It  is  sheer  delusion,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  moral  influ- 
ence can  be  applied  at  one  extremity,  and  like  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  an  uninterrupted  circuit,  made  to  pervade  the  whole 
mass.  There  may  be  occasional  and  sudden  flashes  of  power 
producing  marvellous  results.  But  these  are  the  exceptions  not 
the  I'ule.  Their  very  effect  upon  the  mind  shows  this,  as 
a  single  eclipse  will  make  more  impression  than  a  thousand 
regular  settings  of  the  sun.  In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the 
natural  world,  "seedtime  and  harvest"  succeed  each  other. 
Their  exact  periods  are  not  subjects  of  human  calculation. 
Seed  may  "lie  buried  long  in  dust,"  yet  the  grand  succession 
goes  on  in  accordance  with  established  laws,  and  in  arranging 
our  system  of  means  for  the  universal  establishment  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  Christ — those  laws  and  not  their  exception  should 
be  our  rule.  We  must  expect  to  gather  fruit  unto  eternal  life 
only  by  waiting  the  operation  of  the  divine  law  of  develop- 
ment—"first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
In  some  important  respects  we  may  learn  wisdom  from 
Rx)me.  Her  votaries  do  nothing  simply  for  the  present,  noth- 
ing by  excitement  and  impulse.  There  is  something  sublime 
in  the  wide  sweep  of  their  plans,  and  the  coolness,  the  patience, 
and  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  they  execute  them. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  $6000  had  been  sub- 
•cribed  in  Lee,  Mass.,  and  $2000  in  Hartford,  Con.,  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  Marietta  College,  and  that  if  some  $11,000  in 
addition  could  be  secured,  that  Institution  would  be  able  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Western  Reserve  College  and  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,*  by  relinquishing  all  farther  claim  upon  the 
Society,  and  leaving  the  Eastern  field.  The  hope  was  then 
expressed,  that  by  the  next  Anniversary,  this  point  might  be 
reached,  but  a  balance  of  some  $4000  is  still  needed.  This 
amount,  we  trust,  may  be  secured  without  further  labor  from 
the  officers  of  the  Institution. 

♦  The  following  testimonial  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Allen,  of  Lane  Seminary, 
appeared  in  the  Central  Christian  Herald  publislied  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio: — 

"  Mr.  Editor — ^In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  Lane  Seminary,  prepared  in 
great  haste,  and  published  in  your  paper  week  before  last,  one  important  topic 
was  unintentionally  omitted.  I  mean  the  aid  rendered  to  the  Seminary,  by  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  College  Society.  It  is  the  more  important  to  notice 
this,  among  the  special  interpositions  of  Providence  in  oar  behalf,  inaamuch  as 
it  came  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  financial  history.  When  ad- 
vancing age  obliged  the  President  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  throw  him- 
self entirely  upon  the  Seminary  for  support,  our  fund:)  were  at  the  lowest  point 
of  depression.  The  Professorship  of  Theology  was  entirely  lost,  heavy  debts 
were  prcHsing,  and  the  income  would  not  meet  the  salaries  of  the  other  profes- 
sors. In  this  juncture,  the  appeal  to  fViends  East  and  West  was  made  for  the 
means  of  paying  the  salary  of  the  President,  until  the  income  of  the  Institution 
could  be  enlarged.  To  this  appeal,  a  prompt  response  was  given,  the  benefac- 
tions of  Eastern  ftiends  being  8ent  chiefly  through  the  College  S(x:iety,  and  in 
this  way  the  salary  of  the  President  continued  to  be  paid,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
resignation. 

This  relief  was  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  institution.  But  for  it,  a 
temporary  suspension,  or  a  dt-bt  which  would  have  crippled  its  energies  for  a 
long-time  to  come,  must  have  been  the  rei>ult. 

xhat  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing  a  similar  work,  for  many  of  our  Western 
Colleges,  whose  usefulness,  and  indeed,  whose  very  existence  was  put  in  peril 
by  the  financial  revulsions  of  18^37-40.  Tothosi?  who,  through  its  agency,  have 
come  to  our  relief  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  accumulating  on  the  part  of  the  West, 
which  can  never  be  discharged.  Its  name  will  go  down  to  posterity,  as  among 
the  most  important  agencies  which  have  given  (Hrmanence  and  power  to  tbelo- 
stittttions  of  learning,  destined  most  richly  to  bless  this  Western  world. 

Secreltin/. 
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ILLINOIS   COLLEGE. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Tnistees,  renews  their  ap- 
plication for  aid.    He  says : — 

It  was  my  expectation  that  we  shoald  oitly  fall  short  of  sufficient  income 
hy  the  salary  of  one  Professor.  But  our  resoarces  have  been  so  long  scanty, 
and  our  premises  had  so 'far  grone  out  of  repair,  that  we  shall  for  years  to 
come  feel  pressed  to  expend  more  in  this  way  than  we  shall  know  how  t« 
«pare.  Still  our  principle  is  to  expend  nothing  on  our  buildings,  till  we  have 
means  which  can  be  appropriated  to  them  without  inconvenience.  It  is  also 
indispensable  that  something  be  done  for  our  Library,  yearly. 

We  hope  the  Society  will  take  encouragement  from  the  consideration, 
that  though  our  expenses  are  somewhat  increased,  our  deficiency  is  annually 
<]imini>]iing.  We  do  hope  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  neither  we 
shall  hnvo  to  tell  nor  you  to  hear  of  our  deficit  any  longer. 

The  subscription  to  our  Permanent  Fund  has  been  increased  during  the 
yetLT  by  some  $9,000,  making  in  all  about  $34,000,  leaving  $16,000  yet  to  be 
made  tip.  In  the  region  around  us,  I  see  not  where  any  thing  now  can  be 
obtained  to  any  considerable  amount.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  are  shtU  up 
to  the  necessity  of  raising  on  the  Eastern  field  what  we  lack  of  $50,000. 
We  have  worked  hard,  very  hard,  at  home,  and  have  obtained  more  from  this 
lield  than  the  most  sanguine  deemed  it  possible  to  raise.  The  sum  we  ask  is 
only  enough  to  endow  a  single  Professorship  in  an  Eastern  College. 

There  are  reasons  of  great  urgency  why  this  College  should  at  once  be 
placed  on  an  ample  basis,  and  rendered  strong  and  efficient.  No  man  can  ap- 
preciate how  important  is  its  position,  except  by  intimate  personal  acquaintiince. 
In  the  very  heart  of  a  tract  of  country  exceeding  by  far  any  other  portion  of 
this  State  In  natural  resources,  if  not  indeed  any  other*  portion  of  the  whole 
West ;  destined  to  be  in  a  f?w  months  by  railroad  one  of  the  most  accessible 
points  in  the  whole  Valley ;  surrounded  by  a  group  of  State  Institutions  for  the 
tiducation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  lUtreat  for  the  insane,  which  are  most 
liberally  sustained  from  the  public  Treasury ;  and  having  also  immed lately  by 
its  side  a  Female  Seminary,  which  is  most  liberally  sustained  by  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Chutch ;  the  friends  of  learnings  without  regard  to  sectional 
interests,  should  place  this  CoHege  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  correpponding 
to  its  geographical  position,  and  the  great  destiny  to  which  tlie  Providence  of 
God  seems  to  be  inviting  it.  I  feel  my  own  inadeqiuicy  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mands which  the  time  and  the  place  are  making  upon  us.  But  there  must  be 
men  here  who -can  meet  them,  and  they  must  have  the  instruments  appropriate 
to  the  work  they  are  called  to  do.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  another  year  will 
not  pass  by  till  our  endowment  shall  have  been  completed. 


WABASH   COLLEQB. 

No  very  marked  change  has  taken  place  during  the  year, 
in  the  pecuniary  condition  of  this  Institution.  About  $4000 
have  t^en  raised  for  its  benefit  within  the  bounds  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  Trustees  have  resolved  to  erect  two 
buildings,  as  soon  as  Uie  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
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tution  in  Indiana  shall  put  it  in  their  power.  A  large  one,  em- 
bracing eleven  apartments,  for  chapel,  lilwrary,  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, chemical  laboratory,  mineralogical  cabinet,  lecture 
rooms,  recitation  room  and  Society  halls  ;  the  other  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Normal  School.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Wabash  in  September  last,  a  paper  on  education  was 
adopted,  which  contains  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Chorches  in 
that  State,  in  behalf  of  the  College,  m>m  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : — 

In  turning  your  attention  to  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville,  we 
would,  first  of  all,  call  upon  yon  to  unite  with  ns,  in  rendering  thanks  to  our 
Father  in  heaven,  for  the  display  of  his  mercy  to  that  beloved  inetitution.  Id 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  on  high  upoo 
it.  The  brethren  of  the  Faculty  and  the  students  were  greatly  revived,  en- 
couraged, and  strengthened ;  and  some  fifteen  of  the  students  were,  iR  the 
judgment  of  charity,  turned  from  darkness  unto  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan 
to  Uod.  About  two-thirds  of  all  the  students  were,  at  the  close  of  the  term, 
professors  of  religion.  The  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  poured  out 
on  the  institution  eight  several  times,  in  thirteen  vears,  resulting  in  the  conver- 
sion of  more  than  one  hundred  students,  is  the  highest  evidence  that  our 
heavenly  Father  smiles  on  the  enterprise.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  uisti- 
tution  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  or  one  that  more  inspired 
our  hopes.  The  Faculty  command  our  confidence,  as  men  of  talents  and 
learning,  of  unwearied  diligence  and  self-denial,  of  piety  and  prayer,  to  whom 
the  Church  may  safely  commit  her  sons,  with  assured  confidence  that  they 
will  exercise  fostering  care  to  lead  them  in  the  path  of  learning  and  piety. 
We  never  had  a  more  promising  company  of  young  men  ;  and  our  highest 
hopes  are  centred  in  it  as  the  fountain  from  whence  streams  shall  flow  that 
shall  ffladden  the  Churches  of  our  God. 

We  wish  to  correct  an  error,  which  we  think  has  influenced  some  minds. 
T%e  inslilution  does  not  support  itself.  It  has  received  essential  aid  every 
year,  for  the  last  seven  years,  from  the  eastern  society  for  the  aid  of  western 
colieges.  Without  this  aid,  the  College  would  have  been  ruined,  and 
even  with  this  important  help,  it  has  failed  to  meet  its  current  expenses. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  course  of  study,  the  corporation  have  organized 
a  normal  school,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  In  this  department,  young 
men  will  be  carried  through  a  course  of  studies,  which  will  eminently  qualify 
them  to  become  successful  teachers  in  our  district  schools.  They  will  attend 
the  scientific  lectures  in  the  college.  They  will  be  taught  by  its  professors, 
and  will  share  in  all  those  moral  and  religious  privileges  which  have  already 
been  blessed  to  so  many  of  the  students  ;  and  we  have  every  confidence  that 
this  department  will  raise  up  a  multitude,  who  will  make  teaching  theu*  profes- 
sion, and  who  will  prove  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  our  country. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

The  President  of  the  Institution  writes  : — 

I  am  instructed  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Betott  College,  to 
make  application  for  the  aid  of  yoar  Society  to  be  conttnued  to  this  iostitution 
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for  the  year  to  come.  The  accompanying^  financial  Rtatement  and  frcneral  re- 
port, will  give  in  the  meet  concise  form,  a  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  College  and  of  our  actual  wants.  From  the  readiness  with  which  you 
have  extended  your  warm  Bympaf  hy  and  timely  assistance  in  the  years  past  of 
onr'bistory,  I  infer  that  I  need  go  into  no  labored  argument  to  urge  this  request. 
Oor  experience  during  the  year  just  closed,  has  only  added  force  to  the  consid- 
erations presented  in  oor  previous  applications.  The  measure  of  success 
which  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  realized,  gives  us  great  encouragement 
for  the  further  prosecition  of  our  enterprise,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  esteemed 
by  you,  ai»  additional  reason  for  continuing  to  us  the  fostering  care  and  sup> 
port  of  the  Society,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  so  auspicious  a 
beginning.  If  we  may  but  a  few  years  longer,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Chri.stian  public  and  tne  favor  of  God,  as  we  have  done  thus  far,  Beloit  Col- 
lege will  soon  secure  a  firm  foundation  for  its  fixed  establishment,  and  may 
safely  relieve  the  Society  from  any  further  outlay  in  its  behalf.  We  labor, 
and  hope,  and  pray  for  this  consummation,  not  because  we  are  in  haste  to 
break,  our  happy  connection  with  you  as  patrons  and  friends  of  our  cause, 
but  that  yon  may  be  the  more  free  to  extend  the  range  o(  your  beneficent 
work  to  the  newer  regions  which  lie  beyond  us.  The  principal  additions  to 
the  permanent  property  of  the  College  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  were  reported  in  the  last  application.  The  general  report  of  the 
College  which  will  accompany  this,  will  give  a  view  of  the  property  of  the 
Institution  as  it  now  stands.  We  are  now  warranted  in  calling  Mrs.  Hale's 
donation  of  lands  in  Illinois  15,000,  instead  of  10,000,  as  set  down  last  year. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  has  prevented  the  sale,  to  any  extent,  of  our 
real  estate,  and  hence  the  income  from  that  source  will  not  be  mnch  in- 
creased. The  settlement  of  some  questions  respecting  the  location  of  rail- 
roads, will  facilitate  sales  hereafler.  We  hope  to  bring  considerable  of  our 
property  into  a  productive  form  before  the  close  of  another  year. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  the  country  for  the  past  year,  it  has  not^  been 
deemed  advisable  to  press  the  work  of  raising  subscriptions  in  this  region. 
But  little  has  therefore  been  accomplished.  A  vigorous  effort  will  however 
be  made  during  the  coming  autumn,  with  fair  prospect  of  considerable  suc- 
cess. 

KNOX   COLLEGE. 

The  following  application  for  continued  aid  to  this  Institu- 
tion, will  show  its  present  condition  and  prospects : — 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trust  of  Knox  College, 
hereby  renew  their  application  for  aid  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  WesL  We  would  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  pa«t  favors,  by  which  our  Institution  has  been  raised  from  a 
state  of  depression  to  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity.  We  feel  confident 
that  ^he  aid  thus  far  received  by  this  Instilutiun,  has  been  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design  and  policy  of  your  Society,  and  that  the  results,  as  far  as 
they  are  develop^,  would  be  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  the  donors, 
could  they  witness  them  as  we  do. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  your  Board,  prepared  at  their 
request,  by  Henry  White,  Esq.  In  reply,  permit  us  to  say,  that  whatever  inci- 
dental evils  may  be  connected  with  our  plan  of  scholarships,  it  is  to  these 
mainly  that  our  institution  is  indebted  for  its  endowment  and  much  of  its  past 
usefulness. 
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The  men  who  bought  those  "  forty  farms,"  paid  on  an  av<)rage,  8^  per 
acre,  when  they  could  have'entered  just  as  ^ood  land  in  aJjoinini;  townships  for 
one  fourth  of  that  sum.  They  paid  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  centn  extra, 
for  the  sake  of  foundin^r  a  College,  not  for  themselves  merely,  but  for  iho 
West  and  for  the  world.  The  scholarships  were  to  them  onl}*  a  nominal 
equivalent  for  their  money. 

The  amount  of  scholarship  scrip  originally  issned,  is  already  one  half 
cancelled,  and  the  remainder  will  diminish  the  amount  of  cash  receipts  dyr  tui- 
tion, from  year  to  year,  in  a  constantly  decreawnor  ratio.  This  will  be  apparent 
if  you  reflect  that  a  portion  of  the  scholarship  ecrip  issued,  was  for  25  years, 
and  a  part  for  one  half  that  time.  'J*he  latter  class  is  principally  used  up 
already.  And  further,  the  annual  increase  in  our  number  of  pupils,  must  also 
increase  our  cash  receipts  for  tuition. 

By  concentrating  the  scholarships  on  the  College,  the  cash  receipt**  in  the 
preparatory  department  are  increased,  and  these  go  into  the  College  Treasury, 
and  help  sustain  the  College  officers.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  College, 
a  scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  tuition  and  room  rent,  and  in  the  academy, 
merely  to  tuition,  making  a  difference  of  about  six  do'lars  a  year.  But  we 
have  survived  the  payment  of  one-half  the  scholarship  scrip  originally  issued, 
and  have  thus  passed  the  climax  of  difficulty  from  this  source,  with  less  em- 
barras-ment  than  might  have  been  expected. 

With  your  aid  and  that  of  one  or  two  other  friends,  our  debt  has  been 
gradually  diminished,  and  wc  are  able  to  report  it  now  as  cancelled.  But  our 
faculty  have  performed  extra  service,  and  for  less  compensation  than  is  paid  in 
almost  any  other  institution.  We  have  employed  an  additional  professor  in 
the  dppartrneut  of  Chemistry,  for  the  present  year,  and  our  expenses  for  in- 
struction must  continue  to  increase  as  fast  as  our  means  will  allow,  for  some 
time  to  pome.  We  have  erected  buildings  the  past  summer  to  the  amount  of 
^5,000.  We  must  soon  have  our  main  building,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  are 
greatly  in  need  of  an  addition  to  our  Library  and  apparatus.'  We  herewith 
submit  to  you  a  schedule  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures,  prepared  by  our 
Treasurer.  We  most  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  your  benefactions 
another  year. 

WITTENBERG   COLLEGE. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  annual  applica- 
tion for  aid  in  behalf  of  this  Institution,  forwarded  by  Prof. 
Conrad  : — 

Preacnt  and  future  efforts  on  our  own  JielJ,  both  West  and  East, — ^Th© 
Board  of  Directors  at  their  last  meeting  in  August,  appointed  an  agent  to  visit 
the  Churches  connected  with  the  Synods  pertaining  to  the  Institution,  and  en- 
deavor to  obtain  subscriptions,  amounting  to  at  least  $100  annually,  for  five 
years,  in  each  pastoral  charge.  The  matter  was  presented  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Wittenberg  Synod, a  resolution  was  passed,  inviting  the 
agent  into  their  churches,  and  their  co-op*»ration  pledged.  He  is  now  at4vork, 
and  will  vi.^it  all  the  Synods  in  our  field.  From  this  effort  we  hope  to  secure 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  five  years.  The  efforts  of  our  Eastern 
Institutions  are  such  now,  that  we  deem  it  improper  for  the  present  to  continue 
our  efforts  on  their  field.  We  hope  to  secure  Si 0,000  from  that  quarter,  but 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  effort  until  next  fail. 

The  labors  'performed  by  the  Professors. — 'l*here  are  at  present  but  four  of 
OS  carrying  on  the  College  classes,  besides  the  instruction  imparted  by  Dr. 
Sprecher  and  Prof.  Conracl,  to  the  Theologidal  students.    Two,  teach  6  hours 
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a  day,  Dr.  Sprecher  4  hoars  a  day,  and  Prof.  Conrad  '2  hours,  besides  taking 
the  pastoral  supervision  of  the  College  Chur<5h.  Two  other  conarregations  are 
supplied  by  us,  so  that  besides  our  teaching,  we  supply  three  congregations 
with  the  bread  of  life.  We  intended  calling  another  professor,  and  relieving 
ourselves  of  all  pastoral  work,  but  having  just  completed  our  building,  being 
pressed  on  every  side  by  our  liabilities  and  wants,  we  determined  to  bear  this 
heavy  burden  another  year,  hoping  that  relief  might  then  come. 

The  character  and  labors  of  the  students. — While  we  have  been  compelled 
to  administer  discipline  in  a  few  cases,  the  general  character  of  the  f^tudents  is 
giHid,  their  industry  commendable,  and  their  success  in  study  very  encourag- 
ing. They  sustain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Sabbath  Scools  around  Springfield, 
and  a  large  number  have  acted  as  Colporteurs  for  the  American  Tract  Socie- 
ty during  the  spring  and  fall  vacations.  About  one-half  of  those  who  come 
from  the  churches  are  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Four  of  the  eight  gradu- 
ates have  the  ministry  in  view.  The  present  session  is  now  opening  unde)* 
very  flattering  auspices. 

The  wants  of  our  field  of  lahor^  and  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  sujmlyins 
it  with  the  bread  of  life. — Six  years  ago  when  our  institution  was  established, 
there  was  one  Synod  and  about  twenty  ministers,  sympathizing  with  us,  while 
now,  there  are  four  Synods,  and  more  than  one  hundred  ministers  around  us. 
It  is  true,  that  most  are  Home  Missionaries,  laboring  under  great  self-denial,  but 
with  encouragirijg  success.  More  than  half  of  all  who  left  our  Institution  have 
been,  and  are,  ifime  Missionaries.  But  what  are  those  in  such  a  field !  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  charges,  with  churches  organized,  and  ready,  either  entirely, 
or  in  part  to  support  ministers  around  us  vacant.  While  in  every  quarter  the 
cry  comes  up  to  us  from  our  scattered  sheep,  "  Send  us  a  minister."  One  of 
our  students  settled  in  Columbus,  Ind-,  where  we  never  had  a  minister,  and 
found  more  than  150  of  our  members  scattered  around,  whom  he  has  organ* 
ized  into  congregations,  and  whom  he  is  supplying  with  the  Gospel,  and  the 
West  is  full  of  such  places.  From  the  East  we  cannot  expect  an  adequate 
supply.  We  are  therefore  thrown  upon  our  own  exertions,  and  with  God's 
help,  we  intend  making  more  eflbrt  than  ever,  to  induce  our  parents  to  educate 
their  sons,  and  to  win  the  sons  to  God  that  he  may  call  them  to  the  minis- 
try. We  instructed  our  agent  to  do  all  he  can  in  that  way,  as  well  as  in  get- 
ting subscriptions.  We  feel  that  we  must  draw  out  ten,  where  heretofore  we 
have  furnished  but  one  for  the  Lord's  ministry.  So  far  then  as  our  success  on 
this  field  is  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  thank' Grod  and  take  courage,  and 
when  we  look  at  this  immense  territory  we  know  that  our  Institution  is  tho 
hope  of  much  of  it 

Finally,  our  application  for  an  increase  of  annual  aid  — Realizing  what 
our  wants  would  be  at  this  time,  we  stated  before,  that  we  must  have  about 
95000  cash  to  meet  them ;  that  on  our  field  we  could  not  at  once  secure  it,  and 
hence,  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  present  our  claim  on  the  field  of  the  Society,  in 
New  England.  The  time  when  we  expected  to  do  this  was  last  spring,  but  as 
other  Institutions  had  occupied  it,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  crowd 
ours  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  your  Secretary  asked  whether  we  could  not 
get  along  by  having  our  annual  contribution  increased  to  91000,  and  repeated 
for  five  years,  thus  giving  us  9^000  in  regular  aid,  instead  of  the  special  aid 
of  9^000,  to  be  raised  in  New  England.  After  various  expe<lients,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  BO  arranging  our  pecuniary  affairs,  that  however  pressing  they  might 
be,  we  could  satisfy  them,  by  holding  out  to  them  our  hopes  from  New  Eng- 
land and  all  other  sources.  In  view,  then,  of  our  condition  and  prospects,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  our  annual  appropriation  be  increased  to  91000,  with  the 
aid  of  which  we  think  we  can  meet  our  current  expenses,  and  save  towards 
an  endowment,  the  balance  of  subscriptions  in  the  East,  given  to  sustain  our 
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Theological  Professors  for,  five  years.  With  this  aid,  and  the  effort  now  making 
by  our  agent  on  our  Western  field,  and  the  hope  we  have,  that  after  next 
fall  we  can  receive  further  encouragement  from  our  own  Church  in  the  Bast, 
we  believe  we  can  in  five  years  permanently  endow  the  whole  Inslitulion. 


REVIVALS    AND   CONCERT    OP    PRAYER. 

The  pecuniary  results  of  such  Institutions  have  their  im- 
portance, but  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  spiritual 
interests.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  report,  that 
in  answer  to  prayer,  and  as  a  blessing  on  the  steady  appliance 
of  religious  influence,  the  Lord  has  graciously  revived  his 
work,  during  the  last  year,  in  four  out  of  the  six  Institutions 
aided  by  the  Society. 

1.  Wabash  College.— The  Officers  of  the  Institution 
write : — 

About  the  first  of  February  there  began  to  be  felt  a  strong  desire  by 
some  hearts  in  College  for  the  Spirit's  gracious  visitation.  The  seriousness 
commenced  early  in  the  session,  and  increased  in  depth  and  power  until  the 
Concert  of  Praver  for  Colleges,  when  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the 
work  of  God.  iThe  feeling  extended  to  a  large  number,  manifesting  itself  in 
more  frequent  and  earnest  prayer  for  the  blessing,  and  a  readiness  to  remove 
every  hindrance.  This  was  seen  in  a  self-searching  confession  and  re-conse- 
cration, which  has  characterized  in  no  small  degree  this  work  of  God.  Some 
abandoned  old  hopes  and  soucfht  new ;  others  returned  from  lon^  and  bitter 
backsliding,  with  free  and  self-prompted  confession,  to  the  forsaken  prayer- 
meeting,  the  neglected  closet,  and  the  corresponding  duties  of  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  work  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  Contemporaneous  with 
this  revival  of  Cliristian  graces  in  God's  people,  was  observed  a  corresponding 
thoughtfulness  in  some  few  minds.  This  soon  resulted  in  a  deep  seriousness 
of  a  large  number ;  and  the  solemn  inquiry, "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?'' 
was  heard  from  many  a  burdened  soul.  Clear,  faithful,  and  pungent  preserUa- 
Hon  of  truth,  was  the  prominent  instrumentality  employed  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  work  of  grace. 

Fifteen  have  obtained  hope.  Of  the  fttrty-three  in  the  College  classes, 
only  nine  profess  to  be  without  hope.  All  the  members  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  classes  are  professors  of  religion.  Of  the  former,  five  of  the  seven 
have  made  a  profession  since  their  connection  with  the  College ;  and  of  the 
latter,/oMr  of  the  eight  have  become  hopefully  pious  within  the  same  period. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  w^hole  number  appear  to  be  truly  nious. 

The  augmented  faith,  prayer  and  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion 
in  College,  is  not  the  least  of  the  valuable  results  of  this  heavenly  visitatioa 
The  devoted ness,  zeal,  fidelity,  and  Christian  stability,  attained  by  tiiem  in  this 
revival,  will  be  powerfully  felt  hereafter,  in  the  communities  where  they  may 
be  established,  especially  in  those  churches  where  any  of  them  may  be  called 
to  minister.  No  class  has  ever  graduated  here  without  having  enjoyed  from  one 
to  four  retivals  of  religion.  The  recent  work  of  grace  is  the  fourth  during 
the  last  four  years. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
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has  always  been  observed  at  this  Institation,  with  deep  interest.  The  eight 
revivals  enjoyed  since  1838,  hnve  all  occurred  in  dose  connection  with  tnis 
holy  convocation.  This  year  the  commencement  of  the  revival  preceded  the 
Concert ;  and  some  of  its  first  fruits  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
thank8givin(r8  and  supplicalions  of  the  occasion. 

Of  the  $ixty»five  graduates  of  this  College,  all  but  sixteen  were  profes- 
sors of  religion  when  they  C4)mpleted  their  course  of  study ;  while  the  next 
two  classes  give  promise  of  presenting  unbroken  bands  of  profepi^ed  followers 
of  the  Saviour,  and  furnishing  the  remarkable  fact  that  one-half  of  its  first 
fourteen  classes  were  all  professedly  pious,  and  Xh^Xfour^fifihs  of  all  its  alnmni 
went  forth  from  their  Alma  Mater  the  enrolled  servants  of  the  living  God. 
To  his  grace  let  all  the  praise  be  ascribed  by  those  who  pray  for  its  prosperity. 

2.  Beloit  College. — ^The  President  writes : — 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  religious  interests  of  the  College  will  be  in 
place  here,  and  will  perhaps  help  to  bring  your  cause  before  the  Churches  in 
its  true  character,  a$  most  intimaiely  connected  with  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  founding  of  this  College  were  taketi  by 
Home  Missionaries,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  establish  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing to  subserve  the  interests  of  religion  in  this  region.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  present  time,  this  object  has  been  the  prominent  one  before  the  minds  of 
the  Trustees  and  Faculty.  Amid  their  many  anxieties  for  its  prosperous 
growth,  they  have  been  most  solicitous  that  it  may  gain  and  maintain  a  charac- 
ter for  piety,  such  that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  abide  in  it  for  the  regeneration  and 
sanctification  of  fts  students,  and  that  all  the  influences  which  go  forth  from 
it,  may  be  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly. 
The  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  Churches  around  us,  are  esteemed  of 
much  importance  for  the  securing  of  this  result.  We  have  the  most  gratify- 
ing evidence  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches,  and  even 
many  of  other  denominations,  which  lie  within  the  circle  of  our  action,  do 
look  to  this  College  with  desire  and  prayer  and  hope  for  its  prosperity.  The 
warm-hearted  interest  and  affection  of  Christians  through  this  region,  seem 
to  be  clustered  around  our  enterprise  as  one  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Many  worldly-minded  persons  seem  also  to  appreciate  the  religious 
character  already  gained  fur  the  Institution  as  an  excellence,  and  they  desire 
our  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  the  general  influence  of  such  an  institution  on 
society. 

Another  important  item,  is  the  gathering  iii  of  pious  young  men  to  (be 
trained  mostly  ior  the  gospel  ministry.  On  this  point  we  are  able  to  report 
favorably.  All  the  three  who  first  constituted  our  graduating  class  are  hope- 
fully pious.  Two  of  them  intend  to  be  ministere.  Their  influence  through 
the  whole  of  their  course,  has  been  healthful  on  the  spirit  of  piety  in  the  in- 
i.tltutinn.  It  will  live  after  them.  The  four  membera  of  the  next  class  are 
professedly  pious,  and  two  of  them  are  seeking  the  ministry.  Of  the  eight 
who  made  up  our  Freshman  class  at  the  close  of  the  year,  five  are  members  of 
the  church,  and  three  have  already  fixed  their  choice  on  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion. About  half  of  the  members  of  the  Preparatory  Department  are  hope- 
fully pious,  and  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  studying  for  the  sacred  office. 
Our  English  department  embraces  a  smaller  proportion  of  pious  students,  but 
there  are  many  who  evince  a  decided  Christian  character.  Several  who  en- 
tered this  department  designing  only  to  prepare  for  business,  have  passed  into 
the  other  department,  ana  commenced  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  pres- 
ence of  oor  College  has  drawn  from  the  Churches  several  young  men  of 
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promisinj^  ability  and  evident  piety,  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
same  holy  calling,  and  are  now  with  us  in  preparation  for  it  The  anniversary 
of  the  Education  Society  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  which  wns  held 
in  connection  with  our  recent  Commencement,  developed  a  deep  sense  on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  ministers  present,  of  the  need  of  earnest  efforts  to 
raise  up  ministers  in  the  West  for  the  West,  and  we  are  assured  that  much 
will  be  done  in  the  year  to  come,  to  ^ve  this  direction  to  the  thoughts  and 
plans  of  Christian  young  men,  as  well  as  to  raise  means  for  the  aHsistance  of 
those  who  are  in  need. 

A  third  point  to  be  Noticed  here,  is  the  tone  of  piety  maintained  in  the 
College.  Taking  our  College  community  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  con- 
verted persons  in  it  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  most  favored  communities  in 
this  region,  and  the  type  of  piety  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  our  best 
Churches.  The  students  have  well  sustained  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  among 
themselves.  They  are  also  disposed  to  improve  such  opportunities  as  are  pre- 
sented for  doing  good.  During  the  summer  term  six  JSabbath  Schools  were 
kept  up  by  the  students,  with  much  interest,  in  neighborhoods  a  little  out  of 
the  village,  where  rarely  any  other  means  of  grace  are  enjoyed. 

The  last  year  has  been  marked  by  some  tokens  of  the  peculiar  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  us.  During  the  last  winter  six  of  our  students 
were  hopefully  converted,  and  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  established 
in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  The  graces  of  many  of  the  older  Christians  were 
quickened,  and  our  faith  and  hope  in  God  were  greatly  encouraged. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  tne  picture.  In  connection  and  yet  in  contrast 
with  these  things,  we  are  made  sensible  in  various  ways  of  the  strong  irreli- 
gious influence  which  so  predominates  at  the  West  The  feeble  Churches 
whose  sympathy  and  aid  are  so  cheering  to  us,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
population  of  this  region.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  whose  hands  are 
the  wealth  and  political  influence  of  the  country,  have  little  regard  for  our 
enterprise,  because  they  esteem  not  the  Master  in  whose  cause  it  has  been  un- 
dertaken. We  have  among  our  students  representatives  of  almost  everj- 
school  of  error  and  infidelity  to  be  found  on  this  field,  so  fertile  in  such  rant 
moral  poison.  And  that  spirit  of  insubordination  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
rebellion  against  God,  and  the  legitimate  fruit  of  irreligious  training  at  home, 
developes  itself  in  ways  to  perplex  and  grieve  us.  We  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  these  influences  gaining  the  ascendency.  We  are  stimulated  by  them  to 
greater  efforts,  under  the  conviction  that  our  only  security  against  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe, is  in  a  humble  waiting  on  God,  with  the  most  vigorous  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  of  piety  in  all  uncier  our  charge,  according  to  our  wisdom  and 
ability. 

In  another  aspect  the  presence  of  this  unsanctified  mind  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
regretted.  It  furnishes  fit  material  on  which  we  mny  operate  directlv,  with 
such  religious  influence  as  we  can  exert,  and  h  ipe  of  good  results.  It  is  no 
unimportant  part  of  our  work  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  thncp  who  are 
with  us  endowed  with  talent  and  many  interesting  qualities,  but  altogether  de- 
ficient in  the  element  of  godliness.  We  take  the  testimony  of  some  who  find 
fault  with  the  College  for  its  high  religious  character,  as  more  in  our  favor 
than  against  us.  We  stand  upon  the  principle  and  make  no  secret  of  it  any 
where,  that  our  labor  in  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  our  students,  is  to  be 
subservient,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  ho,  to  the  furtherance  of  religion  in  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

If  to  educate  the  children  of  the  Church,  to  train  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
to  cultivate  piety,  and  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  to  seek  the 
general  advancement  of  Christianity,  constitute  a  religious  work,  then  is 
ours  in  aim,  certainly,  a  religious  work.     By  God's  blessing  we  are  permitted 
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to  Bay,  that  thtit  far  it  has  been,  in  result,  not  an  utter  failure.  Our  earnest 
prayers  are  ofiered  continually  for  an  ever  increasing  success  in  this  re- 
spect. 

3.  Knox  College. — The  President  of  the  Institution  says ; 
"  During  the  last  year,  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  our  students^ 
including  one  at  least  in  each  of  the  College  classes,  were  hope- 
fully converted  to  Christ." 

4.  Wittenberg  College, — Prof.  Conrad  writes  r — 

We  suspended  all  our  College  exercises  on  the  day  of  the  Concert  of 
Prayer,  and  met  morning  and  evening  In  our  Lecture  Room.  These  meetings 
were  deeply  solemn.  As  God  had  greatly  revived  us  before  this,  every  heart 
was  filled  with  gratitude  for  God's  mercies  granted  our  own  Institutions,  as 
well  as  others,  from  year  to  year,  aiid  the  strong  desires  of  all  hearts  for  con* 
tinned  mercies,  were  manifested  almost  in  ^  eroanings  which  cannot  be  nt- 
tered."  Our  meetings  were  deeply  solemn,  and  produced  clearer  views  of  the 
importance  of  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  and  awakened  ardent  desires  for  their 
prosperity. 

We  have  been  visited  by  a  most  precious  revival  of  religion.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year  we  commenced  special  religious  services.  In  our  so- 
ctal  meeting  in  the  week  previous,  there  was  manifest  deep  self-abasement 
among  professors,  and  a  spirit  of  self-renunciation  manifestea  itself  very  gen- 
erally. All  seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  special  divine  influence,  and  God 
was  earnestly  and  perseveringly  besought  at  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  out' 
pouring  of  his  Spirit,  and  so  wonderfully  did  Jehovah  manifest  himself,  that 
quite  a  number  were  convicted  of  sin  under  the  first  sermon  addressed  to  the 
impenitent.  From  night  to  night,  and  day  to  dav,  the  truth  was  declared,  and 
never  returned  void,  but  constantly  accomplished  that  whereunto  God  had  sent 
it,  viz.  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners. 

So  deep  and  general  was  the  religious  interest  in  College,  that,  during  a 
whole  week,  almost  none  seemed  desirous  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  near- 
ly all  gave  their  attention  to  the  preached  word.  The  inquiry  meetings  were 
awful  in  their  silent  solemnity.  These  gracious  influences  continued  more  than 
three  weeks,  during  which,  about  twenty-five  of  our  students  professedly  gave 
themselves  to  Jesus,  leaving  a  small  proportion  of  our  whole  number  in  an 
unconverted  state.  They  have  been  under  special  religious  instruction  ever 
since,  and  we  expect  to  receive  them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints  next 
Lord's  day.  One-half  of  them  will  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  the  most  promising  in  the  College.  Some  of  the 
most  inveterate  characters  were  subdued  by  tlie  grace  of  GTod  in  this  revival. 
We  then  felt,  and  now  feel,  that  much  of  our  hope  in  supplying  our  bleeding 
Churches  with  a  devoted  ministry,  is  based  upon  College  revivals. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  narratives,  that  College  re- 
vivals, as  to  their  causes,  their  progress  and  results,  are  similar 
to  revivals  elsewhere.  They  come  as  a  blessing  on  pungent 
exhibitions  of  the  truth,  and  faithful  Christian  effort,  and  in  an- 
swer to  believing,  agonizing  prayer.  College  life  with  all  its 
perils,  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  has  also  its  advan-' 
tages.  A  distinguished  Professor  after  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  a  New  England  College,  made  the  following  declara- 
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tion.  "  There  is  no  such  audience  [as  that  composed  of  stu- 
dents] to  preach  to — certainly  none  compelled  to  attendance  so 
quick  to  see,  so  sensible  to  feel,  the  glorious  truth,  the  trans- 
cendent beauty  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  fruit- 
ful triumphs.  Clear  logic,  and  a  warm  heart,  are  never 
more  certain  to  be  appreciated  than  by  an  assembly  of  young 
men,  too  cultivated  not  to  feel  the  force  of  argument,  and  still 
too  generous  not  to  refuse  their  homage  to  true  goodness.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  dangers  of  College,  and  yet  I  know  of 
no  place  so  safe  for  a  son  as  a  well-principled,  well-ordered 
seat  of  science,  nor  any  discipline  so  likely,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  critical  age  of  in- 
cipient manhood,  as  the  discipline  of  good  learning  and  Chris- 
tian philosopliy." 

The  President  of  Wabash  College  recently  made  use  of 
the  following  language :  "  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  after  an 
observation  of  ten  years,  that  a  young  man  is  safer  against 
mojal  corruption  in  this  Institution,  than  in  any  common  com- 
munity in  Indiana — that  he  is  more  likely  to  fall  under  re- 
ligious and  converting  influences  here,  than  in  any  village  so- 
ciety or  congregation  known  to  us  in  these  new  countries." 

Not  a  few  seem  to  have  the  impression,  that  all  the  infidel- 
ity and  vice  that  exist  in  Colleges  are  generated  there,  and  are 
the  natural,  if  not  necessary  results  of  the  College  system,  and 
that  revivals  in  these  Institutions  generally  occur,  in  spite  of  these 
evil  influences.  But  the  above  statements  of  the  President  of  Be- 
loit  College,  are  in  point  to  show  how  such  Institutions  reflect 
the  state  of  morals,  and  the  religious  opinion  of  the  communities 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  At  one  time,  Yale  College 
seemed  given  up  to  infidelity.  In  the  year  1799,  there  were 
but  two  professors  of  religion  in  the  Senior  class,  one  in  the 
Junior,  none  in  the  Sophomore,  and  only  one  in  the  Freshman 
class.  But  this  state  of  things  was  only  an  index  of  what  ex- 
isted in  the  surrounding  community.  Yale  CcJlege  did  not 
generate  the  infidelity.  From  the  year  1796  to  1801,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  exclusive  of  College,  there  were  but  three  individ 
uals  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
who  were  under  the  obligations  of  a  public  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  It  was  within  the  walls  of  that  venerable 
Institution,  that  infidelity  received  its  first  effectual  check,  and 
there,  in  this  respect,  the  captivity  of  Zion  began  to  be  turned. 
'^  The  sermons  of  President  Dwight  on  Infidelity,"  says  a  late 
writer,  "converted  the  College."  From  that  high  seat  of  intel- 
lectual power,  the  desolating  tide  was  rolled  back,  and  the  land 
redeemed.    But  had  not  such  a  champion  for  the  truth  occu- 
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Ined  that  commanding  position,  who  can  tell  how  far,  and  how 
ong  the  withering  curse  might  have  been  felt. 

All  this  shows  the  immeasurable  importance  of  having  our 
seats  of  learning,  not  only  based  upon  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, but  filled  with  Christian  instructors,  who  shall  create  a 
religious  atmosphere,  and  bring  the  living  power  of  Christiani- 
ty to  bear  perpetually  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  committed 
to  their  care.  Otherwise  our  Institutions  of  learning  will  be- 
come centres  of  infidelity,  and  every  species  of  error  and  irre- 
ligion;  and,  consequently,  send  out  a  poisonous  influence, 
whose  deadly  effects  shall  be  felt  through  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society. 


ARGUMENT  FROM  INCREASE  OP  POPULATION. 

Two  great  facts  lie  upon  the  very  surface  o{  our  history  as 
a  nation,  viz.  the  slowness  of  the  increase  of  population  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  subsequent  rapidity  of  that  in- 
crease. The  moral  results  dependent  upon  this  comparative 
increase  in  successive  periods,  when  considered  in  respect  to 
character  as  well  as  numbers,  are  of  the  very  highest  interest 
to  every  Christian  and  philanthropist,  and  they  form  a  subject 
of  inquiry  very  closely  related  to  the  work  in  which  this  Soci- 
ety, in  common  with  other  benevolent  organizations,  is  en- 
gaged. 

Nothing  in  human  history  is  more  sublime  or  wonderful, 
than  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  Providence  in  reference  to  this 
country.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact,  that  some  fifty- five  centu- 
ries in  the  history  of  the  wofrld  had  elapsed  when  the  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  was  conveyed  by  Columbus  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Old  World,  it  is  well  known  that,  long  after  the 
discovery,  all  attempts  to  colonize  or  settle  New  England, 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  gain  or  trade,  were  signal  failures. 
"The  design  of  those  attempts,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "being 
aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement  of  some  worldly  inter- 
est, a  constant  series  of  disasters  confounded  them  till  a  plan- 
tation was  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity." 
Kingdoms  were  "  sifted"  in  order  to  find  such  men  as  would 
preface  their  first  civil  compact  framed  on  board  the  Mayflow- 
er, with  the  solemn  declaration ;  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 
Having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in 
Northern  Virginia,"  as  New  England  was  then  called.  Prom 
the  very  first,  they  were  tremblingly  alive  to  tvery  influ- 
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ence  which  might  in  any  measure  tend  to  defeat  that  design. 
They  were  distressed  because  one  openly  immoral  and  wicked 
maU)  by  some  <<  unaccountable  trickery,"  was  shuffled  in 
among  them,  and  so  brought  the  contagion  of  his  example 
with  the  first  Colony.  Some  others  of  a  similar  character, 
subsequently  introduced  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  were 
shipped  back  to  England  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony. 

At  this  early  period  two  facts  were  constantly  coincident, 
viz.,  the  slowness  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  that  increase.  The  Plymouth  colony  at  its  com- 
mencement, numbered  only  one  hundred  and  one  individuals, 
and  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  about  one  hundred.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  former  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  ten  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  May  Flower,  and  the  whole  number  of  emi- 
grants to  New  England  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history, 
did  not  much  excefed  twenty-one  thousand,  constituting  some 
four  thousand  families.  After  ttiis  the  importation  of  settlers 
ceased,  the  motives  to  emigration  having  been  removed  by  a 
change  of  affairs  in  England,  so  that  for  the  next  twenty  years 
very  little  addition  was  made  to  the  population  of  the  colonies 
from  this  source.  The  entire  population  of  New  England  in 
1675,  was  only  55,000,  and  that  of  the  twelve  oldest  states  did 
not  exceed  200,000  in  1688,  more  than  eighty  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  Jamestown. 

This  slowness  of  increase  gave  time  for  the  nation  to  con- 
solidate and  work  out  the  great  experiment  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. The  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  had 
opportunity  to  take  deep  root,  and  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences to  get  full  possession  of  the  national  mind  and  heart.  A 
divine  hand  seems  almost  visibly  to  have  held  the  flood-gates  of 
the  Old  World,  till  it  should  be  safe  for  the  precious  heritage  in 
the  New  to  have  them  opened.  We  have  to  go  back  ouly 
about  one  hundred  years  in  our  history,  to  reach  a  point  where 
Spain  held  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commanded  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  when  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, owned  the  sovereignty  of  England,  and  when  France  was 
perfecting  her  scheme  of  empire  over  all  the  magnificent  valley 
drained  by  the  Father  of  Waters.  Then  a  most  intense  in- 
terest hung  over  the  problem  by  what  race  of  men,  by  what 
forms  of  society,  and  by  what  faith  and  worship,  this  whole 
land  should  be  occupied.  But  the  power  of  Spain  vanished, 
and  that  of  France  yielded,  to  British  domination,  and  thus 
the  nation  in  its  infancy  was  saved  from  the  blighting  influence 
of  Rx)me.  As  a  double  ground  of  security  on  this  point,  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  1773,  and  for  a  period 
of  41  years,  the  supply  ofRomish  missionaries  from  that  source 
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iras  almost  entirely  cutoff.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
.he  settlement  of  New  England,  Rome  could  not  boast  in  this 
country  of  more  than  some  forty  priests. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  followed.  British  power  van- 
ished from  these  States,  and  a  free  government  was  estab- 
lished, which  threw  its  broad  shield  over  our  glorious  land. 
Without  violence  we  might  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist: — Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypty  thou  hiist  cast^  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root, 
and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  ity  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars. 
She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  Sea  and  her  branches  unto 
the  River. 


RAPIDITY   AND   SOURCES   OF   INCREASE. 

At  this  point  in  our  history  commences  the  rush  of  national 
advancement.  From  the  year  1790,  when  the  first  regular 
census  was  taken,  we  can,  of  course,  trace  with  accuracy  the 
total  increase  of  population  in  successive  periods.  And  the 
sources  of  this  increase  as  indiccttive  of  its  character,  forms  a 
most  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  Very  different  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  proportion  of  this  increase 
which  has  been  derived  from  foreign  immigration.  The 
number  of  foreigners  by  birth  who  landed  on  our  shores 
during  the  sixty  years  extending  from  1790  to  1850,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  some  writers  on  the  subject,  did  not  exceed 
3,000,000,  while  others  have  placed  it  as  high  as  6,000,000. 
Dr.  Chickering,  of  Boston,  who  is  distinguished  for  laborious 
investigation  and  careful  computation  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, makes  the  total  foreign  influx  for  this  period,  6,206,706. 
But  the  number  of  white  persons  in  this  country,  according  to 
the  census  of  1790,  was  3,172,534.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to 
consider  all  these  as  Americans,  and  compute  their  natural  in- 
crease at  2i  per  cent  per  annum,  (which  is  found  to  be  about 
the  average  rate,)  it  would  amount  to  8,642,157,  in  the  space 
of  60  years  ending  in  1850.  Then  if  we  were  to  take  the 
6,206,706  foreigners  by  birth,  together  with  their  children  and 
descendants,  computed  at  the  same  rate  as  above,  from  their 
successive  periods  of  arrival,  we  should  have  an  increase  from 
this  source  of  7,817,386.  Then,  if  the  same  proportion  be- 
tween these  two  sources  of  increase  should  continue  for  five 
years,  the  native  and  the  foreign  element,  so  far  as  increase  is 
concerned,  would  be  equal.    If  it  should  continue  till  1866, 
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when  the  white  population  of  the  country  will  probably  ex- 
ceed thirty  millions,  the  foreign  element  will  be  more  nume- 
rous than  all  those  who  belong  to  the  stock  of  the  3,172,534, 
who  were  in  the  country  in  1790.  Were  we  to  take  as  the 
basis  of  our  calculation  the  medium  estimate  of  4,000,000,  for 
the  increase  of  foreigners  by  birth,  during  the  sixty  years,  these 
results  would  of  course  be  proportionably  delayed.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  what  has  been  above  denomi* 
nated  the  "  foreign  element,"  is  composed  not  only  of  foreign- 
ers Iff/  birth,  but  of  their  children  and  descendants  in  this 
country.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  constitute  one-third  of 
the  whole.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  one  or  two 
generations  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to  obliterate  most  of  the 
traces  of  foreign  origin,  so  rapidly  does  the  process  of  fusion 
go  on  in  our  great  American  crucible. 

We  may  also  institute  a  comparison  between  the  whole 
natural  increase  of  our  native-born  white  population  and  that 
produced  simply  by  the  influx  of  foreigners  hy  birth.  It  has 
been  found  by  careful  estimates,  that  while  the  foreign  influx 
has  been  rapidly  increasing,  yet  in  no  one  of  the  six  successive 
decades  ending  in  1850,  did  it  equal  one  half  of  tj^ie  whole 
natural  increase  of  the  white  population.  In  the  last  decade, 
however,  the  foreign  element  gained  rapidly  on  this  increase. 
The  number  of  white  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  1850,  was 
19,630,019.  Our  whole  natural  increase  on  this  basis,  for  the 
year  1851,  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  be 
441,675. 

But  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year,  (according 
to  information  derived  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,) 
the  number  of  foreigners  landed  at  New- York  has  been  247,- 
919.  Estimating  the  arrivals  for  the  remaining  two  months 
according  to  the  proportion  of  some  former  years  for  the  same 
period,  the  number  for  the  whole  year  would  be  about  290,000. 
By  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Chickering,  it  was  found  that  for  a 
period  of  twenty- six  years,  ending  in  1846,  not  less  than  65 
per  cent,  of  all  the  foreigners  registered  at  custom-houses,  and 
reported  to  Congress,  were  landed  at  New- York.  By  subse- 
quent changes  in  joutes  and  facilities  for  travel,  the  proportion 
has  probably  been  still  larger  for  the  last  four  years.  If  wq 
were  tp  put  it  at  75  per  cent,  it  ^ould  inake  the  entire  number 
registered  and  reported  to  Congress  for  .1851,  something  over 
386,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  Qoast  But  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Chickering,  the  number  of  immigrants  not  regis- 
tered, together  with  those  which  reach  the  States  through  the 
British  Provinces,  is  variously  estimated  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  number  registered  and  reported.    If  we  allow 
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only  20  per  cent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  pro- 
portion passing  through  the  British  Provinces  has  materially 
lessened,  it  would  still  make  the  total  immigration  for  the  year 
1861,  amount  to  463,200.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  at 
the  lowest  estimate  the  number  of  foreigners  that  will  reach  this 
country  during  the  current  year,  will  exceed  the  whole  natural 
increase  of  our  white  population  for  the  same  period. 


AMERICAN    DESTINY. 

No  one  can  look  at  these  facts,  without  being  convinced 
that  we  have  here  in  the  process  of  solution,  one  of  the  grand- 
est problems  of  human  history.  The  same  Divine  hand  which 
once  closed  the  flood-gates,  seems  now  as  visibly  holding  them 
open.  From  more  than  a  score  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  the 
living  tides  unite,  and  pour  their  accumulated  floods  upon  our 
shores.  No  human  power  can  turn  them  back,  and  no  human 
foresight  can  decide  tvhat  is  to  be  the  final  result.  The  multi- 
tudes who  come,  will  bring  with  them  the  principles  and  habits 
in  which  they  were  educated  in  the  Old  World,  and  then  not 
only  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  blessings  of  this 
grand  Asylum  of  the  oppressed,  but  speedily  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  American  citizens,  and  thus  throw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  national  destiny. 

The  limits  of  this  Report  forbid  any  attempt  to  show,  by 
careful  analysis  of  the  character  of  this  foreign  influx,  the 
true  grounds  of  hope  and  fear  in  respect  to  the  final  result. 
At  the  best,  it  could  only  be  mere  conjecture.  That  resutl 
is  yet  hidden  in  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence.  The 
supposition  that  it  will  be  the  salvation  of  those  who  come, 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  those  who  are  here,  would  be 
in  apparent  harmony  with  the  previous  developments  of  Prov- 
idence, and  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  fervent  desires  of 
every  Christian  or  philanthropic  heart.  With  such  a  result  in 
view,  our  shout  of  welcome  to  the  oppressed  from  every  dark 
land,  would  rise  in  enthusiasm  and  in  power,  proportioned  to 
the  swelling  of  the  living  tide.  With  the  contrary  in  view,  a 
chill  of  horror  might  well  seize  the  nation. 

So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  unless  the 
annual  immigration  of  foreigners  increases  rapidly,  it  must 
relatively  decline,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  native 
element  On  a  basis  of  45,000,000,  our  natural  increase  would 
be  one  million  annually.  But  our  population  will  probably 
reach  that  amount  by  the  year  1875. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  annual  foreign  influx  must  be 
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very  nearly  doubled  over  that  of  the  present  year,  in  order  to 
hold  the  same  proportion  to  the  annual  natural  increase  which 
it  does  at  present.    Will  this  be  the  result? 

At  no  distauit  period  this  foreign  influx,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  some  of  its  principal  sources,  it  would  seem,  must  de- 
cline rather  than  increase.  It  is  estimated,  that  during  the  last 
ten  years,  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  foreign  influx  was  from 
Ireland.  But  at  this  rate,  the  Emerald  Isle  would  soon  be  de- 
populated. According  to  an  official  statement,  the  decrease 
of  the  population  of  that  Island  between  1841  and  1851,  has 
been  1,659,330,  or  over  20  per  cent.  Allowing  for  the  natu- 
ral increase  during  this  period,  and  for  the  destruction  of  half 
a  million  by  famine,  there  is  good  evidence  that  over  two  mil- 
lions emigrated  during  that  period.  Motives  to  emigratioOy 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  lessened,  and  thus  the  influx  into  this 
country  from  that  source,  essentially  diminished.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Island,  there  is  already  an  active  demand  for 
agricultural  laborers. 

The  other  great  source  of  foreign  increase,  is  Germany. 
The  average  number  of  Gtermans  landed  annually  at  New- 
York  alone,  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1860,  equalled  fifty 
thousand.  And  for  the  same  period,  German  and  Irish  em- 
migrants  composed  more  than  77  per  cent,  of  the  entire  foreign 
influx  into  that  port,  and  the  proportion  for  the  present  year, 
thus  far,  has  been  still  larger.* 

Whether  the  tide  from  Grermany  will  in  future  increase  or 
diminish,  is  a  question  which  no  human  calculation  can  settle. 
It  has  a  fountain  of  nearly  forty  millions,  while  that  of  Ireland 
is  reduced  to  less  than  seven  millions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  tendencies  to  migration  will  increase  the  world 
over,  as  facilities  for  it  are  multiplied.  These  will  soon  be 
such,  that  population  will  flow  from  the  densely  peopled  to  the 
vacant  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  almost  as  easily  and  nat- 
urally, as  the  radiation  of  heat  goes  on  between  bodies  of  va- 
rying temperatures. 

But  the  European  tide  to  this  country  generally  may  re- 
ceive a  check  in  consequence  of  ix>litical  changes,  for  which 
that  old  continent  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  preparation. 
Those  ancient  homes  would   have  new  attractions  in  con- 

*  According  to  the  records  of  the  CommiBsioners  of  Emigrfttion,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  number  of /^r^^ierj  registered  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1861,  viz.,  Ireland.  189,550;  Germay,  58,964;  England,  24  296 ; 
Scotland,  6584;  Wales,  1972;  France,  5220;  Spain,  262;  Switzerland,  4088; 
Holland.  1674;  Norway,  2096;  Sweden.  868;  Denmark,  217;  Italy,  663;  Por- 
tugal, 26;  Belgium,  824  ;  West  Indies,  509 ;  Nova  Scotia,  72 :  Sardinia,  49;  S. 
America,  107;  Canada,  41;  China.  8;  Sicily,  11;  Mexico,  41;  Russia,  21;  E. 
Indies,  10;  Turkey,  8;  Oreeco,  1 ;  Unknown,  405. 
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sequence  of  these  changes,  and  thus  the  mbtives  to  emigration 
not  only  be  lessened,  but  the  tide  might  even  be  reversed,  at 
least  so'  far  as  to  throw  great  numbers  back  from  this  land  of 
their  adoption.  Moreover,  the  despots  of  Europe  may  find 
their  subjects,  as  King  Charles  and  Archbishop  Laud  did  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  more  dangerous  in  the  New  World 
than  at  home,  and  thus  be  led  to  check  rather  than  stimulate 
emigration. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  day 
is  not  very  far  distant,  when  the  ^proportion  of  foreign  immi- 
grants, which  for  a  few  years  has  been  so  rapidly  gaining  on 
our  natural  increase,  will  have  reiiched  its  relative  maximum^ 
and  consequently,  that  our  dangers  as  a  nation,  so  far  as  they 
arise  from  this  source,  will  be  continually  diminishing.  A 
single  ship-load  of  emigrants,  such  as  now  arrives  at  New- 
York  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  changed  the  balance  of  power,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  in  the  infant  colonies  of  New  England.  It  would  have 
required  nearly  300  years  for  the  population  of  New  England, 
at  its  average  rate  of  increase  tor  the  first  twenty  years,  to 
have  equalled  the  number  of  foreign  immigrants  that  will  be 
landed  at  the  single  port  of  New- York  during  the  present 
year.  But  even  this  influx  will  be  relatively  small  when  our 
population  reaches  fifty  millions,  and  would  hardly  be  notice-  • 
able  when  it  rises  to  one  hundred  millions.  Though  still  in 
itself  large,  its  floods  would  be  poured  into  an  oeean.  Can 
the  accumulated  floods,  as  they  swell  from  period  to  period, 
towards  ocean  magnitude,  be  kept  pure,  so  that  they  can  pu- 
rify the  living  tides  as  they  flow  in  from  the  four  winds  ? 
This  is  our  great  national  question. 


RELATIONS   OP   THE    SOCIETY  TO   THE   QUESTION. 

The  position  which  we  have  now  gained,  enables  us  to 
to  see  and  feel  the  unspeakable  importance  of  giving  the  ut- 
most possible  vigor  to  every  instrumentality  which  is  adapted 
to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  this  nation.  And 
it  furnishes  an  argument  of  great  cogency,  in  favor  of  the 
work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged.  We  are  no  experi- 
menters, except  as  to  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
work  itself  has  been  the  vocation  of  the  churches  which  the 
Society  represents,  in  every  period  of  their  history.  It  is  pre- 
eminently Puritan  work.  And  to  show  what  Puritanism  has 
already  achieved  in  this  direction,  a  single  fact  only  need  here 
be  stated.    According  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1850,  the 
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total  number  of  graduates  of  Americaa  Colleges,  was  then 
about  49,000,  and  of  these  some  42,000,  or  about  six-sevenths 
were  educated  in  Institutions  mainly  under  the  influence  of 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 

Volumes  would  not  suffice  to  trace  out  the  influence  of  this 
noble  band  of  educated  men,  through  all  their  varied  spheres  of 
action,  as  jurists,  legislators,  teachers,  authors,  ministers  of  the 
everlasting  gospel, — in  a  word,  fiUing  every  department  where 
the  agency  of  mind  could  be  felt.  That  influence  has  operated 
with  incalculable  power  for  geod,  through  the  whole  frame- work 
of  American  Society.  Each  mind  has  constituted  a  living  cen- 
tral power,  impelling  other  minds,  and  on  every  hand  created 
impulses  that  will  be  felt  so  long  as  the  nation  has  a  being. 
The  past,  at  least,  is  secure. 

But  how  in  future  shall  these  churches  do  their  appropriate 
part  in  the  sublimest  work  ever  committed  to  human  instru- 
mentality, the  etiligktenment  and  scUvcUion  of  America? 
Every  thing  in  their  history  shows,  that,  under  God,  their 
mightiest  influence  for  good  must  flow  through  these  old 
channels,  editcational  InstittUious,  and  an  edtuxiied  and 
evangelical  ministry.  If  weak  here,  the  whole  head  of  their 
system  of  evangelism  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  Pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  this  Society,  however,  that  system 
a/  the  West,  was  rapidly  sinking  into  this  very  condition,  so 
far  as  it  depended  upon  Educational  InstittUions,  And  the 
idea  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Society,  had  its  origin,  so  far 
as  human  agency  is  concerned,  in  the  agony  created  by  a 
knowledge  oi  this  fact.  ♦ 

And  no  higher  evidence  is  needed  of  vast  good  efiected, 
than  that  in  the  case  of  each  Institution  aided,  its  influence 
has  reached  the  seat  of  vitality,  and  imparted  new  life  and 
vigor  to  the  whole  system.  Already  some  500  young  men, 
trained  within  the  walls  of  tkese  Institutions,  have  entered  the 
Missionary  field  at  home  or  abroad,  and  they  will  now  be  able 
annually  to  furnish  laborers  in  increasing  bands,  for  the  bound- 
less harvest  of  the  West,  as  well  as  that  of  the  heathen  world. 


DEFICIENCY  OF   MINISTERS. 

The  present  exceeding  urgency  in  respect  to  that  other 
vital  interest  of  our  churches,  viz.,  an  educated  and  evangelical 
ministry  J  gives  greatly  increased  importance  to  the  work  in 
which  the  Society  is  engaged.  The  degree  of  that  ui^ncy 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  facts.    If  we  take 
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a  period  of  thirty  years,  ending  in  1850,  and  examine  the  tri- 
ennial catalogues  of  the  five  principal  Theological  Seminaries 
in  New  England  and  New-York,  connected  with  the  churches 
that  sustain  this  Society,  viz.,  Andover,  Yale,  Bangor,  Union 
and  Auburn,  we  shall  reach  very  nearly  the  following  result. 
Number  of  ministers  during  the  first  period  of  Jive  years,  three 
hundred ;  for  the  second,  ending  in  1830,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six ;  for  the  third,  ending  1835,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  ;  for  the^fourth,  ending  1840,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  ;  for  the  fifth,  ending  1845,  five  hundred  and  thirty ;  and 
for  the  sixth,  ending  in  1850,  four  hundred  and  ninety.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  for  the  period  ending  in  1850,  is  thirty- 
six  less  than  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1845,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  less  than  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1840,  when  it 
reached  its  maximum.  In  the  case  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, the  first  graduating  class  was  sent  out  in  1838. 

If  we  look  at  the  number  furnished  in  individual  years,  we 
shall  find  a  gradual  increase  from  1820  to  1838,  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  From 
that  year  there  is  a  constant  decrease,  till  the  number  falls 
below  one  hundred,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year, 
it  never  rose  above  one  hundred  from  1843  to  1850.  These 
statistics,  of  course,  afiect  the  subject  so  far  only  as  the  five 
Theological  Institutions  above  named  are  concerned,  and  the 
Triennial  Catalogue  of  one  of  these,  gives  the  number  of  the 
Junior  instead  of  the  graduating  class,  from  year  to  year. 
Still,  these  five  institutions  are  the  main  sources  of  supply  to 
the  ministry,  so  far  as  the  districts  of  country  in  which  they 
are  situated,  and  the  denominations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected are  ooncerned,  and  the  result  to  which  they  lead  us  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  should  here 
be  remembered  that,  since  the  time  when  our  rate  of  supply 
reached  its  maximum,  a  million  of  square  miles  have  been 
added  to  our  national  domain,  five  to  the  number  of  States, 
and  six  millions  to  our  population.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
sixty  pastors  of  churches  in  New  England  and  New- York, 
connected  with  the  denominations  which  sustain  this  Society, 
are  removed  annually  by  death.  This  would  leave  each  year 
some  forty  of  those  who  are  furnished  from  the  above-named 
sources,  to  supply  the  newly  formed  churches  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  country,  and  for  aggressive  movements  over  our 
vast  Western  domain,-  and  throughout  the  heathen  world. 

New  Institutions  have,  in  the  mean  time,  risen  up  at  the 
West,  which  have  furnished  laborers  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  throughout  that  whole  region,  the  destitutions  are  deplora- 
ble.   To  show  this,  testimony  need  not  here  be  adduced  from 
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more  than  two  sources.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  convened  at  Utica  in  May  last,  makes  use  of 
the  following  language  : 

That  in  the  external  condition  of  onr  Church  which  occasions  most  anxie- 
ty, is  the  great  and  growing  scarcity  of  well  qualified  and  faithfuV  ministere. 
From  every  quarter  of  the  West,  ^uth west  and  Northwest,  the  complaint  on 
this  ground  is  urged  in  a  manner  that  has  deeply  affected  our  minds.  Not  on- 
ly is  the  want  of  ministers  sorely  felt  on  the  field  so  as  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  whatever  distress  exists  there,  and  of  the  danger  that  threatens  the 
permanancy  of  not  a  few  Churches,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  pron^se  nor 
prospect  of  a  speedy  adequate  supply,  nor  even  that  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be* 
come  greater  ratlier  than  less.  It  is  a  most  alarming  fact  that,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  the  number  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  sacred  oflnce 
is  very  small. 

The  men  who  testified  in  this  case  from  every  quarter  of 
the  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
desolations  which  they  described,  and  consequently  knew 
whereof  they  affirmed.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Se- 
cretaries of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  the 
Home  Missionary  for  the  month  of  September,  they  make  the 
following  emphatic  declaration :  "The  greatest  obstacle 

TO  THE  WORK  OP  EvANGELIZATlON  AND  "  ChURCH  EXTEN- 
SION" AT  THE  West,  is  the  want  of  competent  minis- 
ters OF  the  Gospel." 

This  obstacle  must  be  removed,  or  not  only  will  the  wheels 
of  that  sublime  enterprise  be  blocked,  but  untold  disasters 
come  upon  our  whole  system  of  evangelism.  At  this  rate, 
how  shall  we  do  our  part  towards  imbuing  our  accumulating 
millions  with  the  influences  of  the  Gospel  ?  Who  in  the  name 
of  Christ  shall  take  possession  of  the  young  empires  that  in 
such  rapid  succession  are  rising  into  being  throughout  the 
West?  Facts  in  abundance  are  contained  in  this  and  previous 
Reports,  to  show  how  intimately  sitch  Institutions  as  the  Sod" 
ety  aids  stand  connected  with  the  work  of  furnishing  the 
Churches  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry.  This, 
however,  is  very  far  from  revealing  their  full  power  for  good, 
and  if  this  Society  can  succeed  in  establishing  here  and  there, 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  States,  Institutions  of  learning, 
furnished  with  all  needed  appliances  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, and  manned  by  men,  not  only  of  learning,  but  of  faith 
and  prayer ;  Institutions  that  shall  grow  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  do  for  the  communities 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  what  the  older  Colleges  of 
the  country  have  done  for  the  nation,  it  will  accomplish  a  work 
whose  glory  will  only  brighten  with  revolving  centuries. 

To  this  work  we  are  urged  by  a  voice  coming  down  to  us 
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through  a  long  line  of  noble  Puritan  ancestors  who,  with  a 
breadth  of  vision  embracing  future  ages,  gave  themselves  to 
it  in  the  very  infancy  of  Society  as  their  great  work.  We  are 
urged  to  it  by  patriotism  and  philanthrophy,  by  our  obliga- 
tions to  Ck)d,  and  by  the  consideration  that  we  can  open  no 
channels  through  which  our  influence  may  be  made  to  bear 
with  a  wider  scope,  or  a  more  lasting  and  blessed  effect 
upon  the  final  destiny  of  this  nation.  Although  the  results  al- 
ready secured  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society  are 
smscll  in  comparison  with  our  desires,  and  the  real  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  still  smaller  when  compared  with  future  de- 
mands, yet,  through  the  blessing  of  Grod,  they  are  truly  great, 
And  in  these  results,  and  in  the  showers  of  grace  sent  down 
upon  the  Institutions,  aided  as  well  as  in  the  bands  of  youth 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  already  sent  forth  from 
their  walls,  we  have  the  highest  encouragement  to  address  our- 
selves with  renewed  energy,  to  the  prosecution  of  our  sublime 
enterprise. 

God  in  his  Providence,  is  bringing  a  very  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  motives  to  rouse  his  people  of  every  name  to  their 
utmost  efibrt,  for  the  salvation  of  this  nation.  There  is  peril 
enough  to  awaken  every  salutary  fear  ;  hope  enough  to  call 
forth  their  utmost  energy ;  uncertainty  enough,  as  to  the  final 
issue,  to  prevent  any  relaxation  of  effort  or  vigilance ;  magnitude 
enough,  as  to  the  interests  at  stake,  to  oppress  the  soul,  and  ob« 
stacles  sufliciently  numerous  and  formidable  to  set  mere  human 
agency  at  defiance,  and  consequently  to  penetrate  the  whole 
Church  with  the  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  the 

MIGHTY  POWER  OF  GoD  CAN  TURN  ARIGHT  THE  SCALE  DES- 
TINY. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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DONATIONS 
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R«ceired  since  the  last  Report,  including  those  upon  the  fields  of  the  Western  Education  Socle- 
',  and  the  Central  American  Kdacation  Soeiety^togelher  with  subscriptioos  to  the  Bodowmeat- 
'und. 


Acwonh.  N.  H.,  in  pan  to  cons.  Mn.  Lu- 
cia Eliza  Wrighm.  M 

Agawam,  Mass. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  4ih  Pres.  Ch 

Ainheist,N.  H 

«        "  »  Benerolent  Soc.  by  I.  A. 
Wheat.. 


Amherst,  Mass.,  East  Parish,  in  pan  to 

cons.  RsT.  Mr.  Wood  worth  L.  M 

Amesbury,  Mass ^ 

Andorer  North,  Mass.  to  cons.  Dea.  Jed- 

ediahFamhara  L.  M 

Andorer,  Mass,  Chapel  Congregation,  of 
which  §30  to  cons.  Rev.  A.  L.  Chap^n, 

Pras.  of  Beloii  College  L.  M 

**         "        South  Church........ 

"        «        WestPArish 

Ashland     **        to  cons.  Rer.  Wm.  M. 

Thayer,  L.  M 

Augusta,  N.  Y.  Rev.  O.  Bartholomew.. 

Albion,     **    «    of  which  930  to  cons. 

Rer.  A.  L.    Brooks 

Auburn,  "    «    1st  Prei.'Ch.'!;'.!i;!!! 

«       **    «   2nd  Ch 

Bedford,  Mass.,  to  cons.    Rer.    Oreo 

Sikii8,L  M 

Bethel,  Con.,  Cong.  Ch. 

BerUn,     "     

Beverly,  Mass.,  Washington  St.  Ch 

"  "       Dane  St.  Soc 

BelTille  »  Mrs.  M.  Greenleaf.  of 
which  92o  for  Mari- 
etta College 

"  "       Soc,  Rev.  D.  T.  Fiske 

Birmingfham,  Ct.,  of  which  •SO  to  cons. 
the  Pastor  Rev.  Chas.  Dickinson  L.  M 
Geo.  W.  Sheldon,  in  part  to  cons,  him- 
self L.  Bl  tlS.    Dr.  M:  B.  Bassett,  in 

part  to  cons,  himself  L.  M.  tlfi. 

Boeton,  Mass.  \vide  Endowment  Fund] 
„       „       Essex  St.  Church,  Abner 
Kingman,  to  cons,  him- 
self L.    M.  flOO,  col. 

•79  or 

f,       „       Motmt  Vernon  Ch  collec- 
tion of  which  $75  for 

Marietta  College 

„       ^       Park  St.  Ch.  col.  of  which 
•30  by  Dea.J.Bumstead 
to  cons,  himself  L.  M. . 
n       „       Old  South  Church  indivi- 
duals, of  which  990  by 
Jonathan     Frencli,    to 
cons,  himself  L.  M. . . . 
**       **       Salem  Sl  Ch.  collection. 
M       «*       Bowdoin  St.  Ch.  Individ. 
Bqylstoo,  M^ss.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  W. 

H.SandfofdL.M 

Bloomfleld.  N.J.,Pre8.  Ch 

Bradford,  Mass 

Bristol,  R.  I.,  Balance  to  cons  Rev.  Thos. 

ShenardL.  M 

Brimfield,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Jason 

Morse  L.  M 

BrooUyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Free.  Ch 

a  «  aa  •*  «  of  which 
•37  03  for  Cent.  Ed. 
Soc 

M  U  3(1      (%  4t     ^^ 

**  "       Ply  mouth  Churchi  for 

Western  Colleges.. 


t9  00 
To  00 

24  23 

860 

18  20 

90  00 

25  23 

3160 


86  06 
89  18 
10  08 

30  00 
200 


3116 
106  12 

27  00 

3oa<t 

18  30 
900 
16  93 

28  60 


126  00 
26  76 


61  76 

179  07 
160  00 
87  99 


83  00 

66  60 
46  00 

27  41 

38  00 
26  00 

600 

30  00 

379  84 


76  23 
36  66 


166  28 


Brooklyn,  Ct 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Ilarvard  Church.. 

BaldwiosvUle,  N.  Y 

Barre  Center,       ** 

Baiavia,  «  

Bellona,  « 

Beihel,  *• 

Berkshire,  ^ 

Bingliamptoo, 


**  Pres.Ch 

*'  Rev.  P.  Lockwood, 
in  part  to  cons,  him- 
self L.M 

«  «  Cong.  Ch 

Brighton  « 

Brockpoit.  N.  Y.,  which  cons.  Mr.  J.  G. 

K.TruairL.M 

BuiTalo,  N.  Y.  1st  Pres.  Ch.  of  which 
•90  by  Dea.  t  Goodell,  to  cons.  Rev. 
M.  L.  R.  P.  Thompwrn,  D.  D.  L.  M. . 

Byron,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Blass.,  by  M.  R.  T 

Canton,  Con 

Catskill,  N.Y.,Pres.Ch...» 

Colebrook,  Con 

Concord,  N.  H 

Collinsville,  Ct 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Winihrop  Ch 

Gbeahire,  Ct.,  Wm.  Law,  to  cons.  Jna 

Elliott  UwL.M 

«  "    otHert 

Chester,  N.  H.,  Cong  Ch 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Chicopee  Falla,  Mass 

Cromwell,  Ct 

Canandaigua,N.  Y 

Candor,  *' 

«  "A.  Hart,  Esq 

Castleton,  ** 

Cato4Comen," 

Cayoga,  « 

Clarkson,  "  balance  to  cons.  Rev. 

R.  a  Goodman  L.  M 


Coopersiown, 

Columbus, 

Coming. 

Cortlandville 


'  Rev  J.  A.  Priest,  (re- 
funded)  


^  In  part  to  cons.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Dunham  L.M 

Coventry,         **  2d  Cong.  Ch 

"  "  Mrs.  E,  A.  Ho7^  in 

part,  cons.    James 
Phillips  Hoyt,  L.  M. 

Danbury,  Cl,  1st  Cong.  Ch • 

Dedham,  Mam.,  Mr*.  Abigail  B.  Bur- 
gess, for  Belolt  College 

Derby,  Ct.,  of  which  •SO  to  cons.  Rev. 

Jesse  Guernsey  L.  M 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Soc,  Rev.  Mr.  Means. 

Dracot,  Maas.  Rev.  G.  W.  Thompson, 

in  part  to  cons,  himself  L.  M.  •lO. 

Dea.  Sam.  Worcester,  in  part  to  cona. 

himsplf  L.  M.  910.    others  99 

Danby,  N.  Y 

Dundee,     ** 

Dunkirk,     « 

East  Hampton,  Mass.,  Collection 

w  «i    #     a       S.Smith 

Enfield,  Cl,  of  which  930  to  cons.  Rev. 

C.  A.  G.  Brigham  L.  M.. 

**       Mass.,  Enfield  Benevolent  Soc 

East  Palmyra,  N.  Y 

Elbridge,  ". 


•14  76 

62  39 

700 

596 

16  46 

25  67 

688 

16  96 

48  00 


10  00 
15  00 
909 

3176 


76:60 
600 
326 
27  00 
36  96 
16  26 
16  60 

26  00 
66  60 

30  00 

27  17 

20  79 
756 

2134 
14  93 
40  28 
14  00 

25  00 

21  66 
16  00 

26  69 

16  66 

40  00 
300 
1173 

16  02 
26  00 


10  00 
26  50 


60  00 


36  25 
173  00 


29  00 
12  78 
886 
643 
20  00 
26  00 

31  90 

100  00 

15  22 

704 
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BImiim.   .  «  Pnw.  Ch.  of  which 

flO  1)7  H.  D.  Treadwell,  in  pan  to 

com.  hirowlf  L.  M $56  67 

Fairtiaven,  Biaaa.  lat  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.      33  25 
Falmouth,     *'     Y.  L.  H.  Miaa.  Soc.,  U> 

coDa.  RcT.  H.  B.  Hookar,  L.  M 30  00 

Fkrmineton.  Cu,  of  which  930  to  coob. 

Rev.  >foah  Porter,  D.  D.  L.  M 43  11 

Fitchburg,  Blaas 63  67 

Fliswilliaro,  N.  H.,  to  cona.  Mrs.  Mary 

Sabin,  L.  M.,  for  Iowa  College 31  0) 

Foxboro,  Maaa.,  to  coca  Daniela  Car- 

pcnterL.  M 30  00 

Prauiingham«  Man.,  HoUia  Eraog.  Soc.      29  40 

FkyeiteviIle,N.  Y ,...., 21  84 

Fowlerayllle    " 6  71 

Predonia,         "  13  34 

Fulton,  " •, 31  00 

Goshen,  CL 33  07 

Glen'e  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 20  15 

Granuy^Maas 19  40 

Greenwich,  Cl,  lat  Cong.  Ch.  in  full  to 
cone.  Rev.  E.  B.  S. 

BiaseUL.  M 9  00 

"  "2d  Cong.  Ch Ill  14 

Great  Barrington,  Maai.,  in  part  of  a  per- 
manent echolarahip 154  19 

Gri8wold,Ct 22  70 

Oroton,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  I- M 35  00 

Oeneaeo,  K.  Y..  of  which  $30  to  cone. 
Rev.    F.    De.    W. 

Ward,L.M 61  10 

Geneva,  **  1st  Free.  Ch.,  of  which 
tdOtoconaRev.Wm. 

Hogarth  L.  M 100  50 

"  "      H.  H.  Seelye,  Esq 100  00 

**  "      Ladies' Ed  Soc 6  00 

Hadley,  Maas.  lat  Ch.,  to  cons,  the  Pas- 
tor Rev.  Rowland  Ayrea 

L.  M 3000 

"  "3dCh 39  61 

Hampden,  Ct.^  M(.  Carmel  Soc 17  82 

Hampden  Plains,  Ci 11  00 

Hanover,  N.  J.,  let  Pres.  Ch 19  13 

Hancock,  N.  H.,  Cong.  Soc 11  00 

Hatfield,  Mass.,  of  which  930  to  cons 

Rev.  J.  O.  Knapp  L.  M 64  54 

Hartford,  Cl,  Center  Ch , 186  26 

"  **  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Ruth, 

and  M.  Patten,  by  F. 
Parsons,  Executor ....    100  00 
«  "  Individuals  in  South  Ch, .       8  25 

*'  "NorthCh 78  28 

Haverhill,  Mass.  of  which  930  to  cons. 

Rev  B.  F.  Hosford  L.M 

**  "    918  in  part  to  cons.  Mrs 

Mary  S.  Hoeford,  L.  M     40  00 
**  "    David  Marab,  in  part  to 

cons.  Rev.  Geo.  W. 

Kelly  L.M 15  00 

Haverstraw.  N.  Y.  1st  Pres.   Ch.,  of 
which  t3D  by  A.  B.  Conger,  to  cons. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Trowbridge  L.  M 43  05 

Hin8daie,Ma8s 60  60 

Holden,       "    10  66 

Hollision,  "  to  cons.  Rev.  J.  T.  Tucker 

„  L.M 4160 

Hopkinton.Mass 32  25 

Havana,  N.  Y.,  to  cons.  Rev.  M.  Hug- 

ginsL/M 30  00 

Holley,N.Y.,  a  balance 1  21 

Homer,    "      44  41 

Homellsville,  N.  Y 17  00 

Huron,        '      "    20  31 

Rhaca,  "    , 33  12 

Indiana,  J.  M.  Sad 1  00 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  Ist  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc, 
to  cons.  Rev.  Robert 
SouthgateL.M 43  37 


Ipswich,  Maas.,  Sovth  Ch.  and  Soc.,  of 
which  $30  to  cona. 
N.  Lord,  Jun.  Esq.,L. 
M. ;  balance  in  pan  to 

cona. L.M $15  00 

.     .      ^  ^i  Rev.  C.  Kimball....        100 

Jordon,N.  \... 13  66 

JameatowD,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.,  in  part  to 
cons.   Rev.   H.  G. 

BlinnL.M 20  50 

"  "      Cong.  Ch.,  in  part  to 

cons.   Rev.   S.    P. 

^^  ^  Marvin  L.M 15  00 

Keenft,N,H 13  00 

L«nox,  Mass.,  Oliver    Peck,  to   cons. 

George  O.  Peck  L.  M.      30  00 
•*        **       of  which  $60  to  cons. 
Rev.  H.  Neill  and  ICrs. 

NeillL.  M's 60  60 

"         **     Sam'l  Belden,  for  Legacy 

of  Catharine  M.Belden    100  00 

LeomuMter,  Maas 36  78 

Little   Compton,   R.    L  to  cons.  Rev. 

Samuel  Beane,  L.  M 30  00 

Lincoln,  Mass.,  Soc.  Rev.  W.  C.  Jack- 

*  son  to  cons,  him  L.  M 32  00 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Ist  Ch,,  of  which  $60  to 
cons.  Rev.  Willard 
Child,  D.D.  and  John 

..       „       ,   P.  Flake,  L.  M's 73  79 

*•       «       JohnsLCh 1138 

»*       «       Kirksi.  Ch.and  Soc....     60  60 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  in  pan  to  cons.  F. 

D.  Jackson  L.  M     15  00 

«  «      CharleaHard 10  00 

Lancaster,N.  Y 38  36 

LaFayetie,  «    n  87 

H^y»        "   23  10 

Lyons,  "   which  cons.  Rev.  Ch'e 

^      ^  ^^     aawleyL.M 40  00 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  H.  T.  Mowhatt,  in 
-'-  -  ^'-^R  Mnii^df  L.  M.  $15;  M-  E. 

j*"  -■■ '>■'■■  ■•'   ona.  Mrs.  Orra  B. 

!  >  ^.  iL    1    M   ft' ;  .  -there,  $42  50 67  60 

MfiL-h.  ^!,  r.  f ;  ,  K.:v.  B.  F.  Northrop...       8  00 
Mm  vc  h  T - 1 H  r,  K  u^  Lo  (j  J,  S.  Thornton,  Esq., 

byE.  Kirnbalf \„,,l     60  00 

Mdnilch«<ita,  MA'iH.,  of  which  $90  to 
coriF  Hra  tJenritua  Dana,  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  11. lark) art  ancl  Mrs.  Harriet  Hooper 

1'  !«  S „. :..    148  83 

Mf!^>i\  Vi]|«Me,  Nil ; 37  00 

Mf  ihucD,  Wftsw  ,  £)J  irhich  $30  to  cons. 

}lm  Jii[iri  Teiinfty  L.  M....„ 41  00 

MJ    ilr  uwii.  Ci ,  iRt  Oh.  collection 74  12 

"    Dea.  Henry  J.  Ward     30  00 
^^     **  "    South  Ch.,  individuals     14  00 

Middlpbo^o,  Ma^B.,  1st  Ch 13  26 

•*  "     ofwhich$30byJno. 

Hartshorn,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  cons.  Rev. 
Isaiah  C.  Thatcher 

L.  M....; 49  00 

Milford,  Ct,,  let  Ch 26  00 

"       *•    2nd 10  00 

Milford,  Maas 41  00 

Monaon,  Mass.,  in  part 17  63 

Montgomery,  N.Y.,  Proa.  Ch 40  00 

Blanlius,  " 29  27 

Marion,  "     3  oo 

Medina,  "     26  7ft 

Moravia,  »*     6  00 

Mount Mprris,   «     ;...      12  22 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Pearl-st.  Ch 38  00 

"  "     L.W.  Noyes,inpartto 

cons,  himself  LM.  .      15  00 
Naugatuck,  Ct.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  C,  S.  Sherman  L.  M 38  94 

Newark,  N.  J.,  1st  Ch 182  3o 

"  "      2nd" 830j 
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Newark,  N.  J.,  3rd  "  Daniel  Price,  to 
COM.  Mrs.  C.  Price  L.  M.,  tab ;  J.  A. 
Ailiox,  for  Wiitenberr  College,  •16: 

H.  AlliDgitSi  P  S.Thoixiaa,«5 f65  00 

"          "      Park  Ch 39  08 

"          «      Central  Ch 18  62 

New  Hatren.  Ct.,  Chapei-st  Ch 67  20 

"          "    CenterCh 260  50 

*♦          •*    North  Ch 112  00 

"          «    Yale  CoUege 65  00 

«           «    Colleger  Ch.  coU...  42  77 

«<          **    Howest.  Ch 26  26 

"  **    Charles    Atwater  600 

acTbfl  niinoia  landa.. 

NewLondon,'*    First  Ch 27  00 

•*          «    2nd       "  137  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 151  35 

Newbury,  Haas.,  of  which  •16  by  Dea. 

N.  UiUe,  in  lull  lo  cons.  himseU  L.  M,  26  GO 

New-York  City,  Mercer-st  Ch 714  67 

ii       ^       ^     Bleecker-st.  Ch 466  60 

44       t(       tt  «  «  Ladies' 

AMKtfttHji 61  00 

u        «        u      OBuErBl  (Jh 178  30 

"        "        ♦*      Sprln(t-si  U..  Ed.  Soc  183  67 

»'        «        »♦      Bruifii-fd  Ch 86  Od 

"       «        *»      Camiineflt.  C'h 40  00 

»        "        «      Aden-ftt.  Ch. 37  40 

"       «       »«      j;kli«  Pr*rs^  iJh 28  65 

«        "       "      IhlmtPix:^   Oh 14  96 

«       «*       "      Brurtdway  Ttbemacle  61  39 
"        »*        "      CoMef-tifnin   by  A.   G. 

Phelfi,'^TJuD 170  00 

»*           "        A  G   Fhtrpa,Jun.....  200  00 

«           "        EdWttril  Cmry 20  00 

»*           "       a  Irt^e  f^ifi... 10  00 

«           "        J ulm  McCk>mb 15  00 

"           «        by   .1  latJjf 6  00 

"           «        C.  BuUer 15  00 

«          ♦*       Col.  Loomis,  U.  S.  A.  20  00 

"          "       W.E.  Dodge 60  00 

''          M       JamesStokes 50  00 

^          "       Rer.  JohnSpauldlng..  20  00 

«          "       G.  R.  Lockwood 10  00 

"  "       H.    Range,    to    cons. 

himself  L.M 30  00 

»*       H.M 3000 

"  "       Rev.  J.  P.  Thompeon 

books  (for  III.  Coll.).  25  00 

"           «       Rot.  E.  R.Fairchild..  6  00 

"           «       Rev.W.  H.  Bidwell..  100  00 

"*          **       Rev.  Harman  Loomis.  10  00 

»*          "       J.W.Benedict 50  00 

New  Braintree,   Bfass.,  to  cons.   Rer. 

JohnFi8ke.D.D.,L.  M 4111 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  Soc.  Rer.  A.  El- 

dridge 72  66 

*♦  «  "Soc  Rev.  Whee- 

lock    Craig,    to 

cons,  him  L.BL.  4126 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  North  Ch 102  80 

New  Mauboro,  "       in  part  to  cons. 
Rer.     Chester 

FitchL.M....  17  25 
Newtown  Comer, "     of  which  930  to 

cons.  Dea.  E.  Woodward  L.  M 42  25 

Northboro,  Haas.,  Yg  Ladies'  Ben.  Soc  10  00 

Nonhford,  Ct 5  00 

Northampton,  Blass.,  1st  Ch 5180 

Norwalk,  Ct.  E.  W.  Stuart,  bal.  to  cons. 

himself  L.M 6  00 

"       "  CoUecUon 47  42 

North  Bridgwater,  Mass.,  an  individual  1  00 

Norwich,  Cfu,  Sad  Ch 62  00 

"        "    MalnSi.  Ch 20  00 

Norwich  Town,  Cl,  of  which  930  to 

cons.  Rev.  Hiram  P.  Arms  L.  M 38  14 

North  Wilbraharo,  Mass 6  76 

North  Guilford,  Cl,  in  part, 5  70 


North  Weymouth,  Mass j|33  97 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  of  which  •lO  bT  A.  F. 
Cressy.  in  part  to  coos,  himself  L.  M .     29  42 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y 17  75 

New  Haren,  **  Mn.  Ralph  Rob- 
inson        6  00 

NorwichjN.Y 17  00 

Nunda,        »• 40  18 

Oaks  Comera,  N4  Y 106 

Orange,  N.  J.,  let  Pres.  Ch 2194 

**         "*     2nd       »    M.O.Halsted 

•60,  others  932  70.     82  70 

Orange,  Ct 8  00 

Oswego,   N.   Y.,  Female    Benevolent 

Soaety 47  S9 

Ovid,  »*    2000 

Oswego      «   Free.  Ch 37  13 

"  "   OoDg.  Ch 6  89 

Oxford,  Mass.,  otwhich  •SO  to  cons. 

Rev.HoraUoBardweUL.M 62  00 

Painted  Pos^  N.  Y 22  90 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  of  which  •SO  to  con& 
Rev.  H.  Eaton  L.  M.     E.  C.  Wilder, 

•  10  in  part  to  cona  himself  L.M 48  98 

Pazton.  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

WiUiam  Phipps  lTm 10  00 

Pelham,  N.  H^  in  part  to  cons.  Mrs.  S.' 
Hamlet  L.  M.,  ^lO,  in  part  to  cons. 
Mrs.  Abiah  Cutter  L.  M.,  •S,  others 

•21  66 36  66 

PennYan,N.Y,Pres.Ch 82  97 

'*  "     Cong.Ch 6  73 

Pittsford,    «    23  S8 

PompeyHilLN.Y 13  14 

Portsmouth,  N.  H..  to  cons  Dea.  Daniel 
Knight  L.  M.,  ^,  J.  M.  Bfathers,  in 
part  to  cons.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Blatheia  L.  M., 

•10,  others  •le 55  00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  friend,  for  Ma- 
rietta College 25  00 

Pomfret,  Cl,  of  which  •SO  to  cons.  Rev. 

Daniel  Hunt  L.  M 46  25 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  of  which  •eo  to  cons, 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Jewett,  and 
Wm.  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  L.  M's.. . . .     63  60 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 28  90 

Plymouth,  Ct^  1st  Ch.,  of  which  •SO  to 
cons.  Rev.  Ephraim  Lvman  L.  M. . . .     56  00 
"       «     Henry  Terry,  to   cons. 

himself  L.M 30  00 

Pleasant  VaUey,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 4  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1st  Pras.  Ch 369  60 

Providence,  R.  1 .,  Beneficent  Ch 1 10  00 

''  "    Richmond-sL  Ch....    140  00 

"  «    High-sLCh 62  20 

«  «    CoI.in Ch 900 

Providence,  R.  I.,  E.  Carrington,  to  cons. 
Mn.  L.  Carrington  L.  M.,|30:  A.  Gay, 
Jr.,  in  full,  to  cons,  himself  L.  M  •IS: 
R.  H.  Ives,  ^20 :  T.  S.  James,  $15 ;  L. 
P.  Child,  tlO;  Mrs.  Rogers,  92;  Hiss 
Jackson,  93 :  L.  Greene,  •2 ;  S.  Ad- 
ams, $5 ;  Z.  Brown,  •! ;  it  Waterman, 
•6 ;  S.  S.  Wardweli,  91  j  R.  Chandler, 
•1 ;  W.  W.  Hoppin,  tlO;  S.  B.Tobey, 

$5;  Mra.H   Ives.$15 140  00 

Princeton,  Mass^  or  which  930  to  cons. 

Dea.  Temple  L.  M 41  22 

Prattsbuigh,  N.  Y 27  00 

««  "  Ladies' Ed.  Soc 12  74 

Pultney,  " 13  70 

Reading,  Mass.,  South  Parish,  balance . .       2  00 

Rchoboih,    «     1  OD 

Ringe,  N.  H.,  a  friend 10  09 

Richmond,  Mass.,  Miss  Catharine  H. 

Pierson,  to  cons,  herself  L.M 30  00 

Ripley,  N.  Y 14  31 

Rochester,  **  1st  Free.  Ch 98  00 

'<  "^  Washington-st  Oi 1100 

«  «  Brick  Ch. 82  00 
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Romulua,  **  to  cons.  Her.  Edward 
Lofd  L.  H. •••••*••.«•••• 

Rozburr,  Mui.,  Eliot  Ch.,  of  which 
#30  by  Min  Abigail  B.  P.  Walley,  to 
COM.  Her.  AujKuttus  C.  Thompaoa 
L.  M. ;  and  tSO  br  Hon.  SamutI  H. 
Wallcnr,  to  cooa.  Mra.  Waliey  L.  M. . 

Ruahrilfe,  N.  Y 

'*  '«    LadiM' Ed.  Soc 

Salem,  Maas.,  Crombie-st  Soc 

SaUna,N.  y 

Salisbury/Maas.,  in  part  to  cona.  their 
pastor,  Rer.  James  M.  Bacon  L.  M. . . 

ScottsvUle,  N.  Y 

Sennett,  **  in  part  to  cons.  Rer.  C. 
Anderson  L.M ^^ 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y 

Southampton.  Mass.,  of  which  #30  to 
cona.  Bfri.  Penelope  R.  White  L.  M. . . 

South  Woodstock,  Ct....' 

South  Reading,  Mass 

Sodus,  N.  Y 

Southincton,  Ct.,  of  which  #30  to  cons. 
Rer.  E.  C.  Jones  L.  M. :  and  #30  bT 
Dea.  T.Higgins,  to  coiml  himself  L.M. 

Somers,  Ct 

South  Amherst,  Mass 

Sherburne.  **    E.  Dowse 

Springfield,  **   South  Ch 

^*  «    IslCh 

Skeneateles,  N.  Y 


Springrille, 

S(ockbridge,;Blass.,  of  which  #30  to  cons. 

the  pastor,  RsT«Mr.  Dasheili  L.  M.. 
Stratford,  Cu,  tovcoos.  Rer  Wm.  B. 

WeedL.M...T; 

Stoneham,Mass..  to  cons.  Rsr.  Wm.  C. 

Whitcomb  and  wife  L.  M's. 

StooingtOQ  Point,  Ct 

Sudbury,  Mass.  in  part  to  cons.  Rsr.  Jo- 
siah  Ballard  L.M..... 

Sheffield,       ••    

SuffieldfCt 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Cb 

Templeton,  Blaas.,  Darid  Whitcomb... 

"  "    collecUon. 

TerrTrine,Ct 

Troringford," * 

Trunumsburft,  N.  Y 

"*  "*  H.Camp  and  famUy, 

to  cons.  D.  H.  Ham- 

iltonL.Bl 

Union,  N.Y 

Union  Village,  N.  Y.,  for  Knox  CoUege, 
Vernon,  Ct.,  of  which  #60  to  cons.  Rer. 

A.  Smith  and  H.  W.  Talcott,  L.  M's. . 
Veijgennes,  VL,  Mrs.  Ann  E.  F.  Smith. 

Vienna,  N.Y 

Wantage,  N.  J.,  of  which  #30  to  cons. 

Rer.  sylrester  Cook  L.  M 


Warren,  Bfass.,  in  part  to  coos.  Rer. 

#3044       Charles  Smith  L.lf 1Q6  00 

Waterbury.Ct 131  50 

W     -'T^,  N.T...... 2144 

m  ,  ,  MftjWt  Trtnii*r»ffl    Ch.   *nd 

Sn  ,  ,,;  viUr]\  §30  by  Mr*,  M.  A.  T. 
900  25       Hi^(^1ow,tct(toik4.Mfi.E,E.  DamcL.M     4872 
11  89   Wfhe.  HoTt^{>h,  Mass.,    IQ   i^ona.   Rev. 

10  00       J(«efib  W   Crow  L.  M 35  00 

30  00  w^>fltri»vrtrt>puct„.. 1500 

13  00   W(.':!Lmnr<>EJinil,.  ^.  Jl-j  l^iii..  \o  cpna.  Rev« 

13  60   Wj  M  UloojntfeW,  N.  X,  Pn*  t'ti. . . . . .     26  54 

11  00   Vi*M  fi  ewiowfi,  U^ .  „      64  06 

Wi  •iijiin\  MfliMt^f  which  WO  in  totw. 

20  00  K'  V   lhftm\  n.  CAiJyaod  Mn.  IJamcC 

1063      !>r..KL.M> 10481 

Wi   frTiU>iirr,  Mm*.  Com.  Soc..  fn  part 

45  25  <^  ci>[iii  ]{ey.  Ortu^do  U.  WhtU)  ]^  M      24  90 

16  41  Yi^^M  Medway.  MuA-rOf  which  ttiiJ  tu 

17  66  'n*  Hev.  /.  Ue,  DD,  and  Mm.  Mflrj 
6  00       K  l[!i!  h  Mi....... 81  16 

Wt^t  SioclibriiigCf  Mam..  IIoq.  Samuel 

Gates 10  00 

73  68  Westfleld,  Mass 38  00 

37  06  Westfleld.  N.Y 20  50 

8  00  West  Meriden,  Ct 16  37 

20  60  West  Haren,  Ct.,  to  cons.  Rer.  Edward 

62  60  WrifhtL.  M 36  88 

20  00      **        **        "    Miss  Mary  A.  Scar- 

6  29  borough  of  Payson, 

7  00  111 6  00 

Webster,  Bfass.  Soc.,  Rer.  Lorenzo  Ca* 

36  75      ry,  to  cons,  him  L.  M *  30  00 

West  Springfield,  Mass.^f  which  #30  u> 

31  25      cons.  Rer.  Henry  M.  Field  L.  M.,  and 

#30  by  Edward  Southworth,  to  cons. 

60  03      AaronDay  L.  M.. 87  02 

48  75  Wenham,  Mass.,  Ladies'  Reading  and 

Charitable  Society,  to  cons  Rer.  J. 

22  86      Taylor  L.  M 40  06 

44  26  Wetbersfield,  Ct 36  20 

34  48  Winchester,  Ct.  Rer.  J.  H.  Dill  #30 

60  00      to  cons,  hinunlf  L.  M.,  others  #8  60. .     38  60 

100  00  Williamstown,Mass 44  86 

40  60  "*  '*  students  of  WiUiam 

14  00  .  College    to    cons. 

9  00  Rer.    Mark    Hop- 

15  16  kins,D.  D.  L.  M..      30  00 

Winsted,  Ct,  Cong.  Ch 10  00 

Wolcott,N.Y 34  43 

30  00  Worcester,  Mass 467  00 

6  00  Woodstock,  Ct,  V.  Comers,  in  part. ...  14  00 

8  00  Woodbury,  Ct,  North  Ch 15  66 

«  "    2ndCh 20  00 

93  75  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.,  to  cons. 

2000      Rer.  Louis  KeUofi|r,L.M 4115 

15  00  Wrentham.  Mass,  in  full  to  cons.  Rer. 

Elisha  Fiake  L.  M 20  00 

36  60  I  York  Center,  N.  Y 17  67 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


NoTB.— A  donation  of  #W0  has  been  made  by  Edward  Carrington  of  Proridenee,  R.  L,  for  a 
Permanent  Scholarship  in  Wabash  CoUefre.  and  another  of  #600  by  "  A  Friend,''  for  a  Scholarship 
in  Beloit  College.    The  subscriptions  which  follow  are  for  the  benefit  of  Marietta  College. 


Astoria,  N.  Y.,  E.  J.  Woolsey, 
Boston,   Maas^  WiUiam  Ropes, 
«  «       Joa.  a  RopesT 

**  *<       Aboer  Kingman, 

**  *"       DanielSaS>rd, 


Charies 


iSpiague, 
iScudder, 


#60  00 
600  00 
100  00 
100  00 
60  00 
26  00 
26  00 


Boston,  Mass.,  Samuel  Johnson,  #S5  00 

»  »  OrmoDd  Dutton,  20  00 

"  "  B.Noyes,  10  00 

•*  »«  P.BuUer,Jun.,  10  00 

«  "  J.  C.  Conreise,  10  00 

«  *'  Wm.  J.  Hubbard,  10  00 

**  **  James  Haughton,  10  00 
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Bomaa^  Mus.,  Mt  Vernon  Ch.,  Col.  f75  00 

«          «       Cash.  37  00 

Birmingham,  Ct,  O.  W.  Sheldon,  10  00 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  N.  P.  WiiUaton.  20  00 

"  »"  A  Yankee'  (for  library,)     GO  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y^  Caah,  10  00 

Cornwall,  Ct,  E.  W.  Andrews,  100  00 

"«       <*    Mtsa  Marietta  Kerce,  25  00 

Danvers.  Mass.,  Caleb  Frost,  26  00 

«          "    •  Mrs.  Trotuogham,  10  00 

"          "       Congregational  CoU  48  45 

*  Hartford,  Cu,  Thos.  S.  Williams  600  00 

"          "       Loyal  Wilcox,  600  00 

•<           *«       Lucius  Barbour,  250  00 

"          »       John  Warburton,  160  00 

"           («       Jas.  M.  Bunce,  100  00 

»          "       Austin  Denham,  100  00 

«           «       L.  C.Ives,  100  00 

"          "       A.  W.  BuUcr,  60  00 

«          «       Thos  Smith,  60  00 

"          *t       Jas.  B.  Hosmer,  26  00 

u          ^       David  Watkinson,  26  00 

«»          "       Calvin  Day,  26  00 

**           "       B.N.  Kellogg,  26  00 

«          "       Chauncey  Ives,  26  00 

«*          ««       Henry  A.  Peridns,  20  00 

^          *«       N.  HoUister,  ,   10  00 

"          "       T.  Wadsworth,  10  00 

"          «       E.H.Owen,  10  00 

"          **       D.  HUlyer,  10  00 

«          «       Cash,  16  00 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,        60  00 

JeliVey,  N.  H.,  Dea  J.  M.  MelviUe,  60  00 

*  Lee,  Mass.,  Elisar  Smith,  1000  00 
"  "  Samuel  A.  Hurlbcrt,  600  00 
«  "  Geo.  W.  Plainer,  600  00 
«  «  Leonard  Church,  600  00 
"  «  William  Poner,  220  00 
"  «  Stephen  Bradley,  200  00 
«  «  Eli  Bradley,  125  00 
"  »  Alexander  Hyde,  110  00 
"  »*  Crocker  Thatcher,  106  00 
«  "  Asa  G.Welch,  100  00 
«  «  Henry  Smith,  100  00 
»  "  Coridon  Guiteau,  lUO  00 
**  ^  Joel  Bradley,  100  00 
**  M  Lemuel  Bassett,  100  00 
"  *«  Thos.  A.  Hall,  100  00 
•*  »'  Lyman  Foo^  100  00 
"  *♦  Wm.  P.  Hamblin.  100  00 
'*  '<  Harrison  Garfield,  100  00 
"  •»  Stephen  Thatcher,  100  00 
"  <'  Stephen  Bradley,  Jim.,  60  00 
^  **  Charles  Bradley,  50  00 
**  "  John  Howk,  60  00 
"  «  Wm.  O.  Hall,  60  00 
"  "  Chas.S.  Thatcher,  60  00 
•«  *<  John  B.  Freeman,  60  00 
«  *«  Pliny  Shaylor,  50  00 
*♦  «  Eliel  Thatcher,  60  00 
*«  "  Leman  Phiuney,  60  00 
"  "  John  P.  Ball,  60  00 
«       «       Wm.L.  Culver,  26  00 

*  Smm  total  given  in  last  report. 


Lea,  MaiB.,  Sdllman  Dorr,  tSB  00 

^^     "       Levi  Peicival,  86  00 

"       **       TheionReed,  17  00 

*>       <!       Bradford  Hinckley,  17  00 

»       •'       Barnabas  Hmckley,  16  00 

«*       "       Wm.J.  BarUeU,  10  00 

«       **       H.  Banlet^  10  00 

"       **       A.  Taylor,  10  00 

"       •*       L  T.Leonard,  10  00 

"       »       Cash,  19  OD 

Marblehead,  Man.,  Mrs.  William  Reed,  100  00 

Mason,  N.  H.,  Janaih:!-  E  .The*:!-  100  00 

Mason  Village,  Nit.  Hi^i^hta  SEniih,  26  00 

Nashua,                 **    R*v  J.  M  EMis,  118  00 

New  Britain,  Ct ,  Bev   T  T>  P  Stone,  10  00 

New  Haven   "    jiha  Urnd icy,  ^Ou  acre* 

lllimni  iAiiil 

"  *'    ^\\\[li^m  JohnsoRt  480 

acren  ll^nolt  Irnid 

«           '*    Pmf.  E   E.  ^U*biiry,  100  00 

"           «    Mre.  A  Sahxbury,  100  00 

•*           ^    Henry  While,  100  00 

♦*          «    pfM.  Wdii|*iey,  60  00 

«           "    Piof,  C,  A.  Ooodfidi,  30  00 

"          **    Pr«  Di¥»  10  00 

«          ''    T  nwiffht,  10  00 

"          "    J  A  liUke,  10  00 

«           '-    A.  McWhuiicr,  10  00 

*(           *"    Casta,  23  00 

Norfolk,  Cl,  Rev.  Jos.  Eldridge,  100  00 

"          '*  Robbhu  BatteU,  GO  00 

"          »»  Harlow  Roys,  36  00 

"          "*  Mrs.  H.  Roys,  36  00 

"       "  cash,  aooo 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Asahel  Lyman,  GOO  00 

•♦  «        Miss  Nancy  Swift,    10  00 

New  York  City,  Wm.  A  Hall,  200  00 

u            '*     Jas.  B.  Thompson,  100  00 

u            M     Sidney  E.  Morse,  25  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  C.  S.  Wuns,  25  00 

♦*            "      Henry  Perkins,  16  00 

"            «      G.  W.  Fobes,  10  00 

"           *<     Jno.  Borland,  10  00 

^            ^     MissGill,  10  00 

«            "      Jno.  C.  FMT,  10  00 

M            **     Cash,  10  00 

Poughkeepde,  N.  Y..  a  ftiend,  85  00 

Rockvillfl,  Ci.,  Eber  Cotter,            .  100  00 

•«          "    Christopher  Bordick,  30  00 

"          »»    Alonxo  Bailey,  26  00 

"          "    Chauncey  WinchelU  10  00 

Sharon,       "    Charles  Sears,  25  00 

*<          **    Cash,  22  00 

Troy,N.  Y., Hiram Slocum,  30  00 

"          «     Sylvester  Norton,  10  00 

"          **     Cash,  34  00 

Watarfoury,  Ct.,  Aaron  Benedict,  GO  00 

Warren,          Rufus  C.  Swift,  60  00 

*'              "  Rev.  J.  R  Keep  10  00 

«»             "J.  H.Lyman,  10  00 

((              "  Cash,  5  00 

Winchester,  «  Saml.  Hurlburt,  30  00 

Winsted,  Ci. ,  Mrs.  Beach  2  00 

WorceMer,  Mass.,  H.  F.  Johnson,  GOO  00 

"            »*       Caah,  6  00 


MEMBERS  FOR  IIFE. 


Abbott,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beverly,  I 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Adams,  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Adams.  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable,  Bfass. 
Alliog,Wc  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Aitdrews,  Rev.  D..  Peppersll,  Maaa 

Appleton,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  ^ 
Armsby.  Rev.  L.,  Chester,  N.  H. 
Arms,  Rev.  Cliflbrd  S.,  Madison^.  J. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hifam  P.,  Norwich  Towd»  CU 
Atwater,  Eiihu,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
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ElAireiL  Joirph,  Now  IpiWJcit^  N.  II. 
BmicheJiJvr,  JudnEhiui,  Mmdjii      *' 

(tamer.  Mtv.  WillJam*  FoxbetiD,  Mui- 
Uanjre^MfriQ'i  Ntiw-York  City. 

Bardwi  U.  rter  Ilorauu,  Uxrard,  Mmm. 
UatMhUci^  H^Y.  Ei\iiimrdjCa.niioTf  N.  Y» 
Hentdici,  Je»«  W.,  Nen'- Vnrk  ti[j'. 

Bjiliop,  TinioiliTj  New  Haron^  Vl 
Biflwll.  Rev.  E-  B.  S.,  Cpoenwich,  Ct 

fl uljork .  Ru lufl .  Boj^ljion,        ■* 

Bulla ril.  Rev.  £tiei>tAer  W.,  Fiirhbirg,  Mas. 

BullartI,  «f>.  »4rriei  N.,  '' 

BuclUflgbftDi,  RaTH  S.  G.  Sprlju^rieklf  Msm. 

Sarnf Cf  LeoiiAnl,  Leom  i  nat  «r,  '■ 

Burwn  Rat,  Ebeneserf  1>  1>.,  Ik^lhanit '' 

BuahnelU  R«r.  Wjlljanii,  Ncwiown  ComcrjMajn. 

BurlihaUer  diarle%N«w-York  Cily. 

UuTke^  Etlntunilt  Conwayj  Majw, 

Bulkky,  R<j¥  Edwin  A,,  GnvUnif 

BTiU«r,  Hlio.  TliLima*  B.^  Nurw&lk.  Ck 

B lodged  Rev,  C^kiiUkriutie,  Pflwcacke^  IL  L 

Btanduuncl.  Rat.  Aiima,  Meridcn,  N,  tf, 

Bluklfrf.  Mfi,  ilu7  J.,  lUib1eh«ad,  Mo.^ 

Brown,  €*pt  BluEettNew  Ipvwich,  N,  11, 

Browjit  EbciK^'ZiT,  RJrite^  N,  H, 

QmnerJ.R??.  T.  C,  Londnnittnyi  N  IL 

Bro^fojtJ,  Rar.  JanieSjSheJfield,  Mnf«, 

Bn|[7e|i,  Rev,  William  T,,  Norih  Anduvtt^  Uom. 

Brved,  Rer  WiJliam  G  ^  PmtJdencet  R.  L 

Bricketi.  IlatTj,  Newbury  port,  Mk^. 

BrtKsks^  Rev,  A.  L.,  Alhiim,  N,  Y, 

Brijtluim.  Ret  C.  A,  O  ,  En  Geld,  Ti 

Capron,  William  C,  Vxtiridge,  Maw. 

Carriqgion^  Edward,  K?q  ,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Cirrinpioo/Mra   Loronia^       "  '^ 

Cameucirrt  DanjieK  Ft>iboro,  Masf^ 

Cady^Re^,  D«iiict  R.  Wefttboro,  " 

Cady,  Mia.  Harriei  S  * 

0*d7,  R#T.  Loi*«zo,  W€b#ier,      '♦ 

CoEintr,  A&el,  HendkPTt  N.  It 

Cglfl,  Mrs.  Sarah.  J ^  Uibridi^a*  Mms, 

Ooiidil,  R^t.  JntiaihaQ  B.^  i>.I>.,  Cincionati^  oruo, 

CalJjii^  R*ir  G,  S.J  New  (jptmaniown,  N.J, 

Cob,  »ib  B.,  Fratuburclif  N.  V. 

Covtoc  Ear  Aiifintiu  W.^  Brocirportt  N.  V 

Ooofci  K«r.  grlTect^r^Wanta^,  N,  J. 

Culler  ScEli.PclhnrDjN.  B, 

ChapmanH  Rct  F.  W.,  Deep  RlTer»  Cl. 

ChaftiBf  Daviil,  Ea»c^.  Mafti. 

Chilli,  RflY,  Willard,  D.D  ,  Lowttll*  Man. 

Clupifi,  RjBir.  Ajirnn^  UeloiL,  Wiu, 

CteavelMidl^  Rev,  Jolin  P.  DO,,  Providence,  R.  L 

Clarfc»  RcT.   flcpjamm  F.,  North    Chelpw/onJ, 


dark.  Win.  rtiofnas,  NofWiLtk,  Cu 
Cliftj  Rev.  WilUum,  StDuinirion  Pain  I,  Ct- 
Clark,  Ker.  Jknry  Steele,  Mancheater,  N.  H. 
Clapf},  Bav,  a  IfunUiuflan,  Urattlcboro,  Vl. 
Clark,  Rer.  Edward  \C,  Rtvlli^g,  Utm, 
Clark,  Rer.  Rufua  W,^£aA  Soaton,  - 
CrowetT,  Rev  Robert.  Eawi,  Mih» 
Croat,  Rev,  Jowph  W,,  W«i  BoyliKHi,MjiiL 
Craig,  Re  V  W  hcaloc  k ,  N  o w  B«d  fords       *" 
Dana,  Rev  Simuet,  D.D.^  Marbichaad^  Han. 
Davia,  Johri,  Methuea,  " 

Daoa,  M  i«  Afiiui  H  ,  Marb]  thoadf  " 

D&DB,  Mrs  llenrieita,  "  ** 

Dame,  Mn  Eti^  E.,  Way  land,  " 

DajihielJ,  Rfiv.  AVfred  H,  Jqn,,Sttickbiidge," 
Day,  Aaron,  Weal  Sprinfffl«Ld,  " 

Do  ForeaE,  ErafitUB  L  ,  Waienowrij  Cc. 
Dielie,  Rev,  fJcorfe,  feaitno   Pa- 
DlRunkkt  Rev.  L  F,.  DD  ,  NrwburytKJri,  Maaa, 
""  "^     i(  ReT-  Cbark%  Binnin^bam,  Ci. 


mil,  R«v  Jamea  H  ,  WlDchaater,  Cl 
Downs,  Rev.  €har]«i  A.,  Lrbamtn, " 
Duffield,  R«v.  Gear^e,  Jun^  Bloorafiald,  N.  J. 
DwiBbi*  Rev.  Edward  S  ,  Sacrj  Matae. 
Eau<n.  R*v,  Horace,  l*iilmvni,  N.  Y. 
Edg?lf,  Rev,  John  ii.  A.,  Wnit  Newburv,  MaM. 
Edwanli;,  Rev,  Jt^ntacbaiii  Wobum  CenLra,      »* 
EilwariJN,  Mri.  France*  S,,       "  "  " 

E  H 1%  Char  lea,  Uxbrldge,  »» 

EldridEe^  Rev,  AfarJah,  New  Bfldtoiil,  «' 

E'lisRev,  Jr.hii  M,,  N!i.^h^ui,  N.  II, 
Einiir^oN,  LUv.  A  .  S^mili  Riradto^,  ^[iim. 
Eni«rM.>nf  Rev,  John  E.,  New  bury  port,  Maaa. 
Emerson,  Ri:v.  Jof«ph,  Be  bit,  WiKonditi 
Everett.  Mr?.  IMIj',  New  [pHwicb.  N    IL 
Fai-well,  Dea,  Abal,  PiichhurGrli,  M/i"^. 
Fajtiham,  [yea.  JedciJiah,  NnrLh  Anduvcr,  Maaa. 
Fcsenden,  II*  v.  Thomoa  K-,  ilnmcr,  N.  Y. 
Fesramten,  Mra.  N.  C,  "  »- 

Fiiz,  Jeitga  tt,  Canilia,  N.  ]|. 
Fmley,  Samuel.  Acwnrth^  N.  ti 
Fiii,  Rev.  I)  T.  ^  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Fiti,  Rev.  DanieJ,  Ipiwicb,       " 
Fiatc,  Hov.  EliAba.  Wrentham," 
FlHke,  Rev.  John,  D,D.,  New  BrainLrae,  Maaa. 
Fiske,  John  P,,  Lowell,  »' 

F1  e  Id,  Rf  V ,  He  n  ry  M. ,  Weil  Sprifigfleld,      " 
Foster,  R<^v.  Edrn  B.,  Fijlham,  N.  H. 
Foato  r I W  r*.  Ca  Lh  4  r I n*  P  J  "  ^- 

FQwler,  Rev.  P.  H  ,  Elmira,  N.  V. 
Fwier,  Rev,  Tbnmaft  Audrtvef,  Man. 
Furman,  Rer.Charlt*  E.,  Medina.  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonatlinn,  Roibtiry,  Maa*. 
GAle,  Rev,  WitkeGeld,  Rockpon,  Moa?. 
Gay.  A b tier,  Jun,,  Pruvidrncc,  R.  }. 
Gt-leitm,  Rev,  MkUby,  Rush vi tic,  N.  \\ 
Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman.  D.D,  Wen  Kewlop,Maa8. 
Citbcn,  Ri?v.  E.  R, ,  Wallingforti,  Ci. 
Gonlcin,  Rev  Mnttbew,  D,  llolbs,  N,  H. 
Gott,  Jabrz  R  ,  Rock  port,  Maas. 
GonJon,  Mm.  rharlotte  S.,  IMlin,  N.  H. 
Goiximan,  ilev  Reuben  S,.C]srkMJti,  N.  Y. 
liupnii''ey,  lU  v.  Je^se.  Derby,  Ci- 
(;cTivxs  kiJJo^  R  ^  JirmtWyn,  N.  Y, 
Gmnu  John,  Nc  war^,  N,  i, 
G  reenlear.  Mm  Mary,  Kewbuijf  Maaau 
Jfaien,  Ri^v.  Norman,  RfiyaUiun,  Moaa. 
Hazen.  Mn>.  Martha  V.,       '' 
lUy^  Rev.  Philip  CK,D,D.,Owego,  N,  Y 
Haaiiri^ff.  Rev,  Par^cmn.  Man  bus,         ^ 
H.irri.',  Rpv,  Samuel,  PiiteflrEtJ,  Maw, 
HunfunJ,  TbDmAit  C  ,  N'l^rwatk,  Ct, 
llHniiliL^n,  Rev  li  JI  ,  Tnimanehucf,  N,  V. 
HHWley,  Kcv,  Child pn,  Lyoxiif,  ^ 

Heck,  Rev  J,  PiitlaiNphia,  Pa. 
If  iir.  Ana,  Athne^  Maia 
lIiL'i^ins,  DeM,  Tmjothy,  South  in^ton,  Cl, 
||owarHl„  Mm.  Eaibcr,  Acwortb,  N.  H 
]Iti9f(ird,  Rev,  Henry  B,,  Suuderlaod^  lfai#. 
Jirwford,  Mra.  Mary  E.  "  " 

Hoo]:cr»  Rev.  Hetipy  D  ,  Falmouihp  ** 
U(^t»ptir,  Mii!di  tiafinah,  MarhJehea^l,  *' 
Hooper,  Mrfl  H^irrict,  •*  " 

Hosffiird,  Rev  Benjamin  F.,  ITaverliili,  " 
HQpkini,  Rev  Mark,  D  I) ,  WiUiatAnowii,  Maav 
Hvpp  In,  Rev,  Jacnea  M. ,  Sai  em,  *• 

Hullf  Rev.  Joiepli  D,,  PlyEi»oitUi  Hollow,  Ct. 
Buhbard,  Rev,  u.  O,^  Leomtnater,  Maaa, 
HubbelL  LorejiicOt  Norwich,  Ct 
Hurd,  Chatlea,  Londonderry.  N.  H. 
Hutter,  Rev,  E.  W,.  Philadeiphia,  Pt 
Humphrey,  Rev.  Juhn,  Bingham  plan,  N.  Y. 
HurltvuE,  Rev.  R,  I...  Younie^fliown,  " 

Hum,  Rev   Daniel,  Pom  fret,  Cl 
Hu^einii,  Rev,  Morrison,  Ifavnna^  N,  Y. 
Qmrthuri,  Samuel,  WinciicFter,  Ct^ 
Hyde.  Rev  William  A  ,  Wcaibrook,Ct 
[iii!,  Rev.  Jar  oh,  U  D,,  VVeai  Med  war,  " 
lde,Mri   Mary  E.,  "  *' 

JackPPiip  Rev,  W.  C./Liaeolo,  Maai^ 
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Ja^e«,  Rev.  Horace,  Wrer^lhaiii,  Maai.  ' 

Jflnlrin^  Rev.  A„  Fitzwilliam,N.  H 
Jowetu  Rer.  WUlbm  R,  Plymouth,  N,  11. 
Jarie.^.  Rtr.  E.  C  ,  SouihingcoiK  l.X 
Judti,  ftev.  Uideofi  N.,  D,D  .MomRnmert^N.  Y. 
KemlatU  Rer.  Henrff  £a«L  Bloom&i^ltJi  N.  Y. 
K.i^nJjill.  Mrv.  StiphronUit  ^*  ^< 

Kdlo^,  K.  O  T  Vcnion,  Ci. 
Kell^jtf,  Rpv,  Linvis  WhiiehalU  NY, 
KlImlMH.  Hev.  1>  T  Jpuwkh,  Mass 
ttimbflU,  Rev   pifnfc?t  WciiUierslkUU  \K 
Kjmboil],  Mini  El kn  Maria,  Brflt]ron}^Ma«<. 
Kio^,  (lortiiral  ll»:njaiijin,  Abtn^ioriT       *^ 
Kiiit%  fti^.v,  Rulu?,  Arne^bury,  '' 

Kiiin^injiil,  Ahrier,  BHjHlori^ 
Kntss,  Rpv   William  E.,  Romc^  N  Y. 
KnDpp,  Hirv  J   O  tHotelcld,  Mb«8. 
Kiil;£h^  Ilc3i  DsnieU  Portarrmuili,  N.  11. 
Lawie[i{!c,  Rct,  k.  a.,  MarWchcad,  Maf.^ 
La  wrrncB .  M  ]  s,  Marn  ret  W  ,  ■* 
Lapfky,  DnviiJ,  Ptiiladislphift,  Pa. 
Law,  WiUioin,   Clif shire,  Cf. 
Law,  Wiliiiim,  Jun.,  ^       ♦^ 
Uw,  John  Elliot,       "       " 
Lathrop,  Hollisusr,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 
Lep,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Leaviti.  Rev.  Jonaihan,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Leeie,Rev.  T.  A.,  Windsor,  Cl 
Little,  Dea.  Nathaniel.Newbury, Mass. 
Lord,  Nathaniel,  Jun.  Esq..  Ipswich,  '* 
Lord,  Rev.  Edward,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Heiirjr  G.,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y. 
Lymnn,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Plymouth,  Ct. 
Martin,  Rev.  Charles,  New- York  Ciiy. 
Ifar<;h,  David,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Melville.  Mrs.  Betsey,  JafTrey^  Mass. 
Mordoush,  Rev.  James,  Hamilton  Man. 
Mniifrtft.'Ref.  X.  -"--.  r-i-'^-ril,  *- 

M'Trse  Jl<5v.  Ji-        i 

MtOv.  Rev.  Ji>nriiMriii,  i:;M<.'iific:lLJ,  N,  H 
UcV,^^^,  Mrs.  Hinni:y  B ,  "  '* 

McHor^h,  Rev.  William  N  Albioi],  N.  Y. 
Neili,  Rev,  Henry,  Lenux,  Ma-.i. 
Noye^,  Rev.  Jamea.  Hiejjaiitini,  Ct, 
Nuriluopt  Rev,  |1   F  .  SJ*tic heeler.  Ct. 
OlmPtEt!,  Rev.  WiliUm.  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Orcou.  Rev.  John,  IT ^ bridge,  Mafs 
0«euDd,  Rev  Samuel,  IM>  .Sprliitrrleld,  Mass. 
Fanrnii;e»  Rev,  George  C  ,  Greenfield,       " 
P4I V  t »  R  [1 V.  Cal  V  in  E  ,  West  Box  ford ,  " 

Pncknrd,  Ilev.  Lrvi,  Spcneor,  '• 

P«rkiri^  Sam  Mid  II,  K«q.,  Phlladelphu,  Pa. 
PecJf,  G«ori;a  O.,  Irfiiox,  Maw, 
PouitigilU  A<3v.  Mm  H,  Epscjc,  Cl. 
Piem>i],  Mii^  Ctiihanne  H  ,  RtchirLrmd^Mass. 
Pickw*  Rrtv  Aaron.  Sflndi^fteW,  " 

Potid,  Krv.  Prfpsan,  MtlTord,  •' 

powers.  Rt ¥  T>eimi^  Svuth  AblnfTf'^n,       " 
porter,  ReV-  Nonh,  lJ,D  ,  FnrmJti|^trjii,  Cl. 
Porler,  P   If  ,  Ne^varfc,  N  J. 
Puiniim,  Ri^r.  I^rnel  W  .  Miilillytinrn,  Mass. 
Pliilli(i?,  Rer,  J«hn  C  ,  Mwthupn,  Ma«, 
PrprjfirT,  Rev,  Gnojfo  L.,  New- York  City. 
Pike^  iJaiumi,  N'l  Wiifk,  N   J 
Price.  Mrs.  Uhanty,  " 
Reed.  Mrs.  William,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Easion,  Pa. 
RigKs,  Rev.  Joseph  L  ,  Secly  Creek.  N.  Y. 
Robert,  Christopher  R.,  New- York  City. 
Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S ,  Cheshire,  Ci. 
Robbing,  Rev.  Francis  L.,  Enfield,     " 
Rogcis,  Rev.  Stephen JiVestmoreland,  N.  U. 
Rol»eris,  Rev.  Jacob,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Sabin.  Rer.  Lewis,  Teropleton,  Mass. 


Salisbury,  Mra.  Abby,  New  Haven,  CL 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Sikes,  Rev.  Oren,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Southgaie,  Rev.  Robert,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Souihworth,  Edward,  West  Sprineficld,  Mass. 

Schermerhorn,  Jacob  M.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Sheldon,  Rev.  LgtherH.,  Townsend,  Mass. 

Sherman.  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Naugatuc,  Ct. 

Slocum,  Iliram,  Troy,  N.  Y 

Smith,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  Newburrport.  Mass. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Maria  E..  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 

Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  Vernon,  Cl 

Spencer,  Rev.  William  H.,  Milwaukie,  Wis. 

Steele,  Rev.  John,  Winchester  Mass. 

Siorrs,  Rev.  Richard  S.,  D.D.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Stork.  Rev.  T.  Phildelphia,  Pa. 

Sl  John,  Deacon  Georgs,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Stuart,  Edward  P.,  Norwalk,  Cl 

Swain,  Rev.  L.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sweetser,  Rev.  Seth,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Tai-l^^r,  Mr5.  Mnrr,  **  "* 

Ta>  I T.  lUv.  I.acliiop,  FrancesfowQ,  N.IL 

Ta  '  "s  Maraqe  \\\,  Vemon^  Cl 

Te .  s  Rpv.  J   P  ,  Weymouth,  Mji» 

T«  .!,  y.  Rev.  Lfonanl.  Jaffryj*  N-  H. 

Tc  (    .  Henry,  PPyrrioiith,  Cl 

Tc     I—,  Ik-a.  Cliarlefl  P,.  Prinfeioo,  Bli*». 

Te   !    y,  Hon  Junachnci,  Mciburo,  *' 

Tc  !    .   \{'V    Johjk,   P  Uru  PlttJ:ti€'ld,  ♦* 

Tc  •  ,,T.,«-vt.  Fiv.williJim,  N.  U, 

Tc     ■  .  K.'V.  AhMM,l>iirharn,  ■* 

Ti  [L   N    .1   W  ,  Great  Bflmiigion,  Maw. 

Ti  K       a.  T.  Hftlli^iun, 

Tl  i;  V  Tvlpr,  San  FnogiHico^ 

TI  II       WifliaiE  Mr.  AakLind,  ** 

TI       1  If,  bj]ah  C,  Middlf^lKin),  "^ 

TI    ■■•  I  ^r^c>l],  William  C,  PEj  moiitk,  N*  Fl- 

Th  in,[.Mm,  Rev.  Auguiius  C,  lloxtiury,  MiM. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  REV.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  ON  THE  COLLEGE 
OP  THE  GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  CONPERENCE  OP  THE 
WEST. 

7b  the  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Edtication  at  the  West. 

Gentlemen  : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  the  undersigned  took  the 
opportunity,  during  his  attendance  on  the  Sessions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly  meeting,  at  St.  Louis  in  May  last,  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  Seminary  of  the  German  Eyangelical  Con- 
ference of  the  West. 

Having  first  inquired  of  several  ministers,  and  other  gentlemen 
in  the  vicinity,  I  then  met  by  appointment  several  ministers  of  the 
Conference  in  the  lecture-room  of  Dr.  BuUard's  Church,  and  with 
tiie  presence  and  assistance  of  Prof  Post,  Dr.  Bullard,  and  Dr. 
Wheeler,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  made  inqui- 
ries as  minute  and  extensive  as  seemed  to  us  of  any  importance. 
The  members  of  the  Conference  present  were  Messrs.  Wall  and 
Ries  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Rieger  of  Pinkney.  Afterwards,  Pres. 
Wheeler  and  myself  accompanied  Mr  Rieger  to  the  Seminary  in 
Warren  Co.,  near  the  Post  Office  of  Fenure  Osage.  Crossing  the 
Missouri  at  St.  Charles,  we  called  on  Mr.  Baltzar,  another  member 
of  the  Conference,  pastor  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  near 
St.  Charles.  We  spent  one  night  at  the  Seminary,  and  made  further 
inquiries  of  the  two  Professors,  Binner  and  Birkener.  On  my  re- 
turn to  St.  Louis,  I  met  Mr.  Nollan,  another  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence, pastor  of  the  churches  at  Gravois  and  Carondelet. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  these  inquiries  : 

Some  fifteen  years  since,  Mr.  Richard  Bigelow,  now  of  New 
York,  who  had  deeply  interested  himself  rn  the  welfare  of  the  West, 
and^  in  connection  with  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Hartford,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  had  made  large  expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  special 
objects  of  benevolence  in  that  field,  seeing  the  immense  influx  of 
German  population  into  Missouri,  and  their  destitute  condition,  took 
measures,  in  connection  with  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen, to  procure  two  evangelical  missionaries  from  the  Seminary  at 
Basle.  These  were  Messrs.  Rieger  and  Wall,  who,  after  spending 
some  time  with  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
proceeded  to  their  field  of  labor  among  the  Germans  of  Missouri, 
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where  they  have  lahored  with  great  success,  and  with  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  high  esteem  of  the  evangelical  ministers  and  charches  in 
that  region.  Messrs.  Nollan  and  Ries,  with  other  eyangelical  and 
thoronghlj  educated  ministers,  came  to  their  aid,  till  now  they  num- 
ber nearly  thirty  ministers,  four  in  Illinois,  three  in  Indiana,  and 
the  rest  in  Missouri.  These,  with  their  churches,  are  associated  to- 
gether, under  the  style  of  the  German  £yangelical  Conference  of  the 
West.  All  these  ministers  are  pastors.  Their  churches  are  about 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  ministers.  They  have  abo  many  preaching 
places  where  churches  are  not  yet  organized. 

The  Conference  is  composed  of  the  pastors,  and  a  delegate  from 
each  church.  It  meets  annually,  elects  an  annual  Moderator  or  Pres- 
ident. By  a  standing  committee,  they  examine  all  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  for  the  employment  of  school  keeping.  The  Conference 
ordains  and  installs  ministers,  gives  adyice  when  asked  by  the  church- 
es, adjusts  matters  of  difficulty  referred  to  it  by  both  parties,  takes 
order  for  founding  churches,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ,  within  their  proper  field  of  labor,  takes  a  supervision 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  ministers,  and  sees  to  the  education 
of  suitable  persons  for  the  ministry. 

None  of  their  ministers  believe  in  consubstantiation,  though  they 
do  not' feel  themselves  bound  to  reject  one  who  holds  the  doctrine, 
provided  he  otherwise  gives  evidence  of  soundness  in  faith  and  piety. 
They  also  reject  the  common  Lutheran  practice  of  receiving  into  the 
church  on  confirmation  all  who  are  of  a  certain  age,  and  of  a  respect- 
able moral  character.  They  require  evidence  of  real  piety,  in  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  churcn.  As  the  basis  of  piety,  they  look 
for  a  conviction  of  a  lost  estate  under  native  indwelling  sin,  and  un* 
der  the  condemnation  of  the  law.  They  look  for  repentance,  for 
faith  in  Christ,  and  for  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 
They  cannot  often  get  entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  process  of  reli- 
gious experience,  but  they  inquire,  to  use  their  own  language,  whether 
the  candidates  really  ''  are  sick  and  want  to  come  to  the  hospital" 
They  make  these  inquiries  concerning  every  one,  whether  he  has  be- 
longed to  the  church  in  Germany  or  not.  The  candidate  is  formally 
received  into  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.   * 

Their  system  of  faith  is  embodied  in  a  catechism  which  all  are 
taught.  It  differs  not  from  the  faith  of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Fall,  the  Trinity,  Atonement  and  Regeneration. 
They  scruple  to  receive  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Decrees  and  Per- 
severance, though  Dr.  Wheeler  concurred  with  myself  in  the  opinion, 
that  their  objections  are  against  unwarranted  inferences,  rather  than 
against  the  doctrines  themselves  as  they  are  commonly  received. 
They  hold  fast  to  a  belief  in  the  utter  depravity  and  ruin  of  man, 
and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  in  the  bestowment  of  grace. 
They  believe  that  grace  is  without  merit,  and  they  depend  upon  the 
promised  continuance  of  divine  aid  to  keep  them,  by  the  power  of 
God,  through  fetith,  unto  salvation. 

They  estimate  the  niunber  of  Germans  in  Missouri,  at  one-third  of 
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the  entire  popnlation.  I  have  not  the  means  of  testing  the  aoouraoy 
of  this  estimate.  The  G-erman  population  is  oertainly  very  large, 
and  rapidly  increasing,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  in  the  neighboring 
States.  The  emigrants  come  from  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and 
the  Grand  Duchies.  As  they  write  home  to  their  friends,  greater 
and  still  greater  multitudes  prepare  to  come.  Many  come  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  measures  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  forced 
together  the  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed.  Many  come  in  hope 
of  bettering  their  temporal  condition.  Daring  the  recent  troubles 
in  Europe,  the  emigration  was  somewhat  checked  by  their  political 
hopes  at  home.  Now  those  hopes  are  dashed,  they  are  coming  in 
greater  numbers.  About  three-fifths  of  the  emigrants  are  nominal 
Protestants,  but  of  these  many  are  rationalists,  in  reality  infidels. 
The  ministration  of  Catholic  priests,  and  of  Lutheran  and  Evangeli- 
cal preachers  all  together,  does  not  reach  half  of  this  multitude.  Many 
children  are  gathered  by  the  American  churches  into  Sabbath  Schools, 
especially  in  St  Louis ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Many  of  the  papists  are  ready  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel preached,  or  to  read  the  Bible.  Our  brethren  of  the  Conference 
say,  that  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  places  where  evangelical  preach- 
ers can  be  sustained,  even  without  Home  Missionary  aid,  but  to  find 
suitable  preachers.  Their  habits,  and  their  system  of  sustaining 
their  ministers  and  schools,  allow  them  to  dispense  with  Home  Mis- 
sonary  aid  sooner  than  others.  The  Germans  are  fond  of  settling 
together.  The  Americans  are  not  so  careful  of  this,  but  each  one 
pushes  on  to  the  spot  where  he  may  hope  best  to  advance  his  tempo- 
ral interests.  Presently,  the  few  Americans  sprinkled  in  among  a 
German  population,  finding  themselves  surrounded  by  a  people  of  for- 
eign customs  and  speech,  sell  out  and  remove.  The  G-ermans  soon 
find  themselves  in  considerable  neighborhoods  of  their  own  people. 
Where  an  Evangelical  church  is  organized,  there  are  generally  enough 
who  fall  in  with  the  congregation  to  sustain  it. 

They  purchase  a  glebe  of  a  few  acres,  build  a  church  and  a  par- 
sonage, give  their  minister  a  small  salary  in  money,  with  his  meat 
and  com.  He  preaches  on  the  Sabbath,  teaches  the  children  in  the 
church  on  week  days,  for  which  he  receives  a  small  amount  monthly 
from  scholars  who  are  able  to  pay.  In  accordance  with  the  customs 
of  their  fatherland,  they  give  the  minister  a  fee  or  present,  on  all  oc- 
casions of  baptism  and  burial,  as  well  as  of  marriage,  so  that  the 
minister  lives  as  comfortably  as  most  of  his  people,  and  often  better 
than  most  of  our  Home  Missionaries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Conference  has  established  the 
Seminary,  to  train  up  laborers  for  the  wide  and  perishine  harvest. 
They  have  done  wisely.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  work  which  they 
have  in  hand,  and  promises  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  that 
hopeful  but  needy  field.  There  is  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Aside 
from  the  consideration  of  distance  from  Gettysburg  and  Wittenberff, 
there  are  obvious  reasons,  arising  from  their  organization  and  church 
polity  (besides  some  other  preferences  or  prejudices,  which  they  al- 
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lege,  bat  which  I  need  not  enumerate),  why  these  seminaries  cannot 
supply  their  wants.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable,  that  the  Germans 
should  become  Americans  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  all  their  chil- 
dren should  learn  English.  Such  is  the  public  policy  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  English  is  taught  in  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  the 
public  funds.  In  this  the  Germans  acquiesce  and  are  well  pleased. 
But  the  multitudes  who  are  coming  over  from  Germany  in  adult  life, 
cannot  be  expected  to  learn  English  very  soon.  The  Gospel  must  be 
preached  to  these  in  their  native  language  or  not  at  all.  They  must 
be  cared  for,  and  the  foundations  for  many  generations  must  be  laid 
in  them,  and  in  their  children.  It  may  be  too  late,  to  attempt  to  do  a 
few  years  hence,  what  may  be  done  with  little  difficulty  now.  An  in- 
stitution that  shall  train  up  ministers  to  preach  in  German,  and  that 
shall  have  the  confidence  and  sympathies  of  this  people,  seems  to  be 
indispensable.  Such  is  the  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Conference 
of  the  West.  It  is  their  own,  reared  by  their  own  hands,  and  sus- 
tained, so. far,  by  the  most  self-denying  efforts.  All  their  churchea 
contribute  annually  for  its  suppoivt,  and  individuals  arc  called  on  sev- 
eral times  in  the  year.  The  neighboring  churches  send  in  contribu- 
tions of  food  for  the  professors  and  students. 

The  corner  stone  of  their  edifice  was  laid  July  4,  1849.  The 
building  began  to  be  occupied  in  June  1 850,  though  it  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely completed.  It  is  a  substantial  building  of  stone.  The  co&t  of 
it  was  $4000,  of  which  $1500  remains  as  a  debt.  The  two  profes- 
sors with  their  families  reside  in  the  building.  The  salary  of  Prof. 
Binner  is  $300.  Prof.  Birkener  has  no  salary  at  present  There 
are  now  five  students,  all  beneficiaries  and  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try. We  were  informed  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  an 
increase  of  students,  as  fast  as  provision  can  be  made  for  their  ac- 
commodation and  support. 

The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  fully  arranged.  It  is  of  a  mixed 
collegiate  and  theological  character.  The  English  language  is  among 
the  studies  pursued.  The  institution  has  no  library  and  no  appara- 
tus ;  every  thing  is  yet  in  an  incipient  state.  Its  friends  inform  us 
that  if  their  debt  can  be  paid,  they  can  provide  for  the  current  ex- 
penses, by  the  annual  contributions  of  the  churches :  or,  if  the  sala- 
ries of  their  professors  can  be  paid  till  they  can  pay  the  debt  from 
these  contributions,  then  after,  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  live 
without  aid ;  but  at  present  it  is  an  uncertain  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  Thetr  people  are  as  yet  very  poor,  but  their  industry 
and  frugality  will  in  due  time  make  them  rich.  Their  increasing  num- 
bers and  wealth,  will  doubtless  give  them  the  ability  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  their  seminary  ere  long ;  and  their  present  love  for  it  gives 
promise  ,  that  in  future  years  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  lack  the  means 
necessary  to  secure  its  highest  usefulness.  When  its  graduates 
shall  be  abroad  among  the  people,  and  when  the  people  shall  see  the 
benefits  which  they  receive  from  it,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
be  generously  sustained. 

The  institution  has,  as  yet,  no  charter  from  the  State,  owing  p  ro 
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bably  to  the  siokness  bj  which  the  agent,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
was  disabled  from  making  or  prosecuting  the  application.  Mr. 
Bieger  is  at  present  responsible  for  the  debt,  and  has  a  claim  on  the 
property  of  the  institution  for  his  indemnification.  The  friends  of 
the  institution  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  charter  will  be  granted  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  practicable  to  make  the  application,  and  from  their 
statements  it  should  seem  that  their  expectations  are  reasonable. 

Such  are  the  facts,  so  far  as  the  undersigned  has  been  able  to  as- 
certain them.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  invettigation,  he 
indulges  the  hope,  that  the  Directors  will  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  an  appropriation  of  from  $300  to  8500  a  year,  for  a  few 
years,  will  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  public  charity,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  securing  abundant  returns  of  good  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

EDWIN  HALL. 

Norwalk,July2, 1851. 


REPORT  OP  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 

One  who  would  judge  impartially  of  the  position  of  a  western 
College,  should  not  carry  with  him,  in  his  tour  of  inspection,  the 
model  of  a  time-honored  University,  with  its  venerable  pile  of  build- 
ings, hallowed  with  the  associations  of  learning  and  piety ;  its  well- 
ordered  Faculty  and  Discipline,  matured  by  long  experience ;  its 
spacious  halls  of  instruction  ;  its  amplo  library  and  apparatus ;  and 
its  formal  and  stereotyped  regime ;  nor  should  he  even  have  it  set- 
tled in  his  mind  that  such  precisely  is  to  be  the  type  of  the  literary 
institutions  of  a  new  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  be 
equally  removed  from  the  crude  idet^,  that  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
West  he  will  find  only  a  higher  order  of  seminaries  or  academies,  in 
which  the  President  is  the  principal,  and  the  Professors  are  the  tu- 
tors,— though  to  be  the  principal  of  such  a  school  as  Dr.  Arnold's, 
were  worthy  the  ambition  of  any  man.  He  should  go  to  see  what 
educated  men, — ^men  familiar  with  the  best  institutions  of  the*East — 
men,  it  may  be,  distinguished  for  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
and  experienced  in  teaching,  but  restricted  in  pecuniary  resources 
and  iu  the  scope  of  public  sympathy — have  realized,  in  the  attempt  to 
plant  a  College  upon  a  soil  hardly  yet  broken  up  by  the  .plougL  In 
a  word,  he  should  go  to  receive  impressions  and  not  to  make  compari- 
sons ;  with  no  definite  and  dogmatic  idea  of  what  shoidd  be,  he 
should  go  to  observe  what  is. 

To  a  mind  in  such  an  attitude,  the  first  impression  of  the  insti- 
tutions aided  by  this  Society  is  altogether  favorable.  They  are  good 
institutions,  planted  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  growing  thriftily 
though  moderately,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  land.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  visit  two  of  these  institutions  in  June  last, 
viz.,  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  III,  and  Beloit  College,  at  Be- 
loit,  Wisconsin.     Having  made  some  observations  upon  the  position 
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and  profipeots  of  these  Colleges,  in  aooerdanoe  with  a  resolution  of 
the  jBoard,  he  would  respeotMlj  report  to  the  Board  the  following 
facts  and  suggestions. 

ILLINOIS   COLLEGR 

Location.  The  location  of  Illinois  College  is  well  chpsen,  both 
as  regards  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  its  position  in  the 
town.  The»site  is  more  healthy  than  perhaps  any  location  that  could 
haye  been  chosen  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  its  inland  position  secures 
it  from  various  diverting  and  demoralizing  influences  incident  to  a 
river  town,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  railroad,  it  is  easy 
of  access  from  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  State.  Though  planted 
upon  a  vast  reach  of  prairie,  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  small  rise  of 
land,  and  of  a  beautiful  and  secluded  grove.  No  spot  could  be  more 
favorable  than  this  to  literary  pursuits.  The  whole  face  of  nature, 
the  very  atmosphere  around,  invites  to  quiet  study.  At  the  same 
time  the  social  and  moral  influences  of  the  town  are  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  an  institution  of  learning, — altogether  genial  and  salutary ; 
and  the  clustering  there  of  other  literary  and  benevolent  institutions 
renders  the  place  a  centre  of  learning  and  of  religion. 

Buildings.  The  College  buildings  at  Jacksonville,  consist  of  a 
chapel,  with  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  and  a  large  barrack  or  dor- 
mitory, for  the  students,  constructed  after  the  common  method  of 
College  houses.  The  latter  was  originally  flanked  by  residences  for 
the  College  officers,  but  these  wings  are  now,  or  will  hereafter  be, 
appropriated  to  other  uses.  This  building  answers  its  purpose  very 
well ;  but  it  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  library, 
which  is  huddled  away  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  third  story,  and 
is  liable,  of  course,  to  the  danger  of  fire  on  the  premises.  The  chapel 
was  originally  built  of  diminutive  size,  in  the  infancy  of  the  College. 
and  has  sinee  been  enlarged ;  but  in  the  height  and  dimensions  of 
the  lecture  rooms,  and  in  general  convenience,  it  is  far  behind  the 
present  wants  of  the  institution.  A  subscription  to  substitute  for  it 
a  building  at  once  more  architectural  and  more  commodious,  would 
bo  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  College.  This  is  the  more  demanded 
by  the  fact  that  other  public  edifices  sinoe  erected  in  the  place, 
rather  disparage  the  College  buildings. 

Furniture  of  the  College.  Illinois  College  is  well  furnished  with 
philosophical  and  general  scientific  apparatus.  There  are  facilities 
for  exhibiting  almost  every  important  experiment  and  demonstration 
in  the  physical  sciences.  The  department  of  chemistry,  however, 
requires  some  additional  furniture,  which  the  very  competent  and 
ingenious  professor  in  that  science  should  not  be  suflered  to  lack. 

The  Library  of  the  College,  is  as  yet  quite  inferior,  both  in  the 
number  of  the  volumes,  and  in  their  character.  Its  cast  is  too  ex- 
clusively theological,  and  it  contains  some  imperfect  works  and  some 
duplicates,  showing  that  it  was  made  up  chiefly  by  chance  donations 
from  the  libraries  of  ministers  and  others  at  the  East.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  library  whieh  can  be  stored,  even  by  crowding,  in  the  small 
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spaoe  of  a  student's  room,  mast  be  verj  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
a  growing  institution.  It  seems  rather  like  an  out-of-the-way  ap- 
pendage, than  an  integral  part  of  the  institution ;  there  is  little  in 
its  appearance  or  its  contents,  to  stimulate  thought  or  to  satisfy  in- 
quiry. For  the  benefit  6f  the  instructors,  whose  limited  resources  do 
not  allow  them  to  increase  their  private  libraries  as  they  could  wish, 
an  increase  of  the  College  library  is  very  desirable.  No  more  im- 
portant  object  can  engage  the  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  At  the  Bast, 
who  desire  to  make  a  permanent  investment  for  the  welfare  of  the 
West,  than  to  provide  libraries  for  such  institutions. 

Resources.  The  resources  of  Illinois  College,  which  were  so  seri- 
ously crippled  a  few  years  since  by  the  failure  of  subscriptions,  have 
been  considerably  augmented  during  the  past  twelve  months,  by  a 
subscription  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  upon  tho  Western 
field.  This  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  Western 
churches,  and  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  College  has  upon  the 
churches  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located.  There  is  yet  wanting, 
however,  an  additional  fund  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to 
complete  the  foundation  of  the  professorships  required  for  the  tho- 
rough manning  of  the  institution.  The  system  of  scholarships  lately 
introduced  at  Yale  College, — the  donation  of  a  given  sum,  the  inte- 
rest of  which  shall  forever  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  tuition  of 
the  student  who  for  the  time  is  designated  to  that  scholarship, — is 
perhaps  the  most  hopeful  method  of  providing  for  this  balance  by 
subscriptions  at  the  East,  for  by  that  system  the  wants  of  indigent 
students  will  be  met,  while  at  the  same  time  the  support  of  the  in- 
structors will  be  guaranteed.  In  some  way  the  subscriptions  should 
be  filled,  and  at  an  early  day. 

The  Faculty.  Illinois  College  is  furnished  with  an  able  Faculty, 
gentlemen  who  are  assiduous  in  their  vocation,  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent for  their  several  departments.  It  will  not  be  deemed  invidious 
to  mention,  that  it  is  a  special  honor  to  the  College  to  number  in  its 
Faculty  a  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  whose 
services  have  been  sought  by  other  institutions  better  endowed,  and 
whose  reputation  is  a  credit  to  the  entire  State.  The  President  of 
the  College,  not  only  fills  with  ability  and  acceptance  the  post  of  an 
instructor,  but  is  universally  esteemed  in  the  community  and  through- 
out the  region,  both  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

The  CourseTof  Instruction  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the  oldest 
and  best  established  Colleges  of  the  East  The  general  intercourse 
between  the  students  and  the  professors  is  courteous  and  kind, 
though  not  governed  by  all  the  conventional  formalities  of  Eastern 
Colleges.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  could  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage, or  whether  the  attempt  would  be  expedient.  There  is 
nothing  stereotyped  in  the  present  regime  of  the  College,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  recitation  room  is  a  very  commendable  feature.  The 
students  are  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  re- 
ceive the  traditional  opinions  of  others,  and  the  whole  course  is  fitted 
to  develope  such  men  tm  are  needed  at  the  West, — ^bold,  earnest,  in- 
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dependent,  thorough,  practi<4al  men.  The  resalta  of  the  College  thus 
&r  are  highly  encouraging.  No  one  can  survey  it  without  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  to  God  that  it  was  planted,  and  of  hope  and  encou- 
ragement for  its  future  history.  The  Sabbath  evening  service  in  the 
College  chapel,  briugs  the  President  before  the  minds  of  the  students 
as  a  religious  instructor,  and  its  influence  has  been  highly  salutary. 
Illinois  College  has  already  become,  and  is  destined  to  be,  a  perennial 
fountain  of  light  and  life  to  a  wide  and  populous  territory. 

IOWA    COLLEGE.) 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  Colleges  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  this  Society.  It  is  located  at  Davenport,  opposite 
Rock  Island,  on  the  Mississippi  Elver ;  a  beautiful  and  healthful 
site,  upon  a  graceful  sweep  of  the  river,  and  where  the  low  bottoms 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  give  place  to  swelling  bluffs  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure.  For  the  Mississippi  front  of  Iowa,  the  loca- 
tion is  quite  central,  and  while  it  is  easy  of  access  by  water,  it  will 
soon  be  accessible  also  by  railroad  from  various  quarters.  Viewed  in 
relation  to  Illinois,  Knox,  and  Beloit  Colleges,  and  in  connection 
with  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  the  location  may  seem  too  prox- 
imate to  other  institutions.  But  the  question  of  location  was  deli- 
berately and  prayerfully  considered  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge  in  the  matter,  and  was  decided,  not  by  any  local  or  sectional 
interests,  but  with  an  intelligent  regard  to  the  general  good.  The 
unanimous  agreement  of  ministers  and  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  to  locate  the  College  at  Davenport,  should  be  taken  as  a 
strong  proof  of  the  expediency  of  that  location.  Indeed,  had  not 
Iowa  College  been  planted  there  at  that  time,  the  Baptists,  who  had 
already  taken  some  steps  in  the  matter,  would  immediately  have 
occupied  that  point  with  a  literary  institution. 

The  interruption  of  the  regular  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  by  the  high  water  of  June,  occasioned  me  so 
much  delay,  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  stop  at  Davenport,  as  I  had 
intended.  I  only  had  time  to  see  the  College  builaing  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  town.  The  building  occupies  a  commandiDg 
position,  in  a  vicinity  not  likely  soon  to  be  encroached  upon  by  busi- 
ness. As  yet  a  small  edifice  only  has  been  erected,  for  it  has  been 
the  wise  policy  of  the  Iowa  brethren  not  to  encumber  their  infant 
College  with  debt.  I  had  the  opportunity  at  several  points  of  con- 
ferring with  the  trustees  of  Iowa  College,  and  with  ministers  who 
are  interested  in  its  prosperity.  It  is  warmly  cherished  by  the 
churches,  and  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which  they  in  their  poverty 
have  contributed  to  its  support,  entitles  it  to  the  generous  sympathy 
and  aid  of  Eastern  churches.  The  institution  is  in  urgent  need  of  a 
suitable  library,  and  apparatus  for  instruction. 

BELOIT   COLLEGE, 

In  the  southern  border  of  Wisconsin,  just  across  the  line  of  Illi* 
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nois,  on  the  banks  of  the  Book  river,  stands  Beloit,  a  town  of  some 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  College  which  is  sus- 
tained in  part  by  the  College  Society.  The  town  spreads  along  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  is  laid  out  with  much  taste.  Q'he  scenery  of  the 
Rock  river  corresponds  more  nearly  with  that  of  Massachusetts  and 
Western  New- York  than  any  other  in  the  western  country.  The 
long  extended  bluffs  of  various  height,  resemble  the  hilly  banks  of  a  , 
New  England  stream,  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  pebbly,  and  the  wa* 
ter  clear  and  bright,  and  the  banks  are  well  covered  with  groves. 
But  besides  these,  there  is  here  what  New  England  nowhere  affords, 
the  prairie,  the  beautiful  prairie,  not  so  vast  as  to  be  overpoweringly 
dull  and  tame,  but  large  enough  to  be  novel  and  wonderful  to  eastern 
eyes.  The  difference  between  the  make  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
is  given  in  the  fact  that  in  Wisconsin  the  prairies  are  named,  and  in 
Illinois  the  groves.  Nowhere  in  New  England  is  there  a  more  beau- 
tiful site  for  a  College  than  Beloit. 

When  I  visited  the  place  in  1845, 1  went  up  on  the  highest  bluff 
upon  the  eastern  bank  to  examine  some  Indian  mounds,  and  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  the  rolling  prairie  stretching  southward  into  Illinois. 
This  bluff  was  then  talked  of  as  a  site  for  a  College,  and  several 
friends  of  the  enterprise  had  made  liberal  proposals  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  an  institution.  Now,  upon  that  same  bluff,  shelt-ered 
by  its  lofty  grove,  and  beside  the  undisturbed  mounds  of  other  days, 
stands  a  College  edifice,  of  more  imposing  architecture,  and  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution,  than  any  College 
building  I  saw  in  the  West.  This  edifice,  substantially  built  of 
brick,  is  about  a  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  in  depth,  four  stories 
high,  with  lofty  ceilings,  spacious  and  well  ventilated  rooms  for  reci- 
tations and  lectures,  and  several  good  dormitories  in  the  fourth  story. 
This  is  intended  for  the  main  College  building,  to  be  hereafter  flanked 
with  corresponding  wings.  It  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Beloit, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000. 

Beloit  College  is  already  in  vigorous  operation.  Its  President, 
Bev.  Mr.  Chapin,  is  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  His  influence  upon  the  College^  and  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  community  in  behalf  of  the  College,  are  alike  benign. 
In  the  department  of  languages,  Prof  Emerson  is  a  thorough 
worker ;  not  even  Yale  College,  with  Professors  Thatcher  and  Had- 
ley,  can  exhibit  more  complete  recitations  than  this  infant  institution. 
Indeed,  as  I  observed  Prof  Emerson's  method  of  drilling,  I  inwardly 
congratulated  myself  that  I  was  not  a  Freshman.  The  departments 
of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  are  well  filled,  and  a  good 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  College  library.  The  decorum  of  the 
students,  and  the  general  order  of  the  institution,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  This  College  draws  upon  a  very  good  class  of  students, 
young  men  of  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  character,  not  one  tenth  of 
whom  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a  Collegiate  education.  A  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  resources  of  the  students,  and  their  original 
stimulus  for  study,  elicited  the  fact  that  hardly  one  of  them  would 
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have  thought  of  seeking  a  liberal  education  but  for  the  proximity  of 
this  GollegO)  or  would  have  been  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion at  the  East.  The  institution  should  be  sustained  to  the  extent 
of  its  wants  bj  contributions  from  the  East;  as  by  the  efficient 
agency  of  Rev.  S.  Peet,  it  is  likely  to  receive  all  possible  encourage- 
ment from  the  churches  and  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

I  was  gratified  with  the  interest  manifested  in  the  College 
through  all  the  neighboring  region.  A  plain  laboring  man,  in  whose 
company  I  rode  from  Kockford  to  Beloit,  called  my  attention  to  the 
belfry  of  the  College  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  lamented 
with  a  sigh,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  there  was  no  such  institution  at 
hand  to  foster  in 'him  a  taste  for  study.  He  spoke  highly  of  the 
general  influence  of  the  College,  and  the  personal  influence  of  its 
Professors.  The  readiness  with  which  the  citizens  of  Beloit  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  indigent  students,  after  having  expended  so 
much  upon  the  College  edifice,  is  another  indication  of  the  hold  of 
the  institution  upon  their  affiections.  Such  an  institution  must  have 
a  wide  and  permanent  influence.  I  was  struck  with  this  by  a  collo- 
cation of  incidents  as  I  left  the  place.  Soon  after  leaving  Beloit  at 
sunset,  we  came  upon  an  encampment  of  emigrant  wagons  near  some 
Indian  mounds ;  there  were  the  tombs  of  the  old  savage  occupants  of 
this  rich  soil,  there  were  the  eager  travellers  from  the  Old  World 
coming  to  find  a  home  in  the  New,  there  stretched  the  telegraph 
wire,  the  symbol  of  a  far-reaching  civilization,  and  yonder  loomed  the 
College,  which  should  mould  these  raw  materials,  and  shape  them  into 
a  cultivated  and  religious  societv. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 
New-York,  Oct.,  1861. 


APPLICATION  FOR  AID  IN  BEHALF  OF  IOWA  COLLEGE. 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  apply  to 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation at  the  West,  for  aid,  to  the  amount  of  $1000,  in  sustaining 
the  Institution  under  our  care  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  a  vote  passed  by  the  Trustees  of  Iowa 
College,  during  their  session  on  the  21st  ult. 

Attest,  EPHRAIM  ADAMS, 

Clerk  of  the  Trvstees  of  Iowa  College. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  July  2nd,  1851. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 

Gentlemen: — 

In  addressing  you  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Trustees  of  Iowa  College,  expressed  in  the  vote  of  which  the  above 
is  a  copy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  sustain- 
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ing  Colleges  in  the  West  You  regard  them  as  essential  to  the' 
highest  advanoement  of  this  great  YaTley  in  intelligence  and  religion, 
and  yon  would  esteem  the  ministers  in  Iowa  as  unqualified  to  aid  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  society,  if  in  forming  their  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  gospel  in  this  new  State,  they  had  forgotten  the 
education  of  the  young. 

Such  have  been  the  views  of  the  Home  Missionaries  in  Iowa,  and 
they  have  supposed  the  views  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  be  the  same. 
They  have  accordingly  from  an  early  day  made  the  founding  of  an  in- 
stitution where  a  thorough  Collegiate  education  could  be  obtained, 
under  the  care  of  pious  teachers,  the  subject  of  prayer  and  confer- 
ence. Several  meetings  of  the  Congregational  and  N.  S.  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  in  the  State,  were  held  during  the  years  1844-7,  which 
resulted  in  adopting  articles  of  incorporation  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  in  locating  Iowa  College  at  Davenport,  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

The  Preparatory  Department  was  opened  Nov.  1848,  under  the 
care  of  the  Eev.  E.  Kipley,  who  had  been  elected  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages.  A  Freshman  class  of  six  was  formed  two  years  later, 
and  the  services  of  Kev.  H.  L.  Bullen  secured,  who  has  since  been 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Freshman  class'for  next  vear,  so  far  as  we  know,  will  not  ex- 
ceed two,  and  it  may  be  thought  best  to  form  none,  but  there  will  be 
seven  or  eight  others  ready  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  a  year 
hence.  A  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  is  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  commencement  of  the  next  year. 

The  requirement  for  admission,  and  the  course  of  study  adopted, 
agree  substantially  with  those  of  the  best  institutions  which  are  now 
aided  by  your  Board.  We  purpose  to  give  a  thorough  education  to 
those  who  seek  it  at  our  hands. 

We  hope  to  receive  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Carter,  of  Waterbury,  Ct., 
during  next  year,  several  hundred  dollars,  perhaps  two  thousand. 
The  interest  on  this,  should  any  accrue  during  the  year,  will  go  to 
reduce  this  deficiency.  We  hope  to  realize  from  this  source  during 
the  year  $100,  but  we  cannot  depend  upon  realizing  more. 

The  deficiency  will  not  be  less  than  $950,  it  probably  will  be 
$1050.  We  have  the  promise  of  Mr.  Carter  for  $4500  in  addition 
to  the  $500  which  he  has  already  given  us.  He  intends  paying  this 
within  two  years. 

The  College  property  will  then  be  worth  $10,300,  of  which  $5000 
will  be  productive  capital. 

We  have  made  little  effort  to  procure  funds.  A  few  personal 
friends  at  a  distance  have  remembered  our  enterprise,  a  small  amount 
has  been  collected  by  individuals  who  have  visited  the  East  for  other 
objects,  and  several  donations  have  been  secured  by  correspondence. 
Since  the  complet\pn  of  the  College  building,  our  efforts  to  collect 
funds  in  Iowa,  have  had  reference  solely  to  our  current  expenses. 
We  have  not  desired  to  enlarge  our  plans  faster  than  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  and  the  wants  of  the  community  required :  possibly  we 
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have  erred  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  all  events,  we  are  conscions 
that  we  have  not  been  wasteful  in  the  use  of  money  which  was  not  our 
,  own,  and  we  have  also  avoided  the  contraction  of  debts.  For  this  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  early  adoption  of  the  rule  to  appoint  no  offi- 
eer  till  his  services  were  absolutely  needed,  and  incur  no  expense  till 
we  saw  how  it  could  be  met. 

The  total  amount  of  all  donations  to  the  College  is  about  $5400, 
of  which  about  $3600  were  contributed  in  Iowa.  In  consequence  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  land,  the  property  of  the  College  is  worth 
more  than  the  amount  of  donations  by  $400. 

'  Hitherto  all  services  rendered  to  the  Institution,  excepting  in 
the  department  of  instruction,  have  been  gratuitous.  The  travelling 
expenses  of  our  Agent,  Rev.  A.  Turner,  during  a  tour  to  the  East 
in  1844,  were  defrayed  by  the  ministers  themselves.  He  made  no 
charge  for  services. 

We  have  now  sent  Rev.  H.  Adams  to  New  England,  with  the 
hope  that  he  will  secure  funds  for  the  partial  endowment  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship, and  collect  something  in  aid  of  our  Library,  &c.  We 
expect  his  labors  will  be  chiefly  in  a  private  way.  We  have  not 
heard  from  him  since  he  commenced  his  work. 

We  have  no  dormitories  for  students,  and  intend  to  erect  none, 
till  satisfied  by  experience  that  it  is  expedient.  We  intend  for  the 
present  to  devote  all  our  means,  that  are  not  absolutely  required  to 
meet  current  expenses,  to  the  endowment  of  professorships,  and  the 
enlargement  of  library,  &c. 

In  the  Freshman  class  there  are  three  pious  students,  two  of 
whom  are  receiving  aid  from  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
the  Preparatory  Department  there  are  eleven  pious  students. 
During  the  winter  of  1849  and  60,  there  was  a  very  interesting 
revival  of  religion  in  the  College  and  town,  in  which  several  students 
were  hopefully  converted,  who  still  appear  well.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  strong  religious  influence  in  the  College,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  a  daily  prayer  meeting  has  been  well  at- 
tended. 

The  number  of  students  connected  with  the  College  during  the 
year  is  seventy-six,  of  whom  six  were  in  the  Freshman  class. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  churches  of  Iowa  are  weak,  com- 
pared even  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois.  Five 
years  ago  the  whole  amount  of  property  owned  by  the  members 
of  the  Congregational  and  New  School  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Iowa,  was  thought  not  to  exceed  $250,000,  and  that  half  of  this  was 
in  wild  lands,  and  of  course  unproductive,  leaving  less  than  $500  of 
productive  property  to  eadh  family  on  an  average.  With  this  they 
had  to  build  their  houses,  and  improve  if  not  buy  their  farms.  They 
needed  all  their  means  to  render  themselves  comfortable,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  new  countries.  Till  recently, 
produce  has  been  worth  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  on  the  Lakes,  and 
the  emigration  from  New  England  and  New- York  and  Northern 
Ohio,  for  want  of  steam  communication  with  the  East,  has  stopped 
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chiefly  near  the  Lakes.  These  disadvantages  are  disappearing  and 
will  soon  cease :  we  now  expect  to  be  able  within  three  years,  to  go 
in  three  days,  just  as  far  East  as  we  may  wish.  Still  the  churches 
of  Iowa  are  not  behind  their  sister  churches  in  Christian  benevo- 
lence. The  amount  of  contributions  reported  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  General  Association,  averaged  about  $1  25,  for  each  member  of 
the  churches  which  sent  up  reports. 

We  have  now  laid  before  you  our  plans  and  our  condition  without 
reserve.  We  have  hitherto  studied  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
have  labored  in  a  small,  unpretending  way  ;  but  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  we  must  enlarge  our  plans  and  increase  our  means  of 
instruction,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  students  and  the  wants  of 
the  community.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  the  result  will  be  as  disastrous 
as  it  would  be  if  we  were  as  far  advanced  as  we  hope  to  be  ten  years 
hence. 

We  ifeel  that  we  need  the  $1000  which  we  dre  instructed  to  ask 
of  you.  The  result  of  next  year  so  far  as  our  usual  sources  of  in- 
come are  concerned,  we  fear  will  be  less  favorable  to  our  treasury 
than  our  estimates  indicate ;  and  should  Mr.  Adams  secure  any 
funds,  or  should  we  obtain  any  in  other  ways,  they  ought  all  to  be 
applied  to  increasing  our  means  of  instruction. 

We  cannot  employ  persuasion,  for  we  ought  not  to  do  it.  Tou 
understand  the  whole  subject  well,  and  need,  in  our  parti ular  case, 
only  to  be  informed  of  the  facts.  These  we  have  laid  before  you. 
Wo  only  add  that  we  truly  believe  that  aid,  to  be  of  material  service 
to  us,  must  virtually  reach  the  amount  which  we  have  solicited.  If 
it  falls  materially  short  of  that  amount,  our  wants  and  embarrass- 
ments will  be  essentially  increased.  We  must  not  involve  ourselves 
in  debt,  and  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid  it,  we  must  fall  back 
upon  the  Home  Missionaries  and  their  churches,  a  measure  which 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  will  justify,  as  it  will  prevent  our  ap- 
pealing to  them  for  money  for  permanent  investment. 

Wishimg  you  the  favor  of  the  churches,  and  especially  the  favor 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  in  your  efforts  to  promote  Chris- 
tian education  at  the  West,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
Yours  in  the  Gospel. 
By  order  of  the  (  E.  ADAMS,  Chairman  Pro  Tern. 

Executive  Committee.      )  JULIUS  A.  REED,  Clerk. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  July  8rd,  1861. 
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**  Resolved  —  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters  for  his  Discourse  delivered  last  even- 
ing, and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication.'* 

An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation at  the  West,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

G.  N.  JUDD,  Secbetart. 

October  30,  1861. 
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DISCOURSE. 


EOOLES.  VII.  8, 

BKTTEB  IS  THE  END  OF  A  THING  THAN  THB  BEOINNINO  THEBE07. 

fllHERE  is  one  continent  on  the  globe,  which  has 
-*•  no  College.  Africa  contains  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  and  its  first  College  is  yet 
to  be  founded.  Benevolent  men,  of  wisdom  and 
foresight,  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  College  on 
that  continent  is  needed,  as  a  light  to  shine  in  a 
dart  place,  and  that  the  founding  of  such  an  insti- 
tution is  practicable.  A  Board  of  "  TruMees  of  Bo- 
nations  for  Education  in  Liberia^  incorporated  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  have  taken 
the  work  in  hand,  and  it  will  doubtless  soon  be 
done. 

In  their  first  report  they  justly  magnify  and 
commend  the  object  of  their  undertaking,  in  lan- 
guage which  has  arrested  my  attention,  and  led  to 
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the  selection  of  the  text  for  the  present  occasion. 
"  The  founding  of  Harvard  College,"  they  say,  "  was 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  liberal  education  for  a  continent. 
Without  a  first  CoUege,  this  continent  could  not 
have  become  what  it  is.  The  planting  of  a  first 
CoUege  in  Africa  will  form  another  era.  It  will 
be  a  work  equally  rich  in  beneficial  results,  and 
equally  honorable  to  the  philanthropy  that  secures 
its  accomplishment." 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  these  statements. 
These  are  great  thoughts,  both  of  the  past  and 
the  future — just  and  true  thoughts.  And  it  is 
weU  to  think  of  things  yet  to  be  done,  while  we  re- 
flect upon  the  past,  for  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  indeed  the  grand  element  and  charac- 
teristic of  wisdom  always  to  be  looking  onward, 
and  to  labor  for  a  worthy  end.  The  end,  in  thought, 
is  ever  before  the  means.  It  is  that  for  which  all 
the  means  are  selected,  and  is  therefore  first  in  pur- 
pose, though  last  in  attainment.  And  the  means 
employed  for  an  end  are  important  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  end.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  beginning  of  a  thing,  the  "  termiincs  a 
quo^  as  the  old  theologians  expressed  it,  or  the  first 
of  a  series  of  means.  It  is  important  only  as  a  step 
of  advancement  toward  the  end,  or  the  "  terminus 
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ad  qttemP  So  it  is  ever  true,  that  "  the  end  of  a 
thing  is  better  than  the  beginning  thereof."  The 
beginning  is  but  one  of  perhaps  a  thousand  means, 
all  subordinate  to  the  same  end ;  but  the  end  is  the 
crowning  result  of  the  whole  series  of  means. 

We  deceive  ourselves  then,  when  we  imagine 
the  first  of  a  series  of  events,  all  tending  to  a  com- 
mon result,  to  be  greater  and  better  than  all  the 
rest,  simply  because  it  is  the^r*^.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  conmion  honor  due  to  agencies  that  cooperate  for 
the  same  end.  That  is  the  greatest,  whether  it  be 
the  first  or  the  last,  which  is  the  most  efficacious ; 
and  the  end  is  greater  than  all.  The  jh'st  may  be 
the  ledst  of  all  the  events  in  the  series.  So  our  Sa- 
viour represents  the  beginning  of  true  piety  in  the 
soul  of  man,  when  he  says,  "The  kingdom  of  God  is 
like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  when  it  is  sown 
in  the  earth,  is  less  than  all  seeds  that  be  in  the 
earth;"  but  "it  becometh  greater  than  all  herbs." 
Other  influences  are  added,  a  thousand-fold  greater 
than  the  first,  and  that  which  was  begun  in  weak- 
ness and  pbscurity,  terminates  in  power  and  glory. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
whole  world.  It  is  a  constitution  of  things  founded 
in  wisdom  and  adapted  to  an  end.  It  had  a  begin- 
ning. It  has  had  an  advancement  to  the  present 
time.    But  it  is  not  limited  to  the  ages  of  its  past 
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history.  It  has  also  a  prophetic  history,  by  which 
the  field  of  its  enlargement  and  the  path  of  its  pro- 
gress are  indefinitely  extended.  In  its  prophecy,  it 
is  a  kingdom  to  come  —  a  universal,  an  everlasting 
kingdom  —  teeming  with  events,  all  important,  all 
tending  to  the  same  grand  result,  all  cooperating 
to  hasten  the  ages  of 'its  ultimate  and  universal 
triumph  in  the  world,  when  the  blessedness  of 
earth  will  "shade  away  into  the  blessedness  of 
heaven."  Then  wiU  it  be  seen  how  much  better  is 
the  end  of  aU  things,  than  the  beginning  of  aU 
things.  The  splendid  close  of  human  history  will 
reflect  its  own  brightness  and  grandeur  over  all  the 
agencies  of  its  advancement,  and  each  event  vnlL  ap- 
pear important  and  great,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
efllciency  in  bringing  to  pass  the  glory  that  shall 
then  be  revealed. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  great  onward  move- . 
ment  of  things,  that  we  live  —  far  on  in  the  history 
of  human  progress.  Great  things  have  been  done 
for  the  advancement  of  the  race.  But  great,  and 
still  greater,  remain  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  no  calami- 
ty to  us,  that  we  were  not  bom  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  that  so  we  might  have  taken  part  in 
"  first  things,"  and  helped  to  lay  primitive  foundar 
tions.  Is  it  not  rather  a  privUege,  that  we  have  our 
work  to  do  at  a  sublime  height  in  the  building  of 
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God  ?  It  is  the  same  building  still,  and  our  labor 
is  no  less  important — no  less  necessary  —  than  was 
that  of  primitive  men;  and  we  are  nearer,  than 
they,  to  the  shoutings  and  paeans  which  will  accom- 
pany the  bringing  forth  of  the  top  stone  thereof. 

I  propose,  then,  to  present  the  Society,  whose 
anniversary  we  here  celebrate,  as  a  means  to  an  end 
in  the  hingdom  of  God.  It  looks  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.  The  system  of  education,  which 
it  proposes  to  advance,  is  a  rdigimbs  system.  It 
makes  its  appeal,  primarily  and  principally,  to  en- 
lightened and  religious  men,  —  men  who  have  re- 
spect unto  the  recompense  of  an  eternal  reward,  — 
and  I  wish  to  show  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
laboring  for  the  permanent  support  and  advance- 
ment of  this  system  of  education.  This  I  would  do 
by  briefly  adverting  to  its  origin  and  aim,  and  to 
the  important  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  great 
missionary  enterprises  of  the  present  day. 

Colleges — for  what  is  called  academical  instruc- 
tion, preparatory  to  professional  learning  —  have 
ever  been  intimately  associated  with  the  religion  of 
the  countries  where  they  have  existed.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  history,  that  an  object  more  early  em- 
braced and  more  steadily  kept  in  view,  than  any 
other,  by  these  institutions,  has  been  to  supply  the 
Church  with  an  educated  priesthood  or  ministry. 
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This  was  the  idea  in  which  the  earliest  Colleges,  of 
which  we  have  any  account  in  modem  times,  had 
their  origin.     In  the  ninth  century,  when  Charle- 
magne  was  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  his  vast  dominions,  we  are 
told,  "  he  established  schools  in  every  convent  and 
cathedral,   intended    chiefly  for  the  education  of 
clergymen."    Yet  "  young  men  of  high  families,  not 
intended  for  religious   ordera,  were  instructed  in 
them,"*  showing   that    they  were  not  exclusively 
professional  schools,  but  Colleges,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  such  as  were  designed  to  be  educated 
in  that  dark  age.     These  convent  and  cathedral 
schools  were  for  a  long  time  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  countries  where  they  were  esta- 
blished.   From  them  proceeded  the  rectors  of  seve- 
ral schools  in  France,  in  a  later  age,  where  "instruc- 
tion was  given  in  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology," 
and  out  of  which  grew  the  University  of  Paris. 
Equally  associated  with  the  advancement  of  religion 
was  the  College  system  of  all  the  Universities  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  numerous  Colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  in  all 
countries,  were  also  strictly  religious  in  their  aim. 
They  constituted,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  eflfeo- 
tive  part  of  the  wonderful  machinery  of  that  vast 
organization  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Eomish 
church. 

*  Edojc.  Americana. 
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Colleges,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  planting  of  this 
country,  were  every  where  regarded  as  religious  in- 
stitutions. Our  fathers  well  understood,  both  from 
history  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  in  any  form,  in  the  new  world, 
would  require  the  existence  of  Colleges  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  The  advan- 
tages of  these  institutions  in  preparing  young  men 
for  the  other  professions,  were  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of,  or  undervalued.  And  the  rdigious  charac- 
ter of  the  College  was  considered  scarcely  less  es- 
sential for  the  right  education  of  those  designed  for 
civil  office  and  employment,  than  for  the  appro- 
priate training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  But 
in  a  Protesta/rU  College,  and  especially  in  a  PurUcm 
College,  all  other  objects,  great  though  they  might 
be,  were  held  to  be  secondary  to  that  of  a  compe- 
tent supply  of  able  and  faithfdl  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. And  our  Puritan  fathers  were  earnest  men  in 
their  religion.  For  themselves  and  their  country 
they  sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness. Our  earliest  Colleges,  therefore,  were 
adapted  to  this  end.  They  were  founded,  as  it 
was  expressly  said  of  one  of  them,  "  tliat  the  Church 
might  Tiever  wcmt  a  lea/med  and  piou8  ministry y 
This  was  the  great  idea  of  the  men  of  New  Eng- 
land in  forming  their  educational  system.    "None 
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of  the  least  concerns,"  says  Mather,  "that  lay  upon 
the  spirits  of  these  reformers,  was  the  condition 
of  their  posterity.  They  aUo  did  betimes  endear 
vor  the  erection  of  a  College^  for  the  training  vp 
of  a  euceessi/ve  ministry  in  the  comitryP* 

It  is  pleasant  here  to  reflect,  that  this  reUgious 
idea  has  ever  .been  cherished,  to  a  wide  extent,  in 
our  country.  Most  of  our  Colleges,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  originated  in  it.  Religious  principle  has 
called  them  into  being  and  sustained  them,  and  re- 
ligious men  have  been  selected  for  ,their  guardians 
and  instructors. 

It  was  found,  however,  in  the  progress  of  our 
experience,  that  the  demands  of  religion,  in  respect 
to  the  great  object  of  our  College  system,  were  not 
fiilly  met.  The  course  of  instruction  in  College, 
being  designed  for  all  classes  of  students,  could  not 
be  extended  to  subjects  strictly  professional,  with- 
out adding  a  longer  time,  and  providing  Faculties  of 
instruction  for  each  of  the  learned  professions.  But 
this  would  require  our  Colleges  to  be  Universities, 
and  would  demand  an  outlay,  both  of  money  and 
of  men,  quite  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  our 
smaller  institutions.  This  has  led  to  the  necessity 
of  separate  professional  schools.  In  these,  the  pro- 
fits and  honors  of  the  secular  professions  have  been 
found  a  sufficient  encouragement — after  the  Colleges 
*  Mather's  Magnalia. 
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have  sent  out  their  sons — ^to  provide  suitable  ad- 
vantages for  the  prosecution  of  their  appropriate 
studies.  Hence  have  arisen  our  schools  of  Law,  of 
Medicine,  and  of  Professional  Science. 

But  the  school  of  Theology  needed  other  sup- 
port. Like  the  College,  it  is  essentially  a  religious 
institution,  and  was  found,  in  experience,  to  be 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  religious  idea 
of  the  College  system.  Hence  have  been  founded, 
by  benevolent  men  and  the  churches,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  our  Theological  Seminaries.  They 
have  become  an  essential  part  of  our  system,  "for 
the  training  up  of  a  successive  ministry  in  the 
country."  The  College  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, as  to  their  main  design,  are  one  in  aim,  and  one 
in  the  ground  of  their  appeal  for  encouragement  and 
support.  Like  other  religious  foundations,  they 
must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  charitable  institutions* 
This  is  necessary  to  make  them  available  to  the 
poor,  as  well  as  the  rich.  It  is  also  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  religious  character  and  influ- 
ence ;  for  though  it  is  grateful  to  acknowledge  that, 
in  some  instances.  State  patronage  has  been  liber- 
ally bestowed,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  all 
cases  where  this  patronage  has  been  so  given,  as  to 
remove  the  College  from  its  rdigimts  aims  and  im- 
pulses, it  has  induced  feebleness  and  inefficiency,  in 
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respect  to  education  itself.  It  separates  the  busi- 
ness of  education  from  the  most  effective  of  those 
self-inspiring  uses,  which  alone  can  impart  life  and 
energy  to  the  means  of  instruction.  History  and 
all  experience  have  taught  us,  that,  if  we  would 
secure  the  best  results  of  education,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  our  Colleges  are  kept  under  the  control 
of  enlightened  religious  principle.  They  must  be 
founded,  if  need  be,  and  sustained  and  directed  by 
religiously  educated  and  benevolent  men. 

Such  is  the  system  of  liberal  education,  which 
has  grown  up  in  our  country.  It  is  no  abridgment 
of  privilege  to  us,  that  we  did  not  live  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  system,  to  take  part  with  the  wise  and 
the  good,  who  so  nobly  discharged  the  obligations 
of  that  age.  Our  Fathers  did  a  great  work,  when 
they  planted  "  a  ^^^  College "  in  the  new  world. 
It  was  a  foundation  for  many  generations,  and  their 
names  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
But  what  IB  a  foundation  without  a  superstructure  ? 
A  second  and  a  third  College,  in  due  time,  were  as 
much  needed  as  the  first ;  and  the  founding  of  Har^ 
vard  CoUege  was  not  "the  beginning  of  liberal 
education  for  a  continent^^  if  we  fail  to  carry  out 
the  system,  then  begun,  until  the  whole  continent^ 
from  sea  to  sea,  shall  be  amply  provided  with  simi- 
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lar  institutions.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  founding 
of  that  first  College  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
failure.  With  all  the  good  it  may  have  done  in  its 
sphere,  it  will  not  have  accomplished  its  end,  in  re- 
spect to  the  diflfiision  of  the  advantages  of  liberal 
learning  to  the  ever-increasing  and  wide-spreading 
population  of  our  country. 

It  was  never  intelligently  proposed  to  concen- 
trate these  advantages  in  a  single  University,  "  cum 
privilegio,"  nor  to  confine  them  to  a  few  Colleges, 
at  great  distances  from  each  other.  The  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  country,  the  prospective  increase  of 
population,  the  form  of  the  government,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  States,  and,  above  all,  the  Pro- 
testant principle  of  universal  education,  have  for- 
bid such  a  design ;  and  the  Colleges  have  adapted 
themselves  to  their  appropriate  spheres,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  state  of  things.  They  have  thus 
trained  the  public  mind  to  feel,  that  a  College,  in 
each  district  of  convenient  extent,  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  people.  It  is  therefore  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  our  country,  in  the  whole  extent  of 
it,  is  to  be  a  land  of  Colleges.  Our  system  of  edu- 
cation has  already  taken  its  form,  and  such  are  its 
tendencies.  The  impulses  of  the  better  informed 
of  the  people  are  also  in  the  same  direction.  Every 
new  State,  and  many  of  the  sects  of  religionists, 
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whether  evangelical  or  infidel,  will  have  their  Col- 
leges. There  wiU  be  no  lack  of  these  institutions, 
in  number,  name,  and  form.  The  danger,  indeed, 
is,  that  in  our  new  States,  they  will  be  more  numer- 
ous, than  can  be  consistent  with  their  proper  sup- 
port and  their  most  healthful  influence. 

Merely  to  increase  the  number  of  Colleges  in 
this  country,  therefore,  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
necessities  of  the  respective  fields  they  are  intended 
to  supply,  is  not  a  legitimate  end  of  CoUegial  par- 
pose  or  enterprise ;  for  here,  as  I  have  intimated, 
there  is  no  danger  of  failure.  There  wiU  be  Col- 
leges enough.  But  there  is  a  higher  aim  than  this, 
which  is  sought  by  the  enlightened  patrons  of  our 
College  system.  It  is  to  hold  up  an  elevated  stand- 
ard of  education  in  the  older  Colleges,  and  to  en- 
courage the  planting  of  new  ones  only  where  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect,  that  that  standard  will  be 
maintained.  Add  to  this  the  religious  aim,  which 
should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  and  you  have  the  system  of  education, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to  encourage 
and  patronize  in  our  new  and  rising  States. 

Look  now  at  the  present  and  prospective  rela- 
tions of  this  system  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
education  in  our  country.  As  a  religious  system,  it 
has  grown  up,  in  this  age,  to  a  degree  of  import- 
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ance,  which  was  not  dreamed  of  in  the  early  years 
of  our  history.  It  has  become,  providentially,  a 
part  of  a  greater,  a  far  more  extended  system,  than 
was  even  imagined  by  the  founders  of  our  first 
College.  Less  than  a  century  had  then  elapsed, 
after  the  age  of  Luther.  The  Reformation  was 
young.  Its  light  had  but  recently  begun  to  shine 
out  of  darkness.  Protestantism  had  but  just  taken 
root  in  Europe,  and  Puritanism^  that  still  better 
and  riper  fruit  of  the  Reformation,  had  scarcely 
been  known  fifty  years,  as  a  doctrine  and  a  life,  in 
the  Protestant  churches.  It  had  been  struggling 
for  existence,  and  rising  amid  tears  and  blood,  until 
it  found  an  asylum  in  a  land  not  before  inhabited 
by  civilized  man.  Here  it  began,  in  its  feebleness, 
to  plant  its  institutions  and  to  provide  for  a  future, 
whose  greatness  was  not  seen.  They  had  the  true 
faith.  They  trusted  in  God,  whom  they  came  hither 
to  serve.  But  of  what  God  would  do  with  them, 
or  with  their  influence,  on  a  new  and  unexplored 
continent,  they  were  necessarily  ignorant.  Who 
would  inhabit  the  land  ?  Would  their  posterity 
dwell,  side  by  side,  with  the  Aborigines,  for  whose 
education,  conversion,  and  civilization  they  intended 
to  provide  ?  Or  would  their  own  race  be  so  multi- 
plied, and  so  armed  with  power — and  with  apolo- 
gies, right  or  wrong — as  to  drive  out  the  heathen 
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before  them,  and  become  themselves  a  great  nation  ? 
These  were  questions,  to  which  there  was  no  answer 
in  nature,  nor  in  the  oracles  of  God.  They  went 
forward,  as  Abraham  did,  not  knowing  whither 
they  went.  But  they,  walked  in  the  steps  of  Abra- 
ham's faith,  and  the  God  of  Abraham  directed 
them.  They  planted  such  institutions  as  were 
pleasing  to  him,  to  whose  wisdom  they  committed 
their  adaptation  to  the  great  ends  of  his  provi- 
dence, whatever  might  be  its  developments  in  the 
future. 

But  two  hundred  years  have  produced  changes, 
of  which  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  could  have  had  no 
adequate  conception.  Should  they  now  rise  from 
the  dead,  to  see  what  we  see,  they  would  cry  out, 
"  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  O 
Lord,  be  all  the  praise."  Not  of  man,  but  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  fields  have  been  opened  for  the 
action  of  the  institutions  which  they  planted,  and 
cooperating  agencies  have  arisen,  which  give  to 
those  institutions  an  extent  of  influence,  far  beyond 
the  anticipations  of  any  man  on  earth  two  centu- 
ries ago. 

The  country  itself — ^how  marvellously  changed ! 
Then,  upon  its  border,  there  was  a  handful  of 
men.  Now,  it  has  opened  its  broad  bosom  to  a 
population  of  twenty-five   millions,   and    myriads 
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more  are  ruslimg  into  it,  while  its  natural  increase 
is  rapid  and  healtlifuL  The  red  men  of  the  forest 
and  of  the  prairie,  have  yielded  their  possessions  ixy 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  and,  of  vast  tracts  of  the 
land,  it  may  almost  be  said  in  the  language  of  the 
Prophet,  "  Her  wilderness  is  like  Eden,  and  her  de- 
sert like  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

Meantime  mighty  changes  have  been  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  the  world.  Governments  have 
been  meliorated,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  is 
increased  by  facilities  new  and  surprising.  New 
light  has  also  beamed  upon  the  relations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  men  of  faith  have  every  where  begun 
to  address  themselves,  in  good  earnest,  to  the  work 
of  the  world's  conversion. 

Of  the  agencies  which  are  already  in  operation, 
for  this  end,  some  of  the  most  eflfective  are  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies  of  our  own  country.  It  has  begun 
to  be  understood  and  felt,  by  all  in  our  churches 
who  care  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  that  our 
part  in  the  work  is  to  be  a  great  one.  We  have 
taken  the  field  under  this  impression.  Our  origin 
and  history,  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  we  enjoy, 
the  extent  of  our  territory,  its  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, and  mineral  wealth,  its  present  and  prospective 
population,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  govem- 
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ment  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  of  the  people,  and  the  fact 
that  Christianity — ^heaven-bom,  and  owning  no  au- 
thority bnt  that  of  the  Bible — ^is  the  religion  of  our 
churches,  all,  all  indicate,  that  we  have  a  great 
work  to  do.  Where  much  is  given,  much  is  re- 
quired. But  to  what  nation  on  the  globe  has  God 
given  so  rich  an  inheritance  as  this  ? 

Our  country  for  the  sake  of  the  world, 
therefore,  is  the  appropriate  watchword  of  Ameri- 
can Christians.  "  The  field  is  the  world ;"  and  the 
md^  upon  which  we  seize  first^  in  thought,  and  to 
which  the  eye  of  our  faith  should  ever  be  directed, 
is  the  glory  of  God  in  the  universal  triumphs  of  his 
grace.  But  the  means  adapted  to  this  end  are  nu- 
merous and  multiform.  In  the  vast  machinery  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  there  is  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel,  for  every  man  to  touch,  and  points  of  power, 
which  are  accessible  to  every  Christian  community, 
church,  or  nation.  And  there  is  a  precedence  and 
succession  of  these  points  of  religious  uifluence, 
which  is  beautiful  in  its  order.  Causes  must  pre- 
cede eflTects ;  and  it  is  clear  as  day,  that  if  we  would 
perform  the  great  Missionary  work,  which  devolves 
on  the  churches  of  this  country,  we  must  educate 
the  men,  whose  labors  are  indispensable  to  its  ac- 
complishment.   If  then  it  was  a  worthy  design  of 
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our  Fathers,  to  provide  for  "  the  training  up  of  a 
successive  ministry  in  the  counti^^  it  is  ours  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  a  ministry  sufficiently  nu- 
merous for  the  world-wide  enterprise  that  now  lies 
open  before  us.  We  have  not  only  our  posterity 
to  care  for,  but  the  destitute  of  all  lands ;  and  all 
our  Missionary  Societies,  both  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic, depend,  for  their  permanent  success,  on  the  pro- 
vision which  shall  contiuue  to  be  made  for  Collegi- 
ate and  Theological  education  in  this  country. 

How  cheering  and  gi*atefiil  to  reflect,  that  we 
have  come  to  tins  time,  and  to  these  high  responsi- 
bilities, with  a  system  of  education,  formed  to  our 
hands,  which,  iu  its  essential  characteristics,  is  suited 
to  our  advanced  position,  and  to  its  recently  de- 
veloped relations  to  the  conversion  of  the  world ! 
Religious  in  its  aim,  its  foundations  were  laid  in 
faith  and  prayer ;  and  long  experience  has  shown  it 
to  be  adapted  to  the  religious  ends  for  which  it  was 
designed.  It  has  been  owned  of  God,  iu  the  train- 
ing of  the  educated  ministry  of  the  country,  for  two 
hundred  years.  It  is  stUl,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  religious  men,  and  is  producing  the  same 
results.  It  is  manifestly  capable  of  accommodating 
itself  to  any  extent  of  territory,  and  to  any  amount 
of  population,  to  which  the  nation  may  grow.  It 
needs  only  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  to  accom- 
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pUsh  all  that  may  be  desired,  in  the  way  of  educar 
tion,  to  supply  a  competent  ministry  for  every 
opening  field,  until  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  to 
all  on  the  earth  who  have  ears  to  hear. 

I  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  necessity  and 
religious  importance  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educaiion  ai  the 
West:' 

This  Society  is  the  child  of  Home  Missions.  It 
was  bom  of  the  Missionary  spirit,  and  its  object  is 
to  provide  laborers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Missionary  cause.  Its  necessity  became  apparent  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  which  it  is  thus  de- 
signed to  promote*     It  was  on  this  wise. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  was  planting  its 
laborers  on  the  Western  field.  They  were  educated 
men.  They  had  been  trained  up  under  the  system 
of  educatiop,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They  knew 
its  importance  to  the  develop  J.ent  of  the  religious 
resources  of  a  Christian  community,  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  And  there  were  spread  out  before  them 
great  States,  now  in  their  infancy,  but  soon  to  be 
fiill  of  people,  mighty  in  wealth  and  power.  These 
they  would  reconcile  to  God.  They  desired  and 
sought  their  salvation  and  that  of  their  posterity. 
But  what  were  they — ^the  few  missionaries  on  the 
field,  and  all  that  could  be  expected  to  join  them 
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from  the  older  States — ^what  were  they,  to  the 
rushing  of  the  people  from  the  East,  and  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe?  They  Contemplated  the 
greatness  of  the  Missionary  work,  and  to  them  it 
was  the  clearest  of  all  truths,  the  most  manifest  of 
all  Providential  indications,  that  they  too,  like  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  ought  ^^hetimes  to  endeavor  the 
erection  of  a  College,"  in  each  of  the  rising  States  of 
their  labors  and  prayers,  "  for  the  training  up  of  a 
successive  ministry  in  the  country."  Worthy  men 
were  they  of  such  an  ancestry — worthy  of  such  a 
training.  They  took  counsel  together  on  their  sev- 
eral fields.  They  consulted  the  wisdom  of  experience 
in  the  older  States.  They  made  their  appeal  to  such 
local  interests  and  religious  principle  as  could  be 
awakened  to  aid  them,  in  the  new  communities 
which  they  designed  to  bless.  They  committed  the 
cause  to  God,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  Missionary 
toils,  they  put  their  hands  to  the  work  of  laying 
foundations,  for  the  advancement  of  education,  on  a 
scale  in  some  measure  answerable  to  the  great  and 
growing  necessities  of  the  field. 

Thus  were  originated  the  institutions  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  which  first  united  in  seeking 
the  organization  and  aid  of  this   Society.*     The 

*  These  were,  Lane  Seminary,  Western  Reserve  College,  and 
Marietta  College,  Ohio ;  Illinois  College,  in  Illinois ;  and  Wa- 
bash College,  Indiana. 
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founders  of  these  institutions,  from  their  very  begin- 
ning, were  aware  of  their  partial  and  necessary 
dependence,  for  a  time,  upon  Eastern  benevolence. 
Aid  was  liberally  pledged  from  Eastern  sources,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  make  their  appeals  to  our 
churches,  for  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed  to 
sustain  their  Instructors,  from  year  to  year,  until 
permauent  endowments  should  be  secured.  Their 
necessities  soon  became  matters  of  fact,  and  often  of 
painful  experience ;  and  they  availed  themselves  of 
this  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  churches  of  the  older 
States.  In  the  mean  time,  numerous  other  Colleges 
had  been  projected  in  the  West,  moved  by  the  mul- 
tifarious impulses  of  a  discordant  and  enterprising 
people.  These  also  looked  to  the  Eastern  churches 
for  aid.  Applications  were  thus  coming  to  us  from 
every  portion  of  the  West.  But  they  were  without 
concert,  and  often  conflicting  in  their  claims.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  in  many  cases  the  gifts  of  benevo- 
lence were  utterly  wasted  in  ill-judged  and  imprac- 
ticable schemes.  Good  men  were  becoming  weary 
of  the  uncertainties  of  Western  Institutions,  and  of 
the  exhaustless  multiplicity  of  their  demands. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  intelligent  observers  of 
this  state  of  things,  that  a  Society  was  needed,  to 
select,  on  the  Western  field,  such  projected  Institu- 
tions as  should  be  found  worthy  of  special  assistance, 
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to  combine  their  applications,  and  commend  them 
to  the  Eastern  churches  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
on  the  effective  and  economical  plan  of  a  single  and 
concentrated  agency.  The  Society  was  accordingly 
formed,  on  whose  Eighth  Anniversary  we  are  here 
assembled.  Its  object  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  useless  drafts  upon  Eastern  benevolence,  on 
behalf  of  Colleges,  which  have  been  or  may  be 
projected  at  the  West,  and  to  provide  a  channel, 
through  which  the  purer  streams  of  sympathy  and 
fellowship  with  those  who  are  laboring  in  the  great 
cause  of  Western  education,  may  continue  to  flow 
on  undisturbed,  with  the  copiousness  and  strength 
of  a  mighty  river. 

Such  were  the  origin  and  object  of  our  Society. 
That  the  time  for  its  organization  and  efforts  had 
fiilly  come,  is  more  and  more  manifest,  as  it  advances 
in  its  work.  Its  doings  are  before  the  public  in  its 
Annual  Keports,  and  its  immense  usefulness  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged  at  the  West,  in  the  timely  and 
essential  aid  it  has  afforded  to  eight  Western  Insti- 
tutions. Three  of  these,  through  its  cooperation, 
are  already  placed  upon  permanent  foundations  of 
endowment.  The  othera  are  laboring  with  the  hope 
of  attaining,  in  a  few  years,  the  same  position  of 
independence  and  perpetuity.  It  has  inspired  the 
fiiends  of  Christian  education  at  the  West  with 
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fresh  courage  and  confidence ;  and  as  the  population 
advances  to  take  possession  of  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories, they  are  already  looking  about  them,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Society,  for  points  of  influence 
and  promise,  at  which  to  plant  other  Colleges  and 
Seminaries,  as  the  people  shall  have  need.  Who 
will  not  say,  that  this  is  as  it  should  be  ?  It  places 
the  East  in  communion  with  the  West.  It  af- 
fords an  opportunity  of  adapting  existing  means  to 
desired  ends.  It  causes  the  gi*eat  hearts  of  our 
churches.  Eastern  and  Western,  to  beat  in  sympathy 
with  each  other ;  and  secures,  under  God,  the  grad- 
ual and  healthful  extension  of  our  own  Puritan  sys- 
tem of  liberal  education. 

And  the  Institutions  aided  by  this  Society  have 
received  the  seal  of  the  Divine  approbation.  Like 
the  Colleges  of  the  older  States,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  are  earnestly  inculcated,  these 
Western  Colleges,  while  yet  in  their  infancy,  have 
been  the  scenes  of  the  most  interesting  awakenings 
and  revivals  of  religion.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
have  been  converted  in  them.  Nor  was  this  a  result 
unlooked  for,  or  unsought.  It  has  been  in  answer 
to  prayer  and  earnest  endeavor.  It  is  but  a  con- 
tinued Divine  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Colleges, 
when  conducted  on  religious  principles,  are  among 
the  most  favored  scenes  of  those  gracious  influences 
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wWcli  convert  the  soul.  They  are  .thus  not  only  the 
educators  of  the  young  men  who  resort  to  them,  but, 
in  many  cases,  the  means  of  their  conversion.  It  is 
indeed  the  glory  of  our  educational  system,  and  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted,  that  in  so 
many  instances  it  enlists  the  men  whom  it  trains 
for  the  ministry.  Well  may  we  regard  our  Colleges 
as  missionaiy  institutions,  since,  in  them,  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  is  so  often  enkindled  and  cherished, 
by  the  light,  and  truth,  and  spiritual  influences, 
with  which  they  are  wont  to  be  favored  and  blessed. 
Surely  too  the  Society,  which  secures  the  existence 
and  the  religious  character  and  influence  of  such 
Institutions,  in  the  rising  States  of  this  vast  Repub- 
lic, is  none  other  than  a  great  helper  of  the  Mission- 
ary cause.  And  if  the  Puritan  principle  and  aim  of 
our  educational  system  at  the  West,  are  endangered 
by  the  competition  of  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  as 
they  doubtless  are,  then  our  Society  is  indispensable, 
and  we  should  value  its  continued  existence  and  its 
vigorous  operations,  as  we  would  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, in  its  power  to  save. 

Then,  let  this  Society  live.  Let  it  live  in  the 
hearts  and  the  prayers  of  the  churches.  Let  it  be 
sustained  by  the  friends  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions of  liberty  and  law.  By  the  liberal  contributions 
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of  all  who  love  the  cause  in  which  it  labors,  let  it 
be  famished  with  the  sinews  of  power  for  its  great 
work.  And  thus  supported,  let  it  be  relied  on,  as 
the  right  arm  of  the  strength  of  the  new  andlising 
Missionary  Colleges  of  the  West.  L^t  it  move  on 
from  strength  to  strength,  until  it  shall  have  planted 
its  Institutions  in  every  new  State  which  is  yet  to 
be  formed,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  West  to  be 
supplied.  Child  of  Home  Missions,  as  it  is,  let  it 
live  and  labor,  until  it  shall  have  accomplished  all 
that  the  Home  Missionary  cause,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  shall  demand  of  it.  Then, 
when  this  Society  shall  have  done  its  work,  it  shall 
be  said  of  it,  with  more  truth  than  is  expressed  in 
the  poetic  conception  of  the  relation  of  human  in- 
fancy to  age, 

"  The  child's  the  father  of  the  man." 

It  will  have  produced,  in  far  larger  measure,  that 
of  which  it  was  born ;  and  the  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  fii-st  last.  The  Missionary  spirit  will  live, 
and  the  Colleges  planted  by  the  aid  of  this  Society 
will  live,  to  illustrate,  to  all  coming  ages,  the  heav- 
enly sympathies  of  the  principles  in  which  they 
originated. 

These  Institutions  will  be  fellow-laborers  with 
the  Puritan  Colleges  of  the  older  States.    The  dif- 
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ference  in  their  ages  will  be  forgotten  in  the  abiding 
firmness  of  their  foundations  and  the  amplitude  of 
their  provisions.  They  will  no  more  need  to  ask 
for  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  "  peck  of  com,"  but  the 
gold  of  California  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will 
be  tributary  to  their  ever-increasing  means  of  im- 
provement and  usefulness.  The  intellectual "  riches 
of  the  Gentiles"  shall  come  to  them.  With  every 
desirable  advantage  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
their  sons  will  be  among  the  children  of  the  light 
and  of  the  day.  From  the  bosom  of  sanctified  sci- 
ence, shall  they  go  forth  in  myriads,  to  bless  the 
world,  to  "  build  the  old  wastes"  of  other  lands,  and 
to  "  raise  up  the  former  desolations." 

On  the  vast  field  of  their  toils  and  triumphs, 
they  will  meet  with  the  sons  of  the  Missionary  Col- 
leges of  Africa,  of  China,  of  India,  and  of  Oceanica. 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand,  shall  they  labor, 
tin  all  the  realms  of  earth  shall  be  restored,  like 
themselves,  to  brotherhood  and  love.  Neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more. 

''  Giant  aggregate  of  nations  ! 
Glorious  whole  of  glorious  parts  !" 

And  He,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  shall  reign. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
this  world.    To  this  end  are  directed  aU  our  Mis- 
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sionary  plans  and  labors.  But  to  its  achievement, 
in  its  time,  a  condition  indispensable  is  education ; 
Christian,  liberal  education,  the  education  of  the 
ministry  of  the  church ;  the  very  system  of  education 
which  it  is  our  object  to  promote  and  extend.  Yes, 
the  consummation  of  all  things  will  be  delayed,  until 
the  gospel  shall  be  preached  by  a  living  ministry  to 
every  creature.  And  they  that  preach  must  be 
"  faithful  men" — "  able  to  teach."  There  is  no  prom- 
ise in  the  gospel,  that  by  the  sounding  of  "  rams' 
horns"  a  nation  shall  be  converted.  Nor  are  we  to 
look  for  miracles,  in  any  form,  to  consuumiate  what 
it  has  pleased  God  to  promise  only  through  the 
preaching  of  his  word. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  false  religion  to  hope  that 
God  will  convert  the  world  by  a  miracle.  But 
they  that  have  the  true  faith  must  show  it  by  their 
works.  As  the  "  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  pre- 
cious fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for 
it,"  and  waters  and  weeds  his  field,  in  hope,  to  the 
season's  end,  so  must  we  plant  and  cherish  those 
permanent  institutions,  those  "trees  of  centuries," 
which  are  adapted  to  yield  fruits  of  righteousness 
in  all  time  to  come.  Let;  then,  the  whole  earth  be 
studded  with  these  pointe  of  light ;  let  Puritan  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries,  in  all  lands,  send  out  their 
sons,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
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the  myriads  of  this  earth's  population,  and  our  Mis- 
sionary work  will  be  done.  The  tithes  will  all  be  in 
the  storehouse.  The  Lord  will  be  proved  herewith ; 
and  who  shall  say,  that  he  will  not  open  to  the 
earth  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  out  a  bless- 
ing upon  all  people,  "  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it  ?" 

"  Fly  swifter  round,  ye  wheels  of  time, 
And  bring  the  welcome  day." 
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ADDRESS. 


The  distribution  of  power  among  the  citizens  is  a 
characteristic  principle  of  our  national  government.  To 
avoid  centralization,  to  the  utmost  degree  consistent  with 
the  unity  of  the  country,  was  the  aim  of  its  illustrious 
founders. 

This  feature  of  our  government  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  a  very  important  advance  toward  the  most 
perfect  condition  of  human  society ;  as  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  organizations  of  Europe.  And  there  are 
times  and  occasions,  when  it  is  legitimate  to  congratulate 
one  another  on  these  advantages ;  and  to  render  thanks 
for  them,  subordinately,  to  our  fathers ;  supremely,  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.  But,  another  duty  equally  devolves 
npon  ns;  to  survey,  at  times,  the  responsibilities,  and 
perhaps,  the  perils  arising  from  this  position. 

We  should  distinctly  see  what  we  were  abandoning, 
when,  in  constructing  the  civil,  and  especially  the  eccle- 
siastical estates,  we  discarded  the  monarchical  element. 
We  of  choice  relinquished  the  advantages  of  the  central 
eye,  and  the  central  hand  ;  providing  no  official  observer, 
who  might,  from  a  commanding  point,  survey  the  spiritual, 
nor  even  the  intellectual  necessities  of  the  country ;  and 
famishing  no  central  power  to  supply  these  wants 
when  they  are  seen.    And  this  has  become  an  evil  of 
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peculiar  magnitade  in  the  recent  history  of  the  country. 
Its  unparalleled  growth  in  population,  and  its  geographi- 
cal expansion,  have  made  these  wants  the  more  intense 
and  urgent.  Society  outstrips  the  natural  growth  of  its 
own  institutions ;  like  a  luxuriant  vine  lifting  its  bold  and 
vigorous  branches  beyond  all  the  supports  which  an  ordi- 
nary foresight  had  provided.  And  the  very  districts,  in 
which  the  higher  instruments  of  civilization  and  of  evan- 
gelization are  most  needed,  are  often  the  most  unlikely  to 
provide  them ;  the  adventurous  settlers  of  new  countries 
being  generally  most  regardful  of  their  material  neces- 
sities. Besides  this  rapid  growth  and  expansion  from 
domestic  causes,  we  have  likewise  opened  a  wide  door  to 
every  foreign  influence,  friendly  or  unfriendly.  The  evil 
from  abroad,  thus  combining  with  the  native  ignorance 
and  wickedness,  makes  a  formidable  power  among  us, 
against  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  social  order. 

But,  this  disadvantage  is  attended  with  an  advantage 
of  much  importance.  The  servants  of  Christ  can  enter 
this  field,  and  occupy  its  length  and  breadth,  without  any 
obstruction. 

The  voluntary  principle,  in  which  we  glory,  has  indeed 
no  value  to  an  indolent,  selfish  and  worldly  church.  It 
will  even  prove  an  immeasurable  evil  to  our  land,  if  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  is  not  found  in  some  of 
our  citizens,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  secure  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  observation  of  the  entire  field ;  watch- 
ing, with  a  patriotic  and  Christian  solicitude,  the  progress 
and  the  perils  of  particular  sections,  and  of  the  whole 
country  ;  and  if  there  be  not  a  hand  outstretched  to  help 
the  weak,  and  to  work  for  the  indolent,  so  far  as  to  give 
the  whole  country  all  the  institutions  necessary  to  form  a 
Christian  civilization. 

Two  principles,  then,  are  fundamental  to  our  spiritual 
prosperity  as  a  nation. 
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The  first  is,  that  —  Every  interest  really  distinct 
nature,  must  be  committed  by  the  whole  churchy  to  a  small 
executive  body. 

This  CoEntnittee  must  hold  itself  responsible  to  every 
friend  of  that  interest ;  and  render  to  the  Christian  public 
an  annual  account  of  its  labors.  Thus  it  will  be  the  eye 
and  the  hand  of  the  church.  This,  we  find  by  experi- 
ence, to  be  the  best  form  of  centralization  to  secure 
thorough  observation  and  action  ;  and  it  is  adopted  by  all 
our  religious  institutions. 

How  many  interests,  and  which,  are  sufiiciently  dis- 
tinct, to  require  a  separate  management,  may  not  always 
be  easily  determined.  But  we  must  take  special  care  that 
no  vital  interest  be  neglected. 

Another  essential  principle  is,  that  —  The  whole  field 
must  be  regarded  as  one. 

Whatever  may  be  our  sectional  prejudices,  local  attach* 
ments,  or  local  duties,  the  whole  country,  though  divided 
for  civil  purposes  into  thirty-one  sections,  for  spiritual 
purposes  must  be  regarded  as  one.  Its  interests  are  a 
unit.  Tital  bonds  connect  its  remotest  parts  to  each  other. 
It  is  not  a  mechanical  agglomeration  of  masses,  having 
no  mutual  affinities ;  but  a  living  body,  whose  remotest 
members  are  bound  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole 
body,  by  living  cords  of  nervous  sensibility,  to  report  to 
the  head  and  heart  its  weakness  or  its  pains ;  and  by 
living  cords  of  nervous  energy,  to  carry  the  strength  of 
the  strong  to  the  weak,  the  skill  of  the  instructed  to  the 
help  of  the  untaught ;  that  the  body  may  preserve  its 
symmetry  and  its  health.  Our  country  is  a  living  body, 
with  its  arteries  and  veins ;  making  a  moral  circulation 
complete ;  by  which  one  life,  one  type,  one  tone  is  secured 
to  the  whole.  If  there  is  blood  at  the  heart,  it  will  soon 
be  found  coursing  out  to  one  extreme  member  here,  and 
another  there.  If  there  is  blood,  healthful  or  poisoned,  in 
some  remote  member  now,  it  will  soon  be  brought  back 
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again  to  affect  the  longs  and  the  heart.  It  will  be  there- 
fore but  a  poor,  Bhort-eighted  selfishness,  that  shall  make 
the  central  organs  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  circulation 
going  on  at  the  extremities. 

From  these  general  principles,  then,  we  may  descend  to 
a  consideration  of  some  particular  consequences  which 
they  involve. 

The  education  of  the  Western  people  is  a  common  want ; 
as  really  important  to  us  as  to  them.  Not,  indeed,  if  life's 
great  work  is  a  mere  scramble  for  the  chief  places  at  its 
feasts ;  not,  if  the  love  of  country  has  become  an  obso- 
lete phrase ;  but  really  so,  if  there  are  such  moral  units 
as  one's  country ;  the  church  of  God  ;  the  human  race. 
Our  kindred  have  not  severed  the  ties  of  nature  by 
changing  their  apartment  in  the  great  family-mansion. 
Our  neighbors  have  not  expatriated  themselves,  so  long  as 
the  eagle  is  their  ensign,  and  the  stripes  and  stars  wave 
over  them.  Their  wants  are  still  ours ;  theit  welfare  and 
their  woe  are  still  a  portion  of  our  own.  Nor  can  we 
afford,  on  even  more  selfish  grounds,  to  suffer  a  low  type 
of  civilization  to  prevail  in  the  new  States ;  and  especially 
those  which  contain  the  elements  of  great  commercial 
enterprise.  Every  year  is  drawing  us  into  a  closer  contact 
with  our  remotest  neighbors.  Our  relations  to  that  com- 
mon compact,  the  Constitution  ;  the  common  interest  we 
have  in  the  National  Legislature  and  ELcecutive,  are  reali- 
ties which  call  upon  our  prudence  to  take  part  with  our 
patriotism,  and  look  after  the  condition  of  society  in  these 
new  and  growing  States.  If  great  ignorance  prevails 
there,  except  on  the  one  absorbing  subject  of  trade ;  if 
great  moral  and  social  evils  take  root  there,  we  inevitably 
feel  it  in  every  fibre  of  our  civil,  social  and  religious  being. 
Mighty  enemies  have  sworn,  like  Hannibal,  undying 
enmity  to  our  Republic.  Popery,  Infidelity,  Luxury 
and  Pride,  are  formidable  Princes  leagued  under  one 
mightier  than  them  all.    If  they  succeed  in  sapping  any 
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portion  of  the  wall,  they  weaken  the  whole  length  of  our 
line  of  defence.  Through  the  extent,  freedom  and  facil- 
ity of  intercourse ;  through  the  vast  power  of  legislation 
committed  to  the  Congress,  — a  body  that  bears  in  itself 
the  local  impress  of  each  section ;  through  the  prerogative 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislature,  chosen  as  they  are  by 
all  the  people,  to  control  all  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers ;  we  can  never,  as  men,  as  Americans,  or  as  Chris- 
tians, look  with  indifference  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  any  State  or  section  of  our  vast  country. 
All  this  people  bear  the  same  sacred  trust  of  freedom,  of 
Christianity,  of  the  rights  and  hopes  of  man,  and  of 
unborn  millions.  All  have  an  equal  power;  whether 
native  or  foreign  in  birth ;  whether  friends  or  enemies  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom ;  whether  virtuous  or  vicious ; 
whether  friends  or  enemies  of  the  gospel, — all  have  an 
equal  power  to  carry  out  or  to  defeat  the  great  ends  of  our 
Fathers,  and  Che  higher  ends  of  our  Redeemer-King. 
We  can  never,  therefore,  hear  with  indifference  from  our 
Southern  brethren  the  unqualified  declaration,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  peculiar  institutions.  Neither 
can  we  look  with  indifference  upon  efforts  among  our- 
selves to  promote  a  change  in  their  domestic  economy 
and  their  civil  code,  without  their  cordial  consent.  If 
they  mean  by  their  doctrine,  only  to  condemn  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  our  interference,  we  fully  justify  them. 
As  a  political  axiom  we  adopt  it.  But  if  they  offer  it  as 
a  principle  regulating  our  fraternal  relations,  we  not  only 
refuse  assent  to  its  truth,  but  reject  it  as  a  principle  involv- 
ing a  cruel,  selfish  and  unjust  indifference  to  the  most  sacred 
bonds  that  have  united  any  modern  people.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Northern  movement  often  displays  a 
tyrannical  and  preposterous  disregard  of  the  personal  rights 
and  freedom  of  those  whose  opinions  and  institutions  we 
would  change. 
I  speak  for  no  electioneering  purpose ;  for  no  increase 
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of  the  incense  which  is  now  smoking  so  profusely  before 
our  National  idol.  I  speak  rather  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian, than  a  citizen,  when  I  say,  that  next  to  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  in  Christ,  and  the  ties  of  kindred,  I  deem 
nothing  on  earth  more  sacred  than  the  bond  which  gives 
political  unity  to  twenty-five  milliQns  of  people  under  such 
a  constitution,  on  such  a  territory,  and  in  such  a  period  of 
the  world's  history.  And  I  speak  of  it  before  this  Society, 
because  our  success  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
our  people  believe  and  feel  the  unity  of  the  American 
Republic. 

We  have  found  no  cause  so  difficult  to  commend  to  the 
American  church,  as  that  of  educating  her  sons  for  the 
ministry.  And  when  to  the  want  of  sympathy  with  this 
vital  interest  is  added  the  remoteness  of  the  field  of  our 
labors,  the  abyss  seems  to  many  impassable. 

We  then  have  one  country.  There  are  with  us  family- 
governments  by  millions,  town-governments  by  thousands, 
state-governments  by  tens ;  but  the  American  Republic  is 
one  ;  its  interests  are  one.  "  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  Mackinaw  may  be  north, 
and  New  Orleans  may  be  south ;  Maine  may  be  east,  and 
California  west;  but,  east  or  west,  south  or  north,  "if 
one  member  suffer,  all  suffer  with  it ; "  if  one  is  weak,  all 
have  an  interest  in  strengthening  it. 

We  must  then,  fellow  citizens,  fellow  Protestants,  fellow 
Christians,  we  must  take  lofty  ground,  broad  views ;  broad 
as  our  territory,  broad  as  our  circle  of  political  influence 
on  the  nations ;  broad  as  our  circle  of  missionary  opera- 
tions. We  must  devote  time  to  a  careful  survey  of  our 
whole  country;  we  must  volunteer  for  Christ  and  our 
people  and  our  race,  to  survey  the  whole  field,  and  esti- 
mate all  wants  as  common  wants,  and  all  interests  as 
one. 

There  are  two  forms  of  migration  in  our  country,  having 
results  fully  corresponding  to  their  spirit.    One  is  purely 
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secular  and  selfish  ;  the  other  is  Christian.  It  has  been 
flo  from  the  beginning.  We  had  on  one  side  the  Puritan 
and  Huguenot,  and  on  the  other  the  Cavalier  and  Mer- 
chant Adventurer.  So  many  other  causes  have  come  in 
to  modify  the  character  of  the  older  States,  that  we  cannot 
refer  to  their  present  character  in  illustration  of  this  point. 
But  in  the  recently  organized  communities  it  is  very 
striking.  Galesburg,  Oberlin,  Marietta,  and  many  others 
were  Christian  colonies ;  and  they,  like  the  Pilgrims, 
commenced  their  existence  with  churches,  schools  and 
colleges.  But  the  great  majority  of  villages,  cities  and 
States,  being  founded  in  a  merely  adventurous  spirit  of 
business,  the  consequence  is,  that,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
long  before  the  common  school  can  be  established  ;  still 
longer  is  the  interval  before  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
can  be  furnished ;  still  longer,  before  a  high  literary  insti- 
tution can  be  organized  and  sustained.  Depending  on  a 
precarious  foreign  supply  of  teachers  and  of  pastors,  there 
is  a  fearful  period  of  financial  prosperity,  without  a  cor- 
responding intellectual  and  religious  progress.  A  few 
men,  educated  under  more  favorable  influences,  feel  the 
urgent  want ;  but  they  can  do  little  to  remove  it. 

<*  We  that  are  strong,"  said  one  taught  and  commission- 
ed of  Christ,  "  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.'' 
The  Western  churches  are  weak.  This  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  their  circumstances  with  those  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  Atlantic  colonies,  and  of  missionaries  to  the 
heathen.  The  missionaries  are  weak,  because  they  are  a 
few  persons  laboring  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  organiza- 
tion, which  they  are  to  overthrow,  and  a  venerated  public 
sentiment  which  they  are  to  change.  The  early  churches 
of  the  colonies  were  weak,  because  they  partook  of  the 
infancy  of  society  around  them.  But  time  is  not  with 
the  missionary,  precisely  what  it  is  with  our  new  settle- 
ments. The  sooner,  indeed,  he  begins  to  labor  success- 
fully, the  more  individuals  may  be  blessed  by  his  influence. 
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Bat  a  delay  of  one  generation,  painful  as  it  is,  is  merely 
delay.  It  will  not  determine  the  question,  whether  that 
community  is  to  become  Christian  or  infidel.  And  the 
early  colonial  churches  could  afford  to  grow  slowly,  be- 
cause society  was  growing  slowly.  But  in  our  new 
States  it  is  not  so.  Society  is  takiuR  shape,  with  a  ra- 
pidity probably  never  known  in  man's  history.  While 
natural  increase  is  taking  place  under  the  most  favoring 
circumstances,  the  nations  abroad  are  hastening  the  work 
by  importing  stones  and  timber  for  constructing  inde- 
pendent and  confederated  empires.  The  moulding  and 
shaping  these  tribes  of  our  Israel,  must  come,  either  from 
accident  and  selfish  passions ;  from  the  emissaries  of  anti- 
Christ  ;  or,  from  Christ's  servants.  And  what  is  done,  must 
be  done  quickly.  Ten  years  is  a  long  business-life  in 
their  great  commercial  towns.  It  is  this  peculiar  fact  that 
gives  such  painful  prominence  to  the  inability  of  the 
Western  churches  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  around 
them.  This  feebleness  consists  in  their  limited  numbers, 
and  the  want  of  money.  They  are  really  called  on  by 
their  circumstances  to  do  in  their  infancy,  what  belongs 
to  churches  fully  developed. 

They  have  not  ministers  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  growing  and  widely-scattered  population.  Nor  can  the 
Eastern  States  ever  furnish  them  enough.  They  must 
therefore  have  colleges  of  their  own.  There  is  a  painful  de- 
ficiency of  good  teachers  too ;  nay,  of  any  kind  of  teachers. 
The  current  of  commercial  enterprise  sweeps  over  the 
most  important  towns,  bearing  away  the  energy  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  mind  from  all  higher  wants. 
The  Eastern  churches  are  doing  a  great  work  in  sending 
teachers  to  the  Western  States.  But  they  never  can 
educate  that  people  by  that  means.  It  is  but  an  indish 
pensable  provisional  arrangement. 

And  yet  the  Western  churches  have  not  the  ability  to 
meet  this  want.    They  are  generally  small  in  numbers. 
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Hundreds  of  them  are  missionary-churches,  composed  of 
faithful  men  who  are  struggling  for  the  very  life  of  their 
own  little  bands.  And  to  whom  shall  they  look  for  aid 
in  those  more  public  enterprises?  To  the  community 
around  them?  But  there  is  weakness  too.  The  new 
States  are  strong  in  enterprise,  and  in  practical  sense. 
But  they  are  weak  financially.  Exhaustless  riches  in  the 
soil,  but  the  absence  of  the  means  of  constructing  roads  to 
make  their  produce  marketable,  are  the  prominent  features 
of  Western  society,  commercially  considered.  The  want 
of  a  circulating  medium  is  the  paralysis  of  Western  en- 
terprise. It  is  undoubtedly  a  salutary  check ;  but  it  has 
also  its  disadvantages  ;  and  chiefly  this,  that  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  people  generally  to  get  beyond  merely 
providing  for  their  present  bodily  wants.  The  wealthiest, 
the  most  benevolent  men  in  the  country,  can  do  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  work  that  lies  before  them. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  likewise,  a 
lamentable  lack  of  zeal,  a  low  estimate  of  education. 
The  few  who  prize  it,  are  unable  to  secure,  in  most  cases, 
any  efELcient  legislation  in  regard  to  their  colleges  or 
common  schools.  And  in  many  instances  a  superficial 
zeal  has  exhausted  itself  in  mere  legislation. 

Now  the  few  there  who  understand  with  us,  that  a 
thorough  educational  system  is  a  prime  want  of  any  com- 
munity, are  weak.  And  we  that  are  strong,  should  bear 
their  infirmities.  If  they  are  in  painful  want,  we  should 
realize  the  sense  of  it  as  our  own  ;  for  that  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  If  they  come  to  us  with  importunate  exhibitions 
of  their  necessities,  we  should  remember  where  we  go 
daily  with  our  importunate  requests;  and  recalling  the 
reception  we  meet  with,  as  the  Holy  Writ  expresses  it, 
?'  be  ye  therefore  followers,"  (MtfirjTai)  imitators  "of  God, 
as  dear  children."  Their  case  should  be  particularly  sur- 
veyed, their  burden  cheerfully  shared ;  for  that  is  another 
law  of  the  kingdom,  "  bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
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We  are  strong  in  the  maturity  of  oar  religious  and  social 
institutions ;  in  the  ability  to  sustain  them ;  in  the  facil- 
ities for  affecting  public  sentiment ;  and  strong  in  the 
means  of  aiding  our  brethren. 

The  great  practical  question  then  meets  us, — 'How 
shall  that  people  be  educated  under  Christian  influences  ? ' 
We  begin  our  reply  to  the  inquiry  by  stating : 
That  Colleges  abb  indispensable  heans  or  a  thobt 

OUOH  CUBISTIAN  KDUCATION  TO  ANY  PEOPLE. 

So  long  as  mind  shall  be  superior  to  matter,  so  long 
will  mental  culture  transcend  every  other  interest  to  man 
and  to  society.  So  long  as  society  shall  require  for  ita 
mental  culture,  teachers,  schools,  editors,  authors,  orators, 
clergymen,  so  long  will  the  college  be  the  comer-stone  of 
the  whole  system  of  public  education.  The  day  is  past 
with  us,  when  it  might  be  believed  that  tinkers  and  cob^ 
biers  could  turn  their  hand  to  patching  the  soul,  whenever 
the  other  branches  of  their  business  happened  to  be  slack. 
We  have  come  to  believe  that  a  man  cannot  properly  repair 
an  old  shoe,  unless  he  has  learned  of  some  competent ' 
teacher  how  it  is  to  be  done*  And  we  have  applied  the 
same  rule  to  the  cultivation  of  mind.  We  have  presidents 
of  colleges  who  have  too  much  honesty  and  good  sense 
to  offer  themselves  as  good  gardeners ;  they  never  were 
taught,  and  therefore  they  do  not  know  ;  they  are 
honest,  and  therefore  do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  they 
just  as  firmly  believe  that  a  man  merely  educated  for 
gardening,  could  not  take  the  place  of  a  cultivator  of 
mind  ;  because  there  are  flowers  and  fruits  of  which  ha 
never  even  dreamed ;  and  the  great  laws  of  nature,  in 
the  growth  and  maturing  of  mental  plants,  he  has  never 
studied.  Let  him  then,  as  an  honest  man,  stick  to  the 
spade ;  and  let  other  men  undertake  the  work  of  teaching. 
To  sustain  the  profession  of  teachers  at  its  due  elevation, 
colleges  of  the  highest  order  are  indispensable* 

A  Christiao  civilizatioo  demands  alao  a  IhorongUy 
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educated  literary  corpe*  The  periodical  press  is  now 
mightier  in  these  States,  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any 
other  period  or  part  of  the  world,  if  we  include  in  our 
estimate  both  the  extent  of  circulation,  and  the  reediting 
the  products  of  foreign  roiud.  And  yet  perhaps  there  is 
no  post  of  importance  into  which  so  many  incompetent 
persons  hare  thrust  themselves,  as  into  that  of  editorship. 
This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  Western  States,  where  many 
adventurers  have  undertaken  to  guide  the  public  mind  by 
their  daily  teachings  and  counsels.  I  do  not  deny  that 
some  of  our  best  editors  never  entered  a  college ;  and  that 
a  mere  classical  education  will  not  make  an  editor.  But 
the  mere  increase  of  educated  men  creates  a  demand  for 
a  higher  tone  of  editorship ;  thus  contributing  indirectly 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  press.  And  if  that  education 
has  been  controlled  by  Christian  ic\Puences,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  corrupt  press  long  to  maintain  its  ground. 

To  furnish  a  competent  ministry,  to  prepare  competent 
teachers,  to  elevate  the  literature  of  the  daily  press,  to 
advance  truth  and  righteousness  in  that  great,  growing 
and  interesting  Terra  Nova,  the  States  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Christian  colleges  are  of 
supreme  importance. 

But  it  has  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  our  colleges  are 
not  strictly  religious  institutions.  And  in  many  ways  we 
may  observe  a  departure  from  the  deeply  religious  affec- 
tion of  the  Puritans  for  the  college.  This  may  be  account- 
ed for,  but  cannot  be  justified.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment  that  these  institutions  be  cherished  in  the  ten- 
derest  sympathies  of  our  churches,  and  sustained  by  their 
prayers  as  well  as  their  purse.  It  is  true  that  some  col- 
leges have  not  manifested  a  peculiarly  religious  spirit ;  that 
some  may  renounce  the  gospel  of  our  fathers,  and  pour 
contempt  on  that  faith  which  is  both  the  life-blood  of  true 
piety,  and  the  source  of  our  national  stability.  But  the  in- 
ference from  these  facts,  that  therefore  the  church  should 
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ha7e  nothing  or  little  more  to  do  with  colleges,  is  just  as 
unsound,  as  it  would  be  to  conclude  that  we  must  organize 
no  more  churches,  and  build  no  more  houses  of  worship, 
because  a  church  in  Boston,  or  elsewhere,  may  have 
renounced  the  faith  of  the  Fathers.  Nay,  in  these  cases 
we  make  exactly  the  opposite  inference  ;  and  that,  justly. 
This  degeneracy  only  quickens  our  zeal.  Let  a  thousand 
churches  become  lukewarm  as  Laodicea,  we  must  only 
the  more  earnestly  arouse  ourselves  to  prayer  and  effort  to 
form  churches  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  can  freely  dwell, 
as  their  life.  What  if  a  college  rejects  the  faith  ;  we  must 
found  another,  and  so  much  the  more  earnestly  use  this 
great  instrument  of  good  or  evil,  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
We  must  gather  all  our  Christian  sympathies  around  the 
colleges  we  have  already  established.  They,  their  in- 
structors and  their  pupils,  must  be  continually  remembered 
in  our  prayers.  We  must  regard  them  as  the  right  arm 
of  our  strength  in  the  battles  of  the  Lord. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  this  degenerated  estimate 
of  the  college  ,*  among  which  is  that  just  noted,  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  Education  Society  has  been  en- 
cumbered. The  church  takes  a  very  qualified  interest  in 
training  her  sons  for  the  ministry.  And  even  prominent 
men  have  objected  to  an  agency  which  presents  the  claims 
of  Western  colleges  in  our  pulpits  on  the  Lord's  day  ;  as 
if  the  Education  Society  and  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
especially  the  latter,  were  not  just  as  secular  as  this  insti- 
tution. In  the  one  case  they  support  the  pupils ;  in  the 
other,  their  teachers.  In  the  one  case,  colleges  in  Ohio 
are  sustained;  in  the  other,  colleges  in  Bebek  and 
Tillipally. 

Our  fathers  built  colleges  pro  Christo  et  Ecdesia.  And 
so  do  we.  The  educated  ministry  of  New  England 
has  contributed,  in  a  supreme  degree,  to  her  stability 
and  progress.  She  has  not  depended  on  foreign  statesmen 
to  form  her  laws,  «nd  shape  her  policy.    Her  judiciary, 
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her  medical  faculty,  her  pulpit,  her  bar,  her  common 
school,  her  higher  literature,  all  bear,  in  every  period  of 
her  history,  the  evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  far-sighted- 
ness of  the  men  who  would  not  suffer  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  elapse,  from  the  time  of  their  poor  beginnings 
at  Plymouth,  before  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  college 
for  Christ  and  the  church.  They  say :  <<  After  God  had 
carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our 
houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  settled 
convenient  places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil 
government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for,  and 
looked  after,  was,  to  advance  learning,  and  perpetuate  it 
to  posterity ;  dreading  to  have  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches,  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the 
dust." 

Nor  has  time  detected  any  error  in  their  reasoning. 
The  colleges  of  this  Republic  are  to  a  great  extent  as 
really  religious  institutions,  as  its  Christian  families. 
Their  instruction,  their  worship,  and  their  discipline,  are 
mostly  under  the  direction  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
who  aim  supremely  at  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God, 
and  its  preparation  for  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness. 
And  it  has  pleased  God  greatly  to  bless  their  labors. 
There  has  been  a  revival  of  religion  almost  every  year  of 
its  existence,  in  the  Western  Reserve  college.  Dr.  Griffin 
once  said  of  Williams  college,  that  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  its  students  were  pious  men.  Six  revivals  have  taken 
place  in  Illinois  college  since  1830;  seven  in  Wabash, 
since  1832 ;  seven  in  Marietta,  since  1833.  In  twenty- 
five  years  Yale  has  enjoyed  thirteen  special  revivals,  be- 
sides several  seasons  of  unusual  religious  interest.  Of 
what  family  or  church  can  as  much  be  said  ? 

The  Apostles  organized  no  system  of  education,  because 
the  world  was  not  ready  for  it.  They  had  no  books,  but 
manuscripts.  Their  churches  were  merely  tolerated ;  and 
could  introduce  no  measures  or  institutions  directly  tending 
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to  overthrow  the  established  order  of  society.  Bat  when 
they  had  become  indispensable  to  the  church,  a  kind 
Providence  protected  those  which  were  formed.  That 
same  Providence  has  now  given  ue  the  school  and  the 
college,  and  made  them  indispensable  in  preparing  men 
for  the  ministry. 

But  few  in  our  country  question  this  fact.  I  therefore 
assume  it,  and  pass  to  consider  the  very  remarkable  posi- 
tion which  the  church  in  this  country  holds  to  the  system 
of  education.  If  you  regard  it  on  the  providential  side, 
you  see  the  religious  men  of  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  holding  in  their  hands 
nine-tenths  of  the  education^  power  of  colleges  in  this 
country.  I  speak  of  it  now  simply  as  a  fact;  as  an 
arrangement  of  that  Providence  to  whose  decretive  or 
permissive  will  all  beings  and  events  must  be  traced  ;  as 
a  fact  throwing  on  the  church  a  responsibility  which  she 
must  meet.  Infidelity  can  found  colleges,  if  it  will ;  but 
it  rarely  does ;  or  in  the  world's  history,  seldom,  if  ever 
did.  The  experiment  was  made  in  Virginia;  but  the 
anti-Christian  feature  of  the  university  has,  on  experience 
both  of  its  inefficiency  and  the  public  aversion  to  it,  been 
removed.  Between  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant 
churches,  then,  the  education  of  this  country  is  to  be 
divided,  so  far  as  the  higher  institutions  are  concerned. 
I  do  not  know  five  colleges  in  the  States,  which,  in  either 
or  both  departments,  of  government  and  instruction,  may 
not  properly  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  members 
and  ministers  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  church. 

I  have  referred  this  remarkable  fact  to  the  providence 
of  God.  But  Providence  has  here  employed  no  other 
than  natural  means.  In  every  other  country,  and  in  every 
other  age,  with  few  exceptions,  religious  men  and  bodies 
hate  had  the  control  of  public  instruction.  But  it  has 
been  by  the  power  of  a  legislation  in  which  the  people 
were  not  represented,  and  not  by  their  free  ooneent. 
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But  here,  by  a  tacit  and  general  consent,  the  educated 
youth  of  the  land  are  almost  universally  committed,  for  a 
period,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  members  and  ministers 
of  the  church.  It  is  by  no  legislation,  as  under  state- 
church  systems ;  by  no  declaration  of  a  pretended  right 
on  the  part  of  religious  men ;  by  no  assumption  of  priestly 
power,  as  in  pagan  countries ;  by  no  violence.  The  fact 
is,  the  founding  of  colleges,  and  bringing  them  to  a  strong 
and  vigorous  frame,  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  is  a 
very  peculiar  work ;  and  such  a  work  as  nothing  short  of 
religious  principle  will  generally  accomplish. 

In  a  newly  settled  country  the  first  educated  men  found 
are  usually  the  missionaries.  They  are  generally  the  first 
to  perceive  the  want  of  a  college.  The  empirical  physician, 
distinguished  equally  by  pretension  and  ignorance,  the 
pettifogging  lawyer,  the  noisy  politician,  ordinarily  takes 
the  palm  in  such  a  society,  from  the  man  of  highly  culti- 
vated intellect  and  sensibilities.  The  short  road  is  the 
cheapest  and  easiest,  and  most  profitable,  they  think; 
why  then  should  they  take  the  other;  and  especially, 
where  is  the  policy  of  expensive  efforts  to  help  others 
obtain  that  which  they  think  of  no  value  to  themselves  ? 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  substantial  work  of  paying 
hundreds  of  dollars  by  a  people  who  handle  but  little 
money;  to  be  laid  out  in  brick  walls,  and  books,  and 
apparatus ;  and  in  sustaining  men  to  do  what  appears  to 
most  of  the  people  there,  nothing,  it  is  found  that  the 
hard-working  farmers,  the  economical  mechanics  who  do 
that,  are  men  who  bring  their  light  from  eternity,  and 
weigh  things  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary.  The  love 
of  Christ,  the  love  of  his  church,  the  love  of  souls  has 
expanded  their  hearts,  and  elevated  their  views,  before 
they  will  undertake  that  work.  And  then,  who  shall  go 
there,  and  teach,  and  toil,  and  live  on  promises,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  debt,  when  they  might  command 
stations  elsewhere,  that  would  requite  them,  moderately 
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at  least,  for  their  serrices  ?  An  infidel  Judge  remarked 
to  President  Pierce,  "  They  made  me  a  Trustee  of  that 
college,  but  I  would  not  serve.  I  knew  I  should  not 
attend  faithfully  to  it.  And  I  do  not  know  any  body  but 
you  ministers  and  Christians  that  will."  There  is  much 
in  the  remark,  I  believe  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  this 
audience  to  tears  by  reciting  what  has  been  endured 
within  twelve  years,  by  the  professors  in  Western  colleges. 
Nothing  has  held  them  there  but  the  love  of  Christ. 
There  have  been  exhibitions  of  endurance  in  those  quiet 
retreats,  altogether  more  sublime  than  any  displays  of 
patriotism  and  courage  on  the  battle-field.  This  is  the 
spirit  demanded  by  the  colleges  in  a  newly  settled  coun* 
try.  And  it  is  because  this  baptism  of  suffering  is  the 
inaugural  service  administered  by  Providence,  that  reli* 
gious  men,  the  followers  of  Him  who  bore  the  cross,  are 
permitted  by  others  to  do  the  work  alone.  It  is  found,  in 
fact,  that  subscribers,  trustees,  agents  and  teachers,  must 
be  governed  bya  profoundly  religious  sentiment  and  prin- 
ciple, or  the  enterprise  cannot  succeed. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  results  that  the  young  men  who 
are  to  hold  the  stations  g(  influence'  in  the  country,  are 
placed,  during  four  of  their  most  important  years,  under 
the  influence  of  the  church  of  Christ.  "  Te  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth ; "  not  only  by  the  power  of  example,  of 
pmyer,  of  the  family,  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  but  also, 
the  college. 

In  Germany  this  potent  instrument  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  infidelity.  And  how  dreadful  the  oonseqneneea 
have  been  !  Once  in  Austria  the  proportion  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants  was  one  to  twenty-nine.  And  for  years 
scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
Now  she  has.  become  the  sword-arm  of  the  Papacy.  And 
how  ?  The  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  contiel  the  univer» 
sities.  Luther  was  m  teacher,  and  spread  his  doctrines 
greatly  by  his  students.    Ton  remember  Abeiard,  John  of 
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PariS)  and  Wickliffe ;  what  an  immense  influence  they 
exerted  by  their  professional  labors.  You  remember  the 
venerable  Simeon  of  Cambridge.  He  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  man,  to  restore  an  evangelical  spirit  to  the 
Episcopal  church  in  England.  Revert  to  the  critical 
position  of  things  in  our  country  when  Jefferson  came 
into  power,  and  gave  his  gigantic  influence  to  favor  the 
infidelity  of  France.  There  was  one  man,  who  probably 
did  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  furnish  an  effectual  resistance 
to  his  influence,  than  any  other.  That  roan  was  Timothy 
Dwight.  He  has  stamped  bis  own  impress  deeply  on  the 
religion  of  this  country,  and  on  the  moral  department  of 
its  politics.  His  power  over  the  students  at  Yale  was 
immense ;  and  most  faithfully  did  he  use  it  for  Christ  and 
his  truth. 

Look  then  at  this  mighty  moral  machinery.  It  is  com- 
puted that  thirty-five  thousand  graduates  have  been  given 
by  the  colleges  to  American  society.  And  who  are  they ; 
and  what  stations  do  they  occupy  ?  Are  they  men  whose 
influence  is  relatively  small ;  men  whose  minds  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  special  importance  to  guide  aright,  as  they 
were  budding  into  maturity?  Eight  or  nine  thousand 
became  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
presidents  of  colleges ;  four  hundred,  professors ;  nearly 
two  hundred,  governors  and  lieutenant  governors  of  States ; 
more  than  five  hundred,  repcesentatives  in  congress ;  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  senators ;  nearly  four  hundred,  judges 
of  the  higher  courts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  its  many  brilliant  luminaries.  Harvard  College 
has  given  one  president  and  two  vice  presidents  to  the 
United  States.  Nearly  seven  hundred  physicians  have 
gone  from  Yale  alone,  since  the  year  1800.  Besides 
these,  her  pupils  are  found  among  the  teachers,  metx^hants, 
editors,  and  in  fact  in  every  department  of  society.  And 
ie  it  nothing  for  the  church  of  Christ  to  guide  the  edu* 
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eation  of  such  men ;  or  is  it  a  small  responsibility  laid 
upon  her  ? 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  men  who  are  taught  there,  that  are 
thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  Colleges  do  more 
than  any  oth?r  institutions,  to  control  the  literature  of  the 
country.  The  professors  are,  professionally,  literary  men« 
They  are  surrounded  with  the  best  aids  the  country  con- 
tains, to  keep  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  literary  men. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  vile  issues  of  the 
press,  by  any  direct  means ;  but  no  men  can  so  effectually 
and  noiselessly  counteract  any  intellectual  epidemic  that 
invades  a  country.  Not  even  the  conductors  of  the  daily 
press  wield  so  sure  and  controlling  a  power.  Give  me 
the  ear  and  the  heart  of  the  young  men  in  our  colleges, 
and  I  will  give  you  all  the  rest,  in  a  contest  for  the  intel- 
lectual throne  of  a  country. 

The  college-professors  are  a  band  of  men  of  the  first 
order  of  intelligence  and  piety,  devoted  to  the  single  work 
of  lifting  up  the  human  soul  above  the  control  of  its 
animal  attendant,  and  the  brutalizing  attachment  to  sordid 
interests  and  indulgences.  They  are  men  of  thought,  of 
knowledge,  of  wisdom,  conversant  with  the  world  as  it 
has  been,  and  as  it  is ;  with  the  wisest  of  every  age  and 
nation.  They  have  the  science  of  the  world  at  their 
command.  They  understand  the  structure  of  human 
society,  and  its  complicated  machinery.  They  know  the 
laws  of  matter  and  of  mind.  They  are  in  the  earth,  but 
living  above  it.  They  have  the  treasures  of  rich  libraries, 
of  museums  of  science,  of  apparatus  and  instruments  of 
education.  They  are  always  laboring  with  mind.  They 
are  always  quickening  and  unchaining  the  spirit,  that  it 
may  rise  to  the  highest  communion  with  kindred  spiritSi 
and  the  infinite  Father  of  spirits.  And  yet,  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  the  consent  of  a  free  people,  put  this 
instrument,  at  first,  exclusively,  into  the  hands  of  the 
church.    Just  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  infidel  form 
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of  socialist  doctrines  had  captivated  our  leading  statesmen 
and  editors,  but  that  the  college  professors  remained  un* 
warped ;  what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  press  would 
teem  with  these  terrific  doctrines ;  legislators  would  take 
incipient  steps  to  produce  changes  corresponding  to  their 
views.  But  in  ten  years  you  shall  have  a  generation  issuing 
from  your  seatsof  learning,  thoroughly  armed  on  every  point 
of  the  controversy,  masters  of  all  the  important  facts;  their 
most  living  and  direct  sympathies  being  still  with  the 
views  and  feelings  of  their  beloved  and  venerated  teachers. 
One  powerful  mind  in  one  college  could  thus  diffuse  itself 
through  all  the  professional  corps,  from  Brunswick  to  the 
last  college  in  Texas.  Logic,  learning  and  piety,  hold  in 
these  institutions  an  impregnable  fortress.  Furnish 
Christian  colleges  in  abundance,  and  they  would  pour 
forth  a  host  of  men  like  a  mighty  east  wind,  to  sweep 
these  clouds  of  Arabian  locusts  into  the  great  sea. 

Therefore,  brethren,  as  a  part  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
we  have  a  supreme  interest  in  the  colleges  of  our  land. 
It  is  not  only  a  scientific,  a  patriotic,  a  human,  but  a  pro- 
foundly religious  interest.  It  is  not  only  that  we  may 
employ  them  for  great  good;  but  we  must.  It  is  not 
only  that  they  are  very  important  in  the  East,  but  indis- 
pensable in  the  West.  And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  we  solemnly  charge  the  Committee 
before  us,  to  look  well  to  this  great  interest,  not  with 
reference  to  any  town  or  State  or  section,  but  to  the 
whole  country. 

And  for  ourselves,  let  the  point  be  once  as  thoroughly 
fixed  in  our  minds  as  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Puritan 
and  Presbyterian  settlers  of  this  land,  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  Christian  civilization  without  a  thoroughly 
educated,  godly  ministry ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  such 
a  ministry  without  Christian  colleges;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  fear  the  future.  Let  us  fully  understand  that 
the  Eastern  States  can  no  more  educate  the  young  men 
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of  Ohio  and  Wisconmii,  than  the  coneges  of  Great  Britain 
can  educate  the  ministers  and  lawyers  of  Massachusetts; 
let  the  eye  of  our  churches  be  turned  to  the  ten  million 
souls  in  the  great  mediterranean  valley  of  our  continent ; 
rapidly  swelling  to  twenty,  and  forty,  and  sixty  millions 
within  sixty  years ;  and  then  let  us  understand  that  we 
can  contribute,  eren  by  sacrifices  and  self-denial,  to  furnish 
the  means  of  a  high  Christian  education  to  that  immeosBi 
magnificent,  important  country,  and  I  cannot  think  any 
hand  that  has  subscribed  to  Jehovah's  covenant,  will  here 
be  withheld. 

Harvard  and  Yale,  Bowdoin  and  Nassau,  went  abroad 
for  aid.  The  strong  then  helped  the  weak.  And  by 
their  timely  and  efiBcient  sympathy,  oar  colleges  lived 
through  their  periods  of  feebleness,  and  have  been  enabled 
to  accomplish  their  glorious  work.  We  venerate  the  far* 
seeing  wisdom  of  those  days.  It  is  only  to  glance  at  the 
catalogues  of  these  institutions,  to  make  one's  enthusiasm 
kindle  and  flow  in  the  cause  of  colleges.  Their  history 
is  a  history  of  great  and  good  men.  Their  streams  run 
through  the  most  fertile  meadows  of  our  country's  history. 
On  their  banks  are  seen  our  greenest  fields.  Our  churches, 
our  nation,  our  world,  has  been  blessed  by  them,  beyond 
all  that  man  call  describe  or  calculate.  The  generous 
men  who  so  liberally  sustained  them  in  their  infancy, 
could  not  anticipate  the  benefits  to  result  from  their  gifts. 
Money  procures  the  machinery  of  education ;  but  who 
can  compute  its  value  !  They  supposed  they  might  be 
educating  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  scattered  colonies  ; 
they  were  cementing  the  foundations  of  one  of  earth's 
great  empires. 
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BoBToir,  Mat  27,  1862. 
Bbab  Sib, 

I  am  instnicted  by  the  Boston  Directoxs  of  the  Society  for  the  Pio- 
motiou  of  €k>llegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,— acting  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  Board,— to  present  to  yon  their  thanks  for  your  reiry 
able,  eloquent  and  acceptable  Address  delivered  before  the  Society  which 
they  represent,  at  their  meeting  in  this  city  yesterday,-— and  to  request  of 
you  a  copy  for  publication. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly, 

Tour  fiiend  and  serrant, 

8.  H.  WALLEY. 
Bey.  M.  Hofxins,  D.  D. 


WiLLUXs  CoLLxaB,  ll^T  29,  1852. 
DkabSib, 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  the  Address  before  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  was 
acceptable  to  the  Directors.  If  they  think  its  publication  will  promote  the 
good  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  is  at  their  seryice. 

With  great  respect  and  regard,  yours, 

MARK  HOPKINS. 

Hon.  S.  H.  Wallbt. 
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ADDRESS. 


Christianitt  is  God's  method  of  restoring  man  to  his 
lost  manhood.  This  consists  chiefly,  indeed,  in  the  image 
of  God,  for  '*in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  "  but 
there  is  no  attribute  of  a  true  humanity  which  Chris- 
tianity will  not  quicken  and  ultimately  make  perfect.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  that  no  man 
can  become  more  of  a  Christian,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  becoming  more  of  a  man.  The  Author  and  first 
Minister  of  this  religion  was  a  perfect  man.  He  was 
perfect,  not  merely  as  sinless,  but  in  his  sympathy  with 
all  God's  works,  and  in  the  perfection  and  balance  of  his 
faculties;  and  what  the  church  needs,  what  she  is  to 
labor  and  pray  for,  is  a  ministry  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  him. 

Such  a  ministry  it  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to  fur- 
nish. It  is  not  a  College  Society,  for  the  sake  of  Colleges 
as  a  means  of  general  education.  Not  for  that,  important 
as  it  is,  does  it  occupy  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.  It 
would,  indeed,  strengthen  all  those  affiliated  influences, 
from  the  common  school  upwards,  in  connection  with 
which  the  church  is  best  sustained  ;  but  it  has  to  do  with 
Colleges  only  as  it  can  inscribe  upon  them,  as  our  fathers 
did  upon  Harvard,  <<Christo  et  EcclesisB  ;  "  only  as  they 
can  be  made  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  raising  up 
such  men  as  the  church  needs. 
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But  what  men  the  church  needs,  and  of  course  the 
education  they  should  receive,  will  depend  on  the  func- 
tions they  are  to  perform,  and  the  relations  they  are  to 
sustain  to  the  people.  If  they  are  to  be  a  hierarchy,  sep- 
arated from  the  people  by  dress,  by  manner,  by  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  transmitted  sanctity,  with  subordinate 
ranks,  so  constituted  as  to  furnish  within  itself  objects 
of  cupidity  and  ambition,  and,  either  by  itself  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  temporal  power,  seeking  its  own  wealth 
and  aggrandizement,  then  there  will  be  needed,  and  will 
be  among  them,  some  men  of  high  talent  and  the  most 
finished  education.  These  will  generally  do,  in  sub- 
stance, under  the  garb  of  religion,  just  what  is  done  by 
the  leaders  in  civil  and  military  affairs  ;  but  the  mass  will 
receive,  as  in  the  papal  church,  but  a  narrow,  technical, 
monkish  education,  fitting  them  for  subordinate  places  in 
the  order.  They  will  be  educated  as  ecclesiastics,  and  not 
as  men  ;  for  the  good  of  the  order,  and  not  of  mankind. 
They  will  become  both  agents  and  instruments  in  a  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  will  be  at  once  an  engine  of  a 
selfish  ambition  and  of  popular  degradation.  If  such  is 
to  be  the  general  type  and  attitude  of  the  ministry,  it 
is  clear  that  clerical  and  popular  education  can  never 
coalesce. 

But  such  is  not  the  ministry  which  the  church  needs. 
She  needs  an  order  of  men  who  will  devote  themselves, 
in  sympathy  with  Christ,  to  the  elevation  and  salvation 
of  the  race.  They  are  to  have  no  separate  interests,  as  a 
class.  They  are  to  be  of  the  people,  and  with  them,  and 
for  them.  Adopting  no  narrow  sectarianism,  but  Chris- 
tianity, as  God's  method,  and  the  only  one,  of  elevating 
men,  they  must  seek  to  apply  that  as  teachers  and  leaders. 
As  the  method  reaches  that  which  is  deepest  and  most 
peculiarly  human  in  man,  it  may  aud  ought  to  embrace, 
and  subordinate  to  itself,  every  legitimate  form  of  human 
culture. 
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If  ministers  mre  to  make  the  people  in  the  highest 
•ease  men,  they  must  tbemselves  be  such  men ;  and  the 
education  best  fitted  to  make  a  minister,  will  be  that 
which  is  best  fitted  to  make  such  a  man  ;  it  will  be  that 
which  will  bring  him  most  fully  into  sympathy  with  God, 
as  revealed  not  only  in  his  word,  but  in  all  his  works,  and 
also  with  a  true  humanity.  He  will  need  no  culture 
which  will  separate  him,  by  refinement  and  fastidiousness, 
from  the  humblest  and  most  ignorant ;  he  will  need  one 
which  will  put  him  in  sympathy  with  the  most  refined 
and  intelligent.  He  will,  in  short,  need,  not  so  much  an 
education  that  is  technical  and  professional,  as  one  that 
i3  broad  and  liberal,  an  education  for  man  as  man. 

Perhaps  our  Fathers  did  not  state  this  in  terms,  but  it 
was  a  perception  of  it  that  led  them,  in  founding  what 
they  called  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets,"  to  found  institu- 
tions, furnishing  for  all  the  most  generous  and  liberal  cul- 
ture which  the  times  could  afford.  Surprise  has  been 
expressed  that  an  institution,  adapted  as  Harvard  was,  to 
all,  should  have  been  founded  with  primary  reference  to 
the  education  of  the  ministry ;  and  that  it  should  have 
been  called,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  <<  School  of  the 
Prophets."  But  we  may  here  find  an  explanation  of  that 
fact.  It  arose  from  a  comprehension,  by  men  who  have 
been  sometimes  called  narrow  and  bigoted,  of  the  true 
position  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  every  thing  that  can  exalt  and  ennoble  man. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Puritan  church  said,  that  those  who 
were  to  teach  them,  should  themselves  be  taught ;  that 
the  church  should  have,  for  the  education  of  her  ministers 
primarily,  but  also  for  all  her  sons,  institutions  at  once 
Christian  and  liberal.  Such  institutions  she  founded  and 
has  sustained.  And  what  the  Fathers  said,  we  say.  We 
say  that  the  church  must  and  will  have,  for  her  sons, 
institutions  of  the  highest  order,  which  she  can  feel  to  be 
Christian  institutions,  and  to   which  she  can  give  her 
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sympathies  and  her  prayers.  We  insist,  too,  that  the 
union  of  religion  with  all  knowledge  is  as  essential  to  the 
healthy  life  of  a  free  state  as  to  that  of  the  church  ;  and 
hence,  that  the  founding  and  sustaining  of  such  institu- 
tions is  the  duty  of  both. 

But  what  the  Fathers  did  for  New  England,  this  Soci- 
ety would  do  for  the  West.  With  such  modifications  as 
a  sound  discretion  would  dictate,  it  would  transplant  the 
New  England  College  to  the  western  prairie,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  up  there  a  Christian  ministry.  This  the 
church  might  do  from  her  own  resources.  If  it  were  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  a  suitable  ministry,  she  ought  to  do 
it.  But  if  in  doing  this,  she  will  provide  an  indispensable 
link  in  that  chain  of  educational  instrumentalities,  which 
are  at  once  the  strength,  and  glory  of  a  free  people,  then 
patriotism  may  be  appealed  to  as  well  as  piety,  and  the 
object  is  one  in  which  the  whole  country  is  directly  inter- 
ested. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  New  England 
College,  transplanted,  and  perhaps  modified,  would  be,  in 
its  place,  the  best  agency  that  could  be  devised,  in  such  a 
system  of  general  education  as  a  great  and  free  people  ought 
to  have.  This  opens  a  field  so  wide  that  we  can  scarcely 
enter  upon  it ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  Society  can  legiti- 
mate itself  most  fully,  and  find  its  most  triumphant  vindi- 
cation, only  in  the  establishment  of  this  general  position. 

It  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  education  was  as  well 
known  in  his  day,  and  had  long  been  as  well  known,  as  it 
ever  could  be ;  and  in  this  country  the  same  self-compla- 
cent opinion  formerly  prevailed.  But  now,  the  waters 
have  come  up  into  these  channels  of  discussion  that  were 
dry ;  and  it  is  only  the  most  solid  structures  that  are  not 
afloat.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  whole  system  of  Common 
Schools  has  been  revised,  and  an  attempt  made,  we  hope 
a  successful  one,  to  introduce  new  methods  of  instruction, 
and  to  place  them  on  higher  ground.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  the   whole  system   of  Academies  is  wrong,  and 
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should  be  displaced  by  High  Schools  for  towns;  and 
there  are  those  who  think  that  the  College  system  should 
be  abandoned.  They  regard  it,  if  not  positively  injurious, 
yet  as  antiquated  and  narrow,  and  not  furnishing  the 
education  demanded  by  the  times.  In  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  especially  where  the  foundations  are  to  be 
laid  in  new  States,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  points  respecting  a  collegiate  education  con- 
cerning which  we  may  hope  for  a  general  agreement,  and 
also,  incidentally,  where  the  points  of  divergence  will  arise. 

And  first,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed,  that  the 
country  needs  provision  for  a  system  of  liberal  education. 
By  a  liberal  education,  I  mean  that  which  has  for  its 
object  the  symmetrical  expansion,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  human  powers, — the  cultivation  of  man  as  man.  By 
the  expansion  of  the  powers,  we  give  them  strength ;  by 
their  symmetrical  expansion,  we  give  them  balance ;  and 
by  discipline,  we  give  the  man  control  over  them.  If  we 
can  do  these  three  things,  we  shall  have  such  men  as  are 
needed, — strong  men,  with  well-balanced  powers,  fully 
subject  to  their  own  control.  Such  an  education  is 
distinguished  from  a  professional,  and  what  some  would 
call  a  practical  one,  by  the  fact  that  knowledge  and  power 
are  gained  without  reference  to  any  specific  end  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied. 

That  provision  for  such  an  education  is  needed  is  obvi- 
ous, because  it  meets  one  of  the  higher  wants  of  our 
nature.  Man  was  not  made  to  be  wholly  a  slave  to  the 
interests,  of  the  present  life.  There  is  in  him  an  element 
that  lifts  him  above  them,  and  gives  him  a  delight  in 
beauty,  and  in  truth,  as  well  as  in  goodness,  for  their  own 
sake.  The  humblest  individual,  who  cultivates  a  flower 
for  the  sake  of  its  beauty,  wears  the  badge  of  a  nature  not 
wholly  of  earth  and  of  time.  The  artisan,  who  spends  an 
hour,  when  his  toil  is  done,  in  solving  a  mathematical 
problem;   the  clerk,  or  the  farmer's  boy,  whose  mind 
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turns  spontaneously  to  some  department  of  literature  or  of 
science,  where,  without  thought  of  fame  or  of  gain,  he 
finds  delight  in  his  own  activity,  as  the  swallow  finds  it 
in  flying,  shows  a  capacity  and  a  want  that  can  only  be 
met  by  a  liberal  culture.  It  is  the  mind  working  in  its 
own  proper  sphere,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  work.  This 
tendency  may  be  encouraged  where  it  shows  itself,  may 
be  quickened  where  it  lies  dormant.  It  often  exists 
strongly,  not  with  reference  to  any  particular  department, 
but  to  knowledge  generally;  and  we  need  institutions 
that  shall  draw  out  and  give  scope  to  whatever  there  may 
foe  of  this  ennobling  element  among  a  people. 

Moreover,  man  is  by  nature  an  artist ;  in  the  fine  arts, 
beauty  and  completeness  are  his  sole  ends,  and  all  the  arts 
are  modified  by  a  regard  for  these.  And  not  only  is  he 
an  artist,  but  of  all  beings  and  things  he  is  the  best  fitted 
to  be  the  subject  of  art.  Of  all  beings,  he  is  originally 
the  most  unformed,  and  the  most  susceptible  of  formative 
influences.  And  shall  man  labor  for  beauty  and  complete- 
ness upon  the  rigid  and  insensible  marble,  and  shall  he  do 
nothing  to  realize  these  in  the  flexible  and  living  material, 
which  is  capable  of  a  beauty  so  much  nobler  and  higher  ? 
Rightly  viewed,  education  is  the  highest  among  the  fine 
arts. 

Education,  conducted  on  these  principles,  is,  indeed, 
regarded  by  some  as  not  practical.  But  what  can  be 
more  practical  than  to  make  a  true  man  ?  I  distrust  that 
practicalness  that  would  take  from  the  man,  to  add  to  his 
possessions.  I  believe  that  this  universe  is  so  constnictedi 
that  he  who  seeks  legitimately  a  higher  end  in  any  depart- 
ment, will  so  best  secure  those  that  are  lower ;  and  facts 
show  that  the  best  practical  results  to  society  have  origi- 
nated in  the  kind  of  activity  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Another  end  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  gain  some  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  circle  of  literature  and  the 
sciences.  There  is  no  department  of  literature,  there  is 
no  single  science,  to  which  a  man  may  not  devote  his  life 
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without  exhausting  it ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  be  should 
ultimately  concentrate  bis  powers  on  some  one  department. 
But  before  thus  selecting  one,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
have  a  general  acquaintance  with  all.  This  enables  him 
to  know  his  own  tendencies  ;  it  tends  as  nothing  else  can 
to  liberalize  his  mind,  and  gives  position  and  standing 
among  literary  men.  In  some  things  there  must  be 
thoroughness  and  discipline,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
them  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  With  others,  the 
acquaintance  must  be  what  you  may  call  superficial,  if 
you  please ;  but  yet  it  will  answer  a  most  valuable  pur- 
pose. The  knowledge  of  chemistry  that  can  be  acquired 
from  the  course  of  lectures  given  in  any  of  our  Colleges, 
may  be,  and  is  superficial,  and  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  practical  chemist ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  open  to  the 
general  student  one  great  department  of  the  works  of 
God,  to  give  him  its  principles,  and  enable  him  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  rest.  Here  is  a  science  at 
the  opposite  pole  of  astronomy,  as  considering  forces  that 
act  at  imperceptible  distances ;  and  yet  the  wonder  and 
delight  with  which  we  trace  the  definite  combinations  of 
atoms,  and  the  laws  and  forces  that  govern  them,  are 
hardly  less  than  those  which  we  experience  when  we 
trace  the  laws  and  forces  that  govern  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Indeed,  it  may  yet  be  found  that  the  forces  which  govern 
both  are  the  same.  While,  therefore,  the  College  may 
not  teach  chemistry  so  as  to  make  it  the  means  of  fame 
or  gain,  it  yet  does  make  it  an  open  avenue  to  these  ;  and 
especially  are  its  teachings  adequate  for  all  the  purposes  of 
man  as  an  emotive  and  contemplative  being,  striving  to 
bring  unity  into  all  his  knowledge,  and  to  connect  the 
physical  universe  with  its  Creator.  So  with  the  mathe- 
matics, as  an  instrument  of  investigation  ;  so  with  astron- 
omy, and  geology,  and  the  various  branches  of  natural 
history.  A  general  view  of  these  can  be  given,  which 
will  not  only  liberalize  the  mind,  and  elicit  tendencies, 
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but  whieh  will  bring  iDto  activity,  aod  bring  out  in  their 
full  proportions,  all  the  faculties,  and  thus  lay  the  founda* 
tion  for  the  study  of  any  particular  profession. 

It  may  be  observed  further,  that  while  the  studies  of 
such  a  course  are  id  ways  appropriate,  there  yet  seems  to  be 
special  provision  made  for  them  in  that  formative  period 
between  mere  boyhood  and  the  time  when  professional 
studies  and  active  pursuits  may  be  best  entered  upon. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  a  system  of  liberal  education^ 
chiefly  for  persons  in  their  forming  period,  I  think  it  will 
be  generally  agreed  that  it  should  involve  some  religions 
instruction  and  training,  and  a  general  supervision  of 
manners  and  of  morals.  At  no  period  of  life  can  these 
be  more  needed,  than  during  that  which  generally  occu- 
pies the  eoUege  couree ;  and  many  parents  will  never  con** 
sent  to  send  their  sons  from  them  at  that  age,  without 
something  of  the  kind.  It  is  true,  the  college  system  im- 
plies confidence  in  the  character  of  the  student ;  and  bo 
young  man  should  enter  upon  it  who  has  not  some  mator-- 
ity  of  charactev  and  strength  of  principle.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  the  means  of  supervision  in  Colleges  are  not  as  effec- 
tive as  would  be  desirable,  at  times  when  the  general 
tendency  is  downward,  and  when  there  is  artful  and 
determined  vice.  Still,  let  a  young  man  meet  the  same 
instructors  three  times  a  day  for  recitation,  and  twice  for 
prayer,  and  be  obliged^  to  give  an  account  of  himself  if  he 
is  unprepared  or  absent,  and  let  the  record  of  his  attend- 
ance be  reviewed  once  a  week  by  a  college  faculty ;  and 
if  they  are  discerning  and  foithful  men,  they  will  soon 
understand  the  tendencies  of  every  individual,  and  will  be 
able,  by  kind  suggestion  and  by  discipline,  to  essrt  an  in- 
valuable influence  in  arresting  evil,  and  in  forming  aright 
the  general  habits.  Any  thing  that  would  tend  to  remove 
this  foature  from  the  system,  or  to  diminish  its  effect,  would 
be  undesirable.  More,  far  more,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  done. 

So  far,  under  this  bead,  I  should  hope  for  a  general 
agreement.    I  may  not  hope  it,  however,  when  I  say,  that 
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Che  course  of  study  in  a  liberal  edocation  shonld  be^  as  a 
whole,  a  prescribed  one. 

Without  a  prescribed  course  that  shall  be  substantially 
pursued  by  all,  there  can  be  no  pursuit  of  any  study  with 
reference  to  symmetry  of  development  in  the  faculties. 
Let  studies  be  optional,  and  men  will  choose  that  to  which 
they  ha?e  some  natural  or  accidental  bias.  He  who  is  food 
of  mathematics,  will  take  mathematics  and  pursue  them. 
This  I  would  have  him  do,  ultimately ;  but  if  he  is  to 
be  liberally  educated,  the  very  thing  he  needs  now,  is  to 
have  whatever  germs  of  taste  and  perceptions  of  beauty 
there  may  be  in  him,  stimulated  to  some  such  growth  as 
shall  be  a  counterpoise  and  relief  to  his  mathematical  ten- 
dencies. So  again,  is  a  man  imaginative,  susceptible, 
poetical,  capable  of  becoming  an  orator  and  a  poet  ?  I 
would  have  him  follow  his  bent ;  but  while  he  is  the  last 
man  that  would  choose  mathematics,  and  perhaps  meta- 
physics, he  is  the  very  one  whose  happiness  and  useful- 
ness would  be  most  promoted  by  a  judicious  discipline 
in  those  studies. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  if  a  study  be  really  beneficial, 
it  will  stand  on  its  own  merits ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  so,  will 
be  pursued.  But  this  proceeds  on  a  supposition  not  sus- 
tained by  facts.  Do  mankind  always,  do  the  young 
especially,  make  sacrifices,  and  deny  themselves  for  what 
they  know  will  be  for  their  good  ?  How  is  this  with  the 
studies  of  children  ?  How  with  early  rising  ?  How  with 
the  taking  of  a  cold  bath  ?  How  with  physical  exercise  ? 
How  with  abstinence  from  narcotics  ?  How  is  it  with 
uncivilized  and  heathen  nations,  in  their  relations  to  civil- 
ization and  Christianity  ?  In  these,  and  similar  cases,  of 
which  the  present  seems  to  be  one,  the  best  results  can  be 
reached  only  by  subjection  to  a  prescribed  course.  There 
is  in  man  a  tendency  to  choose  present  ease ;  to  defer, 
and  avoid  labor  and  difficulty ;  and  this  tendency  it  should 
be  one  object  of  education  to  counteract.  By  adopting  a 
pcescribed  course,  we  submit  to  nothing  compulsory  or 
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slavish.  We  simply  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Again,  the  idea  to  be  realized  here  is  a  specific  one ; 
nearly  as  much  so,  as  in  professional  education.  The 
reading  and  lines  of  thought  in  each  profession  may 
branch  into  infinity,  no  less  than  in  a  liberal  education  ; 
but  if  it  would  be  folly  not  to  prescribe  a  course  in  the 
one,  why  not  in  the  other,  especially  as  the  students  are 
younger  and  less  able  to  choose  for  themselves  ?  But  if 
we  abandon  this  feature,  we  say  that  there  is  no  specific 
idea,  and  the  whole  system  must  lose  its  unity,  and 
dignity,  and  power.  There  will  indeed  be  no  system  of 
liberal  education,  and  education  itself  will  be  displaced 
from  among  the  fine  arts.  Its  teachers  will  cease  to  be 
professional  agents,  and  will  do  work  to  order. 

Without  a  prescribed  course,  also,  there  would  be  no 
benefit  from  the  collision,  the  comparison  and  the  general 
discipline  of  a  college  class.  In  most  cases,  this  is  of 
great  value.  Meeting  with  others  week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality,  and  grap* 
pling  with  the  same  difficulties,  an  individual  can  scarcely 
fail  to  gain  a  knowledge  both  of  his  absolute  and  relative 
strength.  For  this  end,  no  better  system  could  be  devised. 
Besides,  peculiarities  and  weak  points,  especially  in  the 
various  forms  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  are  generally 
modified,  or  disappear  under  this  discipline. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  without  a  prescribed 
course  there  would  be  no  community  of  literary  men, 
standing  on  common  ground,  as  the  graduates  of  our  Col- 
leges now  do.  The  whole  of  the  present  order,  with  all 
the  strong  associations  connected  with  it,  which  work 
many  desirable  results,  both  social  and  literary,  would 
have  to  be  given  up. 

But  such  a  system,  it  is  said,  must  require  all  to  proceed 
at  the  same  rate,  an  J  limit  them  to  the  same  acquisitions. 
By  no  means,  unless  we  suppose  the  student  to  be  the 
merest  automaton.     We  would,  indeedi  require  certain 
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things ;  bat  would  encourage  the  student  to  attain  as 
much  more  as  possible.  We  would  not  teach  him  that 
his  object  is  to  "  cram  "  for  an  examination,  and  to  pass 
an  ordeal  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  a  given  standard. 
We  would  rather  give  some  time  and  scope  for  growth 
and  breadth  in  a  natural  way ;  for  general  reading,  and 
the  indulgence  of  individual  taste.  Our  graduates  should 
all  be  men;  but  we  would  cramp  nothing,  and  dwarf 
nothing,  and  would  have  them  differ  as  much  in  their 
intellectual,  as  their  physical  stature. 

But  while  we  would  thus  have  a  standard  for  a  liberal 
education,  it  should  no  more  be  a  fixed  one,  than  that  for 
professional  education.  What  would  be  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  one  age,  would  not  be  in  another ;  and  no  man 
should  wish,  however  good  it  might  be  for  the  time,  to 
stereotype  any  such  system.  Clearly  the  standard,  and  the 
whole  system  of  education,  can  be  true  to  its  end  only  by 
being  flexible  to  the  advancement  and  wants  of  the  age. 

May  I  not  say,  then,  that  we  need  institutions  that  will 
give  a  liberal  education,  including  regard  to  manners  and 
morals,  and  to  religion  ;  that  shall  be  adapted,  in  restraint 
and  discipline,  to  the  period  between  the  confinement  of 
the  school-room  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  manhood ; 
and  that  shall  have  a  prescribed  course,  based  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  and  adapted,  by  good  sense,  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  ?  Such  institutions  I  suppose  our  Colleges 
were  intended  to  be ;  and  institutions  that  will  do  sub- 
stantially this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  community  not  only 
need,  but  will  have. 

That  the  Colleges  have  always  realized  this  idea,  need 
not  be  asserted.  They  have,  perhaps,  been  too  numer* 
ous ;  they  have  lacked  means  ;  students  have  been  poor, 
and  obliged  to  teach ;  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to 
rush  into  active  life,  and  at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  have 
the  name  of  having  completed  a  liberal  course  of  study. 
There  has,  too,  been  a  popular  cry  against  Colleges  as  too 
rigid  and  exclusive ;  some  of  them  have  pursued  a  mi»- 
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taken  policy,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  tbe  standard 
where  it  should  be. 

Nor  do  I  suppose  that  any  of  the  Colleges  either  have 
pursued,  or  do  now  pursue,  the  very  best  methods  of  real- 
izing this  idea.  To  do  this,  the  studies  selected  should  be 
those  best  adapted  at  once  to  immediate  and  practical 
utility,  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  they  should  be 
arranged  in  a  course,  the  preceding  parts  of  which  should 
prepare  the  way  for  those  that  follow ;  and  they  should  be 
pursued  in  such  proportions,  at  such  times  and  in  such  a 
manner,  as  is  best  suited  to  those  laws  of  thought  on 
which  all  philosophical  education  must  be  based  ,*  as  will 
best  facilitate  acquisition,  and  give  knowledge  that  shall 
be  at  once  permanent  and  readily  at  command. 

Into  such  a  course,  to  refer  very  briefly  to  this  much 
agitated  question,  I  have  no  doubt  the  ancient  classics 
should  enter.  By  the  study  of  these  we  gain,  indirectly, 
much  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  of  man ;  we  be- 
come conversant  with  the  finest  models ;  rendering  care- 
fully and  elegantly  from  one  language  into  another  we 
adopt  the  best  method  of  attaining  a  copious  and  exact 
vocabulary  as  an  instrument  not  only  of  communication 
but  of  thought ;  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  language ;  and  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
Latin  and  Oreek  with  the  composition  and  structure  of 
our  own  language,  especially  in  professional  and  technical 
terms,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  which  could  be  ac- 
quired in  no  other  way. 

We  admit  fully  that  there  are  men  of  great  distinction 
and  usefulness  who  have  not  studied  the  classics  ,*  but  we 
say  there  are  some  things  they  cannot  do  as  well  as  they 
otherwise  might,  and  some  which  they  cannot  do  at  all. 
Webster,  and  Everett,  and  Choate,  would  doubtless  have 
been  distinguished  men  without  classical  study ;  but  they 
could  never  have  done  what  they  have  done.  There  is 
an  element  in  their  speeches  and  writings  which  every 
scholar  sees  could  not  have  been  there  without  this, 
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which  is  felt  by  the  whole  public,  which  gives  them  now 
a  higher  place  as  English  classics,  and  will  give  them  a 
firmer  hold  on  posterity.  These  men  have  not  only 
studied  the  classics,  bat,  occupied  as  they  have  otherwise 
been,  it  is  understood  that  they  have  lived  in  communioa 
with  them.  After  a  speech  by  Mr.  Choate,  strong,  indeed, 
in  thought  and  in  logic,  but  for  its  beauty  and  power  of 
language  the  most  extraordinary  I  ever  heard — certainly, 
I  think,  no  man  living  could  equal  it — he  said,  in  conver- 
sation, that  he  found  some  time  every  day  for  the  reading 
of  Greek. 

With  this  view  of  the  classics  we  would  retain  them  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  pmnt  gained,  if,  as  is  now  the 
tendency,  the  preparation  in  them  could  be  more  thorough. 

In  minor  matters  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  in 
the  course  pursued  by  the  different  Colleges,  and  doubt- 
less room  for  improvement  in  them  all.  If  I  might  ven- 
ture to  state  my  own  impressions,  I  should  say  that  the 
physical  system  has  not  been  sufficiently  cared  for.  In 
many  cases,  where  health  has  not  actually  failed,  the  vital 
energies  and  general  tone  of  the  system  have  been  de- 
pressed. I  should  say,  too,  that  habits  of  observation,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  senses,  have  not  been  sufficiently  cul- 
tivated. I  would  make  drawing  a  part  of  the  course, 
and,  if  possible,  music,  and  have  an  early  study  of  some 
science  requiring  observation  and  description,  furnishing 
series  of  natural  objects  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps,  too, 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  method  in  the 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  studies. 

With  these  remarks  on  a  liberal  education,  we  now  pass 
to  a  second  general  proposition,  to  which,  I  think,  most 
will  assent,  which  is,  that  the  means  of  such  an  education 
shoold,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  made  accessible  to  all. 

This  is  a  second  great  idea  which  those,  who  have 
founded  and  sustained  our  Colleges,  have  endeavored  from 
the  first  to  realize.    They  have  struggled  on  in  the  en- 
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deavor  to  attain  these  two  ends,  which,  with  inadequate 
means,  must  always  conflict.  They  have  wished  to  fur- 
nish every  facility,  from  books,  and  apparatus,  and  teach- 
ers to  give  the  best  possible  education,  and  yet  make  it 
so  little  expensive  as  to  be  accessible  to  all.  This  is  the 
true  idea  of  a  College  in  this  country ;  and  surely  nothing 
can  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

The  people  ought  to  have,  they  must  have,  accessible 
to  all — I  would  gladly  see  them  as  free  as  our  common 
schools — institutions  furnished  with  every  facility  for  the 
very  highest  education ;  so  good  that  no  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  wealth  or  station,  can  send  his  son  else- 
where, except  to  his  own  disadvantage.  The  feeling  that 
this  is  so,  should  be  a  great  and  pervading  element  in  our 
social  and  civil  state.  For  this  it  is  that  the  State  has 
bestowed  its  bounty.  For  this,  public  spirited  and  fax^ 
seeing  individuals  in  former  times  and  our  own,  the  Har- 
vards,  the  Williamses,  the  Browns,  the  Lawrences,  and 
the  Willistons,  have  labored  and  made  sacrifices.  It  is 
not  a  mere  equality  of  right  that  will  keep  society  in  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium ;  there  must  also  be  a  strong 
tendency  to  equality  of  condition  and  of  social  position. 
But  knowledge  and  wealth  are  the  two  great  means  by 
which  men  gain  standing  and  influence ;  and  where  the 
means  of  attaining  these  are  guarded  from  practical  mo- 
nopoly, there  the  institutions  will  be  essentially  equal  and 
free.  There  you  will  have  all  the  equality  that  is  com- 
patible with  a  healthy  stimulus  and  just  reward  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  In  the  old  world,  the  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly has  generally  reigned,  both  in  respect  to  wealth 
and  knowledge.  In  some  instances  they  have,  indeed, 
thrown  open  the  road  to  the  highest  knowledge  more 
freely  even  than  we  have  yet  done  ,*  but  this  has  been  so 
done  by  the  government,  that  they  have  held  the  patron- 
age and  direction  of  talent,  and,  under  the  form  of  popu- 
lar education,  have  endeavored  to  bias,  indirectly,  the 
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finest  minds  in  favor  of  monarchical  institutions.  But 
in  this  country,  whatever  may  be  said  of  wealth,  there 
should  be  no  monopoly  of  knowledge.  Its  fountains 
should  be  practically  and  equally  open  to  all.  This  will 
draw  out  the  latent  talent  and  genius,  the  iutellectual 
pith  and  manhood  of  the  whole  country,  and  bring  them 
into  free  competition.  It  will  bring,  side  by  side,  the  son 
of  the  poor  widow  and  of  the  millionaire.  Side  by  side 
it  will  bring  the  hard-handed,  sun-browned,  coarsely  clad 
youth,  who,  with  the  exception  of  some  help  from  home 
in  clothing,  expects  to  work  his  own  way  ;  who  furnishes 
his  room  with  two  chairs  and  a  table,  and  goes  to  work ; 
who  does  not  so  far  approximate  a  carpet  on  his  floor,  or  a 
picture  on  bis  wall,  as  even  to  desire  them ;  and  the  youth 
delicately  brought  up,  whose  mother  comes  on  with  him, 
and  sees  to  the  fitting  up  of  his  room,  and  indulges  him 
in  some  things  which  she  herself  thinks  rather  extrava- 
gant, because  other  young  men  have  them,  and  she  has 
always  observed  that  her  son  studies  best  when  he  has 
things  pleasant  about  him.  Now,  a  young  man  will  pre- 
sent himself  elaborately  fitted,  well  informed  and  gentle- 
manly in  all  respects ;  and  now,  one  who  has  started  up, 
perhaps,  from  some  nook  in  the  mountains  denominated 
GreeUi  who  has  acquired,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  mathematics,  necessary  to  enter 
College,  but  who  knows  nothing  of  literature,  or  history, 
or  the  world.  He  does  not  know  that  such  a  man  as 
Addison,  or  Johnson,  or  Walter  Scott,  ever  lived.  Going 
to  the  president's  study  for  the  first  time,  he  sits  with  his 
hat  on,  evidently  as  innocent  of  any  conception  of  man- 
ners, as  of  the  tricks  that  await  him  from  those  far  inferior 
to  him  in  true  worth  and  in  promise,  who  may  laugh  at 
him  now,  but  who,  before  three  years  are  past,  will  be 
very  likely  to  "laugh  on  the  other  side." 

A  system  like  this,  really  felt  by  the  whole  people  to 
belong  to  them,  must  be  among  those  things  which  will 
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make  every  msoi  proud  of  his  country,  and  make  it  dear  to 
him.  It  mdst  tetid  powerfully  to  preserve  and  foster  a 
genuine  spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  It  is  capable 
of  abuse  ;  but  they  must  know  very  little  of  its  real  spirit 
and  bearings,  who  can  call  it  aristocratic.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  devise  a  system  more  entirely  the  reverse. 

The  next  proposition  I  would  make,  is  one  to  which 
many  would  gladly  assent,  if  they  do  not.  It  is,  thai 
such  a  system  would  not  require  a  very  large  expenditure 
of  money.  I  say  this  because  there  is,  in  some  quarters, 
a  contrary  impression  ;  and  because,  if  true,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  this  enterprise,  and  to  the  whole  system,  that  it 
should  be  so  understood. 

In  a  single,  well-devised,  thorodgh,  undergraduate 
course,  very  large  libraries,  a  great  amount  of  apparatus, 
and  a  large  body  of  instructors,  can  be  of  no  essentia) 
service.  This  follows  from  the  position  of  the  young 
men  when  they  enter,  and  from  Ivhat  it  is  possible  they 
should  do  in  four  years.  A  specific  work  is  to  be  done ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  better 
done  by  a  few,  well-qualified,  thorough,  working  men, 
than  by  a  large  number.  The  excellence  of  a  course  will 
not  depend  on  the  amount  of  science  there  is  in  connect 
tion  with  an  institution  ;  but  on  the  faithfulness  and  skill 
with  which  the  instructors  bring  their  minds  into  contact 
with  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  lead  him  along  those 
paths  of  thought  and  investigation  where  their  own  minds 
have  been.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  an  instructor,  that 
he  causes  the  ndihd  of  the  pupil  to  go  where  his  mind 
goes.  He  is  tiot  to  tell  the  pupil  abotU  things,  as  he 
might  tell  about  a  fine  prospect ;  and  attempt  to  make 
him  see  it  through  his  eyes ;  he  must  go  himself,  and 
stand  where  the  prospect  is,  must  see  that  the  pupil  follows 
him  step  by  step,  and  cause  him  to  stand  where  he 
stands,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  But  to  do  this  re- 
quires time,  and  acquaintance  with  individuals,— on  some 
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subjects,  it  requires  a  great  expenditure  of  thought  and 
emotion ;  and  if  the  instruction  be  greatly  divided,  very 
little  of  this  will  be  possible.  Responsibility  will  be 
divided,  and  the  danger  will  be,  that  there  will  be  in  the 
course  but  little  depth  and  power.  A  few  such  men,  every 
institution  should  be  able  to  command  and  to  retain.  It 
should  pay  them  well.  Obtain  the  right  men,  and  let 
their  hearts  be  in  the  work,  and  the  great  difficulty  is 
surmounted.  But  to  do  this,  surely  need  not  require  a 
very  great  expenditure.  Williams  College  has  now  stood 
nearly  sixty  years.  From  the  question  of  its  removal, 
and  from  fire,  it  has  passed  through  periods  of  great  diffi- 
culty. It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  it  has  done  ;  but  it 
has  lived,  and  has  educated  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  is  now  educating  more  than  two  hundred.  But  it 
never  has  had,  it  has  not  now,  I  do  ^ot  know  that  it  ever 
will  have,  charity  funds  and  all,  a  productive  papital  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  These 
brethren  ace  quite  right  in  seeking  to  lay  broader  founda- 
tions for  the  great  West,  and  I  desire  to  aid  them  in  doing 
so.  For  its  stability  and  greatest  efficiency,  such  an  insti- 
tution should  have  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  latter  smju  would  be  the  limit  of  my 
wishes,  unless  classes  are  to  be  divided :  and  for  double 
that  we  could  educate  gratuitously,  if  not  all  who  would 
come,  yet  more  than  our  present  number.  This  shows 
that  if  the  Weaterp  States,  or  any  other  States,  choose  to 
put  their  college  system  on  the  Sftme  footiog  with  their 
coiomoj^  schpqls,  they  can  do  it. 

But  tl;ie  question  now  arises,  whether  this  system  would 
supply  all^the  educational  wants  of  the  country.  To  this, 
I  have  no  h^itatioo  in  saying,  Nq.  The  time  I  think 
has  coipe,  ifirben  we  need  an  institution^  one  or  mpre,  of 
a  different  ^rder.  We  need  a  University.  Of  this,  the 
nucleus  and  bfisis  should  be  professional  education,  mean- 
iQg  by  ihifi  nflt  purely  that  for  the  three  prpfe^ons  tech- 
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nically  so  called,  but  education  in  any  branch  of  literature 
or  science,  or  art,  which  would  fit  an  individual  for  a 
specific  line  of  life. 

Here  men  from  the  difierent  Colleges,  and  others 
desiring  to  be  fitted  for  practical  life,  should  meet,  and 
stand  chiefly  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  be  free  to 
learn,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  teach  whatever  they 
might  choose.  Here  should  be  a  library  of  a  million  or 
a  million  and  a  half  of  volumes,  and  cabinets,  and  collec- 
tions in  the  arts,  and  facilities  for  prosecuting,  to  any  extent, 
any  branch  of  knowledge.  Here  the  scientific  farmer, 
the  mechanic,  the  miner,  the  engineer,  the  chemist,  the 
artist,  the  literary  man,  should  find  ample  means  of 
ilistrnction.  As  far  as  possible,  they  should  have  access 
to  all  that  the  experience  and  genius  of  the  world  has  yet 
contributed  in  their  several  departments. 

Of  the  causes  and  indications  of  such  a  want,  I  need 
not  now  speak.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  immense 
expansion  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts;  in 
the  quickening  and  extension  of  thought  and  activity  in 
all  directions  ;  and  in  the  general  advancement  of  society 
and  demand  for  a  higher  culture.  For  a  long  time  this 
want  has  been  felt,  and  has  been  increasing ;  and  the 
attempts  by  some  of  our  Colleges  to  supply  it  have  been 
praiseworthy. 

How  this  want  may  be  best  met,  is  a  broad  question, 
which  we  cannot  now  discuss.  Clearly  it  cannot  be  done 
by  each  separate  College ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  form  an 
opinion,  any  attempt  to  blend  the  two  courses  into  one, 
will  but  produce  an  expensive,  complex,  incongruous  and 
inadequate  system. 

The  question  will  then  arise,  whether  such  an  institu- 
tion, really  distinct,  should  stand  wholly  by  itself,  or  be 
engrafted  on  some  one  of  our  Colleges.  If  it  should  be 
thus  engrafted,  the  object  would  be,  not  the  benefit  of 
the  college  course, — for  no  one  supposes  that  the  profes- 
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sional  schools  connected  with  some  of  our  Colleges  can 
be  of  any  advantage  to  that, — but  that  the  University 
might  avail  itself  of  the  means  already  in  possession  of 
the  College.  How  far  this  consideration  should  weigh 
at  the  East,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  if  a  new  sys- 
tem were  to  be  formed,  it  would  be  my  decided  impres- 
sion that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  wholly  separated. 
The  whole  object,  and  scope,  and  economy  of  a  colle- 
giate and  of  a  professional  course,  must  be  entirely 
different;  and  there  cannot  but  be  practical  evils,  where 
young  men,  having  such  different  objects,  and  under  such 
different  regulations,  are  associated. 

Nor  would  the  establishment  of  such  a  University  re- 
quire too  great  an  expenditure.  No  buildings  would  be 
needed,  except  for  a  library  and  cabinets,  and  lecture 
rooms ;  and  from  the  greater  numbers,  the  lectures  would 
pay  for  themselves,  or  at  least  would  require  less  endow- 
ment than  if  scattered  in  separate  schools.  There  are 
men  in  this  country  who  could  found  such  an  institution, 
and  put  it  well  on  its  way,  and  have  an  ample  fortune 
left.  This  would  give  us  an  educational  system  efficient 
and  complete  ;  there  are  movements  toward  it  in  various 
quarters,  and  such  an  one  I  trust  we  may  yet  have. 

I  have  thus  indicated  some  things  which  I  should 
regard  as  essential  to  a  complete  educational  system. 
This  has  been  done  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  ;  but  I 
hope  sufficiently  to  show,  what  was  said  must  be  shown 
in  order  to  legitimate  this  Society  most  fully — that  is, 
that  the  Institutions  which  it  would  establish  at  the  West, 
will  be  an  essential  link  in  such  an  educational  system  as 
a  great  and  free  people  ought  to  have.  Its  specific  object, 
indeed,  is  to  provide  ministers  for  the  churches ;  but  we 
contend  that  the  general  education  which  they  need  is 
precisely  that  which  is  fitted  for  man  as  man — that  which 
any  judicious  parent  would  wish  to  give  his  son,  to  fit 
him  for  usefulness  and  distinction  in  the  world. 
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There  is  here,  there  .ean  be  but  one  greal  poiot  of  differ* 
ence,  and  that  is  the  extent  to  whieh  religious  iostruction 
and  influence  shall  enter  into  these  Seminaries.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  this  Society  can  have  no  hesitation  luid  oo 
oompromise.  Man  has  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  by 
which  it  was  intended  his  other  qualities  should  be  con- 
trolled. To  this,  the  intellecl  and  all  its  acquisitions  should 
be  subservient;  upon  the  right  direction  of  this,  will 
depend  his  individual  well-being  here  and  hereafter,  and 
the  well-being  of  society ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
educating  him  as  a  man,  and  neglect  this.  No  man, 
especially  no  Christian  man,  has  a  right  to  send  bis  son 
to  an  institution  where  provision  is  not  made  and  care 
taken  for  this.  In  this,  the  period  of  college  life  is  often 
a  critical  one,  often  a  turning  point.  Wiiat  a  man  is  when 
he  leaves  College,  he  generally  continues  to  be. 

What  we  need,  then,  and  must  have,  are  institutions  on 
the  broad  basis  of  Christianity,  with  a  coarse  of  study 
thoroughly  liberal,-^institutions  of  which  no  one  can  com- 
plain for  sectarianism ;  and  yet  having  connected  with 
them  such  religious  instruction  and  influence  as  should 
satisfy  Christian  people,  as  will  tend  to  foster  piety,  and 
lead  men  to  God.  These  are  the  two  great  features,  and 
the  only  ones  on  which  we  insist.  Retain  these  fully, 
and  we  are  willing  our  institutions  should  be  modified, 
should  be  Weatemized^  if  you  please,  to  any  extent. 

That  there  may  be  such  institutions,  is  shown  by  our 
New  England  and  other  Colleges.  Who  complains  of 
Yale  College,  or  of  Princeton,  as  sectarian?  If  there  can 
be  any  ground  of  complaint,  it  must  be  only  from  the 
connection  with  them  of  Theological  Seminaries.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  Colleges  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  growth  in  piety,  and  to  revivais  of 
religion.  There  are  no  communities  where  revivals  have 
been  more  frequent,  or  more  powerful,  or  mote  free  from 
questionable  elements,  or  more  happy  in  their  results. 
From  the  first,  the  Colleges  generally  have  aympathised 
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fally  with  the  religious  community  hx  this ;  and  more 
especially  since  the  annual  observance  by  the  churches  of 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  their  behalf. 

Modern  times  do  not  furnish,  scarcely  can  ancient  times 
furnish  more  signal  instances  of  answer  to  prayer.  It  has 
been  wonderful  to  see  the  great  mass  of  soeh  a  commu- 
nity swayed  by  an  invisible  inflnence,  as  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  swayed, — an  influence  gradually  awing  down 
all  opposition,  and  producing  in  every  mind  the  solemn 
conviction  that  it  was  from  God.  It  has  been  sublime  to 
see  young  men,  in  the  face  of  such  a  community,  in  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  crowded  meeting,  rise  and  in  few 
and  simple  words  state  their  convictions  of  sin,  their  hope 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  their  determination  to  serve  him 
in  future.  Such  scenes  we  have  witnessed  the  past  year, 
and  also  the  present.  They  have  been  witnessed  in  many 
other  Colleges ;  and  this  Society  would  establish  institu^ 
tions  where  they  may  be  witnessed  without  a  miracle. 

And  such  institutions  are  needed  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  but  of  education  itself  and  of  the  state. 
God  made  the  intellect  and  the  moral  nature  to  work  in 
harmony,  to  act  and  react  on  each  other.  He  never  in- 
tended the  intellect  should  reach  its  perfection,  except 
under  the  control  of  the  moral  faculty ;  it  never  will  ,* 
and  to  seek  to  make  it,  is  like  seeking  to  roll  up  the  stone 
of  Sisiphus.  It  is  time  this  principle  was  fully  recog- 
nized, especially  in  our  western  States,  where  it  is  sad  to 
see  such  immense  educational  resources  in  danger  of  per- 
version and  loss.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
theory  of  a  College  as  an  institution  where  every  facility 
is  provided,  and  young  men  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
come  in  the  freshness,  and  strength,  and  ingetiuousness  of 
their  youth,  and  devote  themselves  to  self-improvement. 
A  more  gratifying  sight  could  hardly  be  presented,  than 
that  of  two  hundred  or  more  young  men,  devoting  them- 
selves faithfully  to  self-improvement,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  advantages.    But  he  must  know  little  of  human 
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nature,  who  does  not  perceive  that  there  must  be  con- 
nected with  such  institutions  tendencies  and  iuflnences 
that  are  strong  to  evil,  and  which,  unresisted  and  uncon- 
trolled, would  render  them  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 
There  is  danger  that  they  will  become  the  abodes  of 
indolence  and  vice,  danger  of  physical,  and  social,  and 
moral  deterioration.  If  any  one  supposes  that  there  will 
be  generally,  among  such  a  body,  faithful  devotion  to 
study,  and  moral  purity,  without  the  restraints  of  religion, 
and,  I  may  say,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  has 
only  to  look  below  the  surface  to  be  fully  undeceived. 
No;  if  there  ever  was  an  institution  that  needed  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  and  every  good  and  holy  influ- 
ence, that  institution  is  a  College.  States  may  endow 
Colleges  as  they  will ;  but  constituting  them  so  as  virtu- 
ally to  exclude  these  influences,  there  will  be  heard  a 
voice,  and  there  ought  to  be,  saying,  "  Come  out  of  them, 
my  people."  And  they  will  come  out  and  endow  insti- 
tutions for  themselves,  and  such  institutions  will  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  sons  to  edu- 
cate. If  political  bodies,  in  those  States  where  there  are 
large  educational  funds,  cannot  secure  and  perpetuate 
such  influences,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  let 
collegiate  education  alone,  except  as  they  might  aid  per- 
manent boards  of  trust  established  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  they  should  give  their  strength  to  the  upbuilding  of 
a  University  on  the  plan  above  mentioned. 

In  the  mean  time  this  Society  has  a  work  to  do.  Let 
it  do  it  well ;  let  it  strengthen  the  bonds  of  kindness ; 
let  it  add  to  the  ties  of  blood  the  assimilative  influence  of 
kindred  literary  institutions;  let  it  select  wisely  the  points 
where  the  fortresses  shall  be  cast  up,  on  what  may  be  the 
moral  battle-field  of  the  world ;  let  it  furnish  clear  light 
for  the  guidance  of  the  unequalled  strength  that  is  there 
growing  up ;  let  it  provide  such  a  ministry  for  the  church 
as  she  will  need  in  the  day  that  is  coming. 
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PKOCEEDINGS 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NINTH  ANNIVERSAET  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOB  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Central  Church  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  on  Wednesday  the  27th  of  October,  1852,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Bey. 
C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  thQ  So- 
ciety, took  the  Chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
The  Eev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  were 
read.  The  minutes  of  the  Consulting  Committee  were  also 
read  and  approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Beport  as  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  and  finished  at  the  afternoon  session. 
The  Beport  opened  with  a  notice  of  the  recent  death  of 
the  Treasurer,  Marcus  Wilbur,  Esq. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  as  drawn  up  by  B.  C.  Webster, 
Esq.,  and  audited  by  J.  B.  Pinneo,  Esq.,  was  also  presented. 
The  Board  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  various  subjects 
presented  in  the  Annual  Beport,  after  which  it  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  and, 
the  Eev.  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Eddy,  with  instructims  to  report 
the  following  morning. 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to 
B.  C.  Webster,  Esq.,  for  his  valuable  and  gratuitous  services 
in  the  Treasurer's  Department  since  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Marcus  Wilbur,  Esq. 
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Benewed  applications  for  aid  were  received  from  the  sev- 
eral Institutions  aided  the  last  year ;  an  application  was  also 
made  for  aid  in  behalf  of  Heidelberg  College  at  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
connected  with  the  German  Eeformed  Church.  The  Trustees 
of  Tualatin  Academy,  Oregon,  also  applied  for  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Collegiate  Department  in  the  same. 

Henry  White,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  Smalley,  D.  D.,  Bev.  E.  Da- 
vis, D.  D.,  and  William  Bopes,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  a  sche- 
dule of  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  several  In- 
(Btitutions  which  had  been  previously  aided. 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  to  attend  public  services  in 
the  evening. 

The  Annual  Discourse  before  the  &)ciety,  was  delivered 
by  the  Bev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  NorwaJk,  Connecticut, 
from  Eph.  4 :  11,  12.  And  he  -gave  some,  apostles  ;  and  some, 
prophets^  and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  ujork  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ 


Dr.  Hall  regarded  the  text  as  teaching  that  the  Lord  from  time  to  time 
employed  men  in  varions  capacities  in  the  work  of  np-hnilding  and  per- 
petnating  his  cimrch.  Hence  neither  the  qualifications  nor  the  labors  of 
Gt)d^s  people  were  the  saihe  in  every  age.  They  were,  therefore,  bonnd 
to  regard  the  indications  of  Divine  Providence  respectins  any  special 
work  to  which  the  Lord  called  them  in  successive  ages.  No  one  could 
donbt  that  the  special  work  in  onr  generation  was  to  plant  the  insdtn- 
tions  of  the  Gk)spel  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  vast  country,  to 
save  it  for  Christ  now  while  it  was  in  its  forming  state. 

Li  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  of  its  immense  importance.  Dr.  H.  proposed — first,  to  mrvey  the  field; 
then  consider  in  what  %Da/y  it  ietohe  euUiwited;  and  then  the  nature  and 
relative  importance  of  the  work  underUiken  by  the  Society  in  reference  to 
the  end  in  view. 

In  respect  to  the  field,  he  remarked,  that  it  was  some  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  only  since  this  vast  region  was  made  known  to  the  civil- 
ized world ;  and  he  inquired— " Why  then  ?"  "Why  not  earlier?"  "Why 
not  later?"  These  questions  answered  by  various  suppositions,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  extent  of  the  field  and  its  capabilities.  He  gave  the 
impressions  ^de  upon  his  own  mind  while  descending  the  Ohio  from 
Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  and  then  ascending  the  Father  of  Waters  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  then  over  the  prairies  and  great  Lakes;  and  as 
he  successively  brought  into  the  field  of  vision  mighty  streams,  forests, 
mountains,  bluffs,  mounds,  islands,  ravines,  and  far-stretching  prairies,  in 
all  their  wildness  and  grandeur,  an  oppressive  sense  ofvaetTUM  came  over 
the  mind.  The  immense  eapoMlities  of  that  land  to  sustain  population, 
were  evident  from  the  fact  tiiat,  notwithstanding  all  the  millionsof  people 
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already  poiired  in  there,  and  oloatered  in  settlements,  villages,  and  cities, 
yet  everywhere  the  impression  made  upon  the  traveller  was  that  the  land 
was  vdcant. 

In  considerinff  the  work  to  he  done^  Dr.  H.  remarked,  that  there  was 
ample  room  for  the  most  active  exertions  of  Christians  of  every  name- 
that' no  means  of  doing  good  which  God  has  approved,  or  which  has  heeii 
tested  by  experience,  i^oald  be  neglected — ^yet  that  all  other  instrumenta- 
lities were  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  (Mmliariee  to  those 
which  God  has  ordained,  viz.,  ^^  the  ministij  and  tibe  church" — and  that 
his  full  conviction  was,  that  the  work  of  Home  Missions  in  the  ^^f^  is 
the  great  cause  of  all  causes  for  the  evan^lization  of  this  land.       ^^ 

But  from  what  quarter  are  the  mmuma/riee  to  be  furnished  for  that 
vast  field,  for  the  next  hundred  or  even  twenty  years?  Dr.  H.  main- 
tained that  all  for  which  our  fathers  toiled  in  New  England  would  have 
been  lost  had  they  not,  with  admirable  forecast  founded  institutions  of 
learning.  Our  missionaries  at  the  West  were  endeavoring  to  do  the  8am% 
tiling,  and  they  felt  that  the  salvation  of  their  churches,  and  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  depended  upon  their  success  in  these  efforts.  It 
seemed  necessanr,  ther^ore,  to  the  completion  and  carrying  out  of  the 
work  of  Hoijae  Missiona^  to  help  our  brethren  in  the  West  in  sustaining 
for  a  season  institutions  which  are  not  only  to  add  immensely  to  the  re- 
sults of  Home  Missions,  but  which  are  indispensable  to  secure  the  fruits  of 
these  labors  and  render  them  permanent.  By  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Societv,  several  Institutions  had  been  saved,  and  thus  a  work  had  already 
been  done  of  incalculable  value  to  our  country  and  the  world ;  and  on 
that  day  when  the  seat  of  power  and  influence,  in  a  nation  of  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  millions,  will  be  in  the  West,  it  would  be  known, 
that  next  to  the  work  of  rearing  and  sustaining  churches  in  that  field, 
was  the  work  of  planting  and  sustaining  the  Colleges  and  SeminarieSy 
which  gave  to  these  churches  their  perpetuity,  and  which  trained  the 
men  in  the  other  professions,  whose  mfluenoe  fashioned  and  controlled 
society  when  it  was  in  its  forming  state. 

The  Directors  resumed  their  business  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Hall  for 
his  Discourse,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  Select  Committee  to  whom  the  Annual  Beport  was 
referred,  reported  that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  first  two  branches  of  the  Report  should  be  adopted  as  the 
Beport  of  the  Directors,  and  that  the  third  branch  of  the  said 
Report,  embracing  all  that  relates  to  the  subject  of  scholar- 
ships and  permanent  endowment  of  Institutions  at  the  West, 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting.  Their  repojt  was  adopt- 
ed. Eev.  C.  A.  Ooodrich,  D.  D.,  Hon.  S,  H.  Walley,  Eev.  A. 
Peters,  D.  D.,  Eev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and  William  Ropes, 
Esq.,  were  subsequently  appointed  this  Committee. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Oregon,  was  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  of  Tualatin  Academy.    Their  application  for 
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aid  in  establishing  a  Collegiate  Department  in  the  same, 
which  had  been  previously  examined  by  the  Consulting 
Committee  and  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Board,  was  referred,  after  discussion,  to  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Eev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D^  Henry  White,  'Esq.,  and 
the  Eev.  E.  Beecher,  D.  D. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  that  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  be  voted  to  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz..  To  Wabash  College,  $1,500 ;  Beloit  Col- 
lege, $1,750;  Illinois  College,  $1,250;  Marietta  and  Iowa 
Colleges,  each  $1000;  Knox  College,  $750;  also  $1000  to 
Wittenberg  College,  and  $500  to  the  College  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Conference  of  the  West, — the  last  two  to  be  ab- 
solute appropriations,  and  the  amounts  voted  to  ^abash  and 
Beloit  Colleges  to  be  increased  by  $250  each,  provided  the 
resources  of  the  Society  should  justify  it. 

A  special  application  was  received  from  the  Trustees  of 
Illinois  College  for  liberty  to  secure,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society  on  the  Eastern  field,  the  sum  of  $20,000,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  case  of  success,  all  further  claims  upon 
the  Society  shall  be  relinquished.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Institution  had  recently,  by  a  vigorous  eflfort,  secured  on 
the  Western  field  the  sum  of  $30,000  as  a  part  of  $50,000, 
which  was  deemed  essential  to  bring  the  CoUege  to  a  living 
point — it  was  unanimously  voted  that  this  application  be 
granted. 

The  application  from  Heidelberg  College  was  regarded  as 
presenting  a  new  phase  of  the  subject  of  aiding  Institutions 
designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  Germans  and  their  de- 
scendants in  this  country.  It  was  therefore  referred  to  a 
Conmiittee  consisting  of  the  Eev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.  D.,  Eev. 
Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.,  Eev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  and 
Henry  White,  Esq.,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  application  of 
Eev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  reported,  recommending  that  the  Board 
express  their  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  objects  of 
Tualatin  Academy,  and  their  confidence  in  the  conductors  of 
the  enterprise ;  but  that  immediate  action  in  the  case^  be  de- 
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ferred,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Conshlting  Committee, 
with  authority,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  to  appropriate 
to  the  Collegiate  Department  of  said  Academy  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dollars.    The  Report  was  adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  open  a  Scholar- 
ship account 

J.  B.  Pinneo,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Auditor  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Voted,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
notify  the  several  Institutions  in  whose  favor  appropriations 
have  been  made,  that  these  appropriations  are  made  upon  the 
following  conditions  in  addition  to  those  previously  commu- 
nicated, viz. :  1.  That  a  regular  account  shall  be  submitted  to 
this  Board  once  in  each  year  by  the  Treasurer  of  each  Insti- 
tution, exhibiting  the  true  state  of  the  funds  and  disburse- 
ments and  necessities  of  such  Institution.  2.  That  it  be  re- 
commended that  a  suitable  amount  shall  be  kept  insured  in 
safe  offices  upon  the  buildings  owne^  by  the  several  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  H.  Towne  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  his 
alternate.  It  was  voted  that  the  Discourse  be  delivered  on 
the  Sabbath  evening  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  Anniversary  exercises  of  the 
Society  were  held.  The  Eev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  pre- 
sided, and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  An  abstract  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  was  read  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 
.    On  motion  of  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  it  was 

Besolyed — ^Tliat  the  Beport,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  pre- 
sented, be  adopted,  and  published  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Consulting 
Oommittee. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered,  and  advocated, 
by  Pro£  C.  E.  Stoweof  fli;^over  Theological  Seminary. 

Resolved — ^That  this  Society,  by  aiding  in  the  establishment,  on  our 
great  Western  Home  Missionary  field,  of  the  higher  Insitntions  of  Learn- 
ing under  Christian  influence,  and  with  the  leading  design  of  furnish- 
ing an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry,  is  directly  and  most  efficiently 
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co-operating  with  other  agencies  in  securing  the  evangelization  of  oor 
country,  and  that  it  deserves  a  position  in  we  systems  of  benevolence 
adopted  by  the  churches  which  it  represents — corresponding  witih  the 
relative  greatness  of  the  work  which  it  is  designed  and  adapted  to  ac- 
complish. 

Professor  P.  W.  Conrad,  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio,  also 
addressed  the  Society  on  '*  the  significance  of  the  Germans^'  in 
this  country.    [For  these  addresses  see  Appendix.] 

The  services  were  closed  by  a  few  most  appropriate  and 
eloquent  remarks  by  t])e  Chairman,  in  allusion  to  the  great 
statesman  for  whom  the  city  was  then,  in  mourning.  He 
described  the  influence  which  his  training  at  Dartmouth 
,  College  had  upon  the  mind  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  great 
services*  which  he  in  his  turn  performed,  not  only  for  his 
Alma  Mater,  but  for  Colleges  throughout  the  country,  by 
his  masterly  argument  in  reference  to  the  chartered  rights 
of  Institutions  of  Learning.  •  The  case  of  Webster  was  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  accomplished  by  such 
Institutions  in  training  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen : 

PBBSmXNT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.  Newark,  N.  J. 

TI0B-FBBen>ENT6. 

Rbv.  N.  8.  8.  BEMAKJD.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rbv.  0.  A.  QOODRIOH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rbv.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  Boston. 

J.  0.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  atj. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.  New-York  City. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  peters,  D.  D.,  WilliamBtown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Oambridge,  Mara. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  NorwajAlonn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  OLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,ftovidenoe,  R.  I. 

DAVID  LEAVrrr,  Esq,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  Oity. 
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DIBBOTOB8. 

Rkv.  S.  H.  OOX,  D.  D^Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 

Rey.  ALBERT  BAKNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rbv.'  a.  D.  eddy.,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rbv.  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  "Em.,  Orange.  N.  3. 

Rbv.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rbt.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,         "       " 

HoH.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Oonn. 

Bkv.  LEONARD  BAOON,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

HENBY  WHITE,  Escl,  "  " 

Rbv.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,      « 

HoH.  A.  M.  COLLINS,  "  " 

Rbv.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D. 'Boston,  Mass. 

WILUAM  ROPES,  Eaq.,         «  " 

Rbv.  EMERSON  DAVIS  J).  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  LowelL  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,  "  " 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARE,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  aty. 

0OBBB8FONDIKO  SEOBBTABT. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

BEOOBDmO  SBOBBTAST. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

TBBASUBEB  AKD  FQTANOIAL  AGENT. 

B.  C.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New-York  aty. 

The  Sodetj  then  adjoumedi  and  the  new  Board  of  Direo- 
tors  met  The  Eev.  Drs.  S.  H.  Cox,  A.  D.  Eddy,  and  A.  D, 
Smith;  Eev.  R  S.  Storrs,  Jr.^  M.  O.  Halfited,  and  J.  B.  Pin- 
neo,  Esqrs.,  together  with  the  Treasurer,  were  appointed  the 
Consulting  Committee  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Union  Church,  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  1868,  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  M. 
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^    CONSTITUTION 

OV  THB 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Abtiole  I.  This  Aflsociation  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Abt.  n.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  snch  manner,  and  so  long 
only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of 
tiie  institutions  may  demand. 

Abt.  m.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  b^  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Boara  shall  have  power  to  fiD 
its  own  yacandes,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any 
yacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  mtoibers  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Abt.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  itsf^nds;  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall 
constitute  a  member  for  life. 

Abt.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  tune 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 

Abt.  VI.  Fiye  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present 

Abt.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  fonds ;  to  myestigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  d 
tiie  several  institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  (it  beinp^  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  wpropriated  according  to  the  dedgnations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society,  when,  they  deem  it  necessary;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  Vin.  This  Constitution  maybe  altered  or  amended  by  a  minority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  the  alteration  projMosed  shall  have  been  speomed  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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On  this  ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  we  are  not  only 
very  forcibly  reminded  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  by  the  lapse 
of  another  year,  but  urged  to  renewed  activity  in  our  work  by 
the  decease  of  a  devoted  fellow-laborer,  Marcus  Wilbur,  Esq. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years  he  laad  acted  as  Treasurer 
and  Financial  Agent  of  the  Society,  and  was  expected  to  make 
his  annual  pecuniary  statement  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
he  is  not  here.  On  the  15th  of  August  last,  his  Master  called 
him  to  his  final  account,  and  to  his  eternal  reward.  Bom  into 
the  kingdom  at  a  most  auspicious  period,  when  the  new  age 
of  benevolence  was  be^nning  to  dawn  on  the  Church,  he  en- 
gaged, in  connection  with  kindred  spirits,  in  doing  what  he 
could  to  give  existence  and  eflSciency  to  those  benevolent  or- 
ganizations which  are  the  glory  of  tne  present  age.  During 
the  latterpart  of  his  life,  he  was  especiaDy  identified  with  the 
cause  of  dnristian  education — ^not  only  in  connection  with  this 
Society,  but  abo  with  the  Central  American  Education  Socie- 
ty. In  each  of  these  positions  he  labored  with  unremitted 
fidelity  to  the  last,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  repair  the  breach 
occasioned  bv  his  death. 

It  is  well  for  us,  therefore,  to  linger  for  a  moment  and  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  this  departed  fellow-laborer,  as  he  speaks 
to  us  from  the  borders  of  the  grave.  No  better  position  could 
he  occupy  on  earth  for  rightly  estimating  the  importance  of 
our  work.  A  few  days  before  his  decease,  he  was  mquired  of 
whether  he  had  anj  thing  to  say  to  those  of  us  who  would  be 
left  behind  to  toil  m  the  cause.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  summon- 
ing whatever  of  energy  wasting  disease  had  left,  "go  on — gp 
on — it  is  a  glorious  cause — ^the  Lord  will  prosper  it."  Thia 
language  is  the  expression  of  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  God — ^that  to  His  fevor  are  to  be  traced  all  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  success — and  it  is  a  declaration  of  unwa- 
vering confiaence  that  He  will  grant  prosperity  to  the  enter- 
Erise.  We  cheerfully  accept  this  as  a  declaration  of  our  oum 
tith  in  respect  to  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged, 
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and  we  would  not  only  take  to  our  own  hearts  the  dying  ex- 
hortation of  our  fellow-laborer,  but  press  it  upon  all  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  cause. 


OBSTACLES  OYEBCOMS. 

The  Society  has  now  at  least  a  brief  history,  and  this  is  a 
fitting  occasion  to  advert  to  any  grounds  of  encouragement 
which  that  history  may  afford.  In  previous  reports,  various 
obstacles  with  which  the  enterprise  has  had  to  contend,  have 
been  set  forth.  Upon  these  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  dwell — 
unless  upon  the  principle  that  obstacles  overcame  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  highest  grounds  of  encouri^ement. 
Some  declarations  made  at  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  the 
Society,  held  in  this  city  some  months  smCe,  were  not  too 
strong,  viz.,  ''The  Society  started  into  life  in  the  midst  of 
darkness  that  might  almost  be  felt,  and  if  'the  grandeur  of  a 
benevolent  enterprise  (as  it  had  recently  been  well  saidj  may 
be  measured  very  much  by  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has 
to  contend,'  and  the  overcoming  of  which  constitutes  its  suc- 
cess— then  no  little  of  grandeur  would  attach  to  the  enterprise 
in  which  this  Society  is  engaged,  and  no  mean  success  would 
be  regarded  as  having  crowned  its  efforts." 

The  very  nature  of  the  subject  with  which  it  has  had  to  deal 
has  constituted  a  serious  obstacle  in  respect  to  a  large  class  of 
minds.  Divested  of  those  popular  elements  which  move  the 
sympathies  and  reach  the  springs  of  benevolent  action,  by  a 
vivid  array  of  immediate  and  obvious  results^it  has  reference 
to  objects  which  to  a  great  extent  lie  out  of  the  circle  of  com- 
mon observation,  and  whose  real  importance  can  only  be  ap- 
prehended by  an  intellectual  process  which,  to  say  the  least, 
multitudes  have  never  taken  the  trovble  to  follow  out  The 
inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the  power  of  motive  to  present 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  cause  is  weakened  just  in  proportion  to 
the  dimness  of  their  intellectual  vision  as  a  basis  of  faith. 
Through  the  thickest  gloom  of  the  American  Revolution,  far 
down  into  the  future,  the  venerable  John  Adams  could  see 
bonfires  and  illuminations,  and  hear  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
booming  of  cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  emancipated  milliona 
This  vision  nerved  his  arm  for  the  impending  conflict,  and  led 
him  ioyfully,  in  connection  with  his  compatnots,  to  pledge  his 
life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Just  so  with  our  ancestors  in  respect  to  education.  Nothing 
is  more  interesting  than  to  go  back  and  notice  the  circle  of 
great  ideas  among  which  the  noble  men  moved  who  laid  the 
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foondatioDB  of  this  nation,  and  especially  of  onr  institutions 
of  learning.  They  first  ascended  to  the  throne  of  God,  and 
there  linked  human  responsibility  and  human  destiny ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  brought  the  remotest  ages  within  the  field 
of  their  vision  and  within  the  range  of  their  plans  of  benevo- 
lence. The  "  Collegiate  Undertakers"  of  Yale  College,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Saybrook,  November  11,  1701,  recited  the 
reasons  for  embarking  in  that  enterprise  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

*'  Whereas  it  was  the  glorious  design  of  our  now  blessed 
fatiiers,  in  their  remove  from  Europe  into  these  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, both  to  pliant,  and  funder  the  Divine  blessing)  to  propa- 
gate in  this  wilderness  tne  blessed  Beformed  Protestant  reli- 
gion, in  the  purity  of  its  order  and  worship ;  not  Only  to  pos- 
TERITT,  but  also  to  the  barbarous  natives "  We,  their  un- 
worthy posterity,  lamenting  our  past  neglect  of  this  ^and  er- 
rand"  "  beinff  now  met,  do  order  and  appoint  that  there 

shall  be  and  her^y  is  erected  and  formed  a  Collegiate  School, 
wherein  shall  be  taught  the  liberal  arts  and  languages,  in  such 
place  or  places  in  Connecticut  as  the  said  Trustees,  with  their 
associates  and  successors,  do  or  shall  from  time  to  time  see 
cause  to  order." 

As  earlv  as  the  year  1648,  these  "now  blessed  fathers" 
made  use  of  the  following  language — "  After  God  had  carried 
us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  pro- 
vided necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places 
for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil  government — one  of 
the  next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance 
learning,  and  pebpbtuate  it  to  posterity— dreading  to 
leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  Churches,  after  our  present 
ministry  shall  be  in  the  dust''    , 

A  reviewer  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Eeport,  in  one  of  our  Quar- 
terlies,* holds  the  following  language  m  reference  to  the  Soci- 
ety:  "  It  requires  a  heroism  which  not  every  man  or  body  of 
men  possesses,  to  imdertake  an  achievement  which  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  justly  appreciated  and  honored  till  its 
results  shall  have  been  developed  in  another  and  perhaps  a  dis^ 
tant  age.  It  is  not  without  good  reasons,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
that  we  rank  the  enterprise  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged 
and  all  kindred  enterprises,  among  the  most  heroic  and  useftu 
ever  undertaken  by  associated  effort."  *  *  "  Among  the 
men  of  the  present  age  who  are  doing  something,  trying  to 
make  themselves  of  use,  there  are  confessedlv  few  who  have 
the  patience  and  the  courage  to  toil  for  results  which  cannot 

*  New  Eogkoder,  toI.  Tii.,  No.  8. 
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reacli  matmity  and  receiye  a  foil  meed  of  applause  in  their 
own  day  and  under  their  own  eye.  To  wort  at  the  founda- 
tions of  an  undertaking,  the  utility  of  which  is  to  be  experi- 
enced, and  the  excellency  of  which  is  to  be  recognized,  not 
while  they  are  alive  and  working,  but  by  generations  yet  un- 
born ;  to  work  without  the  stimulus  of  present  admiration  and 
applause ;  to  liye,  not  to  themselves,  but  for  others — ^not  for 
the  present,  but  for  a  coming  age,  as  our  fetthers  did — ^is  not 
what  many  are  equal  to.  Our  heroism  is  too  much  of  that 
weaker  sort  which  demands  for  its  display  a  sphere  above 
ground,  where  every  blow  can  be  seen,  and  heard,  and  ap- 
plauded far  and  wide  by  the  passing  generation." 

It  was  no  doubt  in  view  of  a  siimmr  difficulty  that  the  late 
Dr.  Dwight  remarked,  that  the  men  who  would  show  to  com- 
mon minds  the  true  connection  of  Colleges  with  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  would  be  a  benefsu^tor  of  nis  species. 


COLLEGES  DISSOGUTED  FBOM  THE  SYSTEM  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

But  this  is  not  all.  To  say  nothing  of  the  prejudices 
against  the  cause  which  had  been  created  in  the  public  mind, 
under  the  old  system  of  efifort  in  behalf  of  Colleges,  the  So- 
ciety found  it  dissociated  from  the  great  svstem  of  benevo- 
lence, and  it  must  therefore  be  carried  before  the  Churches 
on  its  naked  merits,  and  reasoned  out*  So  far  from  having 
the  sustaining  power  of  its  true  relations  to  the  great  Christian 
enterprises  of  the  age,  the  necessity  was  laid  upon  the  Society 
to  show,  that  it  really  hdd  such  relations,  and  thus  bring  this 
great  interest  to  occupy  its  true  position  in  the  grand  system 
of  benevolent  effi)rt,  through  which,  with  God's  blessing,  the 
Churches  hope  to  evangelize  our  country  and  the  world. 

Any  one  can  see  the  difference  between  the  present  mode 
of  building  up  Institutions  of  learning  in  heathen  countries, 
as  compared  with  what  it  would  be,  in  case  it  were  entirely 
dissevered  from  the  cause  of  "Foreign  Missions."  Agents 
mi^ht  still  come  on  in  behalf  of  the  Sejninaries  at  LahainaJuna 

Beoek, &c.,  &c.,  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  the  support 

of  Professors,  the  erection  of  building  and  the  purchase  of 
libraries  and  apparatus:  and  they  might  be  able  to  show 
conclusively,  that  such  Institutions  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  the  great  system  of  means  through  which  the  evange- 
lization of  the  heathen  was  to  be  effected.  Still,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  multitudes,  their  cause  would  lose  the  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  with  which  it  is  now  invested,  by  being  a  part  of  the 
complex  whole  denominated    "Foreign    Missions."      Some 
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might  even  have  their  scruples  abot^t  its  being  a  rdigious  object 
at  all,  on  the  ground  that  the  fands  would  be  expended  for 
the  education  of  heathen  youth  promiflouously — ^many  '  of 
whom  might  be  utterly  destitute  of  piety,  and  ultimately 
become  "  lawyers  or  doctors,  or  infidels/'  But,  however  this 
might  be,  to  secure  an  independent  hearing  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  land,  whether  as  advocates  of  particular  institutions,  or  as 
agents  of  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  common  school,  aca- 
demic and  collegiate,  or  theological  education  in  the  heathen 
world ;  they  wiould  find,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  invested 
with  many  apd  formidable  difficulties. 

The  planting  of  Christian  Colleges  in  which  a  ministry 
could  be  trained,  instead  of  being,  by  wav  of  eminence,  the 
missionary  work  of  this  counti;y,  as  it  was  long  anterior  to  the 
formation  of  any  of  our  existing  benevolent  organizations,  was 
entire^y^  left  out  of  the  system  as  these  organizations,  each  with 
its  €pecific  objects,  rose  into  being.  To  this  result  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  founding  of  Theological  Semina- 
ries largely  contributed,  by  abstracting  in  no  small  degree  the 
religious  element  from  Colleges.* 

Then  followed  the  formation  of  Education  Societies,  which 
had  simplv  to  do  with  students  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
and  with  tnem  only  so  far  as  certam  supplementary  provisions 
for  their  support  were  concerned.  The  exclusive  character  of 
these  provisions,  added  to  the  fisu^t,  that  they  were  secured 
through  an  organization  whose  claims  came  annually  before 
the  churches,  increased  the  eflfect  produced  by  the.  establish- 
ment of  Theological  Seminaries,  and  operated  to  transfer  the 
religious  element  from  the  complex  whoh  of  the  system  of 
means,  necessary  to  provide  the  churches  with  an  educated 
and  evanffelical  ministry,  and  concentrate  it  upon  a  portion, 
and  thaliartogether  the  smaller  portion  of  that  system.  This 
portiqp  tonsequently,  in  the  view  of  multitudes,  became  con- 
secrated, and  all  else,  however  much  it  might  in  reality  contri- 
bute to  the  grand  result,  was  yetTihought  to  be  so  remoU  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  ministry,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
that  it  could  not  with  pi;ppriety  be  brought  into  the  category 
of  religious  objects. 

*"The  exerdses  of  the  Stndents,"  says  President  Qnincy,  in  his  History  of 
HaiTftrd  College, "  had  the  aspect  of  a  Theological  rather  than  a  Litemry  Insti- 
tation.  They  were  practised  twice  a  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures,- giving  an 
account  of  their  proficiency  and  experience  in  practical  and  spiritual  truths, 
accompanied  hy  theoretical  observations  on  the  language  and  logic  of  the  Sa- 
cred writings.  They  were  careful  to  attend  God's  ordinances,  and  be  examined 
on  their  profiting,  commonplacing  the  sermons,  and  repeating  them  publicly  in 
the  Hall.  "  In  every  year  and  week  of  the  College  course,  every  class  was 
practised  in  the  Bible  and  catechetical  divinity.  This  was  the  order  of  things 
during  the  17th  century." 
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COST  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  evils  of  this  state  of  things  may  be  shown  by  a  single 
illustration.  An  officer  in  one  of  onr  colleges,  who  has  paid  no 
little  attention  to  the  subject,  says :  ''  Statistics  show,  Uiat  the 
cost  of  college  education  in  the  United  States,  is  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  reoeiyed  for  tuition." 

The  entire  income  of  Harvard  UniyersiW  in  1829,  waa 
$44,169  87,  and  of  this  amount  only  $23,000— a  trifle  more 
than  one-half— was  received  from  term  bills  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  proportionate  amount  received  at  Yale  College, 
from  the  same  sources,  is  somewhat  greater ;  but  in  neither 
case  is  any  account  made  of  unproductive  funds,  such  as  Col- 
lege grounds,  libraries,  Apparatus,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  cequired  appliances  for  the  work  of  in- 
struction. In  the  infancy  of  Institutions  the  disparity  between 
the  actual  cost  of  college  instruction,  and  that  whicn  the  stu- 
dent paj8,is  still  greater.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that 
this  entire  cost  for  each  individual,  is  $100  per  annum,  and 
that  of  this  sum,  the  student  pays  $26  in  tuition.  Now  in 
order  that  any  indigent  young  man  maj  reach  the  minisixy 
through  a  course  of  liberal  education,  it  is  iust  as  essential 
that  nx>m  some  source,  the  requisite  funds  be  provided  for 
reducing  the  expenses  of  his  education  by  the  $76,  as  it  is  that  )^ 
he  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  paying  the  $26 ; 
and  if  to  this  latter  sum  we  were  to  add  $60,  the  total  would 
about  equal  the  annual  appropriations  of  Education  Socie- 
ties. From  each  of  these  sources  then,  $76  per  annum  would 
be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  who  is  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  if  either  were  wanting  he  would  fidl  of  his 
end.  That  would  consequently  be  very  strange  logpc,  which 
should  concentrate  the  entire  religious  element  upon  the  or- 
ganization through  which  one  of  these  amounts  was  secured, 
and  cast  out  the  other,  whic^  furnished  an  equal  amount,  as 
haying  relations  to  the  ministry  so  remote  as  to  take  from  it 
all  just  title  to  a  place  among  tne  Christian  enterprises  of  the 
age. 

And  the  result  is  not  essentially  varied  by  the  fact,  that, 
in  the  one. case,  the  $76  goes  for  the  exclusivehene&t  of  those 
who  have  the  ministry  in  view ;  while  in  the  other,  it  reaches 
them  through  a  system  whose  benefits  extend  alike  to  all 
classes  of  students.  By  giving  this  broad  basis  to  Institutions 
of  learning,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Church,  in  the 
education  of  her  sons,  is  not  an  actual  ^ner  in  dollars  and 
cents.    But  if  otherwise,  she  yet,  in  the  wide  sweep  which  she 
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gives  to  her  own  influence  gains  an  incidental  advantage, 
which  immeasurably  outweighs  all  considerations  of  a  pecu- 
niaiT  character. 

It  may  well  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  very  high  ground  of 
encouragement  that,  although  at  numerous  points  the  species  of 
logic  above  described  has  been  encountered,  it  has  yet  yielded 
to  argument,  and  comparatively  ceased  to  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society.  The  importance  of  this  point,  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  Christian  education  at  the  West,  and  through  that 
upon  the  evangelization  of  that  land,  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. In  the  infency  of  institutions,  and  especially  in  the 
new  States,  the  disparity  between  the  actuai  cost  of  college  in- 
struction and  that  which  the  student  pays,  is  much  greater 
than  has  been  above  supposed.  It  must,  however,  be  fur- 
nished at  this  reduced  cost,  or  that  vast  region  can  never  be 
adequately  supplied  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  minis- 
try. But  in  no  portion  of  the  West,  has  this  great  work  been 
completed,  and  in  vast  regions  over  which  the  advancing  wave 
of  emigration  will  speedily  spread,  it  is  yet  to  be  begun. 


PECUNIARY  RESULTS. 

This  Society  has  now,  for  nine  years,  been  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  benevolent  mission ;  and  while  we  rejoice  in 
what  has  been  accomplished,  we  cannot  but  see  a'painful  dis- 
paritjr  between  the  measure  of  its  success  and  the  growing 
magnitude  of  the  work.  Still,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage — and  especially  in  view  of  the  comparative 
feebleness  o£  the  appliances  which  the  Society  has  been  able 
to  command.  Its  pecuniary  results,  however,  are  vastly  great- 
er than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  In  a  statistical  table  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  various  benevolent  societies,  and  recently 
published,  the  receipts  of  this  Society  for  the  first  eight  years 
are  put  down  at  $115,695.     The  following  note  is  then  ap- 

J)enaed:  "A  much  larjger  sum*  than  this  was  actually  given 
or  the  Colleges  in  this  space  of  time,  though  not  through 
this  Society."  The  additional  sum  here  alluded  to  would  ex- 
ceed $80,000 — for  which  the  Society,  by  this  statement,  gets 
no  credit.  It  was  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  large  dona- 
tions, which  were  annually  reported  in  connection  with  the 
general  receipts — ^but,  as  was  judged  best  for  the  time  being  by 
the  Directors,  passed  directly  to  the  particular  institutions  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  consequently  did  not  appear  in 
the  Eeports  of  the  Treasurer.  Still,  with  limited  exceptions, 
these  donations  were  the  iruits  of  the  Society's  labors,  and  are 
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to  be  reckoned  among  its  results  jast  as  mucli  as  similar  dona- 
tions which  reach  the  Treasury  of  the  American  Board  through 
the  influence  of  its  publications,  the  labors  of  returned  mis- 
sionaries, &c.,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  its  receipts. 
When  an  officer  of  an  institution  aided  by  the  Society  advo- 
cates the  cause  in  an  Eastern  pulpit,  he  stands  in  a  relation  to 
the  Society  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  occupied  by  a  re- 
turned missionary  in  respect  to  the  Board  under  whose  com- 
mission he  acts. 

Great  good  has.  been  accomplished  by  the  Permanent  Doc- 
uments of  the  Society ;  but  as  it  publishes  no  periodical,  it 
lacks  that  which  constitutes  one  of  the  great  elements  of  effi- 
ciency in  most  of  our  benevolent  organizations.  During  the 
last  year  there  were  published  bv  the  American  Board  210,000 
copies  of  the  Missionary  Herald ;  450,000  copies  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Missions ;  and  592,000  copies  of  the  Youth's  Dayspring 
— making  a  total  of  1,252,000  of  these  three  monthly  publica- 
tions— being  an  average  of  104,833  copies  per  montn.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  of  the  American  Messenffer,  is- 
sued by  the  American  Tract  Society,  fall  annually  like  leaves 
all  over  the  nation.  These  various  publications,  in  the  way 
of  securing  contributions,  are  constant  and  rich  sources  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Societies  which  issue  them. 


AGENCIES. 

The  Agencies  of  the  Society  during  the  year  have  been,  in 
number  and  description,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
The  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  funds— which  for  some 
time  have  existed  between  this  Society  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Education  Society  at  New- York,  and  the  Western  Edu- 
cation Society  at  Auburn,  have  been  continued,  and  with  re- 
sults which  fully  vindicate  their  wisdom,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  While  there  has  been  no  amalgamation  of  these  So- 
cieties, and  nothing  done  that  affects  the  integrity  of  either — 
yet  their  relations  to  each  other  have  been  such  that  the  generic 
idea  of  Christian  education  has  been  kept  before  the  Churches; 
and  thus  not  only  has  an  obviously  increased  magnitude  been 
given  to  the  cause,  but  the  two  departments  represented  by 
them  have  been  held  in  their  true  relations  to  the  great  wort 
of  furnishing  the  Church  with  an  educated  and  evangeli- 
cal ministry.  Under  this  combined  influence,  in  co-operation 
with  other  providential  movements,  the  cause  has  been  stead- 
ily and  surely  rising.  Modifications  of  the  system  from  time 
to  time  will  no  doubt  be  required,  in  order  to  meet  growing 
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demands — ^but  these  will  not  be  very  diflBcult  either  of  ap- 
prehension or  of  execution ;  provided  proper  regard  is  paid  to 
the  present  voice  of  Providence  and  the  teachings  of  history 
in  respect  to  the  Education  cause. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

There  have  been  issued  durinff  the  year :  of  the  Annual 
Report,  2,000  copies ;  Abstract  oi  the  same,  4,000 ;  Annual 
Discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  1,000;  Address  at -the  An- 
niversary, by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  2,000 ;  Address  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  delivered  at  Boston,  2,000:  in  all  11,000 
copies.  Also,  the  individual  whose  generous  contribution 
called  out  the  Premium  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of 
the  Puritans,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,  has  fur- 
nished the  Society  during  the  year  with  the  means  of  circulat- 
ing gratuitously  500  copies  of  that  work. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account,  it  appears  that  the  balance 
in  the  Treasury  by  the  last  Report  was  $869  25.  By  a  vote 
of  the  Board  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  present  financial 
year  closed  on  the  15th  of  October,  tnus  making  the  year 
consist  of  only  eleven  and  a  half  months.  The  amount  re- 
ceived during  this  period  was  $20,617  89.  This  includes  the 
amount  raised  under  the  arrangements  existing  between  the 
Society  and  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  together 
with  the  Western  Education  Society,  by  which  in  certain  sec- 
tions, joint  collections  are  made,  under  the  agencies  of  thia 
Society,  and  divided  in  accordance  with  principles  agreed 
upon  by  the  respective  parties. 

Amount  raised  in  connection  with  the  Western  Education 
Society,  $2,374  88,  of  which  $445  75  were  disbursed  by  this 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  Western  Colleges,  and  the  balance, 
after  meeting  expenses  of  agency,  was  paid  by  the  former 
Society  to  beneficiaries  under  its  care. 

Amount  paid  Central  American  Education  Society  from 
joint  collections,  $2,445  23,  less  $500  for  expense  of  agency. 
Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secretary,  compensation  to 
.Treasurer  and  pinancial  Agent,  Office  rent,  fuel,  postage, 
stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c.,  $1,913  lY.  Sal- 
aries of  other  agents  and  expenses  connected  with  their 
agencies,  including  $266  82  incurred  during  previous  year, 
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$3,847  77.  Printing  Annual  Report,  Annual  Discourse,  and 
other  documents,  $420  24.  Balance  in  the  Treasury  after  the 
disbursements  of  the  year  to  the  several  Institutions  aided 
by  the  Society,  $646  17,  and  in  part  specifically  designated  by 
donors. 

CONDITION  AND  WANTS  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 
Marietta  OoUege. 

Two  years  since  an  eflFort  was  commenced  to  secure  for 
this  Institution  the  sum  of  $18,000,  on  condition  that  when- 
ever this  amount  was  realized,  the  College  should  relinquish 
all  further  claims  upon  the  Society.  At  the  last  Anniversary 
$11,484  45  of  this  amount  had  been  secured,  exclusive  of  280 
acres  of  land,  the  gift  of  two  individuals  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Since  that  time,  $2,255  75  have  been  added.  A  do- 
nation of  $50  by  Joseph  Battell,  of  New- York  City,  was  omit- 
ted in  the  last  Beport  This  added  to  the  above  makes  the 
present  total  $18,740  20.  One  subscription  of  $500  in  addi- 
tion has  been  made  payable  on  condition  that  the  whole 
amount  is  realized.  The  land  as  yet  remains  unsold  and  with- 
out valuation. 

Of  the  donations  and  subscriptions  thus  far  obtained,  there 
are  two  of  $1,000  each,  one  of  $600,  eight  of  $500,  one  of 
^50,  one  of  $220,  two  of  $200,  one  of  $150,  and  twenty- 
seven  of  not  less  than  $100  each.  It  is  of  great  importance 
both  to  the  Institution  and  to  the  Society  that  what  is  lacking 
be  made  up  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  whole  is  real- 
ized, it  will  barely  make  the  income  of  the  Institution  equal 
its  outgoes  on  the  present  scale  of  expense.  One  of  the  Pro- 
fessors writes :  "The  Society  has  aided  through  dark  days, 
and  we  would  remember  the  aid  with  unfeigned  gratitude. 
The  new  year  has  opened  finely,  the  Institution  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  at  present.  We  have  the  sons  of  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  State,  and  we  believe  the  reputation  of 
the  College  is  constantly  advancing."  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Institution  is  from  the  pen  of  an  Eastern  traveller, 
who  attended  its  last  commencement : 

A  little  more  than  sizty-foar  years  ago,  Gen.  Rafas  Patnam  led  his 
band  of  New-England  colonista  to  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  landed  them 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  They  were  met  by  a  company  of  friendly 
Delawares,  nnder  the  command  of  tlie  celebrated  Capt.  Piper.  Dr.  Hii- 
dreth,  the  indefatigable  historian  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio,  and  the  aocom- 
plished  naturalist,  has  had  a  painting  executed  of  the  landing  of  the  colo- 
nists.   Some  of  the  portraits  are  taken  from  paintings  now  in  existence. 
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The  scene  is  a  thrilling  one,  and  as  yon  look  at  natnre  in  its  wild  Inzu- 
riance,  for  the  first  time  visited  by  actual  settlers,  the  mighty  contrast 
rashes  npon  yon.  Now  the  very  place  where  Gen.  Patnam  was  greeted 
.  in  so  friendly  a  manner  by  the  Indian  warrior,  is  one  of  the  most  beaatifnl 
towns  in  the  Western  country,  and  occupied  by  a  vigorous,  intelligent,  and 
highly  moral  people.  The  scenery  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  not  so  bold 
as  that  in  Old  Berkshire  or  among  the  Highlands,  but  placid,  and  pic- 
turesque in  a  degree  rarely  found.  The  Ohio,  ever  flowing  on  in  solemn 
majesty,  together  with  the  Muskingum,  elegantly  fringed  with  grand  old 
forest  trees,  lend  a  beauty  to  the  scene  which  it  would  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess. The  highlands  in  the  vicinity  are  somewhat  broken,  and  are  con- 
trasted with  the  monotonous  levels  of  the  interior  of  the  State. 

The  means  of  education  have  from  the  first  been  prominently  before 
the  minds  pf  the  people.  Perhaps  no  body  of  colonists  can  be  named 
which  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  intelligent  and  influential  men  as  that 
which  settled  Marietta.  These  men  made  general  education  an  object 
of  such  importance,  as  led  them  to  make  large  provisions  for  its  promotion. 
Always  in  the  front  rank  in  this  respect,  the  town  is  now  second  to  none 
in  the  State.  Its  Union  Free  Schools,  with  the  High  School,  to  which 
those  desiring  it  are  admitted  after  proper  preparation,  are  now  accessible 
to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges.  The  buildings  for 
these  schools  are  substantial  and  well  arranged,,  and  are  really  ornaments 
to  the  town. 

The  principal  attraction  of  Marietta  for  intelligent  strangers  is  found 
in  the  College.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  few  individuals  determined  to 
erect  a  large  building  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  purchased 
for  its  site  a  lot  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  With  a  liberality  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
the  citizens  of  Marietta  and  vicinity  have  not  only  erected  this  building  and 
a  beautiful  chapel,  with  library,  society  and  recitation  rooms,  but  they  have 
also  contributed  many  thousand  dollars  towards  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  College.  With  the  aid  of  generous  friends  in  New  England,  the  In- 
stitution has  very  nearly  attained  to  independence. 

With  reference  to  the  provisions  made  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
at  Marietta  College,  I  shall  depend  upon  the  statements  just  made  to  me  by 
a  professional  teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  first  Eastern  col- 
leges. This  gentleman  has  been  in  constant  attendance  for  several  days  on 
the  examination  of  the  College  classes.  He  says  that  the  examinations 
were  of  a  kind  to  test  the  attainments  of  the  students,  and  to  prove  how 
thorough  and  patient  had  been  the  attentions  of  their  instructors.  The 
exercises  of  the  graduating  class  on  commencement  day  were  of  a  manly 
and  independent  character,  evincing  great  attention,  not  merely  to  rhetoric 
and  elocution,  but  to  thought.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  founders  of  Ma- 
rietta College  feel  proud  as  they  see  the  noble  institution,  built  by  their 
liberality,  bearing  such  excellent  fruit.  The  society,  the  beauty,  and  sa- 
lubrity of  the  location,  and  the  extensive  facilities  afforded  for  mental 
improvement,  point  out  Marietta  College  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  insti- 
tutions north  of  the  Ohio.  It  deserves,  and  it  should  continue  to  ei\joy 
increasing  patronage  and  confidence  from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  youngmen. 

The  President,  Kev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D.,  is  now  absent  in  Europe,  to 
expend  ten  thousand  dollars  in  books  to  add  to  the  library.  This  sum  was 
furnished  by  a  few  individuals.  The  two  literary  societies  have  each  an 
extensive  library,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  making. 
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lllincds  OoUege.— ^0,000  effort. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing earnest  appeal : 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Society  for  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  is  more  by 
$250  than  our  estimated  deficit  for  last  year;  but  the  result  has  shown 
that  this  deficit  was  then  estimated  too  low  by  fully  that  amount.  I 
would  also  request  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  deliberate  instructions  given  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
subject,  permission  to  solicit  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  from  the  field 
0/  its  operations,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  completion 
of  the  proposed  endowment  fund  of  Illinois  College.  A  little  more  than  three 
years  ago  the  Trustees  engaged  in  an  efibrt  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  This  work  has  been  prosecuted  thus  far  entirely  in 
those  portions  of  Illinois  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Very  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  have  been 
subscribed,  but  as  most  of  the  subscriptions  are  on  long  time  (though 
bearing  interest),  the  actual  value  of  the  subscription  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  tlian  thirty  thousand.  In  order  therefore  to  secure  a  substantial 
fund  of  fifty  thousand,  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  raise  twenty  thousand 
more,  and  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  informed  we  must  look  for  this  sum 
to  the  friends  of  learning  in  the  Eastern  States.  We  believe  that  we 
have  done  all  or  nearly  all  which  can  be  accomplished  for  some  time  to 
come  in  this  field.  It  is  indeed  but  simple  justice  to  say,  that  the  success 
of  the  effort  in  the  community  around  the  college  has  far  exceeded  our 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  will  be  remembered  in  after  times,  if  the 
college  is  sustained,  as  a  noble  liberality  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

To  us  it  appears  that  there  are  reasons  of  no  small  force  and  cogency 
why  this  college  should  without  further  delay  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  a 
substantial  and  sufficient  endowment:  Ist.  It  is  the  oldest  Protestant 
college  in  existence  west  of  Ohio  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  was 
begun  in  the  very  infancy  of  this  State  and  of  the  whole  North- West, 
and  for  twenty-three  years  has  stood  up  amidst  the  thousand  conflicting 
and  heterogeneous  elements  as  the  representative  of  liberal  learning. 
Here  it  stood  when  the  population  of  the  State,  now  swelled  to  a  million, 
scarce  numbered  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Here  it  3tood  while  the 
wolves  were  howling  through  the  beautiful  grove  which  forms  its  back- 
ground. Is  it  just  to  the  sacred  cause,  that  an  institution  which  has  so 
long  represented  it,  and  in  such  circumstances,  should  simply  live  on  in 
feebleness  and  inefficiency?  The  past  history  of  this  college  places  it  in 
relations  to  the  cause  of  learning  which  no  new  institution  can  sustain  till 
years  have  passed  over  it.  The  friends  of  learning  cannot  suffer  it  to  lan- 
guish and  decline,  without  infiicting  a  deep  and  sensible  injury  on  the 
cause  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  It  would  be  conceding  a  victory  to 
tiiat  spirit  of  superficialism,  mammonism,  and  materialism,  which  is  the 
greatest  danger  that  threatens  our  country.  If  the  cause  of  learning  in 
this  State  deserves  support — if  it  is  worth  sustaining,  then  does  this  insti- 
tution deserve  the  comparatively  small  addition  we  ask  to  its  resources  as 
necessary  to  render  it  permanent,  respectable,  and  efficient. 

2d.  The  relations  of  this  college  to  our  religious  history  give  it  a  pecu- 
liar claim  to  the  fervent  affections  and  efficient  support  of  all  who  love 
our  glorious  Home  Mifsionary  enterprise.  It  is  the  direct  olRprinj^  of  that 
enterprise.    It  owes  its  existence  and  its  present  growth  to  the  felt  neces- 
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sity  of  providing  from  onr  churches  and  our  own  families  those  supplies 
of  cnlUvatod  and  teaching  minds,  and  especi^ily  of  religious  teachers, 
whicii  we  have  hitherto  heen  able  to  obtain  for  the  most  part  only  from 
those  venerable  seats  of  learning  which  oar  pious  fathers  founded  along 
our  Atlantic  border.  It  was  founded  as  a  vital  organ  of  a  great  people, 
whereby  our  sons  may  be  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  walks  of  sancti- 
fied learning,  and  qualified  to  be  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  through  all 
our  own  borders  and  wherever  on  earth  the  Master  may  demand  their 
services.  Already  has  it  called  from  the  plough,  the  workshop,  and  the 
counting-room,  a  goodly  band,  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  generous 
mental  culture,  are  preaching  Christ — ^most  of  them  to  the  growing  com- 
munities of  the  West,  but  some  of  them  beyond  the  stas  and  in  heathen 
lands ;  and  some  of  them  have  died  with  the  Christian  armor  on.  Others 
too  are  hastening  on  to  join  in  the  same  work,  and  give  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  ministry.  Nor  has  tlie  college  only 
educated  the  sons  of  the  church  in  human  learning.  Many  of  its  alumni, 
who  are  now  successful  laborers  in  the  Lord^s  vineyard,  here  first  drew 
the  breath  of  spiritual  life.  Ontponrings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  often 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  and  not  a  few  who  were  seeking  an 
education  for  worldly  ends,  have  here  begun  to  learn  how  great  things 
they  must  suffer  for  Christ  For  several  years  past  general  revivals  have 
not  occurred,  but  during  these  same  years  a  goodly  number  of  souls  have 
been  converted  under  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  thus  affording  us  the 
most  cheering  evidence  that  the  Lord  has  not  deserted  us. 

Thus  has  this  college  been  looked  to  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  ceptury 
by  our  feeble  churches  and  struggling  pastors  as  a  day-star  of  hope — a 
precious  token  of  coming  prosperity  and  power  to  the  church  of  Christ ; 
and  can  it  in  such  circumstances  be  longer  allowed  to  languish  in  feeble- 
ness and  want,  without  weakening  the  hands  and  discouraging  the  hearts 
of  God's  people  ?  Will  it  not  also  give  their  enemies  a  direct  advantage, 
somewhat  like  the  defeat  of  Israel  before  the  walls  of  Ai  ?  Will  not  the 
enemies  with  whom  we  contend  take  fresh  courage,  and  gather  fresh 
strength,  from  our  weakness  and  inefficiency  ?  For  myself  I  can  saj^,  I 
have  for  years  felt  the  depressing  influence  of  our  weakness  in  the  midst 
of  such  growing  elements  of  strength  as  those  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed. We  are  behind  the  times,  and  aVe  known  to  be  so.  We  are  attempt- 
ing mighty  results  with  resources  obviously  inadequate.  It  is  high  time 
this  college  be  placed  on  the  truly  respectable  footing  for  which  I  am 
pleading,  or  be  abandoned,  that  it  may  no  longer  represent  a  sacred  and 
holy  cause  which  it  can  neither  adorn  nor  defend- 

Sd.  The  only  remaining  consideration  which  I  will  adduce,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  speedy  completion  of  our  endowment,  is  tiie  new  re- 
lations in  which  we  are  placed  to  the  more  venerable  seats  of  learning  in 
9ur  land,  by  recent  changes  in  locomotive  arts.  Probably  in  three  years 
from  this  time,  the  spot  where  I  am  now  writing  will  not  be  removed 
more  than  three  days  from  Princeton  or  Yale,  Union  or  Harvard.  The 
consequence  is  obvious,  our  best  efforts  in  the  course  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion can,  for  a  long  time  to  comefhave  no  other  effect  on  these  and  other 
venerable  institutions  of  the  older  States,  than  to  increase  their  patronage 
from  the  very  fields  in  which  we  are  operating.  In  this  effect  of  our  labors 
we  rejoice.  It  brings  us  into  the  position  of  fellow-laborers  with  those 
venerable  seminaries  where  most  of  us  were  first  introduced  to  the  walks 
of  learning.  But  it  is  too  obvious  that  in  such  a  juxtaposition  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  country  are  destined  to  stand  in  to  each  other,  no  col- 
lege can  live  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  languor.  It  must  be  rendered 
troly  liberal  in  its  system  and  its  appointments,  or  it  will  be  regarded  with 
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undisguised  contempt.  We  mnst,  therefore,  without  delay  make  our 
Western  colleges  respectat)le  and  efficient,  or  they  will  be  shamed  out  of 
existence  by  their  direct  juxtaposition  to  those  institutions  which  have  so 
long  represented  and  adorned  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  older  States. 
This  consideration  detracts  nothing  from  the  necessity  of  colleges  in  these 
new  and  remote  States.  No  facilities  of  communication  can  ever  bring 
the  mass  of  our  population  to  feel  the  influences  of  colleges,  however  ex> 
oellent,  located  in  different  States,  as  they  would  feel  one  located  in  their 
own.  A  proper  movement  in  behalf  of  liberal  learning  can  never  be  pro- 
duced  in  any  of  these  States  except  by  means  of  home  institutions.  I  am, 
therefore,  instructed  by  the  trusted  of  Illinois  OpDege,  to  request  the  consent 
of  the  directors  thit  efforts  may  be  early  commenced  within  the  field  of  the 
Society^s  operation,  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of 
this  endowment  fund  of  this  college ;  and  to  asture  the  IHreet&rs^  thU 
yjkenever  that  sum  shall  have  "been  recsi'oed,  there  toill  remain  no  further 
necessity  that  this  college  should  receive  aid  from  the  Society,  I  also 
deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  in  case  this  consent  is  granted,  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  make  such  arrangements  that  I  can  myself,  as  early  as  March 
or  April  next,  co-operate  with  the  agents  of  the  Society  in  endeavoring  to 
raise  the  sum  desired,  and  I  pray  God  to  give  you  wisdom  in  your  deliber- 
ations and  discussions  on  this,  to  my  mind  very  serious  subject,  and  to  the 
friends  of  Christian  learning,  the  heart  and  the  hand  to  meet  the  crisis  into 
which  it  seems  to  me  Divine  Providence  has  brought  us.  A  portion  of  this 
twenty  thousand  dollars  the  trustees  are  willing  to  take  in  the  shape  of 
permanent  scholarships. 

Wabash  College. 

One  of  the  Professors,  in  renewing  their  application  for  aid, 
says :  "  Oar  expenses  are  somewhat  increased,  so  that  to  keep 
us  from  running  in  debt  we  need  from  the  Society  the  year  to 
come  $2,000,  which  sum,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  and  Trus- 
tees, is  respectfully  solicited,  and  I  trust  with  some  sense  of 
our  obligation  to  a  generous  public,  who  have  hitherto  ex- 
tended to  us  the  helping  hand  so  liberally.  Oar  subscriptions 
in  Indiana  towards  buildings  have  been  advanced  somewhat 
during  the  past  year.  The  precise  amount  I  cannot  state. 
But  we  feel  encouraged  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  put 
up  the  large  building  for  Chapel  and  other  public  uses  next 
year.  'The  Normal  School  building  will  be  inclosed  this  fall 
and  finished  next  spring.  Our  terra  opens  with  an  increased 
number  of  students,  and  our  prospects  for  usefulness  are  fair." 

Krwx  Oo^e. 

The  President  of  Knox  College,  in  a  renewed  application 
for  aid  in  behalf  of  that  Institution,  makes  the  following  state- 
'  ments : 

1.  All  the  college  ofScers,  in  addition  to  the  lahors  ordinarily  imposed 
on  the  hrethren  in  other  colleges,  perform  duties  daily  in  the  other  depart- 
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ments  of  the  institntion.  2.  The  inoome  of  those  departraents  has  exceeded 
the  expenses  by  $1,010.  8.  I  have  received  smne  volunteer  aid  for  my 
own  support  from  different  persons,  of  which  I  have,  as  they  have  directed, 
credited  the  College  $500.  Without  this,* and' the  aid  from  the  academical 
department,  the  College  would  not  have  received  money  enough  to  keep  it 
in  operation,  as  but  little  money  has  been  paid  in  interest  on  notes ;  that  is, 
on  the  "  productive  fund,"  and  as  stated,  part  of  the  "  income"  is  credited 
in  the  students'  notes  for  tuition,  etc.  4.  Again:  The  trustees  have  ex- 
pended between  six  and  seven  thousand  dollars  in  building  during  the  year 
covered  by  this  report.  5.  Also,  College  lands  have  been  sold,  increasing 
somewhat  the  permanent  funds  of  the  College,  but  leaving  a  cash  debt 
against  our  treasury,  accumulated  wholly  during  the  past  year,  of 
$2,748  08. 

This  debt  we  had  hoped  to  have  avoided,  but  it  must  be  met,  and  un- 
less our  pro  rata  proportion  of  aid  from  the  College  Society  is  raisied,  or 
your  income  or  ours  from  other  sources  vastly  increased,  this  debt  of  some- 
thing less  than  three  thousand  dollars,  will  consume  and  cripple  our  cash 
means  so  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  ability  to  procure  additions  to  our  library, 
cabinets  and  apparatus  (additions  for  which  our  classes  are  now  actually 
suffering)  for  several  years  to  come.  We  shall  soon  be  compelUd  to  pro- 
cure additions  to  our  library  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  duUars.  Our 
main  public  building,  which  is  to  contain  our  permanent  public  rooms,  is 
still  to  be  erected,  and  must  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
But  the  executive  committee  have  added  two  hundred  dollars  to  our  cur- 
rent expenses  by  increase  of  salaries  for  the  coming  year,  and  further  in- 
crease must  inevitably  soon  be  made. 

We  are  grateful  to  God,  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  donors  for  the 
help  extended  to  us,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  our  energies 
to  the  work  of  instruction. 

Iowa  College, 

Eev.  Ephraim  Adams,  in  behalf  of  tte  trustees  of  Iowa 
College,  in  a  communication  to  the  Director,  says : 

In  renewing  our  application  to  you  for  continued  aid,  first  permit  us 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  admitted 
our  (Perished  Institute  to  the  circle  of  similar  institutions  aided  by  the 
Society  which  you  represent.  In  itself  your  aid  was  timely.  Indeed, 
without  it  we  see  net  how  we  could  have  advanced  and  enlarged  as  the 
Providence  of  God  seemed  to  indicate  as  our  duty  to  do.  Besides,  our^ 
hearts  are  cheered  by  your  confidence  in  us,  while  our  connection  with 
you  puts  us  in  the  public  eye  on  a  sort  of  vantage-ground.  We  will  not 
forget,  in  gratitude,  to  say  that  we  trust  the  good  hand  of  our  God  has 
been  upon  us. 

Our  library  has  been  increased  in  value  by  donations  thereto  to  the 
amount,  perhaps,  of  $200,  and  $2,T)00  have  been  paid  to  us  as  part  of  the 

help  promised  by  our  old  friend  Dea.  C ^  of  Connecticut.  Also,  after 

paying  up  all  the  expenses  of  the  present  year,  and  collecting  our  dues, 
we  shall  have  something  like  $400  to  expend  upon  the  library  and  appa- 
ratus. Then  can  we  begin  another  year  upon  our  old  principle:  ^'Free- 
dom from  debt!"  Besides  this,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Associ- 
ation of  Iowa,  held  at  Muscatine  in  June  last,  nearly  $350  were  pledged, 
and  a  part  paid,  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  present,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  professorship.  Tis  proposed,  so  far  as  praoticable,  to  give  our  churches 
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the  opportunity  in  the  oonrse  of  the  year  to  contribnte  for  the  same  ob- 
ject. And  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we  intend  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  annually  bringing  the  institution  in  some  shape  before  the  churches  for 
their  patronage,  that  it  may  grow  in  their  Bympathiea  with  their  growth 
,and  strengthen  with  their  strength.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
the  condition  of  the  College  seemed  to  require  the  addition  of  two  to  the 
corps  of  instructors.  They  accordingly  voted  to  obtain  a  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department  and  a  tutor. 

We  want,  therefore,  $1,000,  which  we  ask  of  your  Society,  simply  to 
keep  the  machinery  running.  Then  we  want  as  much  as  we  possibly  can 
get  from  our  friends,  any  where  and  every  where,  for  the  endowment  of 
professorships  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  the  increase  of  the 
library,  apparatus,  &c.,  &c.,  as  you  very  well  know.  We  ask,  as  you 
perceive,  simply  enough  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  in  view  of  our 
own  efforts  in  other  directions  for  permanent  investments  in  money  or 
otherwise,  which  effortp,  by  the  way,  we  shall  ever  feel  bound  to  make  in 
consistency  with  the  relation  we  sustain  to  your  Society.  In  making  our 
application,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  present  this  simple 
statement. 

With  our  enterprise,  its  nature,  importance,  &c.,  you  are  acquainted,  with 
our  efforts  you  sympathize,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  ready  to  continue  the 
helping  hand.  We  wish  you  the  blessing  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  connsel  of  His  own  will,  in  your  efforts  to  promote  a  truly  Chris- 
tian education  at  the  West,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
intertst  of  our  country,  and  through  it,  of  the  world. 


Behit  OoUege. 
The  President  of  this  Institution  writes : 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  in  every  respect  the  most  prosperous  the 
institation  has  yet  seen.  For  the  first  time  the  balance  between  onr  in- 
come and  our  outlay  is  on  the  side  of  the  income.  Reckoning  what  is  due 
on  the  earnings  of  the  College  for  the  past  year  as  if  collected,  the  debt 
which  has  been  slowly  accumulating  from  year  to  year  up  to  the  present 
time,  appears  reduced  by  nearly  two  hundred  dollars.  The  number  of 
students  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  their 
general  character  for  strength  and  maturity  of  mind  is  also  higher  than 
ever.  There  has  been  an  evident  and  gratifying  advaftceraent  of  scholar- 
ship and  general  order  and  subordination  among  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  crown  all,  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
eight  or  ten  of  the  students  have  been  hopefully  converted  to  God,  and 
the  measure  of  Christian  character  and  influence  in  the  College  has  been 
considerably  increased.  These  'evident  signs  of  prosperity  have  greatly 
encouraged  the  hearts  of  those  directly  concernea  in  the  enterprise,  and 
have  gained  for  it  additional  sympathy  and  confidence  with  the  public  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  amount  of  appropriations  received 
during  the  year  from  your  Society  has  been  larger  by  half  than  that  of 
any  previous  year,  will  account  in  no  small  part  for  these  happy  results. 
You  will  trace  in  every  feature  of  this  statement  the  realisation,  in  mea- 
sure, of  your  aims  and  hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  increased  favor 
of  your  cause  with  the  churches,  which  has  enabled  you  to  enlarge  your 
Uenefactions  to  the  various  institutions  to  whose  aid  ygu  minister,  we  find 
the  ground  of  greater  confidence  than  ever,  and  the  stimulus  to  more  vig- 
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oroas  and  untiring  efforts  in  all  our  important  work.  This  identification  in 
aim  and  labor  and  success  of  our  action  with  yours^  stands  out  more  clearly 
year  by  year,  and  f^ye&  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  association  which  unites 
us.  We  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  your  prosperity,  and  would  make  you 
partakers  in  full  of  our  honor  and  joy,  while  to  God  belongs  all  the  glory 
of  all  we  may  both  accomplish ;  as  it  i8, 1  trust,  for  the  advancement  of 
ChrisVs  kingdom  that  in  our  respective  spheres  we  labor. 

The  College  has  hitherto  expended  almost  nothing  directly  in  purchas- 
ing books  for  the  library.  Some  sixteen  hundred  volumes  have  been  col- 
lected by  contributions  from  various  sources,  but  they  are  of  quite  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Every  department  of  learning  which  comes  into 
the  course  of  instruction  demands  a  series  of  works  more  or  less  costly, 
to  be  furnished  at  hand  for  consultation  or  thorough  investigation  by  both 
faculty  and  students.  Without  such  provision,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
establish  or  maintain  such  a  standard  of  scholarship  as  is  required  of  every 
true  college.  There  is  no  way  to  secure  this  provision  but  by  going  into 
the  market  prepared  to  purchase  with  money  what  we  really  want.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  sundry  items  of  apparatus. 

Our  estimates  have  uniformly  been  made  with  a  careful  regard  to  our 
actual  wants.  We  have  never  yet  received  from  the  society  all  we  have 
asked  and  needed,  and  yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  work  through  the 
year  at.  an  expenditure  less  than  our  estimate.  The  balance  between  the 
actual  expenditure  and  the  receipts  has  either  been  relieved  by  means  de- 
rived from  unexpected  sources  or  has  passed  into  the  debt.  Thes^  remarks 
are  made  only  that  the  Society's  Board  may  understand  our  case  as  it  is. 

The  labor  of  instruction  will  be  increased  the  coming  year  by  odr  hav- 
ing four  college-classes.  We  must,  therefore,  be  at  some  additional  expense 
under  that  head.  The  general  interests  of  the  College  will  also  require 
some  one  of  the  faculty  to  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  labor  hitherto  per- 
formed. 

Wittenberg  College. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  circular,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  EvaDgelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  behalf  of 
the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Directors  of  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  by  Professor  F.  W.  Conrad,  will  show  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  friends  of  this  institution  are  prose- 
cuting efforts  for  its  endowment  among  the  Lutheran  Churches : 

Deably  Beloved  : — ^The  object  of  this  circular  is,  to  communicate  to 
you  the  pressing  wants  of  Wittenberg  College,  and  to  enlist  your  co-ope- 
ration, in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  relieve  them. 
The  liabilities  of  the  institution  are  about  $10,000,  which  the  city  of  Spring- 
field has  undertaken  to  meet.  To  supply  the  wants  of  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment, place  it  above  the  effects  of  fluctuations,  keep  the  tuition  at  a 
low  rate,  relieve  tlie  Professors  from  over-taxation,  increase  their  number, 
and  render  more  efficient  their  instructions,  tbe  Board  have  adopted  a 
plan,  to  raise  $100  annually  for  five  years,  on  an  average,  in  every  pas- 
toral charge  pertaining  to  the  field  of  the  institution.  Both  their  Theo- 
logical Professors  are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan. 

Your  special  attention  is  requested  to  thfe  plan  of  endowing  two  Theo* 
logical  Professorships.  You  are  aware  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
founding  of  this  institution,  was  the  raising  up  and  sending  forth  of  a  pious 
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and  educated  ministry,  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  destitute  Cliurch  in  the 
West.  No  tuition  being  paid  for  instruction  in  Tiieology,  the  Professors 
must  be  supported  by  the  interest  of  funds  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Having 
no  endowment  for  this  department,  efforts  were  made  to  induce  a  number 
of  our  members  in  the  East  to  support  one  of  them,  and  the  Society  for 
tlie  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  of  the  West,  to 
t»upport  the  other  for  five  years,  with  the  understanding,  that  during  that 
time  these  Professorships  should  be  endowed. 

To  accomplish  this  indispensable  object,  $20,000  must  be  secured,  until 
the  time  when  our  present  sources  of  support  shall  cease.  Of  this  sum, 
there  is  subscribed  and  paid  about  $5,000.  The  plan  adopt-ed  to  secure 
the  remaining  $15,000  is  the  following:  to  induce  one  hundred  individ- 
uals in  our  Olmrches  to  pay  $100  each  in  five  annual  instalments,  at  6  per 
cent,  interest,  until  the  principal  shall  be  paid.  Thus  $10,000  will  be 
realized.  The  College  Society  voted  the  institution  $1,000  annually  for 
five  years,  toward  the  support  of  its  professors. 

Now,  how  shall  we  urge  upon  you,  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us,  in 
this  circular,  the  importance,  yea,  the  necessity,  of  your  taking  a  part  in  this 
work  ?  Shall  we  remind  you  of  the  necessity  of  this  institution  ?  ITave  you 
not  seen  it  in  the  desolations  of  our  Zion?  Have  you  not  Jieard  it  in  the 
wailings  of  the  destitute  in  the  West?  And  have  you  not  mourned  over  our 
losses  as  a  Church,  for  the  want  of  it  years  ago?  Must  we  recall  its  past  his- 
tory, tell  you  of  its  difficulties,  recount  its  discouragements,  narrate  its  afllict- 
ing  providences,  and  describe  the  sacrifices  made  for  it,  in  order  to  arouse 
your  sympathies,  and  draw  forth  your  helping  hand?  Need  we  turn  your 
eye  to  the  page  of  the  history  of  its  successes,  in  educating  the  minds, 
cultivating  the  hearts,  and  directing  the  lives  of  the  many  precious  young 
men  who  have  received  its  instructions?  Follow  those  who  have  gone 
forth,  to  preach  the  gospel  at  home  and  in  heathen  lands;  those  who  are 
engaged  in  instructing  the  youth  of  our  country;  and  those  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  various  useful  pursuits  of  life,  and  estimate  the 
^ood  whicli  the  institution  is  accomplishing  through  them  I 

Need  we  attempt  to  convince  you  that  it  is  the  hope  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  Church  in  the  West?  that  without  it  we  cannot  develop  our  educa- 
tional material,  nor  improve  our  people  intellectually,  nor  supply  our  pulpits 
with  educated  and  devoted  ministers,  to  elevate  them  religioui^ly,  and  that 
its  success  depends  upon  the  response  which  is  given  to  the  different  calls 
we  are  now  making  ?  £)are  we  not  hope  that  one  hundred  men  can  be 
found,  who  will  respond  to  this  call,  and  unite  in  endowing  one  Theo- 
logical Professorship,  and  thereby  save  the  one-half  of  the  endowment  of  an- 
other? If  MANT  individuals  in  other  denominations  endow  Professorships 
ALONE,  and  if  single  congregations  do  the  same,  can  it  be  possible  that 
there  are  not  one  hundred  individuals  in  all  our  congregations  who  will 
endow  one  TOOETnER?  And  while  in  other  Churches,  maxy  individuals 
contribute  to  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
are  there  none  in  ours  who  will  begin  to  give  by  scores  and  hundreds? 

The  first  eflfbrt  to  procure  funds  was  made  in  Springfield, 
and  resulted  in  a  subscription  of  $5,000,  to  be  paid  in  five 
annual  instalments  with  interest.  The  plan  for  raising  $100 
annually  for  five  years  in  each  pastoral  cnarge  connected  with 
the  Institution,  has  beeti  successfully  prosecuted,  and  this 
amount',  on  an  average,  secured  in  each  charge  which  could 
be  visited.    The  plan  of  procuring  one  hundred  individuals 
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to  pay  $100  each,  in  five  annual  instalments,  with  interest,  for 
the  endowment  of  one  Theological  Professorship,  has  been 
carried  forward  with  encouragement,  and  forty  names  secured. 
The  amount  subscribed  in  all  these  efforts  is  about  $18,000. 

"We  were  much  encouraged,"  say  the  Professors,  "by  the 
response  made  by  the  Society  to  our  request,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  and  Faculty  are  hereby  gratefully  tendered. 
Our  efforts  on  our  field  of  operation  have  likewise  tended  to 
encourage  us;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  can  thank  God,  and 
take  courage  in  the  continued  prosecution  of  our  work." 

Seminary  of  tJie  German  Evangelical  Conference  of  the  West 

The  following  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society : 

Gentlemen  : 

The  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  your  Board  is  approaching,  and  we 
therefore  hasten  to  give  you  a  true  report  of  the  present  state  of  our 
Seminary.  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  considerable  assistance  rendered 
to  us  by  your  Society.  The  aid  we  have  received  from  the  Christian  be- 
nevolence by  your  agency  was  not  of  little  importance  to  us,  and  we  know 
not  what  we  should  have  done  without  it,  unless  the  Lord  had  raised  us 
other  helpers.  Our  feeble  faith  has  been  strengthened,  and  we  feel  much 
encouraged,  for  the  Lord  has  brought  us  hitherto.  There  is  at  present  but 
one  professor  for  the  Theological  department,  since^the  other,  who  had  no 
salary,  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  of  an  Evangelical  Church  in  a  very  desti- 
tute part  of  this  State.  Professor  Binner,  whose  salary  is  but  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  teaches  five  hours  a  day,  besides  preaching  aow  and  then  in 
the  neighborhood.  As  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform  all  the  labors, 
and  no  advantage  for  the  students  if  he  must  do  so,  we  have  taken  the  ne- 
cessary steps  to  elect  another  professor,  and  of  course,  additional  salary 
18  to  be  provided  for. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  two  students  received  ordination,  and  entered 
the-field  of  labor,  where  we  could  employ  vnany  faithful  laborers  if  we  had 
thom.  The  President  of  the  institution  gives  to  all  the  students  the  tes- 
timony of  a  very  good  character,  that  they  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
pious  young  men,  most  all  of  them  giving  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 
Their  zeal  and  industry  is  commendable,  and  the  success  in  study  is  in  gen- 
eral very  encouraging.  They  sustain,  also,  some  Sabbath  schools  in  the 
house  and  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  fioancial  state  of  the  institution  is  less  discouraging  than  it  was  last 
year.  On  the  first  of  June  we  were  indebted  for  $1,800,  making  an  in- 
crease of  $200  fiince  last  year.  You  see  that,  even  with  your  important 
help,  w^e  have  failed  to  meet  our  current  and  extraordinary  expenses.  How- 
ever, we  hope  this  debt  will  be  paid  oflf  by  the  first  of  January,  1853 ;  for 
Mr.  Bigelow,  of  New- York,  who  feels  a  great  and  warm  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  countrymen,  has  kindly  offered  to  us  a  donation  of 
$500  to  pay  our  debts,  \twe  will  bring  up  the  balance  at  the  close  of  this 
year.  And  vfe  hope  we  can  do  so.  Almost  every  member  of  our  synod 
has  pledged  himself  to  raise  a  certain  sum  from  his  people  to  release  the 
institution  from  its  whole  debt.    But  for  the  present  financial  year  we 
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ne«d  absolutely  $1,500  to  meet  the  current  expenses  for  salary,  board, 
clothing,  etc.  The  resources  of  the  institution  are  very  limited  and  small. 
We  have  no  endowments  of  professorships,  no  funds,  no  lands,  no  regular 
income  except  the  compensations  for  board,  which  will  be  $200  this  year, 
and  the  small  proceeds  of  a  religious  monthly  paper ;  besides  this  we  must 
claim  tiie  charity  of  our  poor  churches  and  friends  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  reference  to  this,  we  made  an  appeal  on  them  to  make  up  a  general  col- 
lection at  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation  for  the  benefit  of  our  house, 
and  we  succeeded,  for  the  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  our  house  from  the 
churches  and  friends  were,  the  last  financial  year,  about  $900.  We  rejoice 
in  stating  to  you  that  the  interest  of  our  people  in  our  cause  is  increasing, 
notwithstanding  we  have  to  go  throngh  honor  and  dishonor — through  evil 
report  and  good  report.  Many  feel  the  demoralizing  influence  of  atheism 
and  vulgar  rationalism,  that  the  eternal  truth  of  the  Gospel  alone  can 
save  this  generation  from  ruin — that  they  must  have  it  preached  and 
taught ;  they  further  feel  the  want  of  ministers  to  organize  churches  and 
to  supply  vacancies,  and  they  become  convinced  by  and  by,  that  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  way,  of  obtaining  faithful  ministers  for  this  and  future 
time  is  by  supporting  a  Theological  Seminary. 

Thank  God,  four  students  of  our  house  labor  already  among  the  Ger- 
mans, who  give  evidence  of  the  blessings  and  usefulness  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  this  will  increase  their  zeal  in  supporting  it.  We  desire  to 
redouble  the  number  of  students,  but  it  is  the  Lord  who  alone  can  inspire 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  such  as  have 
faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  him.  Such  we  want  very  much  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  German  emigrant  population,  desiring  to  bring  thousands  of 
them  under  the  influence  of  the  blessed  Gospel.  But,  alas  I  few  are  the 
laborers,  and  our  number  is  insuflicient  to  provide  for  them.  Even  if  a 
brother  receives  a  call  to  another  organized  church,  we  hardly  can  fill  up 
the  vacancy,  for  our  only  recourse  for  the  present  is  our  Seminary,  as  we 
cannot  look  to  Germany,  but  must  almost  depend  upon  our  own  American 
institutions. 

You  surely  feel  with  us,  to  be  highly  necessary  to  pray  that  it  may 
please  the  Lord  to  give  us  success  in  our  own  work,  that  our  institution 
may  prosper,  and  that  we  may  see  many  faithful  ministers  trained  up  in  it, 
who  become  a  blessed  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to  lead  many  sinners 
to  Christ  Jesus  our  Redeemer,  and  who  make  resistance  to  atheism  and 
wickedness  by  preaching  Gospel  truths. 

But  we  are  obliged  to  ask  a  continuance  of  your  patronage,  and  to  re- 
new our  application  for  an  annual  aid.  We  have  stated  already  that  the 
estimate  of  expenses  for  the  present  financial  year,  ending  the  81st  of  May, 
1858,  is  $1,500,  not  including  the  salary  of  anotner  professor,  whom  we 
are  anxious  to  obtain.  The  appeal  on  our  people  to  obtain  contributions 
to  pay  off  our  debt,  very  probably  will  lessen  their  donations  for  our  cur- 
rent outgoes  this  year.  While  we  endeavor  to  make  it  a  duty  to  our 
churches  to  support  this  institution,  we  feel,  however,  that  we  are  not  less 
directed  by  Providence  to  your  benevolence.  We  must  be  modest  in  our 
desires,  for  you  have  different  other  colleges  nnder  your  care,  who  claim 
your  aid,  but  we  beg  you  to  consider  that  onr  institution  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, being  the  youngest  of  the  colleges  nnder  the  fostering  care  of  your 
Society.  If  yon  ask,  what  is  absolutSy  needed  from  your  Society  ?  we 
are  tempted  to  say,  boldly,  we  want  an  increase  of  aid,  considering  what 
our  wants  are  at  this  time,  and  because  we  hope  to  gain  another  professor 
soon.  But  we  leave  it  to  the  Lord,  who  has  shown  his  mercifulness  so 
gloriously  to  na,  to  direct  you  in  reference  to  it,  trusting  that  you  will  deal 
with  our  institution  like  a  kind  and  tender  mother,  who  fosters  her  small- 
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est  and  weakest  child  with  the  greatest  care,  becausl^^t^aQts  it>lhe     ^.-  n 

most.  X^I/TFOr  y^  ^'J' 

We  finally  remark,  that  the  Board  has  found  it  advantag^nig^JroTj'  ^ 
from  Congress  eighty  acres  of  land  joining  the  college-ground,  to  secure 
for  the  institution  timber  and  fuel.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  R.  Bigelow, 
we  received  a  new  printing  press  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  seminary ; 
and  the  same  gentleman  has  offered  $500  to  erect  a  house  for  the  press 
and  lodgings  for  th^  printer.  We  are  at  work  already,  but  we  thought  it 
ffood  to  build  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  in  the  same  house,  to  gain  room 
m  the  seminary  building  itself,  but  in  doing  so,  we  are  obliged  to  borrow 
a  few  hundred  dollars  again,  for  building  is  very  expensive  where  the  sem- 
inary is  located — a  fact  which  you  will  please  to  consider  also,  when  you 
make  your  appropriations. 

Measures  are  taken  to  make  application  for  a  charter  from  the  State  at 
the  approaching  session  of  Legislature,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  granted. 
By  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Lewis  E.  Nollan,  Pr«. 
A.  Baltzbb,  SeGT*y. 

Revivals  and  Concert  of  Prayer. 

In  five  of  the  eight  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  there 
have  been,  during  the  year,  more  or  less  hopeful  conversions, 
and  in  some  of  them  revivals  of  great  interest.  The  President 
of  Beloit  College  writes : 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  give  you  the  following  brief  account  of 
the  season  of  special  religious  interest  enjoyed  in  our  college  last  spring.  ^ 
The  good  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  clearly  manifested  on  the  day  of  the ' 
college-fast  in  February.  The  various  religious  exercises  of  the  institution 
had  been  previously  marked  by  an  interested  attention,  and  the  weekly 
prayer-meetings  of  the  students  were  well  sustained.  Some  indications 
of  revival  had  also  appeared  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  village.  The 
way  had,  no  doubt,  been  thus  silently  preparing  for  the  work  Uiat  fol- 
lowed. 

The  services  of  the  day  of  festing  consisted  of  a  prayer-meeting  at  the 
college  chapel  in  the  /orenoon,  and  a  general  meeting  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference at  the  Oonsregational  church  in  the  afternoon.  Both  exercises 
were  well  attended  by  the  students  and  church  members  from  the  village. 
In  the  evening,  the  churches  had  their  regular  weekly  prayer-meeting.  A 
deep  solemnity  pervaded  all  the  meetings.  Earnestness  in  prayer  and  hum- 
ble fervor  in  exhortation  attested  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  impress- 
ing Christian  hearts  with  a  sense  of  need,  and  of  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  feeling  thus  originated  was  deepened 
as  days  passed  on.  It  appeared  in  the  prayer-meetings  both  of  the  stu- 
dents and  of  the  churches,  especially  of  the  Congregational  church.  Some 
were  soon  found  anxious  and  inquiring  the  wav  of  salvation.  Not  many 
days  after  the  fast,  Mrs.  Merrill,  the  principal  of  the  Female  Seminary 
in  the  village,  died.  This  event  came  in  witJi  other  things  to  increase  the 
religious  interest,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances,  the  number  of  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  Congregational  church  was  increased,  and  for  four  or  ^v^  weeks  nearly 
every  evening  was  occupied  with  some  religious  service.  The  work  was 
still  iMoid  quiet,  unmarked  by  any  excitement,  and  never  as  general  as  was 
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desired,  bnt  the  results  were,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  genn'me  and 
precious.  For  some  time  few  of  the  impenitent,  except  members  of  the 
college  or  of  the  female  seminary,  were  interested.  Some  others  were 
afterwards  included.  There  seemed  no  abatement  of  interest  until  the 
close  of  the  term  in  both  the  institutions,  and  the  meetings  were  quite  well 
sustained  until  the  end  of  the  vacation.  The  good  influence  was  felt,  in- 
deed, through  the  whole  of  the  summer  term,  though  I  think  no  conver- 
sions took  place  after  the  close  of  the  vacation. 

Just  before  the  separation  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  an  incident 
occurred  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the  college.  It  was  the 
death  of  one  who  had  been  for  a  little  time  a  member  of  the  freshman 
class,  who  about  a  year  before,  while  in  the  preparatory  department,  had 
first  found  hope  in  believing  on  Jesus.  He  was  a  young  man  of  more  than 
common  ability  and  promise.  Compelled  by  sickness  to  leave  the  class, 
soon  after  ioining  it,  he  went  home  to  linger  two  or  three  months  and 
then  die.  In  the  midst  of  the  revival,  when  the  students  were  about  to 
separate,  the  news  of  his  death  came.  His  loss  was  sincerely  mourned, 
for  he  was  a  youth  to  be  esteemed  and  loved,  but  the  affliction  was  re- 
lieved by  the  bright  evidence  he  gave  that  his  hope  was  not  a  delusion. 
Such  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  Christian  hope,  as  well  as  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  came  with  might  to  affect  the  minus  of  his  fellow-students. 

The  result  of  the  work,  so  far  as  the  college  was  concerned,  was  the 
hopeful  conversion  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  students,  and  the  evident  eleva- 
tion of  the  tone  of  piety  in  the  institution  generally.  "We  have  occasion 
for  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  this  refreshing  viMtation,  and  to  him  be 
ascribed  all  the  glory.  I  think  we  may  safely  recognize,  in  connection  with 
it,  a  fresh  tastimony  to  his  faithfulness  in  answering  his  people^s  prayers, 
and  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  college-fast  as  an  occasion  to 
call  forth  the  fervent  prayers  of  Christians  in  behalf  of  our  literary  insti- 
tutions. It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  day  earlier  in  the  season  is  not 
preferable  to  that  now  observed  as  a  fast.  The  spring  vacation  comes  on 
too  soon  after  it,  and  the  best  part  of  the  winter  is  passed  before  it,  as  it 


Marietta  OoUege, 
One  of  the  Professors  writes : 

Our  last  senior  class  numbered  nine.  Five  of  these  were  professors  <^ 
religion.  The  remaining  four  became  deeply  interested,  and  at  the  time, 
all  were  considered  as  hopefully  pious.  One,  however,  was  at  no  time  very 
decided,  and  probably  would  not  now  regard  himself  as  a  pious  man.  The 
three  others  are  all  men  of  talents,  and  will  wield  an  extensive  influence 
if  God  spares  their  lives.  We  hope  they  will  all  become  ministers  of  the 
Gk>spel.  There  were  flve  others,  who  were  subjects  of  the  work,  and  still 
others  who  were  a  good  deal  affected.  God  seems  to  have  given  an  earn- 
est spirit  of  prayer  to  many  of  his  children.  In  connection  with  a  series  of 
meetings  held  in  Harmar,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wickes  and  Gk>uld,  the  at- 
tention of  several  was  arrested.  The  concert  of  prayer  was  a  day  of 
deep  and  solemn  interest.  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  of  Putnam,  was  witii  us 
on  that  and  several  preceding  days,  and  his  labors  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  a  blessing,  even  to  some  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
institution.  We  trust  this  work  of  grace  is  not  yet  flnished.  O  that  our 
churches  would  remember  the  source  from  which  thev  are  to  be  supplied 
with  men,  furnished  in  head  and  heart  for  the  work  or  the  holy  ministry^ 
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and  be  more  earnest  u\  their  cries  to  Grod  for  the  descent  of  his  Spirit  npon* 
onr  Colleges. 

Illinois  College. 

The  President  of  this  Institution  furnishes  the  following 
information : 

There  is  nothing  in  the  religions  history  of  the  College  for  the  last  year 
which  is  very  striking;  there  was  no  general  revival.  A  goodly  number 
of  our  students  are  earnestly  and  consistently  pious.  The  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  is  attended  by  them  with  great  regularity,  and  with  the  happiest 
results;  and  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year  there  was  pleasing  evidence 
that  religious  trut£  was  exerting  more  than  ordinary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  students. 

During  the  year  a  few  were  hopefully  converted  to  God ;  some  during 
a  season  of  religious  interest  in  the  village,  and  others  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  peculiar  interest  felt  except  in  a  small  circle  of  religious  students. 

I  cannot  state  the  number  with  accuracy,  tiU  a  little  more  light  shall 
be  thrown  upon  the  question  bv  their  fruits.  We  can  speak  of  two  with 
confidence,  and  we  have  hope  for  others. 

Knox  OoUege. 

The  President  writes : 

We  enjoyed  last  winter,  for  the  fourth  time  in  six  years,  a  most  precious 
revival  in  our  College  and  village.  Four  young  men  in  the  College  course 
have  united  with  the  Church,  and  an  equal  number  have  professed  hopes 
in  Christ,  who  have  not  yet  united  themselves  in  covenant  with  his  peome. 
Six  or  eight  in  the  preparatory  class,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  in  all  the  De- 
partments of  the  Institution,  were  hopeful  subjects  of  the  work.  Its  most 
interesting  features  were  seen  in  the  deepened  and  enlarged  experience  of 
some  who  had  backslidden  from  God. 

Iowa  College! 

"  We  trust,"  says  one  of  the  Trustees,  "  that  the  good  hand  of  onr  God 
has  been  upon  us.  His  presence  has  not,  indeed,  for  the  past  year  been 
in  marked  power  among  the  students,  and  yet  his  presence  has  been  there. 
The  decided  religious  interest  in  the  Institution  continues  strong,  and  con- 
stant, and  steady.  The  daily  prayer-meeting  has  been  regularly  sustained. 
Indeed,  we  think  the  religious  influences  thrown  around  the  young  men 
are  peculiarly  favorable.  We  trust  the  College  will  be  for  the  birth-place 
of  souls,  as  well  as  the  training  of  those  already  bom  into  t^e  kingdom." 

Wittenberg  College, 

A  season  of  special  religious  interest  has  been  enjoyed  in 
this  Institution.  From  information  derived  from  Prof.  Con- 
rad, it  appears  that  early  in  January  special  efforts  were  made 
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by  preaching,  prayer,  and  conversation  anions  the  students. 
The  Spirit  of  God  accompanied  these  means  with  saving  power, 
and  eleven  most  promising  young  men  were  hopefully  con- 
verted. The  state  of  piety  in  the  Institution  was  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  ministry  will  receive  valuable  accessions  to  its 
ranks. 

As  it  may  serve  to  awaken  increased  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject now  under  consideration,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the 
people  of  God  in  regard  to  the  eflBcacy  of  prayer  for  this  spe- 
cific object,  we  give  the  following  brief  notices  of  revivals  in 
other  colleges  than  those  aided  by  the  Society,  and  which 
were  published  within  a  few  months  of  the  concert. 

1.  Jefferton  College^  Pa,  ^^  Between  fifty  and  sixty  have  expressed 
hope  in  Christ,  and  others  are  anxionsly  inquiring  the  way  to  Zion.'^ 

2.  CenU'e  College^  Ky.  *•''  Many  signs  of  a  season  of  blessing  had  been 
observed  by  those  who  looked  for  snch  thingB'amongst  the  members  of  the 
church  and  others,  both  in  the  coUeffe  and  congregation  preyions  to  the 
commnnion  on  the  third  Sabbath  in  March ;  and  on  that  day  five  were  ad- 
mitted on  examination,  two  of  them  students,  and  one  or  both  but  recently 
awakened  to  earnest  inquiry. 

'^Yesterday  the  communion  was  again  administered,  when  ninety-eight 
stood  up  together  to  profess  their  &ith  in  Christ,  and  tiieir  hope  of  his  sal- 
vation. Many  more,  no  one  knows  how  many,  have  expressed  themselves 
as  indulging  tne  same  hope;  many  more  are  still  anxious  to  know  the  way 
of  life ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  human  being  in  the  whole  mass  of  earnest 
listeners  from  evening  to  evening  who  did  not  manifest,  more  or  less,  a 
deep  and  solemn  interest  in  the  matter  of  their  personal  salvation. 

*'''  The  chief  accessions  are  from  the  youth  of  the  congregation  and  the 
college,  who  have  been  objects  of  prayer  and  gospel  instructions  for  a  long 
time.  About  forty  of  the  students  of  Centre  College  have  thus  far  united 
themselves  to  the  church;  others  stand  prepared  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they 
hear  from  their  parents ;  and  others  are  still  struggling  and  praying  for 
light  to  lead  them  to  pardon  and  peace.  Some,  perhaps,  are  tiyine  to 
shake  off  or  sin  away  the  deep  and  serious  impressions  made  upon  them 
during  those  days  and  nights.^' — Pre»,  fferald, 

3.  Oglethorpe  Uhwertityy  Ga.  ^^  About  twenty  of  the  students  have 
professed  conversion.  The  last  Thursday  in  February  was  observed  as  a 
day  of  prayer  by  the  faculty,  students,  and  citizens.  A  special  prayer- 
meeting  was  held  at  night  oy  the  pious  students.  At  this  meeting  an 
extraordinary  influence  descended  upon  the  company,  and  they  were  all, 
saints  and  sinners,  melted  into  tears. ^' — Southern  j^raufyterian. 

4.  Miami  University^  Ohio,  "  There  is  a  good  work  going  on  at  Ox- 
ford^ which  commenced  in  the  village,  and  is  now  extending  in  the  town. 
Professors  of  religion  are  revived,  backsliders  are  reclaimed,  and  from  forty 
to  fifJT  in  the  college  and  town  (tlie  minority  in  the  college),  are  either 
rejoicing  in  hope,  or  anxiously  inquiring.  Some  of  the  students  who  have 
become  subjects  of  the  work,  attend  the  Associate  Reformed  and  New 
School  churches.  There  id  quite  a  large  number  of  pious  young  men  in 
the  Institution. 

'^  An  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  revivals  in  Oglethorpe 
and  Miami  Universities  and  Centre  College  is,  that  they  began  nearly  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  concert  of  prayer  for  colleges."— !Pr#i.  ij/"  ^A«  WeiL 
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5.  Wesleyan  Unvoenity,  Middletovri,  Conn,  ^^  There  appeared  strong 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  set  apart  for  fasting 
and  prayer  for  colleges,  and  they  have  since  multiplied.  Some  backsliders 
have  been  reclaimed;  pions  students  have  been  strengthened;  and  a  few 
hopeful  conversions  have  taken  place." — Congregationalist. 

6.  MeEendree  College^  III.  "  In  March  last  a  revival  had  been  for 
some  time  in  progress  in  that  Institution,  and  had  extended  to  the  people 
of  the  town  and  vicinity." 

7.  Oenesee  CoTUge^  Jf.  T,  "  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  praise  of  God's 
glorious  grace,  that  we  now  are  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival  of  re- 
ligion among  the  students  in  the  college  and  seminary.  Scores  are  anxious, 
and  many  have  been  converted.  The  work,  from  present  indications,  prom- 
ises to  become,  for  extent  and  power,  much  like  that  of  the  last  winter. 
Let  our  praying  friends  abroad  continue  to  remember  us,  that  tlie  revival 
spirit  may  never  depart  from  these  institutions,  and  that  no  term  may 
pass  without  witnessing  more  or  less  of  God's  saving  power  among  the 
unconverted." — Corre9p(mdent  of  Northem  ChrUtian  Advocate, 

8.  Howard  College.  The  President  of  Howard  College,  a  Baptist  in- 
stitution in  Alabama,  states  that  twelve  of  the  students  have  been  con- 
verted during  a  period  of  religious  interest,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Judson  Female  Institute. 

9.  Wake/orest  VolU^e.  '*  We  learn  that  the  Wakeforest  College,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  with  near  one  hundred  pupils ;  and  arrangements  for  its  endow- 
ment are  in  active  progress.  The  college  eiyoyed  a  powerfal  revival  a 
month  ago,  embracing  all  the  higher  classes,  and  having  but  nine  (Fresh- 
men) unconverted  out  of  the  whole  college.  Twelve  in  the  whole,  a  num- 
ber hardly  exceeded  in  any  other  year  since  the  observance  of  the  annual 
concert  for  colleges. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  these  converted  young  men 
will  consecrate  themselves  to  tiie  Christian  ministry  when  the  demands  for 
candidates  is  so  urgent  and  the  supply  so  inadequate." — N.  Y.  Recorder. 

10.  WaterviUe  College,  "  We  leam  from  private  sources,  that  the  work 
of  grace  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  as  having  commenced  in  this  place, 
continues  with  increased  power  and  interest,  something  like  twenty-five 
students  were  hopefully  converted  during  the  month  of  April,  The  work 
commenced,  apparently,  immediately  upon  the  observance  of  the  concert 
of  prayer  for  colleges  in  February  last,  and  has  now  many  features  of  very 
great  interest." — Reflector. 

11.  Lewitibwrg  UniverHty,  Perm.  Number  of  hopeftil  conversions 
unknown. 

The  number  of  institutions  in  which  revivals  have  been  enjoyed  since 
the  last  concert  of  prayer,  is  believed  never  to  have  been  exceeded  in  the 
most  £Bkvored  year  of  college  revivals. 

In  view  of  these  results,  tlie  editor  of  the  Congregational: 
Journal  well  says:  " It  cannot  fidl  to  awaken  the  most  lively 
gratitude  of  every  Christian  bosom,  to  learn  that  God  has  not 
forgotten  to  be  gracious  to  the  Academies  and  Colleges  of  our 
country.  Again,  while  the  Churches  were  assembled  on  the 
Annual  Concert,  to  pray  for  them,  God  heard,  and,  almost 
.  before  they  asked,  he  answered.  The  results  of  the  College 
Concert,  furnish  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  power 
of  prayer  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  records  of  the 
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Church.  We  may  also  see  the  method  by  which  the  destitute 
Churches  are  to  be  supplied  with  Pastors,  and  the  heathen  with 
Missionaries.  Eevivals  in  Colleges  and  lower  Seminaries  of 
learning  will  do  the  work."  At  the  last  Concert  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges  in  Boston,  it  was  stated,  that  during  the  last  ten 
years,  600  young  men  had  been  converted  in  connection  with 
New  England  Institutions.  Facts  authorize  the  belief,  that  a 
much  larger  number  than  this,  in  all,  have  been  converted 
in  connection  with  the  Institutions  at  the  West  that  are  aided 
by  the  Society. 

A  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board,  who  has  recently  visited  the  Indian  tribes,  says:  "Our 
Colleges  are  remembered  in  their  prayers.  Missionaries  have 
been  waked  up  before  day  by  youth  praying  for  a  blessing  on 
Colleges  and  Schools." 

Great  good  may  result  from  securing  the  resort  to  Institu- 
tions of  leai:ning  of  young  men  already  pious ;  and  so  far  as 
Education  Societies  have  contributed  to  this  result,  their  in- 
fluence has  been  eminently  salutary.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  undue  reliance  has  not  been  placed  upon  this  .method 
of  correcting  eviUit  our  Colleges,  and  of  purifying  streams  which 
flow  from  fountains  regarded  by  some  as  necessarily  corrupt 
This,  at  least,  is  influence  superinduced,  and  however  import- 
ant it  may  be  as  an  auxiliaryj  yet  the  true  and  great  idea,  no 
doubt,  is  to  have  all  arrangements  and  appointments  such  that, 
with  God's  blessing,  the  fountains  themselves  may  be  kept  pure, 
and  consequently,  in  all  their  outflowings  carry  a  fertilizing 
And  saving  influence  over  society. 

A  benevolent  individual,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  Concert  of  Prayfer  for  Colleges,  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be 
offered  as  a  premium  for  an  essay  that  shall  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful manner  unfold  the  subject,  and  press  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Churches.  These  revivals  are  the  true  glory  of 
American  Colleges,  and  they  present  them  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Baird,  in  a  his- 
torv  of  German  Universities,  published  in  1838  in  the  Quar- 
terly Register  of  the  American  Education  Society,  uses  the 
following  language : 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  so  little  decidedly  religious  influence  is 
exerted  upon  the  students  by  the  professors  in  the  German  universities. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  professors 
themselves  care  but  little  about  religion.  They  have  got  beyond  Christi- 
anity, which  many  of  them  class  with  the  reliious  systems  of  antiquity, 
which  time  has  abolished.  In  one  of  the  most  distinguished  universities  of 
idl  Germany,  out  of  some*  sixty  professors,  regular  and  irregular,  not  more 
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than  fifteen  or  twenty^  are  at  all  in  the  habit  of  going  to  any  chnrch  what- 
ever. Very  few  of  even,  the  professors  of  the  Theologicied  departments 
ever  pray  in  their  classes.  Many  of  them  are  only  laymen.  I  was  ntterly 
astonished,  when  attending  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  professors  of  Theo- 
logy, who  are  reputed  to  be  orthodox,  to  find  that  they  commenced  and 
ended  their  lectures  without  a  word  of  prayer.  There  are,  however,  such 
men  as  Professor  Tholuck,  who  take  the  deepest  interest  in  promoting  real 
piety  among  their  pupils.  Osine  omne»  !  In  this  most  important  respect, 
onr  American  colleges,  theological  schools,  and  academies,  have  infinitely 
the  advantage  over  the  Grerman  universities  and  gymnasia. 


ARGUMENT  FROM  HISTORY. 

The  perpetual  co-existence  and  the  intimate  union  of 
Christianity  and  learning,  are  facts  which  lie  ujjon  the  very 
surface  of  human  history.  And  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the 
former  is  the  great  fountain-head  of  the  latter — that  the  wants 
of  man,  as  a  moral  and  religious  being — ^wants  growing  out  of 
his  relations  to  God  and  eternity,  are  the  unfailing  source  of 
intellectual  activity,  and  that  here  is  the  origin  of  those  influ- 
ences which  from  age  to  age  sweep  over  the  surface  of  human 
society,  and  so  stir  its  depths  as  to  furnish  perpetual  security 
against  universal  stagnation. 

As  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  light,  it  follows  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  that  teachers  qualified  to  unfold  its 
doctrines,  and  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of  its  truths  as  the 
business  of  life,  would  be  among  its  primary  and  perpetual 
necessities.  -4^^  i^  '^^  follow  down  the  current  of  history,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  leading  and  most  effectual  method 
adopted  by  the  church  in  different  ages  for  meeting  this  great 
want,  has  been  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning. 
As  the  Society  is  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  it  may  serve  to 
give  an  impulse  to  our  enterprise,  if  we  glance  at  the  teachings 
of  history  in  respect  to  this  point. 

To  ascend  the  current  no  higher  than  the  days  of  Samuel, 
we  may  there  start  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  whose  ex- 
istence connects  with  the  notable  age  of  sacred  lyric  poetry 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  influence  of  these  schools  was  felt 
over  the  whole  period  from  Samuel  to  Malachi;  and  if  the 
place  of  instruction  and  the  place  of  worship  had  not  become 
absolutely  identical,  thev  were  so  blended,  that  through  them 
religion  and  learning,  hand  in  hand,  reached  the  Christian 
^ra.  The  Great  Teacher,  among  his  first  works,  established  a 
school  in  which  he  could  instruct  those  who  should  proclaim 
the  Gospel  after  his  ascension ;  and  when  they  were  prepared, 
he  said,  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations."    But  any  given  gene- 
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ration  would  soon  finish  their  work,  and  sink  into  the  grave. 
Provision,  therefore,  must  be  made  to  keep  up  the  succession, 
and  a  succession,  too,  constituted  by  men  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of  sitting  personal! v  at  the  feet  of  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter^  nor  were  qualified  for  their  work  like  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors,  by  supernatural  gifts. 

Whether  or  not  the  opinion  of  Mosheim  is  entitled  to  cre- 
dit, that  the  apostles  of  Christ  undoubtedly  both  set  up  for 
themselves,  and  directed  others  to  set  up  seminaries,  in  which 
young  men  devoted  to  the  sacred  office  were  taught  whatever 
was  necessary  to  qualify  them  properly  for  it,  there  is  clear 
evidence  that,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  a  regular 
Theological  School  was  in  successful  operation  at  Alexandria, 
and  which,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  exerted  a  pro- 
digious influence  throughout  the  Christian  church.  This 
shows  how  early  the  Church  felt  the  need  of  regular  and  estab- 
lished institutions  for  the  training  of  her  ministry.  "  We  may 
reasonably  conclude,"  says  an  able  writer  on  the  Catechetical 
School  at  Alexandria,  "  from  history  and  the  analogy  of  Divine 
Providence,  thrf  those  miraculous  qualifications  which,  during 
the  Apostolic  age,  God  granted  to  those  whon)  he  would  put 
into  the  ministry  of  his  word,  were  gradually  withdrawn,  and 
that  then  the  Church  found  herself  assaulted  from  without  by 
all  the  learning  and  subtlety  of  heathen  philosophy  and  of 
Jewish  envy,  and  from  within  by  a  swarming  host  of  heretics. 
To  meet  the  power  and  craft  of  such  assailants,  learning  and 
skill,  as  well  as  glowing  piety,  were  demanded."  This  school 
at  Alexandria  was  taught  by  a  succession  of  such  men  as  Pan- 
tasnus,  Clement,  and  Origen — men  distinguished  for  learning, 
science,  and  piety.  In  the  quaint  language  of  an  ancient 
writer,  "  multitudes  renowned  for  learning  and  piety,  issued 
forth  from  it  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  and  applied  themselves 
to  the  blessed  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  *  churches  of  the  Elast.' " 

Other  schools,  similar  to  that  at  Alexandria,  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  One  was 
founded  at  Ca^sarea  about  A.  d.  290,  and  furnished  with  a 
library ;  another  was  founded  at  Antioch  by  learned  presby- 
t  rs;  and  another  at  Edessa  about  A.  d.  860 ;  and  also  at  vari- 
ous places  throughout  the  Eastern  Church,  and  in  the  West, 
as  at  Rome  and  Carthage.  In  the  fifth  century,  by  the  express 
orders  of  Charlemagne,  schools  connected  with  cathedrals  were 
erected  in  each  diocese,  where  those  youth  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  Christ  received  a  learned  and  pious  education.  In 
the  sixth  century  schools  were  extensively  established  in  con- 
nection with  convents.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  the  Convent  of  lona,  situated  on  a  small  island  of  that 
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nume,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  established  by  Co- 
lumba,  who,  with  twelve  other  monks,  removed  in  the  year 
663  to  that  place  from  Ireland.  This  convent  was  an  exten- 
sive Theological  Seminary  and  Missionary  School,  and  not- 
withstanding its  title,  was  hardly  more  monastic  in  its  charac- 
ter than  are  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  present  day. 
From  this  institution,  preachers  were  sent  to  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  they  even  crossed  the  channel  and 
carried  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  Belgium  and  Germany. 
Not  less  than  a  hundred  similar  institutions,  modeled  upon 
that  of  lona,  were  said  to  have  arisen  in  different  parts  of 
Britain,  in  which  missionaries  and  ministers  were  also  trained. 

"  These  schools  of  the  ocean,"  says  the  North  British  Ee- 
view,  "preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  and  of 
education  till  the  period  of  the  Lollards  and  of  Wickliffe.** 
Eventually,  both  the  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  were 
discontinued  and  succeeded  by  universities,  in  most  of  which 
were  chairs  of  Theology.  The  University  of  Paris  was  origi- 
nally established  for  the  education  of  youth  in  theology,  and 
for  several  centuries  was  designated  as  the  "^ First  school  of 
the  Church."  The  feeble  beginnings  of  Oxford  are  perhaps 
traceable  to  a  monastery  founded  early  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Cambridge  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  about  the  year  1109,  in  the  efforts  of  certain 
monks  who  hired  a  public  barn,  and  commenced  the  business 
of  instruction,  and  soon  drew  together  a  great  number  of 
scholars.  Germany  possessed  no  universities  till  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the 
Reformation,  they  were  founded  only  by  Papal  authority. 
Professors  and  students  were  regarded  as  ecclesiastics,  and  all 
that  related  to  the  subject  of  education  appeared  to  have  a 
special  connection  with  the  clergy.  In  the  several  universi- 
ties which  arose  between  the  ninth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  most  of  the  early  reformers  educated,  and  in  maiiy  of 
them  held  professorships;  e.  g.,  Wickliffe  at  Oxford,  John 
Huss  at  Prague,  Luther  and  Melancthon  at  Wittemberg,  Mar- 
tin Bucer  at  Strasburg,  and  subsequently  at  Cambridge,  and 
John  Knox  at  St.  Andrews.  The  Assembly  ^of  Divines  were 
educated  at  English  universities,  and  the  forty-seven  trans- 
lators of  the  English  Bible  were  chiefly  professors  and  divines 
from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  France  made 
ample  provision  for  the  education  of  her  ministry,  and  had  no 
less  than  five  universities. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  within  three  years  after  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  by  which  more  than  two  thou- 
sand faithful  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  livings,  and 
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coald  no  longer  be  admitted  to  the  univensities,  the  first 
academy  of  the  Dissenters  was  commenced,  and  the  same 
method  of  training  up  a  ministry  for  their  churches  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. 

But  we  have  followed  down  the  current  of  history  beyond 
the  point  when  it  branches  into  the  New  World.  If  now, 
we  turn  back  to  that  point,  and  follow  it  into  the  wilderness, 
we  shall  find  similar  results.  "The  primitive  Christians," 
says  Cotton  Mather,  "were  not  more  prudently  careful  to 
settle  schools  for  the  education  of  persons  to  succeed  the  more 
immediately  inspired  Apostles,  than  the  Christians  in  the  most 
early  times  of  New  England  were  to  form  a  college,  wherein  a 
succession  of  a  learned  and  able  ministry  might  be  educated." 
When  they  laid  the  foundations  of  Harvard^  it  is  supposed 
there  were  in  the  few  villages  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, forty  or  fifty  of  the  sons  of  Cambridge  University,  in  Eng- 
land, which  would  be  one  for  every  two  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants.  And  the  sons  of  Oxford 
were  not  few.  "The  institutions  of  Massachusetts,"  says 
Bancroft,  "  were  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  religious  system. 
Calvinism  invoked  intelligence  against  Satan,  the  great  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  farmers  and  the  seamen  of  Massa- 
chusetts nourished  its  college  with  corn  and  strings  of  wam- 
pum, and  in  every  village  planted  the  free  school."  Some- 
thing more  than  sixty  years  afterwards  the  foundations  of 
Yale  were  laid,  "  from  a  sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for  uphold- 
ing the  Protestant  religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and 
orthodox  men ;"  and  the  same  work  from  these  feeble  begin- 
nings has  spread  as  the  nation  enlarged,  till  oar  colleges  of 
every  description  number  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  our 
Theological  Seminaries  forty-three.  So  also,  when  we  unite 
to  evangelize  the  heathen  world,  we  find  at  once  that  learning 
must  become  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  that  if  we  would 

!five  power  and  permanency  to  this  work,  the  institution  of 
earning  for  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the  training  of  a 
ministry,  must  be  planted  side  by  side  with  the  Church. 

The  rapid  sketcn  now  presented  conclusively  establishes  the 
positions  already  assumed,  viz. :  that  in  every  age  Christianity 
and  learning  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  the  former  creates  the 
necessity  for  the  latter,  and  constitutes  the  living  fountain 
from  which  it  perpetually  flows,  and  that  teachers  qualified  to 
unfold  the  doctrines  and  enforce  the  truths  of  Christianity  are 
among  its  primary  and  permanent  necessities.  It  also  places 
in  a  very  vivid  light  the  great  fact,  that  in  order  to  provide 
such  teachers  the  Church  has  found  it  indispensable,  in  every 
land,  to  plant  institutions  of  learning,  in  which  they  could 
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be  trained,  and  that  to  this  necessity  we  may  trace  the  leading 
influences  which  have  filled  Christendom  with  universities  and 


CONCLUSION. 

Our  argument,  then,  is  a  plain  one.  The  swarming  mil- 
lions of  the  West  must  have  the  Gospel,  or  woe  will  be  to  the 
nation,  The  leading  agency  in  carrying  the  Gospel  must  be 
the  living  ministry.  An  evangelical  and  educated  ministry  alone 
can  meet  the  wants  of  the  Church  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
age.  Such  a  ministry  can  only  be  provided  by  planting  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  furnished  with  such  endowments  and  faci- 
lities as  shall  reduce  their  scale  of  expenses  to  the  student  to 
the  sm^ler  portion — not  to  say  a  mere  fraction — of  the  actual 
cost  of  instruction.  In  no  portion  of  the  West  has  this  work 
been  completed,  and  over  vast  regions  it  is  yet  to  be  begun. 
But  it  is  sure  to  accumulate  with  a  rapidity  that  will  outrun 
all  possible  efforts  for  its  accomplishment.  A  single  fact,  out 
of  thousands  which  might  be  cited,  will  show  how  vast  is  the 
scale  on  which  physical  development  is  proceeding  at  the 
West.  It  was  but  yesterday,  that  for  the  first  time,  the  thun- 
der of  a  railroad  train  was  heard  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  and 
yet  it  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Valley  States  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kentucky,  which  are 
either  completed,  or  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  render 
their  completion  inevitable,  will  absorb. two  hundred  and 
FIFTY  millions  OF  DOLLARS.  The  future  of  this  one  system, 
traced  on  to  the  Pacific,  who  can  estimate  ? 

We  may  know,  however,  from  what  is  now  transpiring, 
that  vast  regions  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement  with  a 
rapidity  that  will  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  single  gene- 
ration, demands  that  a  series  of  ordinary  centuries  would  hardly 
E reduce.  The  foundations  of  the  oldest  of  the  institutions  that 
ave  been  aided  by  this  Society,  were  laid  on  the  eastern  borders, 
of  the  Great  Valley  some  twenty-six  years  since.  Now  a  voice 
comes  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  asking  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  similar  institution  in  the  wilds  of  Oregon.  Another 
twenty-six  years  will  not  pass  before  the  intermediate  space 
will  be  dotted  with  institutions ;  at  least,  it  mv^t  be  so  if  the 
intellectual  and  moral  developments  of  the  nation  maintain 
any  sort  of  harmony  with  the  physical.  There  is,  however, 
some  relief  to  the  oppressive  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
available  means,  whicn  comes  over  the  mind.  It  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  very  facilities  for  intercommunication  through 
which  this  wondrous  expansion  is  produced,  bring  such  dis- 
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tant  points  into  proximity,  that  a  fewer  number  of  institutions 
are  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  given  population. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  remoteness  of  Cambridge  from  the 
colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  and  the  difficulties 
and  perils  involved  in  a  journey  thither,  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Yale  College.  Cambridge 
and  New  Haven  were  then  less  accessible  to  each  other  than 
will  soon  be  true  of  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  if  we  would  judi- 
ciously employ  present  resources,  or  act  with  a  wise  forecast 
in  respect  to  the  future.  Still,  the  young  empires  of  the  West 
must  nave  numerous  institutions  of  their  own.  We  might  as 
well  undertake  to  transport  the  products  of  their  illimitable 
wheat  fields  to  the  Atlantic  States,  to  be  manufactured  into 
flour  and  returned ;  as  attempt  to  supply  their  vast  educa- 
tional wants  by  transferring  in  sujficient  quantity  to  the  ven- 
erable seats  of  science  in  New  England,  raw  material  in  the 
shape  of  mind,  to  be  trained  and  thrown  back  to  meet  their 
entire  intellectual  demands.  Our  work,  then,  is  as  obvious  as 
our  argument  is  conclusive  and  cogent.  Through  every  open- 
ing of  Providence  we  cannot  but  hear  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  exclaiming :  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the 
FIELDS  not  only  that  are  VTHITE  already  to  the  harvest, 
but  upon  those  which  are  yet  to  be  prepared  and  sown,  and 
where  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 

REJOICE  together. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
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DONATIONS 


Received  since  the  last  Report,*  incloding  those  npon  the  fields  of  the  Western  Edaea> 
tion  Society,  and  the  Central  American  Edacation  Society — ^together  with  subscriptions  to 
the  Endowment  Fund.  • 


Abington,  Mass.,  Legacy  of  Mrs. 

Mehitable  Hunt  $200  00 
"  »*         lat  Cong.  Ch.,  in 

pfkTt 24  60 

Agawam,      «  10  00 

Albion,  N.Y 50  00 

Almond,"      18  47 

Andover,  Mass.,  South  Chnrch 94  22 

*»  "       Francis  Cogswell, 

for  Endow'!  Fund 
in    Marietta    Col.      25  00 
*•  "       Chapel   Coiigrega- 

tion,  of  which  930 
*    to  cons.  Prof.  J.  J. 
Bushuell^of  Beloit 

Cullege,L.M 80  20 

Ansonia,  Ct., 18  00 

Ashby,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Lucy  Johnson, 
in  part  of  $100  for 
tuition  of  student  in 
Illinois  Col.,  pre- 
paring for  the  min- 
istry        25  00 

"  «         others 8  50 

Athol,  "  in  part  of  SlOO  for 
tnitioa  of  student  in 
IJiinois  College  pre- 
paring for  the  min- 
istry        25  00 

"  «        Lewis  Thorpe,  do..      25  00 

"  "        other    subscriptions      14  75 

Aubnm,  N.  Y.,  1  st  Pres.  Ch 115  34 

"  «       2nd        "        25  11 

«       N.H 15  00 

Bainbridge  and  Nineveh,  N.  Y 4  00 

Batavia,  N.  Y S3  31 

Betlona,  N.  Y.,  to  cons.  Rev.  B.  M. 

Goldsmith  L.  M 30  12 

Bergen,  N.  Y 16  29 

Berkshire,  N.  Y 24  08 

Bethel,  N.Y 12  62 

Beverley,  Mass.,  Washington-street 

Congregation ....      20  40 
"  «      Dane-street   Cong.      75  06 

Bethel,  Cl 13  00 

Berkshire,  If.  J 8  67 

Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  in  full  to  cons. 
Rev.  P.  Lock- 
wood  L.M...      10  00 
Birmingham,    Ct.,  G.   W.   Hhelton 
and  B.  M.  fias- 
sett9l5cachin 
full     to     cons. 
'  themselves   L. 

Members 30  00 

"  "       others 16  50 


Boston,  Mass.,  Essex-st.  Ch.  col- 
lection  9i38  14 

Kingman  for  En- 
dowment Fund  of 
Marietta  College.    100  00 
"  «         Esscx-si.  Ch.,  Jos. 

Ropes    do     do..     100  00 
«  "  "  "        A. 

Wilkinson     do..     100  00 
"  "  Cash       do      do..      20  00 

«'  «         Old   South  Ch....     193  00 

"  «         Park-st.  Church,  in 

pan 102  ip* 

"  "         Central  Ch 00  21 

"  «  Salem-st.  Ch *.      75  16 

"  "         Pme-si.  Ch 45  44 

**  "         Bowdoin-st.      Ch., 

F.  Emertton,  $5; 

Dr.  Keen,  *5;   J. 

Baiicron,  810....       20  00 

Boylston  Centre,  Mai}s.,*iu  full  to 

cons.  Rev.  W.  H.  SunUford  L.  M.        3  00 

Burdette,  N.  Y 20  40 

Byron,  N.  Y 5  00 

Brattleboro,  Vl.,  Mrs.  Betsy  Van 
Dorn  in  part  of 
SlUO  for  tuition 
student  in  Illi- 
nois College,  pre- 
paring for  min- 
istry       25  00 

"             "         other     subscrip- 
tions        75  00 

Braintree,  Mass,  1st  Ch 42  50 

Brighton,  N.  Y 7  32 

Bristol,  R.  1 11  00 

Bristol,  Ct.,  of  which  930  to  cons. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Goodrich  L.  -M 76  50 

Bridgeport,   Ct.,  1st   Cong.  Ch.,  of 
which  830  to  cons.  Rev.  Benjamin 

S.J.PageL.M 36  00 

Bridgeport,  Ct.,  N.  T.  Worden.  to 

cons,  himself  L.  M 30  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 360  50 

"  "       South  Pres.  Ch...    145  00 

«  *«      8rd  Pres.   Church, 

Western  Colleges 
825;  Central  Ed. 

Soc.  820 45  00 

«'  "      Plymouth  Ch 177  06 

Brookfield,   Mass 15  87 

Brookline,  Mass,  of  which  830  to 
cons.  Rev.  Matson  Meier  Smith 

L.  M 58  20 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Pres.  Ch 72  25 


*  In  last  Report.  813  from  Keene,  H.  H.,  should  read  831 ;  also  815  from  Newbury, 
by  Deacon  Liiile,  should  read,  by  "a  friend"  to  constitute  Deacon  L.  L.  M  ;  also,  for 
8151  35,  from  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  read,  of  which  100  by  Mrs.  Dolly  Everett,  for  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  Marietta  College. 
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Bloomfield,  Ct,  to  cons.  Rev.  Frau> 

cis  Williams,  L.  M 930  OU 

Candor,  N.  Y.; 15  47 

Casilelon,  N.  Y 20  12 

Cato,  Pour  Comers,  N.  Y 15  00 

Cayuga,  N.  Y 22  15 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y 13  00 

Catskill,  N.Y 56  15 

Centre  Brook,  Ct 22  75 

Cortlandsville.    N.  Y.,   balance   to 
cons.  Rev.  R.  H.  Dunham  L.  M.. .      17  31 

Coventry  West,  N.Y 23  15 

"  "         «      Mrs.    E.    A. 

Hoyt  in  part 

*    cons.  Jas.  P. 

HoytL.  M..        5  00 

Coventry  East,  N.  Y 9  04 

Concord,  N.  H.  1st.  Cong.  Soc 8  00 

Cornwall,  Ct.,  Cong.  Ch 15  OS 

Conway,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Geo. 

W.  Adams  L.M 30  00 

Colchester,  Ct.,  of  which  S30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Erastns  Dickinson  L.  M —      52  22 
Cornish,  N.  H..  L.  N.  Bnrnham  in 
part  of  8100  for  tuition  of  student 
preparing  for  ministry  in  Witten- 
berg College 25  00 

Clarkson,  N.  Y 7  00 

Clyde,  N.  Y 14  52 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Elisha  Taylor 50  00 

Charlestown,  Mass.,l8tCh.andSoc.      35  17 
'*  «       Winthrop    Ch. 

and  Soc 50  00 

Chester,  N.H 20  66 

Che8ter,N.  Y 21  05 

Cummington,  Mass 4  00 

Dans ville,  N.  Y.  Isi  Pres.  Ch 25  00 

"  "      2d  «*     7  50 

Danbury,  Cl,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Samuel  G.  Coc  L.  M 61  78 

Darien,  Ct 6  00 

Deep  River,  Cl 15  00 

Derby,  Ct.,  in  pan 11  62 

Dearing,  N.  H.,  Dea.  Barnes 5  00 

Deckertown,  N.  J 5  00 

Dundee,  N.  Y 0  89 

Dunstable,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Dar- 
win Adams  L.  M 35  00 

Durham,  Ct.,   North  Ch.,   to  cons. 
Rev.  B.  Cleveland 

L.  M 30  00 

'*  «     South  Ch.,  Rev.  Dr. 

Smith 2  00 

Dracnt,  Mass.,  in  part  to  eons. 
Rev.  Brown  Em- 
erson L.  M 0  30 

"  «         Rev.  G.  W.  Thom- 

son and  Deacon 
Samuel  Worces- 
ter, each  $10  in 
full  to  cons,  them- 
selves L.M's....  20  00 
Drakesville,  N.  J.,  A.  R.  Riggs. ...      20  00 

East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y 71  51 

East  Hampton,  Mass.,  of  which  $30 

to  cons.  Rev.  RoUin  S.  Stone  L.  M.     49  00 
East  Randolph,  Mass.,  of  which  $30 

to  cons.  Dea.  L.  Paine,  L.M 53  50 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  Cong,  of  Rev. 

Mr.  Clarke 18  40 

East  Haven,  Ct 17  00 

East  Medway,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev. 

John  O.  Means  L.  M 33  00 

Blmira,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 60  50 

H.  D.  Treadwell,  in 
full  to  cons,  himself 
L.M 1000 


Enfield,  Mass.,  Ben^olenl  Associ- 
ation   i $100  00 

Essex,  Ct,  H.  S.  Champlin,  in  fiill 
to  cons,  his  sons  John 
H.  Champlin  Sl  Chas. 
C.  Champlin  L.  Mem- 
bers        10  00 

"        «        others 12  50 

Payetteville,  N.  Y 19  47 

Farmington,  Cl 20  25 

Fairfield,  Cl.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Lyman 

H.  Atwater,D.  D.L.M 3185 

Fitz William.  N.  H.,  to  cons.  Deacon 

Rufus  B.Phillips  L.M 44  95 

Foxboro,  Mass 34  91 

Predonia,  N.  Y 28  01 

Francistown,  N.  H 52  75 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  Jos.  Clark  in  part 
of$100  for  tuition 
of  student  prepa- 
ring for  the  min- 
istry   in    Illinois 

College 25  00 

"  "  other  subscrip- 
tions to  cons.  Rev. 
William  T.  Sav- 
age L.  M 43  50 

Framingham.  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bodwell  L.  M 21  00 

Florida,N.Y 33  06 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  of  whicK  $30  to 

cons.  Ephraim.  Cone  L.  M 50  35 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 142  75 

Goshen,    Cl 17  00 

Guilford,  N.Y 22  87 

Guilford,  Ct.,  Isl  Ch.,  in  part  to  cons. 
Rev.  E.  Edwin  Halt 

L.  M 28  00 

<<  '<  3d  Ch.,  of  which  $30  to 
cons.  Rev.  Manning 
Chipman     and    Mrs. 

Chipman  L.  M's 66  S5 

GraAon,   Mass 12  00 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  2d  Ch 18  SO 

Grantville.  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  William  Barrows  L.  M 7  80 

Greenwich,  Ct.,2d  Ch.,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Mason  and  Miss  Sa- 
rah Lewis,  to  cons. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Lineley, 

D.D.L.M »00 

"  «     others 107  34 

Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  Misses 
Kellogg  in  full  of 
$100  for  tuition  of 
student  in  Wabash 
College,    preparing 

for  the  ministry 50  00 

"  "  "    B.  W.  Pat- 

terson,   in    part   of 
$100  for  same  object      12  50 

«<  «        others 84  00 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y 20  77 

Hadley,  Mass.,  3d  Ch 35  65 

«  "        North  Parish 5  00 

Harwinton.  Ct,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Jones  L.  M 37  00 

Haddam,  Ct.,  Higganum  Ch 8  50 

"         «     IstCh .' 9  00 

Hamden,  Ct.,  Plains  Ch 13  00 

Hatfield,  Mass 99  W 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  by  David  Marsh, 


Esq.,  in  €u\\  to  cons.  Rev.  Geo.  W. 

KenyL.M 

Harvard,  Mass.,  Dea.  Reuben  Whit- 
comb  and  son  for 
tuition* of  student 


15  00 
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preparing  for  the 
ministry  in  Wa- 
bash College 8100  00 

Harvard.  Mass..  Cephas  Houghton       3  00 

Hadley,  Mass.,  1st  Ch 17  50 

Haversiraw,  N.  Y.,  Cent.  Prcs.  Ch..      17  66 
"  <«       Ist  Pres.  Ch....      36  45 

Hanover,  N.  J 25  00 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Centre  Ch 272  00 

«         •«     SteuthCh 44  00 

"         «*     North  Ch 88  86 

Hancock,N.H 12  00 

Hector.N.Y 1188 

Hinsdale,  Mass 66  50 

Hill.  N  H.,  Rev.  Daniel  Sawyer. . .        1  00 
Holley,  N.  Y.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

J.  Copcland  L.  M 14  31 

Homer,  N .  Y 70  00 

Horseheads,  N.  Y 10  00 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  to  cons.  Rev. 

H  PattenffillL.  M 34  60 

Hulliston,  ftfass.*. 39  34 

Huron,  N.  Y 13  00 

Honesdale,  Pa.,  Pres.  Ch 52  00 

Ilhaca,N.  Y. 40  47 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.  in  full 
to  cons.Rev.  H. 
BlinnL.  M....      14  56 
"  »«        Cong.  Ch.  in  full 

to    cons.    Rev. 
8.   P.    Marvin 

L.  M 15  00 

JnniuSjN.  Y 1  63 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Daniel  Adams,  M.  D.      10  00 

Knowlersville,  N.  Y \ 11  26 

Lakevillc,  N.  Y 7  00 

Lancaster,  N.Y 3000 

Leominster,  Mass.  (Association) ...  8  30 
«  «  »«  ...  13  25 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Twming  $10; 
A.  Belden,  810;  Legacy,  $65;  S. 
Belden,  $35;  W.  A.  Phelps,  $15 ; 
Mrs.  Williams  and  daughter,  $10; 
Mr.  Taft,  $10;  O.  Peck,  $10;  G. 
W.  Peck,  $5  ;  A.  Washburn,  $5: 
Mrs.  Ives,  $5;  others,  $30;  in  full 
of  $400  for  a  permanent  scholar- 
ship in  Wabash  College 210  00 

LeRoy.  N.  Y 12  74 

Livonia,N.Y 35  38 

Litchfield,  Cl,  Miss  Marv  ]>ierce  for 
tuition  of  Student  in 
Wittenberg  College, 
preparing     for    the 

ministry 25  00 

u  a     t.  n  Friend,"  for  same 

object 25  00 

«  "      collection 12  73 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 46  00 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Ist  Ch 89  54 

Londonderry,  K.  H.,  of  which  $10 
in  full  to  cons.  Francis  D.  Ander- 
son L.  M 2600 

Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  Ladies'  As- 
sociation, $13  37 ;    Oeuilemen's, 

$1675 30  12 

Lyons,  N.  Y.. 38  15 

Lyme,  Ct.,  of  which  $30.  to  cons. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Brainerd  L.  M 42  00 

ManIius,N.  Y 24  05 

MarcclIu8,N.  Y 26  06 

Marblehead,  Mass 143  95 

Manchester,  Ct..  to  cons.  Rev.  J.  T. 

Perkins  L.  M 40  45 

Mansfield  Center,  Ct.,  by  Rev.  A.  S. 

Atwood 17  00 

Manchester,  England,  A.  S.  Thorn- 
ton  *. 26  00 


Medina,  N.  Y $23  85 

Medway  Village,  Mass.,    to  cons. 

Rev.  David  Sandford,  L.  M 43  30 

Medford,  Mass.,  Mystic  Ch 45  00 

Methuen,    Mass.,  to   cons.   Joseph 

Howe,  Esq.,L.  M 36  00 

Medford,  Mass.,  2d  Cong.  Ch.  and 

Soc 14  00 

Meriden,  Ct.,  Hanover  Ch.,  Philo 

Pratt 5  00 

«  "      Rev.  Mr.  Stephen's 

Ch 8  00 

Milford,  Cl,  1st  Ch.  to  cons.  Rev. 

Jonathan  Brace  L.  M 30  00 

Mil  I  bury,  Mass.,   1st  Ch.  to  cons. 
Rev.      Leverett 
Griggs  L.  M....      34  00 
«              "         Soc.  of  Rev.Noah 
Beach,  in  part  to 
cons,  him  L.  M.      17  30 
Middletown,  Ct,  1st  Ch.,  Deacon  S. 
Ward  $30',  other 
subscrip's  $75  50    105  50 
<<            "    South    Church....      15  50 
Milford,  Mass.,  for  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege       34  15 

Mount  Morris,  N.Y. 15  81 

NaiIck,Mas8 37  41 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis, 
in  part  of  $100  for  tuition  of  stu-         ' 
dent  preparing  for  the  ministry  in 

Wittenberr  College 25  00 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  m  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Judkins  L.  M 21  25 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  of  which  $10  in  full 
by  A.  F.  Cressey,  to  cons,  himself 

L.  M 26  35 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y 12  44 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  Center  Ch 264  25 

«         "         «     North  Ch 113  25 

«         «         «      Chapel-st.  Ch....      44  00 
"         •«         "     CoUegc-st.  Ch....      45  00 
"         «         «      Yale  College....      80  00 
"         "         «      Howe-st.   Ch....      26  00 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Isi  Pres.  Church,  of 
which  $10  by  P.  H. 
Porter,  in  part   to 
cons.  B.  B.  Porter 

L.M 18887 

«  «      2d     Pres.    Ch.,     of 

which  $30  by  Miss 
Jane  Ward  to  cons. 
Rev.  Joseoh  Few. 
Smith  L.  M.:  and 
$30  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Condit,  to  cons.  her. 

silfL.  M 135  00 

"  «      3d  Pres.  Ch.,  J.  N. 

Rankin,  $10;  Isaac 
A.  Ailing,  $15,  for 
Wittenberg  Col. ; 
H.  Ailing,  $5;  Rev. 
W.Bradley,  $10..      40  OU 

"  "      Park  Ch 15  14 

New  Haven,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  R.  Robiuyn       5  00 

New-York  City,  Mercer-st.  Ch..T..  1218  00 

"  "     A  friend,  for  Cent        ♦ 

Ed.  Soc 610  00 

«  «     A   G.   Phelps,  jr., 

for     Endowment 
Fund  of  Marietta 

College 1000  00 

«•  "     BIeecker-st.Ch....    310  00 

»«  «  "         Ladies' 

Association 124  00 

«  "      Spring-st  Ch.,  for 

Cent.  Am.  Soc...     138  10 
«  »«      14th  Sl  Ch 12ri  Q& 
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New-York  City,  Carinine-st.  Ch...    $57  00 

"  "      Pearl-8t  Ch 56  52 

'•  «      Broadway  Tab...      30  00 

**  "      Moses  H.  Baldwin 

for  Endow't  Pand 
of  Marietta  Col. . .    500  00 

('  "      H.  C.  Bowen 100  00 

"              "      Rev.  K.  R.  Fair- 
child,  D.D 20  00 

•'  "      N.  E.  James 25  00 

««  "      Rev.  J.  Spaulding      20  00 

"  <«      Misses  M.  and  L. 

Green,  in  part  of 

aL.  M 5  00 

New  Britain,  Ct.,  North  Ch.,  to  cons. 
Dea.  Morton  J udd 

L.M 3500 

'«         "         "  South  Ch.,  Henry 

Stanley 10  00 

New  Marlboro,  Mass..  Mrs.  Oliva 
Fairbank,  for  tai- 
«  tion     of    student 
preparing  for  min- 
istry   in    Illinois 

College 100  00 

«  «'  Collecton 9  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  collection. ...      42  50 
««         "  ^'     Mrs.  Dolly  Ev- 

erett, for  En- 
dow'i  Fund  of 
Marietta  Col- 

leffe 50  00 

Newburyport,    Mass.,   Mrs.   Mary 

Grcenleaf.      50  00 
"  «        N.  Church,      83  00 

Newtown  Comer,  Mass 55  00 

Northvillcj  N.  Y 20  00 

Norwich,N.Y 26  GO 

"  "     J.  Kershaw,  Execu- 

tor  of  Judith   Be- 

mem 5  00 

North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  to  cons. 
Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  D.D.  and  Rev. 

Christopher  Cushing,  L  M's 74  00 

North  Braiiford,  Ct 7  00 

North  Guilford,  Ct,  balance 5  09 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Edwards  Ch..      10  00 

"  ^      IstCh 44  66 

North  Haven,  Ct 25  94 

North  Andover.  Mass 20  00 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  Congregation- 
al Church,  for  tuition  of  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry  in  Wa- 
basn,  Beloit,  Wittenberg,  and  Ma- 
rietta Colleges 100  00 

Norwich,  Ct,  2d.  Ch.  Mrs.  Sarah 

Harmer 60  00 

«<  "    2d  Ch.,  R.  Hnbbaid, 

$25:  othecs,  $68  50, 
of  which  $30  to  cons. 
Rev.  Alvan   Bond, 

D.D.L.M 03  50 

*•  '*    Main-st.  Ch»  Deacon 

Wm.  A.   Bucking- 
ham $25,  in  part  of 
'        $100  for  tuition  of 
«  stnd't  preparing  for 

the  mmistry;    oth- 

er8,$38 63  00 

N  orwalk,  Ct.,  1st  Cong.  Ch 87  51 

'«  "    a  friend,  by  Rev.  E. 

Hall 5000 

North   Weymouth,    Mass.,    Cong. 

Rev.  Mr.  Emory 36  25 

North  Wilbraham,  Mass 7  82 

North  Woodstock,  Ct.,  (Maddy 
Brook  Soc.) 18  62 


Nunda,N.Y $39  75 

Oakham,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

J.  Kimball  L.  M 15  01 

Ogden,  N.  Y 14  61 

Orange,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Jones. ...  1  00 
Oswego^  N.  Y.,  Ladies*  Education 

A^ociation 36  79 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 46  23 

«           «'     Cong.  Ch 6  96 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Edward  C.  Wilder, 

in  iull  to  cons,  himself  L.  M 10  06 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 40  0$ 

Perry  Centre,  N.  Y 8  50 

Perry  Village,  N.  Y 10  00 

Pcacham,  Vt., 22  00 

Pelham,  N.  H.,  by  Mrs.'Sarah  Ram- 
ble tt,  in  full  to  cons. 

herself  L.M 20  00 

••           "      Miss  Abiah  Cutter  in 
I                   part  to  cons,  her- 
self L.M 5  00 

««           "      others ^ 30  50 

Pembroke,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  John  H.  MerrUl  L.  M 96  08 

Pittsford,  N.  Y 93  83 

Pittsfield,  Mass 74  00 

Pomfret,  Ct 38  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ist  Pres.  Ch 363  00 

«»            "    3d  Pres.  Ch 118  50 

Plymouth,  Ct,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev  Mr.  Warren  L.  M 34  25 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 18  75 

Plymouth,N.H 16  00 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  $30  92  ]  Ladies' 

Education  Socict>',  $10 12 41  04 

Providence,  R.  L,  Beneficent  Ch —  108  50 

%t  U  U  »t 

Benjamin  Dyer, 
in  part  of  $100, 
for  tuition  of  stu- 
dent in  preparing 
for  the  mmistry 
in  Wabash  Col- 
lege       95  00 

*«  *'    Richmond  St  Ch.    133  40 

"  "    High-stCh 40  00 

"  "  "        «     A.  C. 

Barstow,  in  part 
of  $100  for  tuition 
of  student  prepa- 
ring for  the  min- 
iatry  in  Iowa  Col.      95  00 

*«  "    Free  Church 15  00 

•«  "    Deacon  David  An- 

drews for  tuition 
for  four  years  of 
stod'nt  preparing 
for  the  ministry 
in  Illinois  CoL...  100  00 
"  "    Abner  Gay,  jr.,  in 

part  of  $100  for 
tuition  of  student 
preparing  for  the 
ministry  in  Wa- 
bash College....  95  00 
"  "    Mrs.    Hope    Ives, 

for  tuitionof  stu- 
dent    preparing 
*for  the  mmistry.      25  00 
'*  '*    S.  Adams,  $5;   a 

friend,  $5 ;  R. 
Ives,  $20;  R.  Wa- 
terman, $5;  Miss 
Jackson,  $2;  Miss 

Rogers,  $2 30  00 

Raymond.  N.  H.,  Rev.  David  Burt       5  OO 
Reading,  Mass.,  Bethesda  Ch 83  00 
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Reading,  Mem.,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Lyman 
Whiting,  S90  of 
which  to  cons,  him 

L.   M $46  27 

Ringe,  N.  H.,  A.  W.  Burnham,  by 
the  ladies  of  hi« 
cong.  to  cons,  him 

L.M 3000 

"  "  Mrs.  Cynthia  Brown, 
balance  to  cons,  her- 
self L.  M 20  00 

Ridgefield,  Ct,  of  which  f30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Clinton  Clark  L.  M 02  41 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Washington  st. 

Church S2  41 

"  "        A.      Champion, 

•50 ;  F.  Starr, 

Esq.,  $25 75  00 

Rose  Valley.  N.  Y 10  02 

Rochester,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Far- 

well 500 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  Elliott  Cong 213  13 

RushvUle,  N.  Y 32  56 

u  t(    ladies'    Education 

Society 19  00 

.Salem,  N.  Y 29  00 

Sandwich,  Mass., 15  75 

Salisburv,  N.  H 8  26 

Saxon ville,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  Mr.  Northrup  L.  M 17  35 

Halem,  Mass.,  Crurabie-st.  Cong....      35  00 
'•         **        Tabernacle  Cong....     127  88 
Sennett,  N.  Y.,  in  full  to  cons.  Rev. 

C.  Anderson  L.  M 10  00 

Southpori,  N.  Y 14  52 

South  ReadingjMass 30  00 

South  Egremont,  Mass 11  50 

Homers,  Ct.,  Cong.  Ch.  to  cons. 
Hon.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Hartford, 

Ct.,  L.M 30  00 

South  Abington,  Mass 50  50 

Southwick,  Mass 1122 

Southington,  Ct.,  Dea.  Timothy  Hig- 

gina 10  00 

Southampton,  Mass. 45  32 

.South  Boston,  Mas4.,  Phillips  Ch. 

and  Cong 60  00 

Southfield,  Mass.,  [Dea.  Jarvis  N. 
Colar  and  Dea. 
Lorin  Smith, 
912  50  each,  in 
part  of  $100  for 
tuition  of  stu- 
dent preparing 
for  the  minisiry 
in  Illinois  Col..  25  00 
"  J.P.Wadsworth, 
$25;  Zeuas 
Rhoad8.$1250i 
&  Rev.  O.  Lom- 
bard, $6  25  for 
same  ^^ject...  43  75 
Sutton,  Mass.,  i:i  part  tj  cons.  Rev. 

Geo.  Lyman  ju.  ^w 25  00 

Snffield,Ct : 34  75 

Snceasunna,  N.  J 25  00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .,  Ist  Pres.  Ch 42  96 

Shelby,  N.  Y.,  1st  Cong.  Ch 7  79 

Sherburne,  N.  Y 42-22 

Sherburne.  Falls,  Mass.,  of  which 
$30  by  Nathaniel  Lawson  to  cons. 

himself  L..\f 81  00 

Sherburne,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev  Ed- 
mund Dowse  L.  M 35  00 

Sheffield.  Mass.,  Orrin  Bills,  in  part 
of  $100  ^or  luiti  n  of  student  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry 25  00 


Shelburne,  Mass $17  65 

Schaghticoke.  N.  Y 17  00 

Skaneateles,  N.Y 28  00 

amyma,N.Y 5  12 

Spenccrport,  N.  Y 9  93 

Sprinffville,  N.Y 13  83 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  Soc.  Rev.  Albert 

Perry,  in  part  to  cons,  him  L.  M.. .  13  00 

Springfield,  Muss.,  Ist  Ch.,  balance  3  50 

»»               "         South  Ch 49  00 

"               »*        North  Ch 6  57 

Stoninffton,  Ct.,  for  the  Endowment 

Fund  of  MarietUi  College 45  75 

Stoneharo,  Mass 5  00 

Terryville,  Ct 50  00 

Tornngford,  Ct 9  00 

Tyrone,  N.Y 12  58 

Thetfoid,  Vt. 9  00 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 93  25 

UUca,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 59  93 

Uxbndge,  Mass^  of  which  $30  to 

cons.  Rev.  J.  J.  Abbott  L.  M 50  00 

Vergennes,   Vt,   Mrs.   Ann  E.  F. 

Smith 10  00 

Victor,  N.Y 9  00 

Vienna,  N.  Y 23  62 

Waverly,  N.  Y 8  00 

Watertown,  Ct,  Mrs.  L.  S.  De  For- 
est to  cons.  Alex.  L.  HoUey  L.  M.  30  00 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Ist  Pres.  Ch.. . .  125  75 
Walpole,   Mass.,  m  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  O.  H.  Newhall  L.  M 20  00 

Waterbury,  Ct.,  1st  Ch 81  11 

"            «    2d  Ch.,  $30  of  which  ' 
to  cons.  Rev.  S. 

W.  Magill  L.  M..  50  11 
Ware  Village,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev. 

T.  G.  Colton  L.  M 69  13 

Wallingford.  Ct 38  00 

We8tfield,N.  Y 20  00 

Weedsport,  N.  Y 13  26 

West  Fayette,  N.  Y 7  14 

West  Newbury,  Mass ^ 105  60 

West  Med  way,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Stc- 

Wihen  Adams,  L.  M 33  20 

estville,Ci 11  00 

West  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  a  friend. .  20  00 

West  Boy  Iston,  Mass "^  5  00 

West  Cambridgi ,    Mass.,  to   cons.fp** 

Rev.  Francis  Horton  L.  M 7 J  86 

West  Newton,  Mass ^-^  i8  00 

WestHariford,Ct ^23  47 

VVestbrook.  Ct 8  00 

VVestfield,  Mass Q  33  00 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Geo.  W. 
Kiflen,  for  En- 
dowment   Fund 

in  Marietta  Col.  30  00 
<•  *^  Mass.,  Benjamin 
Cone,  in  part  of 
$100,  for  tuition 
of  student  preiM- 
ring  for  the  min- 
istry in  Wabash 

College 25  00 

"  "  Mass.,  L.  Bryant. 

$3;   Miss  K.  In- 

gersoll,$8 1100 

West  Meridcn,  Ct 15  00 

West  Boylston,  Mass 31  75 

West  Hkven,  Ct 16  00 

Westboro,  Mass.,  Evangelical  Ch. 

and  Soc 65  17 

West  Boscawen,  N.  H 13  04 

Wind8or,N.Y 4  59 

Williamson,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Bennett. . .  1  00 

WilliumsburgU,  Mass.,  in  part 7  00 
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Williamstown,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Whitmore.  in 
part  of  9160  for 
tuition  of  stud't 
in  Illinois  Col- 
lege     $25  00 

"  "    others 16  25 

Winchester,  N.H..  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Humphrey,  L.  M 27  00 

Winchester,  Mass 34  02 

«*  "    Stephen    Cutter, 

Esq.,  to  cons, 
himself  L.  M..      30  00 

Whitehall,  N.  Y 52  56 

Winchester,   Ct.,    Saml.   Hurlburt, 


Esq.,  for  Endowment  Fund  in  Ma- 
rietta College fiS  00 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  indi vidaals 25  00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Cong.  Churches.  345  99 
"              ««       J.  Washburn,  for 
Endow'nt    Fund 

in  Marietta  Col. . .  100  00 

Wobum,  Mass 43  50 

Wolcottville,  Ct 10  00 

Woodbridge,  Ct 13  00 

Woodstock,  Cl,  Village  Corners. . .  7  00 
Whitinsville,  Mass.  to  cons.  Rev.  L. 

F.  Clarke,  L.  M 70  94 

Whippany,  N.  J.,  Pres.  Ch 7  00 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  part 13  68 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE. 


Abbott,  Rev.^Joseph,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Adams,  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable,  Mass. 
Alliog,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Anderson,  Francis  D.,  Londondeny,  N.  H. 
Anderson  Rev.  C,  Bennett,  K.  Y. 
Andrews,  Rev.  D.,  Tiverton,  R.^ 
Appleton,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Chester,  N.  H. 
Arms,  Rev.  Clifford  S.,  Ridgebury.  N.  Y. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 
Atwater,  Efihu,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New- York  City. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W., 
Baldwin,  Miss  Emily  C,  *« 
Barrett,  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  IJ. 
Baichelder,  Jonathan,  MasoD,  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Dover,  N.  11. 
Barstow,  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Barnes,  Rev.  William,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Bange,  Henry,  New- York  City. 
Baker,  Rev.  I,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  Ciry,  Pa. 
Bardwell,  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Mass. 
Bassett,  B.  M.,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Candor,  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  Jesse  W.,  New-York  City. 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
BIgelow,  Richard,  New- York  City. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Bissell,  Rev.  £.  B.  S.,  Green wtoh,  Ct 
boutell,  James,  Leominster,  Moss. 
Bullock,  Rufus,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  Harriet  N.,  <'  " 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  6.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Ebenezer.  D.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Busnnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newtown  Comer,  Maas. 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  New- York  City. 
Burke,  Edmund,  Conway,  Mans. 
Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk.  Ct 
Boshnell,  Rev.  Jackson,  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Blodget,  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawtucket  R.  I. 
Blackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Blancbard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden,  N.  H. 


Biinn,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  Capt  Eleazer,  New  Inswlch,  N.  H. 
*Brown,  Ebenezer,  Riiige.  N.  U. 
Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milford.  Ct. 
Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Londonderry.  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Rev.  James.  BhefReld,  Masa. 
Briggs,  Rev.  William  T.,  North  Andover. 
Bribed,  Rev.  William  J.,  Providence,  E.  I. 
Briclcett,  Harry,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L..  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Brigham,  Rev.  C.  A.  G.,  Enfield,  Ct. 
Capron,  William  C,  Oxbridge,  Mass. 
Carrington,  Edward,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  T. 
Carrington,  Mrs.  Lorania,  Providence,  E.  I. 
Carpenter,  Daniels,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Cady,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Cary,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster.  Mass. 
Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbrfalge,  Mass. 
Condit,  Rev.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D ,  Cudnnati,  Obto, 
Cone,  Enhraim,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Collins,  Rev.  G.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Cole,  Seth  B.,  Prattsbnrgh,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  T.  Y.,  Ware  Vinage,  Mass. 
Cowlee,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Cflok,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Coe,  Rev.  Samuel  6.,  Oanbury,  Ct. 
Cutter,  Seth,  Pel  ham,  N.  H. 
Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
Champlin,  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct. 
Cbamplin,  Charles  C,  Essex,  Ct 
Cboate  Davkl.  Essex,  Mass. 
Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron,  Beloit  Wis. 
Chipman,  Rev.  Manning,  Guilford,  Conn. 
Chipman,  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison,  **       ^ 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Clark,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  North  Chelmsfbrd, 

Mass. 
Clark,  Wm.  Tbomaii,  Norwalk.  Ct 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Point,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Clinton,  Ekigefi?ld,  Conn. 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Hundiigdon,  BratUeboro*,  Vt 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Readrog,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Rufus  W.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Cleavelandi  Rev.  James  B.,  Durham,  Conn. 
Crowell,  Rev.  Robert  D.  D.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Cross,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boylslon,  Mass: 
Craig,  Rev.  Wheelock,  New  BedJWd.  Masa. 


*  Thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  constitutes  the  donor  a  Life  Member. 
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Clark,  KeT.  Lewii  F.,  Whltlnsvni«.  Mus. 
CoDdit,  Mrs.  Mary.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Crawford.  Rev.  George,  Nurtb  Adama,  Man. 
Cre«ey,  Albert  F.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Cuabinf,  Rev.  Chriitopher,  N.  Brookfleld,  Maaa. 
Catter,  Stephen,  Etq.,  Wincbeeter,  Maia. 
Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Marblehead,  Maia. 
Davie,  John,  Meibuen,  Man. 
Dana,  MIm  Anna  U.,  Marblebead,  Maai. 
Dana,  Mn.  Henrietta,  **  " 

Dame,  Mra.  Elixa  E.,  Wayland,  Mate. 
Daabieli,  Rev.  Alfrid  H.,  Jr.,8tockbridgeyMaM. 
Day,  Rev.  Jeremioh,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Day,  Aaron,  Weft  Sprinafleld,  Maae. 
De  Fomt,  Eraatns  L.,  Watertown,  Conn. 
Diehe,  Rev.  Creorge,  Easton,  Pa. 
Dimmiek,  Rev.  L.  P.,  D.  D ,  Newburyport,  Maaa 
Dickineon,  Rev.  Cbarlea,  Birmingbam,  Conn. 
Dickhiaon,  Rev.  Eraaina,  Colcbeater,  Conn. 
Dill,  Rev.  Jamea  H.,  Wincheater,  Conn. 
Downa,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Down,  Rev.  Edmund,  Serbume,  Mass. 
Dnflleld,  Rev.  George,  Jan.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunham.  Rev.  H.  R.,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Edward  8.,  Baco,  Maine. 
Baton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  O.  A.,  West  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Wobum  Centre,  Maas. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Prancea  S.,      •«  **        " 

Ellis  Charles,  Uzbrldge,  llaas. 
Eldridffe,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  Bedford,  Maas. 
Ellis.  Rev.  John  M..  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A  ,  South  Reading,  Maas. 
Emerson,  Rev.  John  £.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Farwell,  Oea.  Abel,  Fitchburg,  Maas. 
Fambam,  Den.  Jedediah,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Fessenden,  Rev.  Tbomaa  K.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Fessenden,  Mra.  N.  C,  "  ** 

Fits,  Jesse  R.,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Finler,  Samuel,  Acworth,  N.  B. 
Fits,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Fitx,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich,  Maas. 
•Flske.  Rev.  Bliaba,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
Fiske,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 
Flake,  John  P.,  Lowell.  Mass. 
Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  West  Sprlngfleld,  Masa. 
Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Pelham.  N.  H. 
Foster,  Mrs  Catharine  P.,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 
Fowler,  Rev.  P  H.,  Uilca.  N.  Y. 
*  Foster,  Rev.  Thomas,  Andover,  Mass. 
Furman,  Rev.  Charlea  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonathan,  Rozbury,  Mass. 
Gage,  Abel,  Peibam,  N.  H. 
Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Gay,  Abner,  Jun.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gelstoo,  Rev.  Maltby.  RuahvUle.N.  Y. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  West  Newton,  Ms. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Walliogford,  Conn. 
Goldsmith.  Rev.  Benjamin  N.,  Bellona,  N.  Y. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D.,  Hollls,  N.  H. 
Gott,  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte  8.,  Hoi  lis,  N.  H. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Rtuben  8  ,  Clarkson,  N.  Y. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  William  H.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Gueraaey,  Rev.  Jesse,  Derby,  Conn. 
Graves.  Rufiis  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Grant,  John.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury,  Maas. 
Griggs,  Rev.  Leverett,  Millburv.  Mass. 
Gulliver,  Rev.  John  P..  Norwich,  Conn. 
Hair,  Rev.  E.  Edwin,  Guilford,  Conn. 
Balsted,  M.  O..  Orange,  N.  J. 
Halsied,  Enos  J.,     ••        ** 
Hamblet  Mrs.  Sarah,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 
Hawkca,  Elisfaa  S.,  North  Adamo,  Mass. 


Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Atkinson,  N.  U. 
Hazen.  Mrs.  Martha  V.,     "  " 

Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.  D.,  Owegn,  N.  Y. 
Hastings,  Rev.  Parsons,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 
Harris.  Rev.  Samuel,  Plttsfield.  Mass. 
Hnnford,  Thomns  C,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H.,  TrnmansburE,  N.  Y. 
Hawley,  Rev.  Charies,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
Heck,  Rev.  J.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  . 
Hill,  Asa,  Atbol,  Mais. 
Htggins,  Dea.  Timothy,  Southington,  Coon. 
Holley,  Alexander  L.,  Salisbury,  Conn. 
Horton,  Rev.  Francis,  West  Cambridge,  Masa. 
Howe,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Esther,  Acwortb,  N.  H. 
Husford,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Sunderland,  Maas 
Hoaford,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Sunderland,  Mass. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Falmouth,  Maas. 
Hooper,  Miss  Hannah,  Marblebead,  Mdks. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Marblebead,  Mass. 
Hosford,  Rev.  Benjamin  P.,  Haverhill,  Maas. 
Hopkins,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,  Williainsiown,  Ms. 
Hoppln,  Rev.  James  M.,  Salem.  Mass. 
Hoyt,  James  Phillips,  West  Coventry,  N.  Y. 
HoTt,  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Hull.  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Coda. 
*Hubbard.  Rev.  O.  G..  Leominster,  Maas. 
Hubbell,  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Hurd,  Charies,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
H utter.  Rev.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Bioghamton,  N.  Y. 
Hurlburi,  Samuel,  Winchester,  Conn. 
Hurlbut,  Rev.  R.  L.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 
Hunt,  Rev.  Daniel,  Pomfl-et,  Conn. 
Huggins,  Rev.  Morriaon.  Havana,  N.  Y. 
Hyde,  Rev.  William  A.,  Westhrook.  Conn. 
Ide,  Rev.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  West  Medway,  Haas. 
Ide,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  •*  "  » 

Jackson,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
Jamea,  Rev.  Horace,  Wrenihom,  Maas. 
Jenkins,  Rev.  A.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Jewett,  Rev.  William  R.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Jones,  Rev.  E.  C,  Southington,  Conn. 
Jones,  Rev.  Warren  G.,  Harwinton,  Conn. 
Judd,  Rev.OUeon  N.,D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 
Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Judaon,  Jamef,  Jun.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Keiley,  Rev.  George,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Sophronia,'*         *> 
Kellog,  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Conn. 
Kellog,  Rev.  Lewis,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
Kiffin.  George  W..  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Kimball,  Rev.  D.  T , Ipswich,  Mass. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moses.  Weatliersfield,  Vt. 
Kimball,  Miss  Ellen  Marl.i,  Bradford.  Hai 
King,  General  Benjamin,  Abington,  Mass. 
Khig,  Rev.  Ruftis,  Amesbnrv.  Mass. 
Kingman,  Abner,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Knox,  Rev.  William  £..  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Batileld,  Maaa. 
Knight,  Dea.  DaDiel,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  A.,  Morblehead,  Maas^ 
I^wrence,  Mni.  Margaret  W.,  Maiblehead,  Ms. 
Lawson,  Nathaniel,  Shelbume  Falls,  Masa. 
Lapsley,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Law,  William,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Law,  William,  Jun.,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Law,  John  Elliot,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Latbrop,  Hollister,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Leavltt,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Providence,  R.  T. 
Leaviti,  David,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lewis,  William  K.,  Norwalk.  Conn. 
Leete,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Windaor,  Conn. 
Linaley,  Rev.  J.  B.,  D.  D.,  Oreenwieb,  Coaa. 
LltUe,  Deiu  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Maasi 
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Loekwood,  Rev.  Peter,  Bingliaintoo,  N.  T. 
*Lord,  Nathaniel,  Jun.,  Eea.,  Ijwwieb,  Umm. 
Lord,  Rev.  Edward,  Romulos,  N.  Y. 
Ladlow,  Rev.  Heery  G.,  Pouchkeepele,  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Epbraim.  Waraingtoo,  Conn. 
Martin,  Rev.  Gharlei,  New-York  City. 
Hank,  David,  Haverhill.  Mnea. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Sylvanos  T.,  JamcetowD,  N.  Y. 
Maglll,  Rev.  B.  W.,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 
Meana,  Rev.  John  O.,  East  Med  way,  Man. 
Melville,  Mrs.  Beteey,  JaiTrey,  Mih. 
Mordough,  Rev.  James,  Hamilton,  Mass. 
Monroe.  Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford.  Mass. 
Morse,  Rev.  Jason,  Brtmfield,  Mass. 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Greenfleld,  N.  H. 
MeOee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.,         '* 
McHanb,  Rev.  WilUam  N.,  Albk»,  N.  Y. 
Neill,  Rev.  Henry,  Lenox,  Mass. 
NeUI,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.,    '* 
Newhali,  Rev.  6.  H.,  Waipole,  Mass. 
Noyea,  B^v.  James,  Himinum,  Conn. 
Northrop,  Rev.  B.  P.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
*Olmsted,  Rev.  Wm.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Occott,  Rev.  John,  Uzbridge,  Mass. 
Osgood,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Sprkigfield.  Maai. 
Page,  Rev.  Benjamin  B.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Paine,  Dea.  L.,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 
Partridge,  Rev.  George  C,  Greendeld,  Mass. 
Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E.,  West  Bozford,  Mass. 
Pattengill,  Rev.  Horatio,  Homellaville,  N.  Y. 
Packard,  Rev.  Levi,  Spencer,  Mass. 
Perkins,  Rev.  J.  T. ,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Perkins,  Samuel  H.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peek,  (3eorge  O.,  Lenoz,  Mass. 
PettkigUI,  Rev.  John  H.,  Essez,  Conn. 
Pierson,  Rev.  George,  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Pleraon,  William,  H.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pieraon,  Miss  Catharine  H.,  Richmond,  Man. 
Pickett,  Rev.  Aaron,  Sandisfleid,  Maai. 
Pinneo,  J.  B.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Pond,  Rev.  Preston,  Boston,  Maas. 
Powers,  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Abiogton,  Masa. 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  D.  D^  Farmington,  Conn. 
Porter,  P.  H.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Pamam,  Rev.  Israel  W.,  Middleboro*.  Mass. 
Pbeipe,  Anson  G.,  Jun.,  New- York  City. 
Phillips,  Dea.  Rufus  B..  Pltzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Phillips.  Rev.  John  C,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Prentiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  New-York  City. 
Price,  Daniel,  Newark,  N:  J. 
Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Reed,  Mrs.  William.  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Eastoo,  Pa. 
Rigpi,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  Seely  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Robert,  Christopher  R.,  New  York  City. 
Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S.,  Cheahire,  Conn. 
*Robbins,  Rev.  Francis  L.,  En0eld.  Conn. 
Rogers.  Rev.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Roberts,  Rev.  Jacob.  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Ropea,  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ro|M8,  Joseph  8.,     **  " 

Babin,  Rev.  Lewis,  Templelon,  Mass. 
SalMinry,  Prof.  E.  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Abby,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Babin,  Mr*.  Mary,  Ptaawilliam,  N.  H. 
Sanford,  Rev.  David,  Medway  Village,  Mam. 
Banford.  Rev.  W.  H.,  Boylston  Centra,  Mass. 
Savage  Rev.  William  T.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
*Slkes,  Rev.  Oren,  Bedford.  Mass. 
8oathgate,Rev.  Robert.  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Bouthworth,  Edward,  West  SprinaAeld,  Mass. 
Schermerhom,  Jacob  M^  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Sheldon,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Townsend,  Blaai. 
Bhalton,  G.  W.,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
Bberman,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Naugatuc,  Conn, 
Blocum,  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
BmUb,  pyroa  P.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N»  Y. 


Brottb,  Capl.  Nacbaniel,  Nefrbwyport.  Mi 
Smith,  Mn.  Maria  E.,  Mason  Village.  N.  H. 
Bmith,  Rev.  Albert,  Vernon,  Conn. 
Smith,  Hon.  Albert,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Pew,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Smith,  Rev.  Malson  Meier.  Bror.kllne,  Mass. 
Snell,  Rev.Thos ,  D.  D.,  North  Brookfiold.  Mass. 
Spencer,  Rev.  William  H.,  MUwaukie,  Wis. 
Steele.  Rev.  John,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Btone,  Rev.  Rollln  S.,  East  Hampton,  Mass. 
Storrs,  Rev.  Richard  8.,  D.  D.,  Bralntiee,  Mami 
Stork,  Rev.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  John,  Deacon  George,  Norwalk.  Conn. 
Stuart,  Edward  P.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Swain,  Rev.  L.,  Providence^  R.  I. 
Sweetser,  Rev.  Seth,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  Weoham,  Mass. 
*Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Mnndiester,  Mi 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Lathrop,  Francesiown,  N.  H. 
Taicott,  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Conn. 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Wermooih,  Mass. 
Tismey,  Rev.  Leonard,  Jaifkey.  N.  H. 
Terry,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Conn. 
Temple,  Dea.  Chariea  P.,  Prineelon,  Mas. 
Tenney.  Hon.  Jonathan,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Todd,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  Pitisfleld,  Mass. 
Tower,  Levi,  Pltzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Tobey,  Rev.  Alvan,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Turner,  Rev.  J .  W„  Great  Harrington,  Maas. 
Tucker,  Rev.  J.  T^  Holliston,  Mass. 
Thatcher,  Rev.  Tyler,  San  Pranclseo. 
Thayer,  Rev.  William  M.,  Ashland.  Masa. 
Thatcher,  Isaiah  C  MMdleboio',  Mam. 
Thompson,  William  C,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Augustus  C,  Rozbury,  Maas. 
Thompson,  Rev.  G.  w.,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  P.,  D.  D.,  BuBklo. 

Treadwell.  Reseklah  D^  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 
Trowbridge.  Deacon  Otis,  Newtown,  Mass. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  James  H.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
Trualr,  John  G.  K.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Valil,  Rev.  Jooeph,  D.  D..  Somen,  Conn. 
Van  Dom,  A.,  Bratileboro,  Vt. 
Ward,  Rev.  James  W..  Abington,  Mass. 
Ward,  Dea.  Henry  S.,  Middietown,  Conn. 
Wallace,  Rev.  Cyrus  W.,  MaDcbeaier,  N.  H. 
Walley,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Rozbury.  Mass. 
Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C,  Suflleld,  Conn. 
Ward,  Min  Jane,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Warren,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Plymouth,  Coon. 
Waters,  Richard  P.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  De  W.,  Geneeeo,  N.  Y. 
Wellman.  Rev.  J.  W..  Derry.  N.  H. 
Weed,  Rev.  William  B.,  Stiatfoid,  Conn. 
Wilder,  Edward  C,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Withington,  Rev.  L..  D.  D.,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Williams,  Henry  J.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Williams.  Rev.  Francis,  Bloomfieid,  Conn. 
Wilooz,  Rev.  S.  B..  Willlamsburgb,  Bf 
Williams,  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
Wisner.  Rev.  WillUm  C,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  Sd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Wood,  Rev.  C.  Wh  Ashby,  Maas. 
Woolsey,  Rev.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  D.  D.,  Salem,  Ms. 
Worcester,  Dea  Samuel,  Dracut,  Man. 
Worden,  N.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  Jamesi  D.  D.,  Hadley. 
Woodbury.  Rev.  Jamea  Trask,  Milford,  Mass. 
Woodwara,  Dea.  E.,  Newtown  Comer,  Mass. 
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ADDRESSES  AT  THE  NINTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  this  society,  hy  aiding  in  the  estahlishment  on 
onr  great  Western  Home  Missionai^  Field— of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  under  Christian  influence,  and  with  the  leading 
design  of  furnishing  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry — ^is  direct- 
ly and  most  efficiently  co-operating  with  other  agencies  in  securing 
the  evangelization  of  our  country,  and  that  it  cteserves  a  position  in 
the  systems  of  benevolence  adopted  by  the  churches  which  it  repre- 
sents correqxmding  to  the  rdalive  greatness  of  the  work  which  it  is 
designed  and  adapted  to  accomplish. 

The  following  sketch  gives  the  substance  only  of  the  ad- 
mirable and  very  effective  address  with  which  Professor 
Stowe  sustained  this  resolution : 

This  society  originated  in  a  very  pressing  exigency.  The  insti- 
tutions of  learning  which  it  has  aided,  have  been  saved  from  extinc- 
tien  by  it,  and  other  institutions  are  rapidly  rising  up  to  lay  claim 
to  its  benefactions. 

The  various  benevolent  organizations,  in  the  present  era  of  the 
church,  have  all  been  called  forth  by  exigencies,  and  they  are  not  yet 
systematized  and  consolidated  as  they  must  be  before  they  can  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  fixed  in  a  permanent  form.  Changes  in  this 
respect  are  needed — and  these  niust  be  effected  by  time  and  experi- 
ence and  Ohristian  wisdom. 

Without,  then,  discussing  at  all  the  particular  fornf  of  operation 
which  this  society,  to  meet  a  particular  exigency,  at  first  adopted,  or 
speaking  of  its  permanency  in  this  particular  form,  I  would  say  a 
few  words,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  of  the  necessity  of  the 
operation  itself,  of  the  permanency  of  the  object  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  scheme  of  Christian  beneficence. 
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The  Chrifltian  church  has  always  found  it  to  be  essential  to  her 
efficiency  and  stability  of  existence  that  she  have  access  to,  and  to  a 
ffood  extent  the  control  of,  a  full  series  of  educational  institutions 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  she  must 
nerer  be  behind  the  community  on  which  she.  operates,  but  always  in 
advanco  of  it. 

]Sxperience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  this  in  respect  to 
all  our  foreign  missions.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions of  many  good  men,  whether  in  our  foreign  missionary  efforts 
we  ought  to  go  beyond  the  simple  work  of  preacking  the  goqsel, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  commonly  understood — ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  on 
all  our  foreign  missionary  fields,  a  series  of  educational  institutions 
in  advance  of  the  community  on  which  they  are  to  operate.  The 
mission  schools  must  be  the  best  schools,  the  highest  schools,  acces- 
sible to  the  people  for  whom  the  mission  labors. 

In  this,  experience  has  taught  us  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
primitive  church.  The  apostle  John,  who  outlived  all  the  other 
apostles,  when  he  saw  that  those  who  had  received  miraculous  gifts 
were  dying  out  in  the  church,-  and  no  more  ministers  thus  endowed 
were  to  be  expected,  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  establishing  a 
theological  school  at  Ephesus,  that  sound  learning  might  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  gift  of  tongues  and  other  miraciHous  powers,  as  a 
means  of  defence  and  progress.  Elementary  schools  in  the  churches 
existed  at  the  very  earliest  periods. 

Julian  the  apostate  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  schools, 
and  he  knew  well  what  was  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
faith  against  an  opposing  world,  after  the  miraculous  gifts  had 
ceased.  Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  the  imperial  throne  and  had 
determined  to  root  out  Christianity,  he  prohibited  all  Christian 
schools  of  a  high  order ;  he  made  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  Christian 
to  learn  or  teach  the  classics,  or  philosophy,  or  any  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science.  Thus  he  struck  a  more  ^tal 
blow  at  the  permanency  and  efficiency  of  the  Christian  church  than 
all  the  bloody  persecutions  of  his  predecessors ;  immense  mischief 
followed  his  policy,  brief  as  was  his  reign ;  and  had  he  lived  in  power 
as  long  as  Constantino,  the  whole  Christian  church,  unless  some  spe- 
cial Providence  had  interposed,  would  have  been  very  much  what 
the  native  churches  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  now  are. 

When  ai»y  one  of  the  series  of  educational  institutions  ceases  to 
be  accessible  to  the  church,  and  drops  out  from  her  influence  or  con- 
trol, it  shows  that  the  church  is  departing  from  her  purity,  or  losing 
her-hold  on  the  people.  During  the  middle  ages,  elementary  schools 
for  the  common  people  ceased,  because  the  church  had  ceased  to  care 
for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people,  and  had  become  a  proud, 
ambitious,  unspiritual,  worldly  organization. 

The  Methodists  at  first  had  no  colleges — why?  Because  the 
Methodists  in  England,  under  Wesley,  were  not  a  church — did  not 
profess  to  be  a  churon — they  were  simply  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  church  of  England,  and  the  educational 
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institutions  of  the  national  ohurch  were  their  edneational  inslito- 
tions.  In  this  country,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  became 
a  church  by  themselves ;  and  though  they  endeavored  to  live  here 
as  they  had  done  in  England,  they  soon  found  it  absolutely  impossi* 
ble — to  maintain  their  church  existenoe  and  influence,  they  saw  that 
they  must  maintain  colleges,  and  they  do.  What  denomination  is 
now  establishinff  colleges  with  such  rapidity  and  in  such  numbers  ? 

So  now  in  the  West,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  the  Gamp- 
bellites,  the  New  Lights,  the  United  Brethren,  are  all  establishing 
colleges ;  for  they  see  that  they  cannot  live  as  churches,  and  have 
influence  with  men  without  them. 

The  philosophy  of  this  is  all  very  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
it  mysterious  or  unaccountable.  Chnstianity,  in  whatever  form,  to 
get  a  permanent  hold  must  address  itself  to  the  affections  through 
the  understanding — and  that  church  which  takes  the  strongest  hold 
of  the  understanding,  c^eteris paribus,  will  exert  eventually  the  moat 
powerful  influence  on  society.  There  is  no  help  for  it — there  is  no 
fixing  it  otherwise. 

Even  piety  itself,  a  revival  of  pure  religion,  when  embodied  in  a 
community,  if  not  well  balanced  in  the  understanding,  in  a  very 
short  time  runs  out  into  fanaticism  or  becomes  utterly  powerless — 
as  was  the  case  with  some  classes  of  the  Pietists  in  Germany. 

Ee^resenting  the  Christian  church  as  a  temple-edifice,  these 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  buttresses  of  its  walls,  without 
which  they  would  be  crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  building ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  you  extend  and  elevate  your  walls  and  in- 
crease the  size  of  your  edifice,  just  in  that  proportion  you  must 
enlarge  and  strengthen  your  buttresses,  or  the  greater  the  temple  the 
greater  the  ruin. 

It  is  said  that  such  institutions  are  often  perverted  and  turned 
against  the  designs  of  their  founders.  This  is  a  mistake.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  temporary  perversion ;  but  only  occasionally  and  not 
long  at  a  time. 

Harvard  College  is  alleged  as  an  instance  of  perversion ;  and  out 
of  all  the  respecti^le  colleges  in  the  United  States,  at  least  120  in 
number,  this  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  perversion.  One  in  120  is  pertainly  a  very  small  proportion,  and 
just  enough  of  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.  But  look  at  the  facts 
m  regard  to  Harvard  College.  It  has  been  in  existence  something 
more  than  210  years,  and  for  at  least  150  years  of  that  time  it  did 
answer  the  purposes  of  its  founders — ^it  did  supply  the  country  with 
an  evangelical  ministry ;  and  now  the  power  of  the  supposed  perver- 
sion is  already  broken,  and  again  the  Spirit  of  Ood  is  already  in  the 
college,  and  soon  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  will  be  turned  upon  the 
children.  Only  one  perversion  in  120  colleges;  and  that  merely 
temporary. 

The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe,  founded 
by  pious  men.  They  have  been  in  existence,  Bomfi  of  them  500  years, 
and  of  the  five  centuries  of  their  existence,  they  may  have  been  per- 
verted to  rationalism  and  unbelief,  some  of  them  50,  some  76  years — 
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oeriainlj  not  more ;  and  now  all  of  them  are  acain  returning,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  to  evangelical  ground.  What  safer  investment 
on  earth? 

In  the  mutations  and  fluctuations  of  opinion,  perverted  Christian 
institutions,  founded  in  faith  and  nraver,  after  a  while  always  come 
baokpurifled  and  better  than  ever  benire. 

Wittenberg  University  and  Harvard  College  will  yet  be  the 
nurseries  of  men  who  will  preach  the  eospel  with  less  admixture  of 
human  error,  and  set  it  in  a  clearer  ana  brighter  light  than  was  ever 
done  even  by  Luther  and  the  Mathers.  Have  faith  in  God,  ye 
doubters,  and  He  will  bring  it  to  pass.  Trust  him,  and  He  will  so 
order  his  Providence  that  you  will  find  you  have  beenyoo^  and  slow 
cf  heart  to  brieve. 

The  spirit  of  the  founders  of  an  institution  is  a  permanent  spirit, 
it  never  quite  dies  out,  and  is  always  ready  to  be  resuiscitated.  The 
promise  is  not  more  sure  to  parents  in  regard  to  the  training  of  their 
children,  than  is  the  Providence  of  Ood  in  regard  to  the  pious  found- 
ers of  institutions  of  learning.  We  have  been  too  apt  to  look  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  to  think  of  the  few  diseased  spots  and  forget 
to  remember  the  many  healthy  ones. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  to  do  permanent  good,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  numy  generations — and  is  the  effort,  the  labor,  to  be  a  tran- 
rient  one  ? 

But  why  now  for  the  first  time  is  the  church  called  upon  to  en- 
dow colleges? 

The  church  professedly  has  always  endowed  the  colleges,  and  it 
is  onlv  within  the  present  generation  that  any  systematic  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  with- 
out the  church — and  these  attempts  have  generally  been  failures. 
When  the  princes  of  the  old  world  endowed  colleges,  they  did  it  as 
members  of  the  church,  for  the  use  of  the  church — they  made  them 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  put  them  under  the  care  of  the  church. 

When  our  fathers  estabiisned  colleges,  they  did  it  in  the  same 
way,  for  the  same  purposes,  under  a  like  church  control.  The  com- 
munity was  then  ail  church — and  as  a  church  they  put  their  hands 
to  this  work. 

Now  the  chtroh  is  separate  from  the  state — now  the  church  is 
more  distinct  from  the  world — and  that  is  the  difference  between 
these  times  and  the  former  in  reference  to  this  matter.  If  the  church 
will  have  colleges,  she  must  herself  establish  them. 

The  State  of  Ohio  undertook  to  establish  colleges  without  the 
church — ^she  had  a  most  ma^ificent  educational  endowment,  as  rich 
for  her  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  England — %nd  if  as  carefully 
invested  and  husbanded,  would  in  time  have  produced  proportion- 
ately as  large  a  revenue — ^but  for  want  of  steady  supervision,  the  en- 
dowments were  frittered  away  to  almost  nothing  compared  with  what 
they  might  have  been ;  and  neither  of  her  colleges  has  ever  been  of 
any  practical  efficiency,  except  while  put  under  the  special  care  of 
some  religious  denomination.  This  is  the  universal  fact  in  regard 
to  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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The  oburoh,  then,  has  got  this  work  to  do,  or  it  ¥rill  neyer  be 
done  ;  and  in  what  spirit  must  she  do  it  ? 

1.  With  a  spirit  of  earnest,  prayerful,  bible  simplicity,  and  trust 
in  Grod,  on  the  part  of  all  who  put  their  hand  to  the  work  This 
spirit  will  always  live  in  the  institutions  thus  founded.  Such  was 
the  spirit  with  which  Franke  and  Canstein  reared  their  great  insti- 
tutions at  Halle — and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  always  dwelt  there — 
even  in  the  darkest  times  there  has  been  there  a  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace,  and  the  souls  of  the  saints  have  been  com- 
forted. 

2.  A  spirit  of  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  sound  discretion.  If  a  good 
man  makes  a  mistake  through  lack  of  prudence,  it  is  quite  as  mis- 
chievous as  if  a  bad  man  made  it.  If  a  regenerate  man  eats  too 
much,  it  hurts  his  stomach  Just  as  much  as  it  would  hurt  the  stomach 
of  an  unregenerate  man.  God  does  not  reyerse  the  laws  of  nature 
for  the  special  benefit  of  blundering  belieyers.  Good  men,  then, 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  mistakes  in  doing  God's  work. 

3.  Then,  with  a  spirit  of  labor  and  thorougbness  of  research  as 
to  the  locations,  the  character,  and  the  probable  future  of  the  institu- 
tions which  are  to  be  patronized.  No  personal  prejudices,  no  local 
rivalries,  no  party  jealousies,  should  have  any  influence  here. 

4.  With  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  and  liberality. 
6.  .With  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  eternitv. 

Finallj[,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  as  described  in  Isaiah  xL  2 : 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  *  ^  the  ^riZ  of  tinsdom  and  understand- 
ing— the  ^rit  of  counsel  and  might'-the  ^rit  of  knowledge  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord?^ 


ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  CONRAD. 

Prof.  Stowe  was  followed  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Conrad,  of  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Ohio,  on  **  The  Significance  of  the  Germans 
in  America."  The  Address  of  Prof.  Conrad  was  characterized 
by  a  fervor  and  power  which  were  highly  significant  in  re- 
spect to  the  energy  with  which  the  German  element  in  this 
country  is  at  work,  at  least  so  far  as  Wittenberg  College  is 
concerned.  The  following  condensed  view  of  the  leading 
facts  and  reasonings  of  the  Address  will  give  an  idea  of  its 
spirit  and  scope : 

One  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  'significant  is  the  power  of  im- 
pressing the  mind.  The  proper  contemplation  of  the  Oermans  in 
America  will  have  this  effect.  The  very  names  by  which  they  were 
designated,  and  their  earlier  and  later  history,  stamp  them  with  im- 
portance. The  emigration  of  such  a  people,  for  more  than  a  century, 
to  America — small  in  its  beginnings,  but  increasing  until  it  num- 
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bered  a  hundred  thousand  annually,  cannot  but  impress  the  minds 
of  those  who  can  scale  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  vision,  and  with 
the  telescope  of  Providence,  directed  by  history,  look  into  the  future 
of  our  native  land. 

*  .TH12IR    SIGNIFICANCE    NUMERICALLY. 

By  Germans  we  mean  all  who  speak  the  German  language  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  their  descendants.  Their  emigration 
began  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  was  caused  by  the  devastations  of 
war,  the  convulsions  of  governments,  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  re- 
ligious intolerance  in  Europe ;  and  b^  the  blessings  of  peace,  the 
securitv  afforded  by  law,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  value  of  labor  in  America.  Some  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  Germans  in  the  United  States,  at  between  five  and  six  millions, 
and  others  between  one  and  two.  According  to  Locher,  they  num- 
bered more  than  one  million  in  1800;  and  jfrom  1800  to  1815,  there 
came  annually  3,000 ;  from  1815  to  1830, 10,000 ;  from  1830  to  1845, 
40,000;  and  from  1845  to  1852,  100,000.  Adding  their  natural  in- 
crease, the  aggregate  is  4,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  our  whole 
white  population.  Of  these  there  are  in  the  Western  States  about 
2,000,000 — or  one-half  of  the  whole  white  population. 

THEIR   SIGNIFICANCE  RELIGIOUSLT. 

'  They  are  a  religious  people.  Their  ideas  of  the  Deity  in  their 
heathen  state,  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. They  early  embraced  Ohristianity,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  moral  nations  on  earth.  They  gave  birth  to  the  Reformation, 
and  have  supp<^ted  and  extended  it  wherever  they  went.  There  are 
on  the  Continent  114,361,147  Roman  Catholics,  25,964,450  Luther^ 
ans,  and  13,446,770  Reformed.  Nearly  all  the  Protestants  are  found 
in  the  countries  of  Germanic  origin,  and  most  of  the  Catholics  in 
those  of  Romanic  origin.  Most  of  the  9,000,000  of  the  Gallic  stock 
in  Great  Britain  are  Catholics,  while  the  most  of  the  16,000,000  of 
the  Germanic  are  Protestants,  proving  that  the  Germanic  nations  are 
the  hope  of  Protestantism. 

In  the  United  States  there  was,  in  1776,  one  Catholic  to  100 
Protestants,  and  at  present  there  is  one  Catholic  to  15  Protestants; 
and^rhile  the  former  double  their  number,  the  latter  only  increase 
one-third.  A  large  majority  of  the  Catholics  are  Germans.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  Romanism,  arising  from  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  Irish  and  French  priests,  the  want  of  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  German  language,  and  the  refusal  to  give  them  a  due 
proportion  of  bishops  and  priests.  Many  are  Free  Thinkers,  and 
never  visit  a  church,  while  multitudes  are  accessible  to  the  German 
Protestants. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  European  German  Protestants  is 
likewise  lamentable,  arising  from  the  ravages  of  war,  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  the  influence  of  Rationalism,  the  want  of  the  pro 
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• 
per  Banotity  of  the  Sabbath,  the  erroneoas  praotioe  of  admisflionB  to 
church  membership,  the  neglect  of  diBcipline,  and  the  admiflsion  to 
the  ministry  without  the  requirement  of  experijnental  piety.  There 
are  many  under  the  influence  of  Rationalism  and  Indifferentiam,  who 
are  congregated  by  Rationalistic  preachers,  who  have  the  effrontery 
to  call  themselves  Evangelical,  Protestant,  and  Lutheran.  None  aS 
these  belong  to  any  Lutneran  or  Reformed  Synod,  nor  would  they 
be  tolerated  by  either  denomination.  There  are  many  in  the  churches 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  dead  orthodoxy  and  formalism,  while 
we  rejoice  to  declare,  that  there  are  likewise  multitudes  who  have 
sincerely  embraced  the  Saviour,  and  are  hungering  for  the  bread  of 
life.  In  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  under  the  influence  of 
American  institutions,  the  improvement  in  intelligence,  piety,  and 
liberality,  has  been  great.  The  Lutherans  constitute  about  one-third 
of  all  the  Germans  in  the  United  States,  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  Protestant  Germans,  and  equal  nearly,  or  quite,  the  German 
Catholics. 

THEIR    SIONIPICANCB    POLmCALLT. 

From  their  earlieit  history  they  have  been  characterized  by  a  love 
of  liberty.  Wherever  they  roamed,  freedom  made  her  home.  In  the 
middle  ages,  they  had  constituted  elective  monarchies,  and  resisted 
the  influence  of  hereditary  ones,  for  ages.  When  liberty  died  in 
the  embrace  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans  blew  the  trumpet  of  her 
resurrection.  On  everv  branch  which  grew  out  of  the  Germanic 
trunk  of  nations,  the  nruits  of  liberty  have  been  found.  They  at 
once  espoused  the  cause  of  independence  in  their  adopted  country, 
and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution. 
They  took  a  full  part  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  also  in  that 
with  Mexico.  Thev  are  to  a  man  the  friends  of  popular  rights,  and 
throw  the  weight  of  their  influence  wherever  they  think  those  rights 
will  be  best  secured.  Their  influence  in  levelling  our  forests,  build- 
ing our  towns,  augmenting  our  pecuniary  resources,  increasing  the 
sources  of  our  happiness,  adorning  our  country  with  beauty,  and  ele- 
vating us  as  a  nation  in  intelligence  and  morality,  will  become 
greater  and  greater. 

In  conclusion,  contemplate  the  bearing  of  this  emigration  on  the 
destiny  of  our  country.  Consider  the  fact,  that  they  number  already 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  population ;  that  their  natural  increase  is^ 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  that  the  sources  whence  they 
come  are  undiminished ;  that  the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  still 
exist,  and  that  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
emigration  will  not  only  continue,  but  constantly  increase ! 

Consider  how  the  emigration  of  the  Catholics  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years !  Recollect  that  they  number  three  to  one  in 
Europe,  and  have  120  millions  to  draw  from.  If  thia  emigration  ha& 
increased  and  gained  on  the  Protestants  now,  when  the  most  of  the 
emig^rants  come  from  the  Germanic  States  and  Great  Britain,  what 
will  it  not  be,  when  it  shall  be  largely  increased  from  the  Romanic 
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States  of  Southern  Europe,  which  are  almost  entirely  Catholic, 
and  from  which  the  emigration  at  present  is  comparatively  small  1 
Is  this  not  worth  ^ndering  7     Is  there  no  danger  to  be  appre^ 

"of  tfee 


hended  from  it  1  Has  the  history  of  Catholicism  and  of  tfesuit 
institutions  taught  us  nothing  ?  Has  Providence  furnished  us  no 
beacons  of  warning  ? 

Consider  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Protestant  Germans! 
The  number  who  are  under  the  influence  of  Rationalism,  Indifferent* 
ism,  Formalism,  dead  Orthodoxy,  and  Radicalism  ;  the  fact  that  Ra- 
tionalistic. Preachers,  Editors,  and  Booksellers  are  spreading  their 
poison  among  them  in  ever^  possible  way ;  and  that  the  mumber  of 
evangelical  ministers  is  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  their  wants. 
Is  there  no  danger  to  be  fearea  from  neglecting  them  ?  Will  they 
exert  no  deleterious  influence  on  our  country,  in  spreading  social, 
political,  and  moral  corruption  ? 

Consider  what  they  need  to  save  them  from  being  a  curse,  and 
for  becoming  a  blessing !  We  do  not  wish  them  to  perpetuate  their 
national  peculiarities,  but  to  modify  theirs  by  ours.  We  do  not  wish 
them  to  constitute  a  Young  Germany  here,  but  to  become  component 
parts  of  Young  America.  In  order  to  become  such,  they  must  re- 
ceive the  impress  of  American  institutions.  In  no  way  can  this  be 
so  effectually  accomplished,  as  by  planting  institutions  of  learning 
and  piety  among  them,  giving  the  right  direction  to  the  leading  minds, 
and  making  the  right  impression  on  their  hearts ;  furnishing  them 
with  an  educated  and  pious  ministry;  spreading  among  them  an 
elevated  and  pure  literature,  and  promoting  among  them  education 
sanctified  by  religion  in  its  higher  and  lower  forms. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Not  by  depending  on  the 
Church  in  Germany,  for  what  they  are  doing  for  their  destitute 
countrymen  here  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  they  n^ed  their  pious 
ministers,  jperhaps,  even  more  than  we  do.  Not  by  looking  to  Eng- 
lish denominations.  As  English,  they  cannot  reach  them  at  all,  nor 
can  they  accomplish  the  work,  by  proselyting  a  few  German  preach- 
ers, and  organizing  churches  bearing  their  name,  because  wind  and 
tide  are  against  them.  An  ephemeral  result  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  movements,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  and 
nothing  absorbing,  far-reaching,  and  permanent,  can  thus  be  done 
among  them.  But  it  is  to  be  done  by  instruments,  raised  up  by  God 
from  among  themselves.  This  is  God^s  plan  in  every  great  work  of 
reformation.  By  birth,  faith,  language,  experience,  and  associations, 
God  has  prepared  us  to  labor  with  success  amons  them.  They  are 
proud  of  their  country,  and  stimulated  by  their  nistory,  they  glory 
in  their  literature  and  idolize  their  language,  they  venerate  Luther, 
and  are  ardently  attached  to  their  church,  and  hence  can  be  more 
easily  reached  by  their  brethren  of  the  household  of  feith,  than  by 
any  others.  In  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  advantages,  we  need 
an  adequate  number  of  properly  qualified  ministers,  and  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  Institutions  we  cannot  obtain  them.  But  here 
we  are  met  with  the  general  difficulties  in  establishing  such  institu- 
tions in  the  West,  and  besides  these,  with  special  ones  existing  among 
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US,  such  as  the  want  of  ade(|uate  aid  in  funds  and  good  men  from 
Germany,  the  great  destitution  and  scarcity  of  the  emigrants,  their 
want  of  experience  in  voluntary  benevolence,  their  want  of  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  such  institutions  to  their  welfare,  and  the 
indifference  to  their  own  spiritual  interests.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  without  aid,  to  supply  all  their  spiritual  wants. 

The  field  occupied  by  Wittenberg  College,  extends  from  the 
mountains  to  Illinois,  and  from  the  lakes  to  Tennessee,  containing 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  Germans  and  their  descendants,  of  whom 
500,000  are  Lutherans.  It  is  the  hope  of  much  of  this  territory,  and 
has  done  great  good  upon  it.  Your  aid  has  greatly  encouraged  us, 
and  saved  us  from  despondency  in  many  an  hour  of  extremity.  You 
have  saved  and  strengthened  other  institutions,  and  through  these 
Western  Colleges  aided  by  this  Society,  God  is  speaking  the  mighty 
word,  through  which  the  chaotic  elements  of  the  society  of  the  West 
will  assume  order  and  regularity ;  through  them  he  will  cause  the 
waters  of  depravity  and  sin,  overflowiog  that  vast  territory,  to  roll 
,  back  to  their  appropriate  channels,  and  the  dry  land  of  virtue  and 
intelligence  to  appear.  Through  them,  he  says, ''  Let  there  be  light," 
and  they  become  suns,  imparting  light  to  Academies  as  to  moons, 
and  controlling  the  common  schools  as  stars,  thus  transforming  that 

Seat  valley  into  a  moral  and  intellectual  Eden  of  loveliness,  where 
eligion,  leading  Truth  by  her  right  hand,  and  Liberty  hj  her  left, 
may  luxuriate  amid  its  bowers,  and  pluck  its  golden  fruit,  inhale  its 
fragrant  atmosphere,  be  fanned  by  its  balmy  breezes,  lave  in  its 
crystal  streams,  drink  from  its  gushing  fountains,  and  perpetually 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its  glory. 


APPLICATION  FROM  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  TUALATIN 
ACADEMY,  OREGON. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  (f  the  Society  for  promoting  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  been  authorized  and  requested  by  the  Trustees  of 
"  Tualatin  Academy,"  Oregon  Territory,  to  apply  to  your  Society  for 
aid  in  establishing  the  Collegiate  department  of  that  Institution,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  its  charter.  Tlie  enclosed  Circular  will 
show  its  plan  and  progress.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained 
in  1849,  and  was  the  first  Act  passed  by  the  Oregon  Legislature 
after  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Government.  Since  that 
time  our  Primary  School  has  been  in  successful  operation,  and  the 
Institution  has  been  widely  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It 
is  located  in  a  healthy  place,  central  and  easily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Two  hundred  acres  of  choice  land  were  do- 
nated to  it,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  acre  lots,  about  forty  of  which 
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have  been  sold  at  $100  and  9200  eaeh,  to  defray  past  expenses.  A 
large  and  commodions  building  has  been  erected,  and  in  part  fin- 
isbed,  at  an  expense  of  97,000,  five-sevenths  of  which  is  paid. 

We  wish  to  endow  Collegiate  Professorships  thus  early,  because, 
1st  Our  vouth  are  beyond  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  Col- 
leges. 2d.  We  have  to  compete  with  Jesuits,  who  are,  as  usual,  dili- 
gently establishing  their  permanent  Institutions.  3d.  Our  population 
IS  rapidly  increasing ;  it  is  estimated  that  from  10,000  to  20,000  will 
enter  Oregon  this  year — the  lowest  is  probably  the  correct  number. 
This  population  will,  for  the  most  part,  remain  on  the  western  coast, 
and  thus  be  isolated  from  our  higher  institutions.  4th.  We  need  to 
educate  at  once  a  class  of  teachers  from  among  the  people,  who  will 
make  our  Common  Schools  matters  of  common  interest,  and  who 
will  thus  be  preparing  themselves  for  the  more  public  relations  of 
life,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Atlantic  States.  We  cannot  afford  nor  ex- 
pect to  depend  upon  importing  teachers  to  Oregon  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  apparent  to  us,  that  there  must  be  institutions  that  wiU  invite^ 
encourage,  and  give  a  liberal  education^  in  order  to  diffuse  general  inr 
teUigence.  Harvard,  Tale,  and  Dartmouth  Colleges  liave  raised  up 
and  given  efficiency  to  the  Academies  and  Common  Schools  of  New 
England.  5th.  We  wish  to  attract,  develope,  and  discipline  that  class 
of  youthful  minds,  who  may  and  who  will  ultimatelyexert  a  control- 
ling power  in  society.  We  have  vantage  ground.  We  may  now  give 
a  safe  and  permanent  direction  to  the  mture  of  Oregon,  as  we  do  to 
a  river  by  guiding  its  mountain  streams.  6th.  We  wish  chiefly  to 
acquire  and  perpetuate  a  strong  religious  influence  by  educating 
those  who  will  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  missionaries  of 
the  Cross.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  some  of  the  Chinese 
youth  who  are  now  flocking  to  our  western  coast,  will  come  to  us  for 
instruction  ;  at  least,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  go  to  them.  Recent 
developments  of  Providence  seem  to  be  opening  a  gr^eat  mission  work 
for  the  friends  of  liberty  and  religion  on  the  Pacific  shore.  We  have 
not  only  to  provide  for  our  own  mental  and  moral  wel&re,  but  to 
anticipate  that  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  whom  (}od  is 
sendinfl^among  us,  to  inhale  the  air  of  freedom  and  behold  the  light 
of  tru^ 

Thus  far  our  enterprise  has  been  one  of  faith,  fT&jet,  untiring 
activity,  and  self-denial.  It  has  been  prospered  by  the  evident  favor 
of  Ood  in  furnishing  us  good  teachers,  from  time  to  time,  and  other 
cordial  friends. 

Feeling  our  need  at  this  crisis,  we  earnestly  ask  the  patronage 
and  aid  of  the  Collegiate  Society,  both  to  give  us  favor  among  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  to  enfiure  our  ultimate  success. 

In  collecting  funds  to  endow  Professorships  I  have  fair  prospects. 
We  need  and  ask  of  you  from  9300  to  9600  this  year,  unless  we  shall 
secure  from  910,000  to  915,000  in  funds  with  interest  partly  prepaid. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ft  H.  ATKINSON,  Secretary, 

and  in  bdujJfqfthe  Trustees. 
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The  nnderaigned  "President  and  Trostees  of  Toaktin  Aoademj,"  in 
Oregon  Territory,  beg  leave  to  commend  this  Institution  to  the  patrauige 
of  the  Friends  of  Education  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Oregon  is  practically  6,000  miles  from  the  Colleges  and  the  higher  In- 
stitutions of  learning  of  our  country.  It  has  been  in  process  of  settiement 
for  about  ten  years,  and  principally  from  the  pioneer  claases  of  the  Western 
States.  For  seven  or  eiffbt  years,  Jesuit  Priests  have  been  establiahing 
permanent  Institutions  of  Teaming  at  great  expense,  while  also  etriying  to 
gain  popular  fiiyor.  The  need  of  having  our  own  schools,  and  those  of  a 
hiffh  character,  and  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  became,  therefore,  not 
omy  very  obvioiis,  but  yerv  urgent  to  us.  Early  in  1849,  we  obtained  an 
Act  of  Incorporation  for  Tufllatin  Academy,  with  the  privilege  of  adding 
a  Oollegiate  Department.  Since  that  time  our  Primaiy  School  has  been 
in  sncc^sftil  operation,  and  the  Institution  has  been  widely  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  It  is  located  in  a  healthy  place,  cfdled  Forest 
Grove,  on  the  border  of  two  broad  and  beautiM  prairies,  having  in  distant 
prospect  three  lofty  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snows.  It  is  cen- 
tral, and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Two  hundred 
acres  of  choioe  land  were  donated  to  it,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  acre- 
lots,  about  forty  of  which  have  been  sold  at  fh>m  $100  to  $200  each,  to 
defray  past  expenses.  A  large  and  commodious  building  has  been  erected, 
and  in  part  finished,  at  an  expense  of  $7,000,  five-sevenths  of  which  is 
paid.  We  wish  now  to  endow  Oollegiate  Professorships  for  this  Insti- 
tution : 

Fint  So  as  to  continue  the  education  of  those  young  men  who  have 
left,  and  who  are  leaving  Institutions  in  the  States,  and  raalgrating  with 
their  friends  to  Oregon,  not  to  return. 

Second,  To  educate  our  teachers  and  public  men. 

Third,  To  elevate  the  character  of  our  Oommon  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies. 

Fourth.  To  promote,  as  a  College  always  does,  the  general  interests  of 
education  and  religion. 

Fifth.  To  save  our  youth,  who  are  to  become  the  leading  and  most 
enterprising  minds,  from  Jesuit  Seminaries,  to  which  they  will  resort,  un- 
less we  have  one  with  superior  advantages. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  we  have  done  what  we 
oould,  and  while  relying  upon  Divine  favor,  as  in  all  the  past,  we  turn  to 
yoUy  who  know  the  value  and  perpetual  influence  of  the  Institutions  es- 
tablished by  our  fathers,  and  we  ask  for  aid  enough  to  continue  and  per- 
feet  the  work  already  so  auspiciously  begun.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
commissioned  one  of  our  Board  of  'Irustees,  Rev.  G«  H.  Atkinson,  as  oar 
Agent,  hoping  that  he  will  meet  with  philanthropic  and  Christian  meo, 
who,  like  Harvard,  Tale,  Dartmouth,  and  Bartlett,  will  respond  to  his 
appeals, 

Hasvxt  Clabkx, 
H0RA.OR  Ltmak, 

TjX™k  *      '     rny.  Washington  Countf, 

Georgb  H.  Atkinson, 
Jamxs  Moobb^ 
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PREMIUM  OFFERED. 


A  benevolent  indiyidoal,  deeply  impremed  with  the  importance 
cf  multiplying  the  number  of  educated  and  evangelical  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  and  srowing  wants  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world,  has.  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  given  to  the 
Author  of  the  best  Essay  on 

PRATES.  FOR  00LLE6ES. 

The  writer  is  expected  to  set  forth  the  vmportaviice  of  the  subject, 
cffpecially  as  relates  to  the  conversion  of  young  men  in  a  course  of 
Muoation  and  the  consequent  increase  of  canSdates  for  the  sacred 
ministry.  Also  the  encourageTMfnl^  derived  not  only  from  the 
divinely  apnointed  relations  of  prayer  to  the  conversion  of  men,  but 
also  from  the  signal  answers  to  prayer  for  this  specific  object  fur- 
nished by  namerous  revivals  of  religion  in  Colleges.  Then,  by  way 
of  mfertnce^  the  obHgcaions  of  Instrtictars  to  labor  unceasingly  for  the 
0onversk)n  and  sanctification  of  those  under  thehr  training,  and  of 
pious  young  men  in  Colleges  to  co-operate  in  this  work — ^to^ether 
with  the  obligationB  of  Boards  of  Trusty  to  whom  the  church  in  an 
important  sense,  commits  the  sacred  interests  of  Christian  education. 

The  manuscripts  should  be  sent  (post  paid)  to  the  care  of  Bev. 
Iheron  Baldwin,  Corresponding  Secretary,  41  Liberty-street,  New- 
York  City,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  July,  1853— each  accompanied 
with  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  author's  name,  to  be  opened 
only  in  case  of  successful  competition. 

Committee  rf  Aioard, — Bev.  Pro£  Balph  Emerson,  D.  D.,  of 
Andover  Theological. Seminary;  Bev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Bev.  L.  V.  Dimmick,  D.  D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Prea/nMe  and  Retohdion  adopted  by  the  Congregaiional  ConveTttion 
at  Albany,  (ktober  Bthj  1852. 

Whereoi  many  Colleges  exist  at  the  West,  which  are  under  the  oon- 
trol  of  Boards  of  Trust  composed  of  Congregationaliste  and  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  which  came  into  being  under  the  auspices,  and  have  been  founded 
and  sustained  by  the  common  nmds  of  these  two  dinominationB, 

£e$olMdy  That  in  the  Judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  interests  of 
«ound  learning,  and  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  mutual  prosperity  of  these 
^denominations,  alike  demand  the  perpetoation  of  this  nnion. 
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SERMON. 


EPHE8IANS,  IV.  11, 12. 

^  And  he  gare  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  eyan- 
gelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  hody  of 
Christ. 

IN  the  work  of  upbuilding  and  perpetuating  the 
Church,  our  Lord,  from  time  to  time,  employs  men 
in  various  capacities.  Noah  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, Abraham  the  father  of  many  nations,  Mo- 
ses, Aaron,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
each  has  .his  work  according  to  the  necessities  of  his 
day.  John  the  Baptist  has  his  work,  the  apostles 
have  theirs.  As  there  are  diversities  of  labors,  so 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts.  All  are  not  prophets ; 
all  are  not  apostles ;  for  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath 
many  members,  so  also  is  Christ.  K  bishops  and 
deacons  are  established  in  the  organization  of  each 
particular  Church,  evangelists  are  also  sent  to  labor 
where  the  Church  is  not.  The  great  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church  hath  committed  to  him  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  is  not  limited  to 
agents  or  methods.    He  can  say  to  the  deep,  "  Be 
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dry :  ^  and  of  Cyrus,  "  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  sliall 
perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem, 
Thou  shall  be  bmlt;  and  to  the  Temple,  Thy  foun- 
dations shall  be  laid.''  He  can  make  kings  nursing 
fathers,  and  queens  nursing  mothers  to  his  ChurcL 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  first  shall  bring  his  sons  from 
far.  The  kings  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the 
kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Fire, 
hail,  snow,  and  vapor,  fulfilling  his  word,  shall  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  ZioiL  In  a  sense  unknown 
to  the  Psalmist,  fire  and  vapor  are  yet  to  fulfil  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord.  Perhaps,  also,  in  a  sense  which 
prophets  never  imagined,  "a  highway  shall  be 
there ;  ^  and  there  shall  be  made  "  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  Grod :  every  v«Jley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  shall  be  made  low,  * 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain.''  Now  the  Lord  furnishes  the  lar 
borers  with  the  gift  of  tongues ;  now  with  the  press ; 
now  they  are  scattered  abroad  preaching  the  word; 
now  they  bear  up  against  persecution ;  now  they  re- 
sist unto  blood,  witnessing  against  the  abominations 
of  antichrist ;  now  they  cross  the  seas,  and  found 
new  *homes  for  religion  and  freedom  in  the  wilder- 
ness. As  each  disciple  has  his  work,  so  have  the 
people  of  each  generation.  Besides  the  duties  uni- 
versally and  permanently  binding  on  all  the  people 
of  God,  the  Lord  is  perpetually  leading  each  gene- 
ration of  his  people,  in  each  land,  to  some  special 
work  which  they  alone  can  fulfil,  and  which,  if  well 
done,  proves  the  glory  of  their  age. 

Thus  one  generation  of  our  fathers  were  called 
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to  stand  for  religious  purity  and  freedom,  and  to 
suffer  in  their  native  land ;  another  was  called  to  be 
pilgrims,  and  to  be  "  stepping  stones  ^  for  others  in 
a  labor  for  Christ  in  the  wilderness ;  another  was 
called  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  the  land 
against  a  formidable  Papal  power;  another  to  sever 
it  from  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country ;  then 
to  form  our  constitution :  for  we  love  to  believe  that 
all  these  labors  were  done  for  Christ,  and  under  his 
direction,  whether  all  the  laborers  so  meant  it  or 
not. 

As  to  the  work  to  which  God  specially  calls  his 
people  in  this  land  and  in  this  generation,  there  re- 
•  mains  no  possible  doubt.  It  is  to  plant  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Gospel  in  all  our  widely  extending  set- 
tlements, and  to  save  this  country  for  Christ,  now 
while  its  character  is  in  the  forming  state.  In  order 
to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
let  us  first  survey  the  field ;  then  consider  how  it  is 
to  be  cultivated  ;  and  then  the  nature,  and  relative 
importance  of  the  work  undertaken  by  this  Society, 
with  reference  to  this  gi^eat  end. 

1.  Survey  the  Field.  Here  is  a  vast  country 
spreading  through  all  climates,  capable  of  yielding 
nearly  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  rich  in  mine- 
ral resources,  and  with  its  commodious  harbors,  its 
innumerable  lakes  and  rivers,  famishing  facilities 
for  commerce,  the  like  of  which,  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
is  found  nowhere  eke  on  the  globe. 

For  some  thousands  of  years,  this  land  had  been 
kept  vacant  Monuments  of  a  strange  people  are 
found  here  and  there,  betokening  some  advance  in 
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the  arts  of  civilization,  but  the  people  are  gone,  and 
who  shall  declare  their  history  ?  About  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago,  this  vast  region  was  made 
known  to  the  civilized  world.  Why  then  ?  Why 
not  earlier?  Why  not  later?  The  world  was 
ready  for  it  then.  Had  it  been  discovered  before, 
this  land  would  now  have  been  in  a  condition  as 
hopeless  as  that  of  the  most  despotic  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Had  the  discovery  been  longer  delayed,  the 
germs  of  freedom  which  have  here  expanded  and 
grown  with  so  much  hope  for  man,  might,  in  that 
delay,  have  perished.  For  reasons  not  yet  fully  com- 
prehended, the  Lord  suffered  the  subjects  of  the  Pope 
to  establish  themselves  fii'st,  in  what  were  supposed 
the  fairest  and  richest  portions  of  the  field,  while  for 
another  hundred  years,  the  English  Pilgrims  were 
under  discipline  to  fit  them  for  their  work.  Never 
was  there  before  so  auspicious  a  field ;  never  was 
there  before  a  people  so  prepared. 

We  need  not  detail  the  nieans  by  which  God 
brought  them  here,  and  then  maintained  them ;  nor 
the  means  by  which  he  defeated  the  designs  of  po- 
pery in  this  field.  Its  power  was  the  strongest  Its 
plans  were  far-reaching,  formed  with  consummate 
wisdom,  and  pressed  with  indomitable  perseverance. 
It  held  the  North,  It  advanced  up  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  founded  its  establishments  and  fortresses 
along  the  lakes,  on  the  plains  of  Elinois,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  It  held  Mexico.  It  held 
Florida.  It  pushed  its  fortresses  down  the  Ohio, 
with  the  design  to  prescribe,  and  finally  to  extermi- 
nate the  few  scattered  colonies,  which  were  identi- 
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fied  with  the -cause  of  truth  and  freedom  in  the  des- 
tinies of  this  vast  continent.  1  need  not  tell  how 
God  wrested  Canada  from  its  grasp,  and  freed  onr 
fathers  from  a  subtle  and  dangerous  foe  on  the 
North ;  how  he  defeated  its  designs  on  the  Ohio ; 
how  he  severed  this  land  from  the  mother  country 
when  her  help  was  no  longer  needed,  and  when  her 
power  and  designs  were  hostile  to  the  growth  of  the 
colonies,  and  to  their  enjoyment  of  true  religious 
liberty.  Then  God  took  Louisiana  from  the  control 
of  the  Pope ;  a  domain  large  enough  for  kingdoms ; 
a  loss  to  the  man  of  sin  eventually  greater  than  to 
lose  several  of  the  most  important  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope. Then  Florida  was  added  to  the  area  of  free- 
dom and  truth.  Then  Texas;  then  New  Mexico 
and  California ;  alas,  I  say  not  by  what  measures 
and  what  injustice  on  the  part  of  man ;  I  speak  only 
of  the  manifest  and  merciful  designs  of  the  Lord, 
who  causeth  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and 
the  remainder  of  wrath  he  will  restrain. 

Observe,  also,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  another 
respect.  In  the  early  days  of  the.  colonies,  their 
remoteness,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  se- 
cure, their  religious  liberties.  When  they  become 
independent  the  dense  forest  shuts  in  their  Western 
border.  Population  must  advance  slowly,  with  in- 
.describable  toil;  this  gives  tinae  for  our  new  insti- 
tutions to  become  consolidated,  and  for  the  native 
population  to  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  an  immense  and  promiscuous 
emigration  from  foreign  lands.  At  length  the  na- 
tion comes  into  such  a  state,  that  with  almost  any 
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possible  amonnt  of  emigration  it  shall  ifemam  Ameri* 
can,  and  our  institutions  and  religious  liberties  be  pre- 
served. By  the  time  that  this  is  accomplished,  then 
the  tide  of  emigrants  has  reached  the  great  lakes,  and 
is  rushing  through  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
spreads  abroad  over  the  immense  prairies  all  ready 
for  the  culture  of  the  plough.  Just  at  this  period, 
famine  and  oppression  stir  up  several  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  so  that  nothing  but  the  lack  of  ability, 
and  the  limited  means  of  transportation,  prevents 
their  landing  in  solid  masses  upon  our  shores.  And 
now,  also,  the  Lord  has  designs  to  be  accomplished 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  and  probably  among 
the  Asiatic  nations  beyond.  It  is  needful  to  bring 
with  all  speed  an  immense  population  to  California. 
For  this  purpose,  as  it  appears,  He  has,  from  the 
creation,  stored  up  the  treasures  of  gold,  which, 
when  the  time  has  come,  shall  draw  countless  mul- 
titudes thither.  In  two  short  years  these  multitudes 
have  crossed  the  plains,  and  poured  through  the 
passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  have  doubled 
the  Southern  Cape ;  they  have  poured  in  streams 
across  the  isthmus ;  they  have  ascended  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  ;  they  have  formed  an  American  State 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  that  unites  the  West  with 
the  East. 

In  all  these  great  designs,  so  linked  together,  and 
so  adjusted  to  each  other  in  time,  the  Lord  appears 
to  have  some  great  and  good  purpose  to  accomplish 
for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  for  his  cause,  by 
means  of  this  American  land ;  and  to  us  he  commits 
the  great  work  of  making  this  land  Christian. 
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What,  then,  is  this  land  ?  what  are  its  capacities 
and  prospects?  Here  are  twenty-four  millions  of 
people ;  yet  the  one  strong  impression  of  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Eastern  shore  as  he  travels  Westward, 
is,  that  the  land  is  well-nigh  vacant.  Ohio,  that 
within  the  recollection  of  many  here  present  was 
almost  an  unbroken  wilderness,  now  pushes  hard 
upon  two  millions  of  inhabitants ;  yet  as  the  stran- 
ger passes  through  the  central  parts  of  the  State, 
from  her  beautiful  city  on  Lake  Erie  to  her  metro- 
polis on  the  Ohio,  he  finds,  for  a  hundred  miles  toge- 
ther, a  forest,  broken  at  distances  by  now  and  then 
a  clearing  and  a  settlement;  a  dense,  primeval 
forest  of  trees  whose  height  and  magnitude  fill  him 
with  wonder,  even  after  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  primitive  forests  yet  remaining  in  the  North  and 
East  He  passes  down  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
winding  among  hills  and  dales  interspersed  at  dis- 
tances with  bottom  lands  of  exceeding  richness  and 
beauty ;  he  passes  by  numerous  towns  and  villages ; 
but  the  great  impression  that  remains  on  his  mind 
is,  that  the  land  is  well-nigh  vacant.  Onward  he 
passes  for  hundreds  of  miles :  at  times  the  hills  seem 
to  recede  and  to  disclose  an  unlimited  prospect  pf 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Indiana  on  one  side,  and 
of  Kentucky  on  the  other ;  but  the  impression  re- 
mains that  the  land  is  well-nigh  vacant.  As  he  en- 
ters the  Mississippi,  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  rolling  its  deep  current 
downward  between  two  immense  walls  of  forests. 
The  steamer  meets  the  current  as  it  turns  to  the 
North,  and  quivers  at  every  joint.    With  difBlculty 
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she  struggles  onward  against  a  stream  every  where 
boiling,  eddying,  and  rejoicing  in  its  might,  and 
every  where  bordered  by  an  immense  dark  forest. 
Onward  the  traveller  passes,  his  heart  swelling  with 
strange  emotions  of  loneliness  and  grandeur.  He 
passes  amid  solitudes  so  vast  that  it  seems  to  him  as 
though  a  New  England  State  might  be  laid  down 
there  and  lost,  till  it  should  be  forgotten.  The 
smoke  of  St.  Jjouis  at  length  appears  rising  above 
the  forests  in  the  distance.  On  the  one  side  rise  the 
cadtellated  rocks  and  bluffs  of  Missouri^  on  the 
other  spread  out  the  vast  intervale,  or  bottom  lands 
of  Illinois ;  nearly  equalling  in  extent,  and  rivalling 
in  richness  the  land  of  Egypt  when  it  was  the  gran- 
ary of  the  world.  He  enters  the  great  State,  and 
crosses  the  great  river  of  Missouri.  He  ascends  the 
table  lands  which  overlook  the  valleys  of  the  three 
great  rivers,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Illinois.  He  gazes,  till  on  every  side  vision  is  lost 
in  the  distance,  over  the  widespread  fertile  plains. 
But  though  St.  Louis  is  at  his  feet  with  her  almost 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  though  here  and 
there  large  and  lovely  villages  dot  these  plains,  the 
impression  remains,  that  the  land  is  well-nigh  var 
cant.  Here  the  streams  of  emigrants  that  pour  in 
countless  numbers  along  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  over  the  great  lakes,  spread  themselves 
out  and  are  lost.  The  traveller  once  more  pursues 
his  way.  He  passes  along  the  Eastern  border  of 
Jowa,  now  and  then  climbing  the  blu£b  that  skirt 
the  river,  to  the  table  lands  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  above ;  and  though  he  has  advanced  some 
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hundreds  of  miles,  he  sees  every  where  spread  out 
that  same  interminable  rolling  prairie,  with  its 
waving  grass,  and  its  occasional  groves  of  trees ;  but 
the  land  is  well-nigh  vacant.  He  ascends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  vast  State  of  Illinois — ^he  has  coasted 
along  its  Western  shore  for  six  hundred  miles,  and 
most  of  the  way  her  fertile  plains  have  been  spread 
out  before  him  like  one  vast  natural  garden.  He 
reaches  Wisconsin.  The  river  which  below  him  re- 
ceives the  accession  of  such  streams  as  the  Ohio,  the 
^Missouri,  the  Des  Moines  and  the  Iowa,  seems 
scarcely  to  have  abated  any  thing  of  its  breadth  or 
volume.  He  passes  the  romantic  Dubuque,  and  the 
lovely  Prairie  du  Chien  ;  he  leaves  the  abodes  of 
civilized  man ;  he  enters  the  Mississippi  Highlands, 
where  the  broad  river  spreading  wide  its  surface, 
and  embosoming  numberless  islands  of  green  grass 
and  groves  of  trees,  winds  between  hhxBk  wrought,  as 
if  by  the  hand  of  art,  into  every  possible  form  of 
variety  and  beauty ;  now  the  smooth  conical  hiU, 
covered  as  if  with  a  shaven  lawn,  and  tufted  at  the 
summit  with  a  cluster  of  .ti^ees ;  now  rising  into  a 
broad  mountain  side,  still  covered  with  a  smooth 
lawn,  and  dotted  with  trees  like  an  orchard;  now  a 
steep  conical  mound  crowned  with  rocks  seeming 
like  the  magnificent  ruins  of  some  ancient  castle. 
Now  a  deep  ravine  opens  far  back  into  the  land, 
disclosing  ravine  opening  into  ravine  in  the  distance^ 
and  valley  opening  into  valley,  bordered  by  cliffi,  ter- 
minating, and^  succeeded  by  other  valleys  and  cli£& 
in  endless  succession.  Now  he  passes  clusters  of 
islands,  and  now  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river.    Now 
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the  river  expands  into  a  lake,  along  whose  shores 
receding  at  a  distance  rise  romantic  clifi^  softened 
into  tints  of  beauty  by  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 
summer,  and  fringed  at  their  bases  by  continnons 
forests.  Onward  he  passes  amid  scenery  whose 
mingled  wildness  and  beauty,  and  whose  exhaustleas 
variety  never  suflfer  the  eye  to  rest  for  nearly  two 
hundred  miles ;  but,  where,  save  now  and  then  an  In- 
dian village,  or  a  solitary  woodcutter's  hut,  or  a  cou- 
ple of  log  cabins  in  a  woody  ravine,  already  digni- 
fied as  a  county  seat,  all  is  a  wilderness.  From  now 
and  then  a  roving  way  passenger  he  learns,  that  as 
you  pass  up  these  ravines  and  reach  the  table  land 
above,  the  same  expanse  of  prairie  and  timber,  and  the 
same  gently  rolling  surface  of  fertile  lands  spread  out 
in  interminable  prospects,  as  he  saw  it  so  many  hun- 
dred miles  below.  The  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  ^the  Ohio  is  at  length  completed. 
He  ascends  the  high  bluff  to  the  flourishing  town  of 
St  Paul's.  He  lifte  up  his  eyes,  and  how  immense  the 
fields  of  forest  and  prairie  which  are  spread  out  be- 
fore him  there  !  He  passes  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
rear  of  the  town ;  he  crosses  the  prairie  where  the 
eye  scarcely  reaches  the  dim  forest  that  bounds  the 
Eastern  horizon.  He  reaches  the  Falls  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, where  he  meets  again  a  New  England  village, 
with  every  token  of  thrift,  order  and  comfort ;  while 
the  smooth  green  native  meadow  spreads  round 
them  like  an  ocean,  with  dim  island  forests  in  the 
distance.  He  descends  the  stream,  and  climbs  the 
ygh  bluff  where  stands  Fort  Snelling,  on  a  site  un- 
Aurpassed  for  the  richness  of  the  field  spread  out 
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before  the  vision  on  every  side*  He  gazes  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Minnesota ;  with  what  beauty  do  the 
mingled  prairies  and  woodlands  slope  down  to  the 
peaceful  river,  natural  parks  and  meadows,  eqnallii^ 

*  the  most  beautiful  and  best  cultivated  portions  of    . 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  or  of  the  Connecticut,  and 

^  extending  in  endless  succession  till  vision  fades  away 
in  the  distance ;  but  in  all  this  region,  looking  West- 
ward, save  the  abodes  of  a  few  missionaries,  there  is 
no  dwelling  of  civilized  man.  Here  a  tract  of  land 
larger  than  New  England,  has  recently  been  ac- 
quired by  treaty  from  the  aborigines ;  and  here,  fifty 
years  hence,  will  be  another  New  England  in  the 
West 

And  now  the  traveller  pauses  and  thinks  of  the 
regions  around  him.  Below  him  the  Mississippi 
opens  a  navigation  of  twenty-two  hundred  miles  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Minnesota,  the  river  at 
his  feet,  takes  rank  in  length  before  the  Hudson ; 
and,  at  high  water,  is  navigable  Westward  for  three 
hundred  ndles.  North  of  him  is  the  colony  of  Pem- 
bina, whose  people  come  down  to  trade,  a  journey 
of  seven  hundred  miles.  And  he  remembers  that 
at  St.  Anthony  he  heard  the  hiss  of  the  steamer 
which  plies  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  falls  one  hundred  miles ;  a  distance  which  the 
removal  of  some  obstructions  is  to  increase  to  four 
hundred  miles.  He  thinks  of  the  Missouri  stretch- 
ing its  way  to  the  West  more  than  two  thousand 
miles.  He  calls  to  mind  its  magnificent  entrance 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  the  immense  volume  which 
it  pours  through  the  State  of  Missouri.    He  thinks 
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of  the  Ohio,  coming  down  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies ;  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  Tennessee,  the  last  sweeping  its 
current  far  into  the  State  of  Alabama;  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Red  River,  coming  down  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  from  the  West.  And 
now  it  occurs  to  him  how  distant  he  is  from  the  At- 
lantic shore.  Green  Bay,  that  some  few  years  since 
used  to  lie  at  so  vast  a  distance  West,  lies  now  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  Eastward ;  beyond  it  come  the 
great  lakes ;  and  then  four  hundred  miles  further  to 
the  Atlantic!  Yet  the  point  where  he  stands  is 
but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  distance  to  the 
shores  of  our  country  on  the  Pacific ! 

And  now  what  impression  is  fixed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  from  the  East  ?  An  impres- 
sion of  the  vastness  of  his  country  far  beyond  any 
thing  that  he  had  ever  conceived  before ;  that  the 
East  is  soon  to  be  a  mere  trifling  adjunct  of  the  West 
— ^no,  not  of  the  West,  for  the  great  West  is  still  be* 
yond  him,  but  of  the  great  central  valley ;  that  the 
heart  of  our  country  is,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mississippi.  Though  most  of  the 
land  seems  vacant,  yet  towns  and  villages  are  spring- 
ing up  with  immense  rapidity.  But  let  emigrants 
come  in  such  numbers  as  they  will ;  let  Europe  pour 
her  living  masses  on  our  shores— on  these  wide 
fields  many  years  must  elapse,  before  it  shall  not 
seem  that  as  fast  as  they  come  they  are  scattered 
and  lost.  And  now  Eastern  Asia  begms  to  be  stir- 
red, and  the  people  of  China  are  crowding  to  our 
Western  shores !    In  due  time,  this  land  is  to  be 
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filled.  Ah !  what  shall  be  its  destiny  then  ?  ^aafl. 
the  republic  be  preserved?  Shall  our  posterity 
have  freedom  to  worship  God?  Shall  this  land 
be  a  land  of  Gospel  light  when  it  shall  number  its 
three  hundred  or  five  hundred  millions  ?  These  are 
questions  of  fearful  import,  not  only  to  our  children, 
and  our  children's  childi'en,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
The  battle  of  the  great  day — ^for  pure  religion  and 
for  the  freedom  of  mankind — ^is,  I  am  persuaded,  to 
be  fought  in  that  great  valley.  *'  Multitudes,  multi- 
tudes in  the  valley  of  decision ;  for  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near  in  the  vaUey  of  decision ;  ^  not,  we  may 
trust,  with  conftised  noise  of  warriors,  and  with  gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood,  but  with  the  weapons  of  light 
and  truth,  against  the  powers  of  error  and  darkness ; 
and  whoever  wins  that  valley  will,  in  one  hundred 
years  hence,  rule  the  world.  If  evangelical  truth, 
how  auspicious  the  day !  K  Romanism,  or  Roman- 
ism combined  with  infidelity  and  socialism,  and 
agrarianism, — ^for  Rome  wiD  league  with  any  thing 
on  earth  or  in  hell  to  crush  the  rising  power  of  free- 
dom and  truth, — ^then  how  dismal  the  cloud  that 
shall  shut  out  even  the  light  of  hope  from  :all  man- 
kind !  If  our  great  experiment  of  freedom  and  of 
self-government  fails,  what  further  continent  re- 
mains? what  other  wilderness,  whither  freedom 
and  truth  may  flee  for  shelter  ?  If  this  land,  with 
its  advancing  millions  shall  be  lost  to  true  religion, 
can  the  world  supply  the  missionaries  that  are  once 
more  to  conquer  it  for  Christ  ?  *  Believe  it^  we  stand 
at  a  point  of  more  momentous  interest  to  our  coun- 
try than  that  occupied  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
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or  by  our  fathers  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Other  men  have  labored,  and  we  are  entered  into 
their  labors.  The  Reformers,  the  early  Puritans, 
the  Pilgrims,  they  who  saved  this  land  from  the  de- 
signs of  France  and  the  Pope,  they  who  established 
the  constitution  under  which  we  became  a  nation, 
rather  than  a  neighborhood  of  feeble  and  disjointed 
States, — all  these,  each  in  their  day,  labored  for  our 
good.  How  rich  the  harvest  for  which  our  hands 
have  not  labored  \  But  if  we  have  entered  into 
harvests  prepared  by  the  toils  of  others,  we  have 
also  entered  into  their  labors.  By  the  toils  of  others 
this  land  was  prepared,  freedom  achieved,  and  the 
institutions  of  government,  of  learning  and  religion 
established ;  by  our  labors,  under  God,  all  these 
blessings  are  to  be  preserved.  The  Lord  seems  to 
have  ordained  that  such  blessings  shall  not  be  pre- 
served without  labor.  Sinpe  we  cannot  send  mis- 
sicmaries  to  papal  lands,  God  is  bringing  the  subjects 
of  papal  despotism  to  our  doors,  and  planting  them 
in  the  midst  of  our  bibles,  churches,  and  schools, 
and  under  the  protection  of  our  civil  institutions 
and  laws.  Since  we  have  felt  it  a  trouble  to  send 
missionaries  in  adequate  numbers  to  the  heathen, 
God  is  bringing  the  heath^i  hither.  And  remem- 
ber that  the  single  nation  from  which  they  come, 
numbers  its  four  hundred  millions.  She  can  spare 
a  hundred  millions  for  us  in  fifty  years,  and  grow  all 
the  stronger  and  the  richer.  Now  God  will  make 
the  Christians  of  this  land  labor  for  life.  They 
shall  hold  forth  the  light  of  truth,  they  shall  plant 
and  sustain  the  institutions  of  leluning  and  religion 
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in  this  land,  or  they  shall  be  overwhelmed !  O 
my  people,  blessed  with  such  light  and  freedom  and 
prosperity,  preserve  this  land  I  O  my  pe^ople  now 
on  the  stage  of  action,  gird  yourselves  for  the  con- 
test !  No  future  generations  can  do  your  work. 
No  amount  of  eflfort  and  liberality  on  the  part  of 
your  children  and  your  children's  children  can  re- 
medy the  want  of  effort  and  liberality  now  1  Now 
the  character  of  your  country  is  forming ;  now  it 
is  plastic,  and  may  be  moulded.  The  next  genera- 
tion may  see  it  fixed,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  for 
a  thousand  years !  So  speaks  the  voice  of  Divine 
Providence  to  us ;  and  never  was  a  more  momentous 
trust  given  to  any  people  or  to  any  generation,  than 
that  which  the  Lord  has  devolved  upon  us, — ^to  save 
this  land  for  freedom  and  for  Christ. 

Having  viewed  our  country  as  a  field  for  Chris- 
tian effort,  let  us  consider, 

2,   THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

1.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  most  active  ex- 
ertions of  Christians  of  every  name.  Let  none  envy 
the  prosperity  of  others,  but  rejoice  that  by  any 
means  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  that  widely  extend- 
ed field.  May  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  "harvest;  and  send  whom  he  will. 
The  only  fear  is,  that  with  the  intensest  activity  of 
all,  the  fields  may  spread  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
the  reapers. 

2.  No  means  of  doing  good  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed, or  which  has  been  tested  by  experience, 
should  be  neglected.    Send  teachers.    Encourage 
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the  emigration  of  pious  families ;  if  in  colonies,  their 
concentrated  light  will  shine  the  brighter ;  if 
singly,  they  will  still  be  the  salt  of  the  land.  Em- 
ploy the  press.  Baise  up  Baxter,  Elavel,  Edwards, 
Legh  Bichmond,  Andrew  Fuller,  Payson  and 
Nevins;  multiply  them,  and  send  them  out  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  every  fireside,  with  their  best 
digested  discourses,  and  in  their  holiest  frames. 
Send  the  colporteur,  to  distribute  books  and  tracts, 
to  converse  with  people  by  the  wayside,  and  in  the 
remotest  cabins  where  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
has  not  yet  reached.  Better  than  this,  send  the 
Bible.  If  you  send  Baxter  and  Flavel,  it  is  surely 
better  to  send  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Apostles,  and  Evangelists  with  the  words  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Send  the  Sabbath 
School  agent.  Let  him  gather  the  children  and 
establish  a  school  wherever  he  can,  and  wait  not  for 
the  gathering  of  a  Church. 

But,  3.  While  we  give  all  due  importance  to 
these  methods  of  doing  good,  surely  no  enlightened 
friend  of  Christianity  would  advise  us  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  these,  or  to  regard  them  in  any  other  light 
than  as  auxiliary  to  the  instrumentalities  which  God 
has  ordained,  the  ministry  and  the  Church.  If  some 
hundreds  of  individual  men  were  sent  to  scatter 
seed  wheat,  broadcast,  over  the  untilled  forests  and 
prairies  of  the  West^  here  and  there  a  stalk  would, 
beyond  question,  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
sixty  or  an  hundred  fold.  Here  and  there  a  few 
continuous  rods  of  ground  would  flourish  with  a  most 
exuberant  harvest.    But  if  one  should  then  draw  the 
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conclusion  that  the  means  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  western  field, — ^the  cheapest  and  Ae  most 
efficient  means, — is  not  to  clear  the  forests,  and  till 
the  prairies,  and  fence  the  fields,  and  plant  the  hus- 
bandman to  cultivate  and  nourish,  and  gather  by  a 
steady  and  uniform  labor ;  but  to  send  itinerants  to 
scatter  the  seed  wheat  and  pass  hastily  onward,  and 
then  to  write  back  and  publish  glowing  accounts  of 
how  much  seed  wheat  they  have  scattered,  and 
how,  here  and  there,  a  mighty  stalk  has  sprung  up 
and  flourished,  no  conclusion  could  be  more  erro- 
neous ;  no  husbandry  could  be  more  mistaken  and 
thriftless  than  that  which  should  concentrate  the 
main  energies  of  the  country  on  such  a  system  of 
efforts  as  these.  So  in  cultivating  the  spiritual  field. 
The  regular,  permanent,  indispensable  agencies,  are 
the  ministry  and  the  Church.  No  agencies  are  so 
economical,  none  are  so  efficient,  as  these.  These 
are  the  agencies  which  God  ordained.  The  isolated 
fire,  kindled  up  by  the  flying  agent,  dies  without  the 
fostering  care  of  the  ministry  and  the  Church.  The 
broad  woodlands  and  prairies  of  the  West  abound  in 
scattered  Christians,  who,  on  removing  from  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  East,  sought  out  some  well  watered  and 
fertile  plain  where  they  could  grow  rich,  rather  than 
some  neighborhood  of  Christian  institutions  where 
their  souls  might  be  fed,  and  where  their  children 
might  be  trained  up  for  God.  The  too  frequent  result 
of  such  a  choice  has  been  backsliding  or  open  aposta- 
sy. It  was  not  without  reason  that  Christ  gave  as- 
cension gifts  for  the  edifying  of  the  Church.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  conmiunity,  the  Christian 
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who  forsakes  the  assembling  of  himself  with  the 
Church,  ^  the  manner  of  some  is,  "becomes  soon  a 
withered  branch.  The  communities  who  try  to  dis- 
pense with  the  sanctuary,  the  ministry,  and  the 
Church,  always  find  religion  decaying  among  them, 
and  vice  and  crime  progressing.  Let  the  process  go 
on,  and  they  becopie  as  heathen.  The  Christian 
Churches,  who  conclude  to  dispense  with  pastors, 
and  to  employ  casual  and  transient  laborers,  ever 
grow  w^eaker  and  weaker ;  their  policy  of  saving  ex- 
pense always  resulting  like  the  policy  of  the  farmer 
who  starves  his  land  through  parsimony,  and  loses 
his  farm.  We  can  by  no  means  dispense  with  the 
Divine  ordinances,  the  sanctuary,  the  ministry,  and 
the  Church.  All  other  societies  and  agencies  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  for  the  maintenance 
of  truth,  or  for  reformation  in  morals,  depend  upon 
the  Church.  All  become  powerless  and  die  when- 
ever the  Church  decays.  The  Church  dies  without 
the  ministry ;  the  ministry  dies  without  the  Church. 
God  has  appointed  the  one  for  the  "  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ,"  and  he  made  the  other  "  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth."  "Whatever  other  agencies 
we  may  employ,  we  can  by  no  means  dispense  with 
these  as  first  and  foremost.  If  therefore  we  would 
evangelize  the  West,  we  must  by  no  means  make 
the  Church  and  the  ministry  a  secondary  concern. 
Let  flying  agents  wake  up  here  and  there  a  soul  as 
they  shall  be  able :  but  to  till  the  field,  to  gather  in 
and  to  preserve  the  harvest,  to  train  Christians  up 
to  the  stature  of  perfect  men,  to  establish  fountains 
which  shall  send  forth*  streams  of  living  water,  and 
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help  to  swell  tlie  river  that  shall  make  glad  the  city 
of  our  God,  plant  the  Church,  and  nourish  it  till  it 
shall  be  able  to  live  without  your  care.  This  is  the 
cheapest,  the  most  efficient,  the  most  permanent  of 
all  agencies  for  planting  and  perpetuating  the  Gos- 
pel in  that  vacant  field.  I  hesitate  not  to  declare 
my  full  conviction  that  the  work  of  Home  Missions 
is  the  great  cause  of  all  causes  to  be  sustained  for 
the  Evangelization  of  this  land. 

But  from  what  quarter  are  the  missionaries  to 
be  furnished  for  that.  vast,  field  ?  Who  are  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  have  already  been  sent  out,, 
when  these  shall  be  dead  ?  What  would  have  be- 
come of  New  England,  when  the  first  ministers  and 
other  educated  men  who  came  from  the  mother 
country  died  out,  had  not  our  fathers  with  such  ad- 
mirable forecast  founded  their  institutions  of  learn- 
ing ?  Without  these  the  glory  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  our  country, 
could  not  have  been.  All  that  our  fathers  toiled 
for  would  have  been  lost.  And  now  who  are  to 
take  the  places  of  the  missionaries  who  have  been 
sent  out,  when  these  are  dead  ?  Who  are  to  supply 
the  amazing  wants  of  that  field  in  coming  years? 
Already  have  we  reached  a  point  where  the  East 
can  no  longer  supply  the  present  demand  for  the 
ministry  in  the  West.  If  it  could  do  so,  western 
men  trained  in  the  West  would  be  more  serviceable. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  western  men,  educated  or 
uneducated, — or  perhaps  educated-by  papists  or  in- 
fidels, or  by  those  who  are  indilBferent  or  hostile  to 
religion, — are  henceforth  t(5  mould  the  character, 
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and  Vield  the  power  and  destinies  of  that  great 
West.  What  shall  we  do  for  the  West,  to  save  it 
for  Christ ;  to  enlist  its  mighty  energies  for  coming 
time,  in  ,the  canse  of  truth  and  salvation  ?  Preach 
the  Gospel  there,  say  you  ?  Plant  there  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion  ?  Yes :  but  where  are  the  minis- 
ter to  be  raised  up  for  the  next  hundred,  or  even 
for  the  next  twenty  years?  It  is  true  that  the 
several  States  will  do  something  for  Colleges.  But 
the  States  will  not,  and  cannot,  care  for  the  interests 
of  religion.  It  is  already  decided, — ^freedom  de- 
mands it — ^that  whatever  pertains  to  religion  is  to 
be  cared  for  voluntarily  by  the  people  in  their  do- 
mestic capacity,  and  not  by  the  State.  We  cannot 
alter  this  without  giving  up  our  liberties.  We  can- 
not alter  this  without  running  the  hazard  that 
Popery  or  Infidelity  may  in  time  be  the  established 
religion  of  the  state.  If  we  care  for  the  future 
interests  of  religion  in  the  West,  we  must  look  to  it 
ourselves,  and  trust  not  to  the  States.  Given,  then, 
a  certain  work  to  be  done, — ^to  plant  the  institutions 
of  religion  in  that  land,  and  to  provide  for  their 
permanence, — ^we  might  well,  not  only  bear  the  ex- 
pense, but  pay  for  the  privilege,  of  instructing  the 
young,  of  moulding  the  mass  of  educated  mind,  of 
training  not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  physicians, 
the  lawyers,  the  teachers,  the  legislators,  and  judges 
of  the  land.  It  is  no  objection,  but  an  immense 
advantage,  that  the  Colleges  which  we  aid  in  sus- 
taining, educate  not  the  ministers  alone,  but  train 
with  them  the  men  destined  to  fill  the  other  profes- 
sions, and  mould  their  "ininds  under  the  same  genial 
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influences/  Let  the  state  train  all  these  in  institu- 
tions from  which  sectarian  or  infidel  prejudices  shall 
exclude  all  the  moulding  influences  of  religion,  and 
how  disastrous  must  be  the  result  in  the  next  gene- 
ration !  Infidels  and  demagogues  will  love  to  take 
this  whole  work  out  of  your  hands.  Rome  will  be 
extremely  glad  to  be  allowed  to  supply  that  whole 
field  with  institutions  of  learning.  Willingly  will 
she  famish  all  possible  facilities  for  training  our 
children  and  our  childi*en's  children  who  may  emi- 
grate to  that  field.  And  then  she  will  rule  the  field, 
which,  whoever  governs,  will  in  the  next  century 
govern  our  country  and  govern  the  world.  But  plant 
suitable  Protestant  institutions  of  learning,  and  the 
experiment  has  proved,  as  often  as  it  has  been  tried, 
that  the  institutions  which  fetter  the  mind  and  chain 
the  conscience  can  never  compete  with  them.  Fail 
to  do  this ;  let  Rome  preoccupy  the  field,  and  the 
time  may  come  when,  even  in  New  England,  there 
may  be  no  longer  frcjpdom  to  read  the  Bible  or  to 
worship  God. 

Will  any  one  say.  Send  missionaries,  plant 
Churches,  but  leave  tliem  to  see  to  the  institutions  of 
learning  ?  This  the  missionaries  and  Christians  at 
the  West  are  endeavoring  to  do.  They  feel  that  the 
salvation  of  their  Churches,  and  that  the  cause  of 
truth  and  freedom  in  that  land,  depends  upon  their 
success  in  these  efforts.  But  the  people  are  not  ho- 
mogeneous nor  of  one  mind,  that  they  may,  like  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  unite  their  ener- 
gies for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  religion.  The 
friends  of  truth  are  scattered  and  feeble.    The  diffi- 
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cultjes  of  a  new  settlement  in  a  new  conntry  press 
hard  upon  them,  and  mnst  overwhelm  them  in  their 
efforts  for  this  work,  unless  they  have  aid.  With 
great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  men  engaged  in 
these  institutions,  and  on  the  part  of  the  wegtern 
ministers  and  Churches,  a  few  of  their  Colleges  had 
struggled  for  life,  and  would  have  died,  but  for  the 
timely  aid  of  this  Society.  By  this  aid  some  of  them 
lived  till  their  friends  at  the  West  were  able  to  take 
the  burden,  and  now  mainly  by  western  liberality, 
they  are  endowed.  Some  are  still  struggling  for  life, 
and  without  aid  continued  for  some  time  longer,  they 
cannot  live.  It  seems  therefore  necessary,  to  the 
completion  and  carying  out  of  the  work  of  Home 
Missions,  to  help  our  brethren  of  the  West  in  sus- 
taining, for  a  season,  the  institutions  which  are  not 
only  to  add  immensely  to  the  results  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, but  which  are  indispensable  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  aU  these  labors,  and  to  render  them  permanent 
This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation at  the  West:  not  to  furnish  these  institutions 
with  an  endowment,  but  to  aid  them  till  the  friends 
of  education  and  religion  in  the  West  shall  be  able 
to  sustain  them ;  and  leave  their  further  support  or 
their  endowment  to  their  hands. 

Something  ought  now  to  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects.  It 
arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  case.  When  these 
necessities  shall  cease,  then  the  work  of  the  Society 
is  done,  and  the  Society  will  die.  In  that  wide  field  of 
the  West,  colleges  and  seminaries  were  springing  up 
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in  great  numbers ;  more  than  were  needed ;  more 
than  could  be  sustained.  Many  institutions  were 
conmienced  without  counting  the  cost.  They  could 
not  hope  to  live  a  year  without  aid.  Immediately 
agents  came  from  every  part  of  the  West.  Our 
Churches  were  beset  with  innumerable  applicants. 
Many  of  these  applicants  collected  scarcely  enough 
to  pay  the  expense  of  their  agencies.  Sums  were 
collected  large  in  the  aggregate,  but  being  divided 
into  innumerable  parcels,  were  frittered  away  and 
lost.  One  after  another  of  these  hastily  projected 
institutions  died.  The  friends  of  education  at  the 
West  were  discouraged.  The  charities  of  the  East, 
under  such  a  system,  dried  up.  The  more  import- 
ant and  indispensable  seminaries  at  the  West  began 
to  despaii'.  Then  this  Society  was  formed ;  that,  by 
selecting  a^  suitable  number  of  institutions  in  the 
right  locations,  and  formed  under  right  auspices ; 
by  restoring  confidence  to  the  Eastern  Churches,  and 
inspiring  courage  among  the  friends  of  education  at 
the  West,  these  selected  institutions  might  live,  tUl 
the  Churches  around  them  should  be  so  far  establish- 
ed as  to  be  able  to  rally  for  their  support. 

The  effort  has  already  been  crowned  with  eminent 
success.  Several  institutions  of  incalculable  value 
have  been  saved,  when,  otherwise,  all  would  have 
fSEdlen  into  one  indiscriminate  ruin.  The  mischie& 
which  must  have  resulted  from  such  a  catastrophe 
cannot  be  told.  They  could  not  have  been  repaired 
in  centuries.  In  saving  these  institutions,  a  work 
has  been  done  of  incalculable  importance  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world.    The  Western  Eeserve, 
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Marietta,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Colleges  and  Lane 
Seminary  have  been  saved.  Some  of  them  are  al- 
ready beyond  the  necessity  of  Eastern  aid.  Ejaox 
College,  Wittemberg  College,  the  College  at  Beloit 
and  that  at  Davenport  in  Iowa,  and  the  Seminary  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Conference  of  the  West  in 
Missouri,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  institu- 
tions receiving  aid.  The  last  year  I  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  College  in  Davenport,  which  overlooks 
a  prdspect  of  unlimited  extent  in  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Bock  river,  and  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi ;  a  prospect  of  beauty  and  richness  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  I  cannot  tell  the  thoughts  that  came 
crowding  in  my  mind,  as  I  contemplated  the  work 
which  that  institution  is  destined  to  accomplish  for 
the  many  thousands  of  people  that  are  eventually  to 
cover  the  plains  and  valleys  spread  out  in  prospect 
from  its  site.  I  thought  of  the  cheerful  spires,  the 
prosperous  towns  and  villages,  the  plentiful  farms, 
that  are  to  cover  these  plains.  I  thought  of  the 
missionaries  and  pastors,  of  the  laborers  in  the  de- 
partments of  medicine  and  law,  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  legislators  who  are  yet  to  proceed  from  that  in- 
fant College.  I  asked  myself,  Can  the  Eastern 
Churches  afford  to  let  it  languish  and  die  ?  No,  not 
for  a  thousand  times  the  amount  lihat  it  will  require 
to  make  it  live  and  prosper  to  the  end  of  time ! 

Let  me  say  something  also  of  another  of  the  Col- 
leges aided  by  this  Society;  that  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Conference  of  the  West.  Some  sixteen 
years  ago,  one  who  is  now  among  the  directors  of 
this  Society, — seeing  the  immense  influx  of  Germans 
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who  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, — ^took  meas- 
ures, in  connection  with  a  few  Mends,  to  procure, 
through  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Gallaudet,  two  evan- 
gelical missionaries  from  the  Missionary  Seminary 
in  Basle  in  Europe.  They  came,  and  have  labored 
with  patient  and  unwearied  devotion  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  with  the  warm  approval  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can pastors  and  Churches  who  have  been  conversant 
with  them  and  with  their  labors.  Others  have  come 
to  their  aid,  till  they  now  number  more  than  thirty 
evangelical  ministers,  and  twice  as  many  Churches, 
on  a  basis  of  faith  and  order  very  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  Churches  of  Connecticut.  Nearly  all  these 
ministers  are  supported  by  their  congregations  with- 
out Home  Missionary  aid.*  They  assured  me  that  if 
they  had  suitable  men,  they  could  at  once  place  fifty 
infields  where  nearly  all  would  be  sustained  by  the 
people  who  should  receive  the  benefit  of  their 
labors.  They  suppose  that  there  are  two  hundred 
thoutond  Germans  in  Missouri,  and  the  number 
is  rapidly  increasing :  many  of  whom  are  earnestly 
desiring  a  pure  Gospel,  and  longing  for  some  one  to 
break  to  them  the  bread  of  life.  But  such  laborers 
are  not  to  be  found.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Conference  has  erected  the  Seminary,  to  train  up 
laborers  for  that  wide  and  promising  field.  Should 
they  have  done  otherwise  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be 
encouraged  and  sustained  ?  It  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  some  of  their  pastors,  to  visit  some  of  them  at 
their  homes,  to  enter  some  of  their  Chm^ches,  and  to 
pass  over  the  rich  rolling  prairies,  and  through  the 
forests  that  border  the  Missouri  to  their  seminary  in 
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the  remote  wilderness.  There  one  learned  profes- 
sor, a  man  eminent  in  his  native  country,  was  labor- 
ing on  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Another,  a  polished,  courteous,  learned  and  devoted 
man,  was  laboring  for  simple  food  and  shelter.  The 
Churches,  as  they  are  able,  send  in  a  supply  of  food. 
All  take  up  a  collection  once  a  year  for  the  semina- 
ry. But  the  poverty  of  many  of  their  people  upon 
their  first  planting  themselves  in  the  wilderness  can 
scarcely  be  understood  by  people  dwelling  at  the 
East.  The  difficulties  and  hardships  of  new  settle- 
ments in  the  wilderness  are  theirs  in  full  measure : 
though  their  proverbial  industry  and  frugality  must 
ere  long  place  them  in  abundance ;  and  then  their 
beloved  College  will  live  and  prosper.  But  in  the 
mean  time  they  are  in  deep  waters,  in  need  of  every 
thing.  I  slept  one  night  in  their  Seminary,  and 
when  I  parted  from  these  dear  brethren,  I  left  them 
with  the  deep  conviction,  that  the  small  amount  of 
aid  for  which  they  ask,  will  be  as  judicious  and  as 
productive  an  investment  of  funds  for  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  Great  Valley,  as  can 
possibly  be  made ;  and  that  the  friends  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer,  who  care  for 
the  salvation  of  the  ftiture  millions  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  Germans,  can  by  no  means  affi)rd  to 
let  their  infant  Seminary  die.  These  two  were  the 
only  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  our  So- 
ciety, which  a  hasty  tour  at  the  West  permitted  me 
to  see.  It  is  well  known  that  the  others  are  of  equal, 
or  of  still  greater  importance.  If  our  country  is  to 
be  evangelized,  if  the  great  West  is  not  to  be  given 
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up  to  Infidelity  or  to  Popery;  if  the  thousands  of  in- 
fant Churches  planted  in  that  field,  at  so  much  cost 
and  suflEering,  are  hereafter  to  be  supplied  with  a 
competent  ministry;  if  the  educated  minds,  not  only 
in  the  ministry,  but  in  the  other  public  callings, — 
which  are  hereafter  to  mould  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  the  great  West,  and  so  to  rule  our  country 
and  the  world, — are  to  be  trained  under  Christian 
auspices,  these  institutions  mtist  be  sustained. 

As  I  passed  for  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
along  the  mighty  rivers,  through  the  vast  forests, 
and  over  the  ocean-like  prairies  of  the  West,  how 
often  would  my  fancy  move  forward  one  hundred, 
sometimes  three  hundred,  or  five  hundred  years. 
In  imagination  I  saw  theste  woodlands  and  prairies 
teeming  with  inhabitants.  The  land  was  a  garden ; 
fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation,  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  those  who  have  always  remained  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  our  country  to  imagine.  I  saw  the 
dwellings  embowered  in  trees ;  the  highways  lined 
with  venerable  elms  ;  the  school-house  and  the  house 
of  God  rising  in  every  village ;  in  one  word,  the 
fairest  village  on  the  most  beautiful  intervale  of 
New  England,  repeated,  enlarged,  and  spread  out 
over  fields  broader  in  extent  than  forty  New  Eng-  • 
lands.  I  fancied  these  seminaries,  now  fostered  in 
infancy  with  so  much  pains,  then  established  in 
strength  and  grown  venerable  with  age.  Genera- 
tions of  their  alumni  had  served  Christ  and  their 
country  in  their  day,  and  had  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  leaving  the  ft-uits  and  the  monuments  of  their 
labors  behind  them.    I  fancied  this ;    but  it  was 
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scarcely  fancy :  time  will  realize  this  picture,  and 
more.  In  that  day  the  names  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, who  toiled  and  suffered  as  pioneers  in  that 
field,  will  be  had  in  remembrance.  It  will  then  be  told 
what  these  have  done  for  our  country,  for  the  world, 
and  for  Christ.  In  that  day  the  seat  of  influence 
and  power  in  a  nation  of  two  hundred  millions,  or 
of  three,  or  four  hundred  millions,  will  be  there. 
And  then  it  will  be  known,  that  next  to  the  direct 
work  of  rearing  and  sustaining  Churches  in  that 
field,  was  the  work  of  planting  and  sustaining  the 
Colleges  and  .  Seminaries  which  gave  to  these 
Churches  their  perpetuity ;  and  which  trained  the 
men,  in  the  various  professions,  whose  influence 
fashioned  and  controlled  society  there  when  it  was 
in  the  forming  state.  The  Lord  prosper  this  work. 
The  Lord  bless  those  who  have  it  in  their  hearts  to 
aid  in  laying  thus  the  foundations  for  many  genera^ 
tions.    Amen. 
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A  Pdbuo  Mbbtiko  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West^  was  held  in  the  new 
Mnsic  Hall  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  May  25th,  1858. 
William  Ropes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  ReT.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D^  of  WiUiaoistown,  Maaa. 
The  following  statement  of  facts  was  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society: 

1.  SociETT  oBGANizED  IN  1843.  Object — to  afford  aasistanoe  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West 

2.  Receipts  for  the  first  nine  yean,  including  some  ^80,000  con- 
tributed specifically  ibr  the  purposes  of  endowment,  ^2 16,8 18  33 ;  an- 
nual average,  ^24,035  37 ;  a  still  larger  amount  in  addition  raised  at 
the  West 

3.  Institutions  aided: — (1)  Western  Reserve  CoU^e;  (2)  Lane 
Theological  Seminary ;  (3)  Marietta  College ;  (4)  Wabash  College ; 
(6)  Illinois  College;  (6)  Wittenberg  Collie,  Springfield,  Ohio;  (7) 
Knox  College,  111. ;  (8)  Beloit  College,  Wis. ;  (9)  Iowa  College,  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  (10)  Seminary  of  the  German  Evangelical  Conference  of 
the  West,  Missouri ;  (11)  Collegiate  Department  of  Tualatin  Academy, 
Oregon. 

4.  Institutions  which  have  ci^ised  to  need  the  aid  of  the  Society, 
Western  Reserve  College  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Some 
^3,500  each,  applied  to  Marietta  and  Wittenberg  Colleges,  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  done  for  them,  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
them  to  a  similar  point,  and  this  would  make  four  institutions  phiced  be- 
yond the  need  of  aid. 

5.  Western  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  :^- 

*^The  relief  [furnished  by  the  Society]  was  of  inestimable  importance 
to  this  Institution.  That  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  similar  work 
for  many  of  our  Western  colleges.    Its  name  will  go  down  to  posterity 
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M  among  the  most  important  agencies  which  have  giyen  pennanence  and 
power  to  the  insUtotions  of  learning  destined  most  richly  to  bless  this 
Western  World.*' — Piv/l  Allbn,  <^  Lovm  Seminary. 

^'Oar  highest  hopes  are  centred  in  Wabash  Ck>llege,  as  the  fountain 
from  whence  streams  shall  flow  that  shall  gladden  the  churches  of  onr 
God.  It  has  received  essential  aid  every  year,  for  the  last  seven  years, 
from  the  Eastern  Society  for  the  aid  of  Western  Colleges.    WixHonr  this 

▲ID,  THB  COLLBOE  WOULD  HATE  BESH  BUIIIED.'' — Synod  of  ITodfuA,  1851. 

^*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  Society,  this  College  mnst 
have  been  at  this  time  aoPBLBseLT  nrooLYXNT.'* — 7yda»ur§r  of  IJUnau 
College^  1848. 

^\  If  this  Society  had  raised  no  fhnds,  it  wonld  still  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  nation,  for  having  earnestly  advocated  the  canse  of  sound  learning 
before  the  people,  and  for  having  made  a  yigorous  and  manly  effort  to 
oall  back  the  popular  mind  to  those  systems  of  social  organization  and  im- 
provement to  which  onr  fathers  adhered  with  so  much  tenacity,  and  by 
adhering  to  which  they  have  accomplished  so  much  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  and  the  world." — Eee.  Fre$,  Stubtetant,  of  lUtn&U  College. 

6.  Revivals  of  religion  in  the  Institutions  aided,  have  been  frequent 
and  powerful.  Hopeful  convenions  in  collegiate  and  preparatory  de- 
partments, probably  not  less  than  700. 

^*  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  after  an  observation  of  ten  years,  that  a 
young  man  is  safer  against  moral  corruption  in  this  Institution,  than  in 
any  common  community  in  Indiana ;  that  he  is  more  likely  to  ftll  under 
religious  and  converting  influences  here,  than  in  any  village,  society,  or 
congregation  known  to  us  in  these  new  countries.'* — PrenderU  Wmrs,  ^ 
Wabtuh  CoUege. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  all  who  enter  the  ministry  from  West- 
em  Institutions,  are  believed  to  be  the  subjects  of  Collie  revivals. 

The  following  address  was  then  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturte- 
vant,  D.  D.,  President  of  lUincMs  College,  and  the  meeting  was  closed 
with  the  apostolic  benediction  by  tiie  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D. 
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It  is  simple  justice  to  myself  to  say  that  it  was  with  feelings 
nearly  akin  to  despair  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  this  occa- 
sion, that  I  entered  on  the  work  of  preparation  for  it,  from  a 
recollection  of  the  illustrious  names  which  have  adorned  this 
anniversary  in  former  years.  I  am  oppressed  with  the  thought 
of  my  unfitness  to  stand  in  such  a  line  of  succession.  In  a 
field  where  such  men  have  thrust  in  the  sickle,  there  can  be 
little  for  me  to  glean.  In  presence  of  lights  so  brilliant,  there 
is  little  chance  that  my  taper  will  be  seen,  and  I  cannot  but 
shrink  from  exhibiting  it  I  think  all  will  agree  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  I  deprecate  comparisons,  and  throw  myself 
greatly  upon  the  indulgence  and  good-nature  of  my  audience. 
There  is  only  one  consideration  which  has  in  any  degree 
reconciled  my  mind  to  the  thought  of  occupying  the  place  as- 
signed me  on  this  occasion.  It  is  precisely  in  the  field  of 
labor  embraced  by  the  plans  of  this  Society  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  hitherto  called  me  to  employ  my  life.  For 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  an  instructor  in  one 
of  the  Colleges,  aided  by  this  society.  Present  when  its  foun- 
dations were  laid,  I  gave  the  first  lessons  of  instruction  with- 
in its  walls.  I  have  been  intimately  conversant  with  all  its 
difficulties,  trials,  and  struggles,  and  am  able  in  some  degree 
to  appreciate  its  present  circumstances  and  wants.  I  shall 
therefore  have  no  need  to  occupy  your  attention  with  theo- 
ries. I  ought  to  speak  that  I  do  know  and  testify  that  I 
have  seen.    If  the  power  of  speaking  from  experience  is  a 
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qualification  for  addressing  you  to-day,  I  ought  to  be  quali- 
fied. 

The  society  in  behalf  of  which  we  are  to-day  met,  is  one 
of  a  cluster  of  associations  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
rapid  expansion  of  our  population  over  regions  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  were  known  only  as  the  abodes  of  savages  and 
wild  beasts.  Indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
little  dreamed  that  they  would  be  known  in  any  other  rela- 
tion for  many  generations  to  come.  But  Divine  Providence 
willed  otherwise.  Begions  are  at  this  hour  teeming  with  a 
multitudinous  American  population,  and  traversed  by  the 
steam  car,  which  were  as  little  known  to  our  grandfi^thers  as 
Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  American  churches  have 
been  called  as  in  a  day  to  meet  the  momentous  question,  how 
shall  these  vast  conquests  from  the  wilderness  be  permanently 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  made  effective  helpers 
in  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  and  blessed  mission,  with  which 
his  country  is  intrusted,  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world? 

In  the  whole  history  of  our  country  there  has  been  a  wise 
solicitude  lest  our  population  should  expand  itself  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  religious  and  educational  institutions.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  what  care  this  was  guarded  against  by  the 
early  fathers  of  New  England.  They  carefully  provided 
that  the  church,  the  minister  of  Christ,  and  the  schoolmaster 
should  accompany  every  new  settlement  made  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Their  organization  was  complete  from  the  first ;  they 
had  no  backwoods  in  which  a  population  was  growing  up  be- 
yond the  reach  of  instruction. 

But  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations  the  expansion 
of  our  settlements  into  the  unpeopled  wilderness  broke  over 
all. barriers,  and  outran  all  provisions  which  had  hitherto 
been  devised  for  extending  the  institutions  of  learning  and 
religion.  The  enlightened  and  the  good  were  startled  at  the 
spectacle  of  great  States  springing  up  all  along  our  Western 
border  with  a  rapidity  unprecedented,  with  no  adequate  sup* 
ply  of  the  teaching  ministry  and  the  institutions  of  education. 
The  spectacle  was  an  alarming  one;  the  alarm  produced 
thought,  and  thought  resulted  in  action.  This  is  a  true  ao- 
count  of  the  origin  of  our  whole  system  of  voluntary  associa- 
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tioDS  for  home  eyangelization.  It  is  an  attempt  to  do  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  vast  extension  of  our  territory, 
and  the  unparalleled  increase  of  our  population,  the  very  same 
things  which  the  early  fathers  of  New  England  achieved  upon 
the  small  scale  of  their  infant  settlements,  by  providing  that 
the  enlightened  and  pious  Christian  teacher,  and  the  compe- 
tent schoolmaster,  should  accompany  every  fresh  emigration 
into  the  wilderness.  The  problem  is  the  same  with  us  as  with 
them :  but  we  have  to  apply  the  solution  on  a  scale  infinitely 
enlarged.  What  they  provided  for  was  the  organization  of 
the  Church,  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  ministry,  pious 
and  enlightened,  and  apt  to  teacb,  and  the  competent  school- 
master within  reach  of  every  dweller  on  the  soil.  Our  chief 
work— our  essential  work — ^is  the  same,  the  very  same.  If 
we  do  it,  the  land  will  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
and  continue  to  be  what  it  has  been — the  glory  of  all  lands. 
If  we  fail  to  do  this  vxivh^  no  matter  what  else  we  do,  the  scep- 
tre will  depart  from  us,  and  our  glory  will  be  given  to  an- 
other. 

And  I  know  not  that  we  are  under  any  obligations  to 
those  who  undertake  to  tell  us  what  must  be  done  for  those 
parts  of  our  country  which,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  Church  and  the  ministry,  and  the  schoolmaster.  If  there 
are  such  portions  of  our  country,  then  must  we  sorrowfully 
admit  that  our  whole  country  can  never  be  a  part  of  that  fair 
heritage  which  God  gave  to  our  pious  &thers.  For  myself,  I 
am  not  prepared  for  any  such  sad  admission.  I  believe  that 
great  conception  of  a  Christian  society,  which  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  is  yet  to  prevail  in  glorious 
reality,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  frozen 
north  to  the  southern  gulf;  that  it  is  to  displace  and  blot  out 
the  foul  stain  of  African  slavery,  with  all  its  heaven-offending 
enormities ;  that  before  its  onward  march  our  vast  and  hete- 
rogeneous foreign  population  is  either  to  be  subdued  and  won 
to  its  principles  and  its  blessings,  or  to  give  place  to  the  seed 
of  the  righteous,  and  that  the  temple  for  the  free  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  God  is  to  be  reared  in  every  hamlet  of  the  ocean-girt 
republia  This  is,  I  think,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  title- 
deed  which  God  gave  the  Pilgrims  when  they  made  this  wil- 
derness their  home  for  his  glory. 
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And,  believing  this,  I  am  not  very  patient  to  sit  down  and 
be  told  what  I  must  do  for  those  who  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  Church,  the  ministry,  and  the  schoolmaster.  For  I  know 
— in  the  outset — that  if  there  are  such  portions  of  our  popu- 
lation,  it  must  be,  at  best,  very  little  that  can  be  done  for 
them  by  any  substitute.  If  the  history  of  the  world  proves 
any  thing,  it  proves  that  the  ubiquity  of  these  institutions  is 
the  only  condition  of  elevating  the  masses  of  9ociety  above 
ignorance,  degradation  and  superstition.  Instead  of  being 
told  what  I  must  do  for  those  who  cannot  be  reached  by  these 
precious  influences,  I  would  be  encouraged,  stimulated  and 
aided  in  an  effort  to  extend  them  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
possibility. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  right  to  conceal,  on  this  occasion,  my 
deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  the  cause  of  home  evangeli- 
zation will  suffer  immensely,  if  we  fail  to  keep  in  our  view 
this  simple  conception  of  the  nature  of  our  work.  It  will  lead 
to  a  superficial  policy — ^to  ephemeral  expedients  which  touch 
not  the  essential  conditions  of  the  problem  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  proposed  for  solution — expedients  which  cannot 
be  relied  on  without  much  waste  of  precious  time,  and  no 
small  danger  and  loss.  I  rejoice  in  any  thing  which  may  be 
done  by  temporary  and  itinerant  agencies  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  individuals,  but  let  us  never  forget  for  a  moment 
that  till  the  institutions  of  Christian  society  have  become  co* 
extensive  with  our  population,  we  have  not  done  the  work 
which  Qod  has  assigned  us  to  do ;  that  to  plant,  and  nurture, 
and  mature  into  full  and  resistless  efficiency  these  institutions, 
is  emphatically  the  work  of  this  age ;  and  that  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  high  calling  of  those  who  trace  both  their  natural 
and  religious  lineage  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  do  it.  And  I 
cannot  but  be  impatient  of  any  and  every  agency  which, 
either  designedly  or  undesignedly,  diverts  for  one  moment 
the  primary  interest  of  any  portion  of  our  churches  from  this 
great  central  idea  of  the  age,  to  which  the  mind  of  every 
American  Protestant  should  be  as  true  as  the  needle  to  its 
pole. 

This  Society  has  ever  been  true  to  this  great  central  con- 
ception, and  it  has  done  much  to  keep  it  distinctly  and  fully 
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before  the  minds  of  the  American  churches.  But  its  sphere 
of  labor  is  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  educational  insti* 
tutions,  the  collegiate  and  theological.  It  has  for  its  objects, 
to  foster,  guide,  aid,  and  encourage  efforts  to  found  institu- 
tions in  our  new  settlements,  while  society  is  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy, and  to  bring  them  up  into  full  strength  and  efficiency  with 
a  rapidity  corresponding  with  the  growth  of  the  States  we  are 
founding. 

To  show  the  adaptation  of  such  an  association  to  the  great 
work  we  have  in  hand,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  any 
argument  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  colleges.  That  in  New 
England,  in  Boston,  before  such  an  audience  as  this  may  be 
assumed.  The  steady  growth  of  colleges  in  New  England  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  her  people,  is  a  measure  of 
her  convictions  on  that  subject  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

But  while  this  point  probably  needs  neither  illustration 
nor  argument,  it  may  not  be  needless  to  remark,  that  the 
founding  and  nurturing  of  the  higher  eeminariea  of  learning 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  very  infancy  of  society^  and  it  must 
be  attended  to  at  that  period^  or  those  seminaries  will  utterly  fail  to 
exert  their  proper  influence  over  society  in  its  maturity.  New 
England  probably  famishes  the  best  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this  proposition.  Had  the  founding  of  colleges  been 
neglected  in  this  portion  of  our  country  while  society  was  in 
its  infancy ;  while  the  number  of  students  seeking  a  liberal 
education  was  small ;  and  while  the  urgent  necessity  of  sub- 
duing the  wilderness  and  subjecting  a  hard  and  stubborn  soil 
to  the  hand  of  cultivation,  seemed  to  demand  the  entire  energy 
of  several  successive  generations — ^had  our  fathers  at  that  time 
reasoned  that  it  is  impracticable  to  cultivate  learning  in  so 
new  and  sparsely  peopled  a  country,  and  unadvisable  to  at- 
tempt it — ^we  want  good  common  schools  now ;  and  if  here 
and  there  one  of  our  citizens  can  afford  to  devote  his  son  to 
liberal  learning,  he  must  send  him  to  the  mother  country,  to 
better  seminaries  than  can  be  found  in  the  wilderness,  shuold 
we  attempt  it;  we  must  wait  till  our  country  becomes  rich  and 
populous  enough  to  sustain  colleges,  and  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened, through  our  common  schools,  to  demand  them:  had 
our  early  New  England  fathers  reasoned  thus,  there  is  no 
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difficulty  in  seeing  what  tbe  results  would  have  been.  Society 
would  haye  grown  up,  matured  and  hardened,  without  col- 
leges, and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  engraft  them  upon 
it,  or  to  incorporate  them  with  it.  Thej  would  have  had  no 
*  place  in  the  ideas,  the  felt  wants  of  the  people.  Yale  and 
Harvard  owe  their  power  over  society  to  the  feet  that  ihey 
are  vital  portions  of  New  England,  rocked  in  its  cradle,  nur- 
tured in  its  infancy ;  that  they  have  "grown  with  its  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  its  strength ;"  that  they  are  vital  organs, 
and  have  performed  for  generations  the  most  dignified  and 
important  vital  functions;  that  they  are  consecrated  in  the 
holiest  historic  recollections  of  the  people.  It  is  to  this  that 
they  owe  both  their  power  over  New  England  opinion  and 
character,  and  those  constant  accessions  to  their  endowments, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  advance  with  the  progress  of 
society  and  provide  for  the  rapidly  increasing  wants  of  a 
growing  and  progressive  civilization. 

And  even  those  colleges  of  New  England  which  are  of 
more  recent  origin,  owe  their  growth  and  increasing  influence 
to  the  fact,  that  colleges  were  founded  and  carefully  nurtured 
in  the  infancy  of  those  States.  Amherst  College  could  not^ 
in  the  period  of  thirty  years,  have  grown  to  her  present  re- 
sources, numbers,  and  influence,  in  any  community  which  had 
not  been  accustomed  from  its  infancy  to  cherish  and  appre- 
ciate collegiate  institutions.  There  are  portions  of  our  coun- 
try— ^it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  name  them — ^where  the 
founding  of  colleges  was  in  their  infancy  neglected :  some  of 
them  are  communities  not  wanting  in  wealth,  general  intelU> 
gence,  active  enterprise,  and  even  religious  principles ;  but  in 
irresistible  and  wide^spread  influence  over  the  nation  and  the 
world,  exerted  through  their  men  of  learning  and  professional 
distinction,  they  will  bear  with  New  England  no  comparison; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  these  communities,  an  Amherst 
College  could  be  brought  into  being  in  a  century.  The  ideas — 
the  felt  wants,  which  created  that  Institution  almost  in  a 
day,  are  not  there,  and  the  best  time  for  generating  them  is 
past  long  since. 

It  is  impossible  that  intelligent^  good  men,  engaged  in 
founding  Christian  society  in  the  new  States,  should  not  feel 
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the  founding  of  colleges  to  be  a  part  of  their  work,  whicli 
cannot  be  neglected  without  certain  and  serious  detriment 
The  very  same  reasonings  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Yale 
and  Harvard  amid  the  primeval  forests  of  New  England, 
will  lead  the  Christian  missionary,  who  goes  forth  to  any  oth- 
er wilderness  as  an  apostle  of  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
Christian  civilization,  to  lay  foundations  for  Christian  learning 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  labora  And  this  will  not  take 
place  at  one  Or  a  few  points,  but  it  will  take  place  wherever 
enlightened  Christian  men  go  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Chris^ 
tian  society  in  the  wilderness.  The  men  who  neglect  to  do  it, 
will  neglect  to  do  their  work ;  they  will  fail  to  build  the  tab- 
ernacle after  the  pattern  shown  them ;  they  will  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  the  churches  who  send  them. 

And,  accordingly,  I  could  refer  to  the  individual  mission- 
aries of  Christ  who  were  sent  to  the  few  and  scattered  people 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Wa- 
bash, at  the  beginnings  of  things  in  the  great  States  which  are 
now  watered  by  those  streams,  who,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  labors  in  that  great  wilderness,  saw  the  necessi* 
ty  of  laying  such  foundations,  so  clearly,  and  felt  it  so  vividly 
that  it  was  the  burden  of  their  thoughts  and  prayers  by  day, 
and  drove  sleep  from  their  pillows  by  night ;  and  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  overhanging  forest,  or  the  boundless  green  of  the 
unbroken  prairie,  consecrated  to  6od  the  spot  on  which 
the  Christian  college  was  to  be  reared  with  an  enthusiasm 
like  that  with  which  pious  Israelites,  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity, laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  Temple. 

I  could  point  to  an  upper  room  in  one  of  the  edifices  of 
Yale  College,  where  a  band  of  Theological  students  entered 
into  engagements  with  one  another,  and  with  Ood,  to  go  as 
missionaries  to  what  was  then  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
•destitute  portions  of  our  country.  And  as  they  thus  cove- 
nanted  together  to  engage  in  the  work  of  Home  Missions,  the 
central  conception  around  whiish  all  their  plans  were  grouped 
was  the  founding  of  a  Seminary  of  learning  of  the  highest 
order,  which  should  be,  in  the  progress  of  events,  to  that 
State,  what  their  Alma  Mater  is  to  New  England.  They 
knew  well  that  such  a  hope  could  be  fully  realized  only  in 
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distant  years,  long  after  tbeir  earthly  cares  should  have  termi- 
nated. But  they  would  lay  the  foundations  on  which  coming 
generations  should  build.  Those  foundations,  by  the  help  of 
God,  they  did  lay  amid  the  rank  prairie  grass,  and  on  those 
foundations  is  reared  one  of  the  cluster  of  institutions  which 
is  fostered  and  sustained  by  this  Society.  Will  the  audience 
pardon  the  egotism  of  saying,  that  your  speaker  was  present 
in  that  upper  room,  and,  as  the  result  of  pledges  then  entered 
into,  has  labored  from  that  hour  to  the  present  in  founding 
and  rearing  Illinois  College.  The  conception  originated  in 
the  spirit  of  Missions. 

And  regarding  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  I  cannot 
too  strongly  deprecate  the  idea,  that  our  colleges  are  merely 
secular  institutions,  and  that  to  plead  their  cause  in  ourre^ 
ligious  assemblies  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  Church  of  God.  Our  colleges  ever  hare 
been  religious  institutions ;  they  have  originated  in  the  deepest 
religious  convictions  and  affections  of  the  pious.  It  is  to  this 
fact  chiefly,  that  they  owe  their  prosperity  and  their  power. 
And  shall  it  be  said  to  the  men,  who,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  have  been  expending  their  talents  and  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  Collegiate  education  in  the  new  States — yours  is 
merely  a  secular  enterprise,  after  all — the  Church,  as  such,  has 
no  particular  interest  in  it?  Can  those  men  be  expected  to 
sympathize  with  such  an  estimate  of  their  labors?  Why  not 
as  well  call  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Lahainaluna,  or  Batti- 
cotta,  secular?  Why  not  as  well  call  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  A.  B,  C.  F.  M.  secular?  in  which  we  have  not 
only  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  but  multitudes  of 
youth  of  both  sexes,  some  of  them  pious,  others  not;  together 
with  instructors,  libraries,  apparatus,  seminary  buildings  and 
dwelling  houses,  all  procured  by  the  funds  religiously  devoted 
to  Foreign  Missions.  God  grant  that  we  may  never  so  nar- 
row the  field  of  our  religion,  as  to  secularize  such  objects  as 
these,  either  in  our  Foreign  or  Home  Missionary  fields.  Let 
them  be  provided  for  by  appealing  to  the  deepest  and  the 
holiest  religious  motives. 

And  God  has  been  all  along  in  a  wonderful  manner  vindi- 
cating the  religious  claims  of  the  cause  of  learning  by  the  dis- 
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pensations  of  his  Spirit.  Where,  in  this,  or  any  other  country, 
in  modern  times,  will  you  find  brighter  manifestations  of  God's 
saving  grace,  than  in  the  history  of  those  Colleges  which  reli* 
gious  men  have  founded  and  dedicated  to  his  glory  ?  Most 
especially  has  this  been  true  in  those  Colleges  of  our  new 
States  which  are  fostered  by  this  Society.  The  fact,  that  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  of  the  existence  of  these  Institutions,  not 
leas  than  seven  hundred  young  men  have  experienced  in 
them  the  saving  grace  of  God,  is  almost  without  a  parallel. 
Want  of  time  forbids  detail,  and  the  facts  are  familiar  to  my 
hearers.  How  many  of  you  can  remember  scenes  of  religious 
interest  which  occurred  in  your  college  days,  which'  can  never 
be  forgotten,  nor  called  to  mind  without  the  most  fervent 
gratitude?  How  many  of  those  present  to-day  first  found  a 
Saviour  in  such  scenes  ? 

That  will  be  an  evil  day  for  this  country,  when  the  life- 
blood  of  our  churches  ceases  to  circulate  through  our  colleges. 
The  ministry  will  decline  in  numbers,  in  learning  and  in  piety, 
and  the  influence  of  sanctified  learning  will  cease  to  be  exerted 
over  the  secular  professions. 

Will  then  the  churches  send  their  missionaries  into  the 
new  settlements,  telling  them — "We  will  give  you  food  and 
clothing,  we  will  send  men  into  your  fields  of  labor  with 
Bibles  and  tracts,  we  will  send  the  colporteur  to  visit  your 
people  ftx)m  house  to  house, — ^we  will  send  the  agents  of  our 
Sunday  School  associations  to  gather  Sabbath  Schools,  and  en- 
courage the  people  to  engage  in  that  enterprise,  by  a  liberality 
in  furnishing  books  for  Sunday  School  libraries  almost  without 
limit, — ^but  should  your  heart  bum  within  you  to  lay  in  the 
wilderness  the  deep  and  lasting  foundations  of  Christian  learn- 
ing— ^to  open  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at  which 
generations  yet  unborn  may  drink  and  be  refreshed — ^you 
must  not  look  to  us  for  help  in  such  enterprises  ?  "  Would 
not  a  disposition  to  give  such  instructions  to  a  missionary 
departing  to  his  station  in  one  of  our  frontier  settlements, 
indicate  a  siad  decline  from  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  our 
fathers?  Would  a  wise  missionary  accept  his  commission  on 
such  conditions? 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  friends  of  Christ  in  the  new 
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settlements  need  assistance  in  laying  foundations  for  semina 
ies  of  learning,  more  than  in  any  other  enterprise  in  which* 
they  will  be  called  to  engage.  To  establish  such  an  institu* 
tion  requires  the  co*operation  of  many  indiyiduals  and 
churches  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Such  a  co- 
operation, is,  in  a  recent  settlement  most  of  all,  difficult  to  be 
secured.  The  particular  claimis  of  every  one's  locality  are 
numerous  and  exceedingly  urgent.  The  minister  is  to  be  sup- 
ported— the  church  and  school-house  to  be  built,  while  the 
people  themselves  are  living  in  log  cabins,  and  the  forest  or 
the  rank  prairie  grass  still  covers  the  farms  from  which,  they 
are  to  derive  their  living  and  their  wealth.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  men  to  rise  above  the  claims 
of  all  these  local  objects,  and  grant  efficient  and  timely  aid  in 
founding  and  rearing  seminaries  of  learning,  on  sites  which 
they  perhaps  may  never  behold.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  make 
men  feel  the  pressure  of  an  object  thus  distant  and  common, 
and  for  which,  every  one  is  ready  to  believe,  others  will  pro- 
vide if  he  does  not^  as  of  those  nearer  and  more  local  objects — 
the  church — the  ministry — the  Sunday  School  and  the  school- 
house:  and  if  there  is  any  one  of  all  the  objects  for  which 
Christians  in  the  new  settlements  ought  to  provide,  in  respect 
to  which  it  is  pre*eminently  reasonable  that  they  should  ask 
and  obtain  aid  from  abroad — ^it  is  the  founding  of  the  higher 
seminaries  of  learning.  There  is  no  way  to  escape  this  con- 
clusion, except  by  denying  that-it  is  needful  or  useful  to  found 
them  in  the  infancy  of  society.  I  can  have  no  fear  that  any 
intelligent  man,  who  has  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  will  risk  such  «  denial. 

Let  us  not  then  think  of  forsaking,  in  the  hour  of  their 
weakness  and  need,  those  men  who  are  endeavoring  to  rear 
up  the  standard  of  learning  in  the  wilderness.  Let  us  ac- 
knowledge and  feel  the  importance,  the  difficulty,  the  many 
discouragements  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Students  will  be  few  in  number— resources  will  be  slender 
and  only  obtained  by  the  most  arduous  and  painstaking  la- 
bor— ^libraries  will  be  scanty — ^instruments  of  instruction  in- 
adequate— ^and  thousands  around  them  will  entirely  fail  to  ap- 
preciate their  labors.  But  shall  not  those  appreciate  them  who 
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are  enjoying,  in  all  their  fulness,  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  are  flowing  from  the  institutions  of  learning  founded 
by  our  ancestors  ?  Shall  not  Ihey  appreciate  the  labors  of  men 
who,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  secularizing  and  materializing 
tendencies  of  that  vast  domain  which  the  present  generation 
is  reclaiming  firom  the  wilderness,  are  annually  sending  out  a 
few  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  learning? — whose  lives  are 
employed  in  slowly  but  steadily  gathering  the  affections  and 
the  co-operation  of  vast  ooinmunities,  soon  to  emerge  into 
great  wealth  and  great  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
around  the  spots  consecrated  to  learning  ? — ^who  are  creating 
the  vital  organs  by  which  those  communities  are  at  no  distant 
day  to  exert  the  influence  of  cultivated  and  Christianized  intel- 
lects upon  the  human  race?  And  when  those  men  need  help, 
shall  we  not  be  as  ready  to  give  it  as  to  aid  any  other  Chris- 
tian enterprise  in  any  portion  of  the  world? 

And  let  us  endeavor  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the 
extent  of  this  claim  upon  our  co-operation  and  assistance 
The  early  founding  of  a  Christian  college  is  a  want  of  every 
new  State  which  is  yet  to  be  added  to  our  Union.  He,  there- 
fore, who  would  set  a  limit  to  this  demand  must  set  a  limit  to 
American  emigration.  He  must  point  out  the  power  which 
shall  say  to  that  American  enterprise  and  adventure  now  so 
rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  world,  "Hitherto  shall  ye 
come,  and  no  &rther;"  or  else  he  must  set  a  limit  to  our 
Home  Missionary  enterprise,  and  tell  us  when  and  where  the 
Christian  ministry  will  oease  to  follow  the  emigrant  into  the 
wilderness.  If  any  man  were  required  to  name  the  most  en- 
ergetic and  living  phenomenon  which  is  at  this  time  to  be 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  he  must  name  this  same 
American  emigration ;  and  this  it  is  which  is  creating,  and  is 
likely  to  create  the  necessity  of  our  granting  aid  in  founding 
seminaries  of  learning  in  new  and  growing  free  communities. 
The  imagination  is  lost  in  trying  to  form  a  conception  over 
what  tracts  of  the  earth's  surfieice,  now  traversed  only  by  the 
savage,  this  emigration  may  spread  itself  in  the  next  one  hun- 
dred years.  The  time  has  surely  not  yet  come  for  those  who 
have  aided  in  founding  colleges  in  our  new  settlements  to  ima- 
gine that  their  work  is  done,  or  nearly  done. 
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This  work  is  of  vast  xnagnitade,  and  of  peculiar  difELculiy. 
It  is  one  which  the  American  people  cannot  safely  neglect  for 
an  hour,  and  which  they  are  yet  sometimes  strongly  tempted 
to  defer  to  the  distant  future.  The  relation  of  our  country  to 
ciyilization  is  most  peculiar.  All  other  great  and  highly 
civilized  nations  have  felled  the  forest^  and  subdued  the  wil« 
demess,  and  appropriated  their  lands,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  their  cities,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  before 
they  began  to  experience  the  necessities  of  an  advanced  and 
mature  civilization.  We  have  need  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual culture — the  most  perfect  and  mature  civilization,  in 
the  very  midst  of  our  rude  struggle  with  the  wilderness  and 
the  savage.  We  must  attain  the  high,  intellectual  culture 
of  modern  Germany,  while  we  perform  over  a  continent 
the  labors  of  the  jnen  who  felled  her  Hercynian  forest 
This  same  necessity  was  laid  on  our  ancestors^  who  first 
subdued  the  forests  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  nobly  did  they 
meet  it  It  has  been  laid  on  each  successive  generation  of 
their  descendants.  But  never  has  it  pressed  so  heavily  on 
any  generation  aa  on  the  present  Our  population  is  undergo* 
ing  a  sudden  and  unexpected  expansion  over  a  continent 
Resources  of  boundless  extent,  and  inexhaustible  riches, 
are  to  be  appropriated  and  developed.  Newly  invented  arts, 
which  a  generation  since,  philosophers  had  not  discovered, 
nor  enthusiasts  dreamed  of,  are  to  be  applied  on  a  scale 
of  unheard-of  magnitude,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from 
polar  frosts  to  the  tropic;  massive  iron  bands  are  to  encompass 
a  continent  which  in  our  boyhood  was  a  great  and  terrible 
wilderness;  and  to  become  the  great  highways  of  an  inter- 
communication scarcely  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  swallow  or 
the  pigeon.  And  while  these  mighty  physical  results  are  being 
produced  by  the  labor  of  our  hands,  is  it  strange  that  there 
should  be  a  tendency  of  the  national  mind  to  prefer  both  as 
objects  of  thought  and  action,  the  material  and  mechanicaly  to 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual? 

And  there  are  accordingly  many  indications  among  us 
of  an  undesirable .  tendency  to  such  a  preference.  Many 
of  our  older  institutions  of  learning  are  indeed  in  a  pros- 
perous  condition,  but  they  are  by  no  means  increasing 
in  the  number  of  their  pupils  and  in  the  extent  of  their 
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influenoe,  in  pToportion  to  the  increased  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  por- 
tion of  intellectnal  power  of  the  present  generation  of  our 
countrymen  which  is  deyoted  to  learning,  bears  a  much  less 
ratio  to  the  whole,  than  for  several  preceding  generations. 
And  if  we  institute  the  comparison  with  reference  to  sacred 
learning,  the  result  will  be  very  greatly  un&vorable  to  the 
present  generation. 

Most  especially  is  this  true  of  the  new  States.  Besidents 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  are  slow  to  compre- 
hend why  the  growth  of  Western  Colleges  is  so  slow, — the 
Bumber  of  their  students  so  small, — and  the  number  of  an- 
nual graduates,  as  compared  with  thdr  own,  so  insignificant ; 
and  they  are  often  t^npted  to  ascribe  it  to  some  fault  in  the 
management  of  the  Colleges  themselves.  Doubtless  several 
causes  concur  in  producing  this  result;  but  the  one  cause 
which  is  incomparably  more  influential  than  any,  or  all  others, 
is  this  same  preference  of  material  interests  over  those  which 
are  intellectual  and  spiritual  The  population  of  those  States 
at  present  sets  but  a  low  estimate  on  extended  and  varied 
scholaiship;  or  rather,  if  it  values  not  scholarship  less,  it 
values  material  interests  more.  Parents  are  much  more  eager 
to  educate  their  sons  to  draw  out  successfully  the  resources 
of  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility ;  to  acquire  princely  wealth 
from  a  commerce  which  is  giant-like  even  in  its  infancy,  or 
to  bear  an  important  part  in  ihsose  great  enterprises  of  mate- 
rial improvement  which  are  soon  to  distinguish  the  Western 
States  above  every  other  portion  of  the  world, — ^than  to  train 
them  for  those  tranquil  walks  of  learning  which,  however  useful 
to  mankind,  appeal  but  feebly  to  the  excited  imaginations  of 
the  people,  and  offer  but  a  poor  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  slow  growth  of  Western  Colleges. 
And  it  affects  not  only  the  new  States  themtselves  in  all  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  their  people,  but  it  strongly  affects  the 
opinions  and  modes  of  action  which  prevail  in  those  portions 
of  the  country  which  have  been  the  >  field  of  action  of  the 
Collegiate  Education  Society*  The  West  is  not  thought  of 
as  a  region  of  schools  and  colleges  and  high  intellectual  cul- 
ture, but  only  as  the  land  of  tvAl  farmi^,  countless  herds  of 
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cattle,  and  an  inconveniently  abundant  supply  of  breadstafii 
True,  the  people  of  the  West  have  souls,  and  it  is  best  to  send 
them  Bibles,  and  tracts,  and  some  missionaries ;  but  if  any 
learning  is  really  needed  at  the  West,  the  East  must  furnish 
it  for  them  just  as  it  manufactures  their  cotton  goods.  The 
West  in  both  cases  must  be  content  with  Aimiahing  the  raw- 
material  and  the  breadstuffis. 

Here,  then,  is  a  question  worthy  of  the  best  powers  of  the 
best  minds  among  us.  How  shall  this  great  interest  of  civi- 
lization and  of  religion  be  adequately  represented  to  the 
American  churches  and  the  American  people  ?  How  shall  it 
be  kept  ever  fresh  and  distinct  before  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  love  their  country  ?  How  shall  we  counteract  this  ma- 
terializing inflnence  of  the  physical  expansion  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  live  ?  How  shall  we  overcome  the  divisive  infla- 
ences  of  local  and  individual  selfishness  under  ten  thousand 
forms,  tending  to  render  all  effort  for  liberal  learning  abortive 
in  the  new  States,  by  dividing  among  a  multitude  of  starve^ng 
institutions  resources  which,  if  properly  combined,  would  be 
inadequate  to  make  a  few  respectable ;  and  wearing  out  the 
patience  of  those  who  in  the  older  States  love  the  cause,  by  a 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  conflicting  claims,  at  once  ridicu* 
lous  and  intolerable  7  How,  in  circumstances  such  as  these, 
shall  we  concentrate  the  efforts  of  all  who  love  the  cause 
upon  a  suitable  number  of  institutions  wisely  located,  and 
thus  secure  for  this  great  permanent  interest  the  wise  applica- 
tion of  sufficient  resources  ?  These  are  grave,  and,  I  confess, 
difficult  questions;  and  I  think  we  have  cause  for  hum- 
ble gratitude  to  God  that  there  are  some  among  us  who  have 
been  earnestly  engaged  for  several  years  past  in  the  attempt 
to  work  out  an  answer. 

In  part,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  clearly  indicated  in 
the  providence  of  God.  This  interest  will  not  again  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  such  particular  institutions  as  may  chance  to 
spring  up  in  the  new  States.  This  plan  has  been  tried,  and 
need  not  be  tried  again.  It  is  as  though  the  capitalists  of  our 
Eastern  cities  were  to  att^npt  to  build  all  the  railroads  which 
sectional  and  individual  selfishness  can  project  If  this  inter- 
est  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  sudi  individual  in- 
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stitQtions  as  may  wish  to  represent  themselTes  and  the  cause 
to  the  churches,  a  state  of  things  will  again  come  up  which 
neither  will  nor  ought  to  be  borne ;  and  there  will  be  an  end 
to  all  benefactions  to  the  cause  of  learning,  except  in  the  case 
of  institutions  long  established  and  of  settled  reputation. 
The  founding  of  such  institutions  on  any  liberal  scale  in  the 
new  States  will  be  deferred  to  the  distant  future,  if  it  be  not 
rendered  for  ever  impracticable. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  in  some  form  or 
offier  this  interest  vnU  come  under  ike  control  of  CLSSodated  effort. 
If  so,  the  power  of  association  will  be  applied  to  it  under 
one  of  two  forms ;  either  that  of  subjecting  our  literary 
institutions  to  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  or  else  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  their  infancy  by  a  voluntary  associ^ 
tion.  If  the  aid  of  a  purely  voluntary  association  is  resorted 
to,  it  will  only  be  a  temporary  arrangement^  designed  to  assist 
institutions  in  the  newly  settled  portions  of  the  country  in 
their  early  struggles  during  the  period  of  their  infancy  find 
their  weakness.  Such  an  association  may  be  expected  to 
exert  a  salutary  indirect  influence  by  granting  aid  only  to 
institutions  constructed  on  a  correct  and  satisfactory  )i>asis, 
and  wisely  conducted.  But  it  will  exercise  no  control ;  it 
will  in  no  manner  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  par- 
ticular institutions  which  it  aids.  It  will  leave  them  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  proper  Boards  of  Trust,  composed 
of  men  selected  on  account  of  their  known  piety,  ijitegrity, 
and  wisdom,  and  their  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian learning.  They  will  thus  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
on  the  same  broad  and  substantial  basis  as  the  leading  col- 
leges of  New  England.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that 
this  is  the  basis  of  all  the  colleges  aided  by  this  Society  except 
two,  and  those  two  are  chiefly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Cbrman  population. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  eeclesiastical  control 
18  resorted  to,  it  will  {»roduoe  an  important  change  in  the 
eonstUution  of  the  insHtuiums  themsdves.  The  appointing 
power,  with  all  its  consequences,  will  reside  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,  and  be  subjected  to  all  the  conflicting  influences 
and  fluctuations  to  which  tiiey  are  liable.    And  this  arrange- 
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ment,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  period  of  infiutcy,  when 
it  might  be  comparativelj  harmless^  will  be  the  more  tenai* 
ciously  adhered  to  the  &Tther  thej  are  advanced  in  strongth 
and  maturity:  The  direct  control  of  ecelesiagtical  bodies  over 
our  seminaries  of  learning  will  thus  become  a  permanent 
social  element 

Between  these  two  widely  different  systems,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  called  and  necessitated  to  make  onr  choioe.  In  the 
absence  or  the  inei&ci^ney  of  4  volnntary  assooiattoa  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  onr  colleges  in  their  infancy,  I  can  have  no 
donbt  that  the  higher  seminaiies  in  the  new  States  will  ML 
chiefly  under  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
the  different  religious  denominations.  The  power  of  code-. 
siastical  bodies  in  some  of  the  new  States  of  the  West  is 
very  great, — greater  than  one  unacquainted  with  the  case  can 
well  understand.  As  a  means  of  breaking  the  force  of  local 
passions,  interests,  and  prejudices,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  in  existence.  There  are  certainly  in  the  West,  eccle- 
siastical bodies  which  possess  a  power  of  concentrating  the 
activity  of  the  people  upon  a  given  enterprise, — all  local  con- 
siderations to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, — ^not  at  all  in- 
ferior to  thftt  possessed  by  the  State  itself.  When,  therefore, 
individuals  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  learning,  but 
find  no  means  at  hand  of  overcoming  that  local  egotism, 
which  is*  the  great  obstacle  to  success  in  an  enterprise  for 
prompting  it,  nothing  is  so  natural  as  to  commit  the  whole 
interest  to  a  power  believed  to  be  strong  enough  to  over* 
come  this  ob^ade,  and  secure  the  requisite  concert  enaction* 
And  the  power  ecclesiastical  is  erev  at  hand,  quite  ready  to 
assume  this  guardiantdiip  of  all  institutions  of  learning.  It  is 
accordingly  undeniable  that  in  the  whole  Northwest  educa- 
tional interests  wee  falling  greatly  under  ecclesiastical  control. 
And  it  seems  to  me  the  practical  question  really  presented  fat 
our  consideralfeioa'  ii,  whediet  we  will  prefer  to  sustain  and 
give  greatly  increased  effieiexKr^  to  such  a  society  as  we  have, 
or  to  hand  the  cause  of  l^^aming  over  to  be  controlled  by  die 
various  ecclesiastical  powers.  I  cannot  but  think  there  are 
reasons  of  great  cogency  why  the  latter  course  should  not  be 
adopted.' 
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It  wiU  strengAm  the  principle  of  sect^  lohick  is  every  where^ 
hU  especially  in  the  Weet^  already  too  strong.  No  proposition 
is  plainer  than  that  the  power  of  a  government  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  interests 
which  it  controls.  It  matters  not  how  free  the  forms  of  a 
goyernment  may  be,  or  how  completely  subjected  to  the 
popular  will, — ^if  its  administration  enters  into  those  details 
which  every  man  is  much  better  able  to  manage  for  himself 
it  will  be  tyrannical  and  highly  detrimental  to  national  pros* 
perity  and  private  happiness.  To  any  man  who  knows  the 
A  B  G  of  civil  liberty,  this  proposition  needs  no  proof.  And 
hence  no  government  which  retains  in  its  hands  the  control 
of  any  interest  which  belongs  not  appropriately  to  it,  can  fail 
to  be  just  so  far  tyrannical.  There  can,  for  example,  be  no 
full  enjoyment  of  freedom  in  any  nation  while  the  govern- 
ment refuses  to  give  up  religion  to  individual  conscience  and 
the  free  action  of  the  voluntary  principle.  In  every  state  the 
mightiest  blow  that  can  be  struck  for  freedom,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  voluntary  principle  in  religion. 

These  principles  are  just  as  applicable  to  ecclesiastical 
politics  as  to  civil.  Every  interest  which  is  surrendered  to  the 
ecclesiastical  power  strengthens  it;  and  whenever  an  ecclesi- 
astical power  controls  any  interest  which  belongs  not  right- 
fully to  it,  the  exercise  of  that  power  becomes  in  just  so  much 
injurious  to  the  wel&re  of  the  community.  What,  then,  is  the 
prqper  limitation  of  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  powers  in 
this  country  7  I  have  no  hope  of  so  answering  this  question  as 
to  secure  any  general  concurrence.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  very  last 
question  which  will  be  settled  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
Church  of  Ohri^  on  earth.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  sentiment 
may  meet  a  pretty  general  response,  that  at  the  present  time, 
certainly  in  the  Western  States^  ecelesiastical  powers  exercise 
more  than  a  rightful  sway — ^that  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on 
ecdesiastical  influences  &r  too  much,  and  on  individual  reli- 
gious activity  &r  too  little;  and  that  any  step  tending  to 
strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  forces  which  bear  sway,  would  be 
a  step  backwards.  If  there  are  any  to  whose  judgment  this 
statement  does  not  commend  itself^  I  do  not  feel  much  dis- 
posed to  argue  it  out;  I  would  rather  suggest  than  advocate. 
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It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  to  surrender  our  seminaries 
of  learning  to  ecclesiastical  control,  must  greatly  add  to  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  strengthen  the  principle 
of  sect  I  know  well  that  there  are  many  good  men  who  are 
not  prepared  for  this. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  tend  to  wfujst  the  spirit  of  Beet  into 
the  ministry^  and  into  individual  chara/cter, — ^This  follows  from 
what  has  just  been  said,  but  it  is  well  for  a  moment  to  con* 
template  it  particularly.  If  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  not  only 
send  us  our  ministers,  and  decide  for  us  in  reference  to  their 
orthodoxy,  but  control  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  pro- 
vide the  instructors  of  our  children,  and  manage  all  the  funds 
which  we  consecrate,  not  only  to  religion,  but  to  learning  alsot 
we  shall  come  at  last  to  regard  them  as  religious  essentials — 
as  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  religion  itself.  We  shall  never 
look  directly  upon  the  uncolored  and  unrefracted  light  of 
God's  truth  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Divine  Word  and  Spirit, 
but  always  more  or  less  bent  from  its  course,  «nd  discolored 
by  our  ecclesiastical  media ;  and  we  are  liable  to  reach  a  point 
where  we  shall  begin  to  regard  brethren,  not  in  our  ecclesias- 
tical connection,  as  hardly  in  the  fold  of  Christ,  or  at  leasts  as 
occupying  an  apartment  in  it  quite  distinct  from  ours,  and  80 
much  removed  from  us,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
Sun  of  Bighteousness  does  shine  upon  them. 

And  ministers  and  teachers  will  deeply  sympathize  in  this 
sectarian  tendency.  The  young  man  to  whom  God  has  given 
talents  of  a  high  order,  and  who  feels  himself  called  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  higher  walks  of  learning,  will  see  no  access  to 
the  station  where  he  feels  that  he  is  best  fitted  to  serve  God 
in  his  day  and  generation,  except  along  the  pathway  which 
his  own  sect  prescribes.  To  that  precise  standard  his  ideas 
must  be  conformed — within  those  prescribed  limits  all  his 
mental  activities  must  be  confined.  Against  the  man,  how- 
ever fervid  in  his  love  of  Christ,  whose  mind  is  imbued  with 
an  eclectic  spirit,  and  disdains  the  rigid  barriers  of  sect  in  his 
longing  for  a  wider  range  of  thought,  fellowship,  and  affection, 
the  high  places  of  influence  in  connection  with  our  system  of 
education  will  be  effectually  closed.  Can  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing in  this  age,  dispense  with  the  labors  of  such  minds?    Can 
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it  ever  enjoy  them  under  ecclesiastical  control  ?  It  seems  to 
me  these  questions  may  be  submitted  to  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  Christ,  without  one  word  of  comment.  The  sub* 
jecting  of  our  seminaries  of  learning  to  ecclesiastical  control 
will  strongly  tend  either  to  break  down  such  minds,  or  drive 
them  into  obscurity  and  inactivity. 

But  again,  9uch  an  arrangement  of  our  seminaries  of  learning 
UHnUd  deprive  them  of  the  affections  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  ecclesiastical  system  in  the  country  which  is  ap* 
proved  of  and  loved  by  more  than  a  minority  of  the  people. 
Every  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  country  is  looked  upon  with 
more  or  less  distrust  and  dislike  by  a  majority  even  of  the 
Christian  community.  With  the  great  first  principles  of  the 
religion  of  Christy  it  is  not  so.  Those  principles  do  command 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  assent  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation.  Are, 
then,  the  peculiarities  of  sects  important,  to  be  associated  in 
the  national  mind  either  with  systems  of  education  or  semina- 
ries of  learning?  It  seems  to  me  ^^ery  intelligent  candid 
man  must  answer  in  the  negative — and  that  his  negative  will 
only  be  so  much  the  more  emphatic  as  his  tastes  and  feelings 
are  more  religious.  It  is  the  spontaneous  dictate  of  right 
Christian  feeling  that  our  Colleges  ought  to  be  religious — 
that  otherwise  they  are  worthy  of  no  confidence  and  no  aid, 
but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  sectarian,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  they  become  such  they  lose  their  high  religious  character. 
Why,  then,  place  them  under  a  denominational  control?  By 
doing  so,  you  are,  as  has  been  shown,  in  great  danger  of  poi* 
soning  them  with  the  spirit  of  sect :  but  if  you  escape  this 
evil,  which  you  cau  hardly  hope  to  do,  you  detract  from 
that  universal  affection  which  they  ought,  one  and  all,  to  se- 
cure from  the  entire  people,  by  associating  them  with  de- 
nominational peculiarities,  whidh  are  always  distasteful  to  a 
majority  of  the  community.  Why  should  not  our  Colleges 
be  placed  simply  on  the  broad  religious  basis  of  a  common 
Christianity?  Why  must  that  respectable  portion  of  our 
population,  who  are  not  identified  with  any  religious  de- 
nomination, see  in  each  of  our  Colleges  the  representative  of 
some  sect,  instead  of  seeing  in  them  all  the  representatives 
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of  learning,  imbued  with  the  principles  of  our  glorious  oom« 
mon  Christianity  7  Why  not  let  all  men  see  that  to  the 
purely  denominational  conflicts  of  the  time,  our  Colleges  are 
not  in  any  way  partisans? 

Nor,  again,  can  it  be  denied  that  while  the  power  of  ec- 
clesiastical bodies,  applied  to  institutions  of  learning,  tends 
in  one  aspect  to  concentration,  and  consequent  efficiency,  in 
another,  it  produces  division^  and  consequent  feebleness.  If 
it  concentrates  the  activity  of  its  oivn  members  upon  &  given 
enterprise,  it  with  equal  certainty  multiplies  such  enterprises 
till  their  number  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  number  of  de- 
nominations. .  This  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  in  some 
portions  of  our  country  a  very  inconvenient  multiplication 
of  Colleges.  It  would  require  the  wealth  of  an  imperial 
treasury  to  make  them  all  respectable.  Thus,  as  applied  to 
a  whole  community ,  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  control  tends 
to  distract  and  divide  almost  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and 
renders  any  satis&ctory  success  in  our  educational  enterprises 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  be  attained. 

No  intelligent  mind  can  contemplate  the  distraction  of 
our  educational  resources  among  a  most  unreasonable  mul- 
tiplicity of  feeble  enterprises,  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow. 
And  yet  it  is  the  force  ecclesiastical  and  denominational, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  which  occasions  this  distraction, 
feebleness,  and  lamentable  waste  of  precious  resources.  De* 
nominationalism  is  even  more  powerful  on  the  great  scale 
to  divide,  than  it  is  within  its  own  narrow  limits  to  concen- 
trate. 

Nor  is  it  less  obvious  that  the  ecclesiastical  control  of 
our  seminaries  of  learning,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  ex* 
poses  them  to  the  very  evil,  to  avoid  which,  is  in  many 
minds  the  chief  reason  for  resorting  to  it — the  perversion  of 
funds  from  the  intentions  of  donors  and  founders.  We  surely 
want  no  instruction  in  this  age  on  the  liability  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  to  be  agitated  and  convulsed  by  violent  partisanship 
with  its  attendant  passions,  and  to  be  rudely  rent  asunder 
amid  such  convulsions. 

In  such  a  season  of  excitement,  where  the  majority  rather 
than  the  right  must  necessarily  govern,  is  it  reasonable  to  ex* 
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pect  that  the  wishes  of  a  donor,  perhaps  long  since  deceased, 
will  be  rigidly  respected,  and  his  intentions  carried  out  with 
scrupulous  exactness  ?  Must  not  any  fund,  to  whatever  object 
devoted,  the  control  of  which  &lls  amid  such  convulsions,  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  perverted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
from  the  design  of  the  donor?  And  have  we  any  methods  to 
propose  whereby  we  can  guard  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  against 
such  agitations  and  disruptions  in  the  future  ? 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  deprecate  subjecting  the  seminaries 
of  learning  in  our  new  settlements  to  ecclesiastical  control  as 
injurious  both  to  learning  and  religion,  and  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  many  excellent  men  are  prepared  to  respond  to 
this  sentiment.  To  such  men  I  would  then  say,  cherish  the 
Collegiate  Education  Society,  and  give  it  much  greater  efficien- 
cy than  it  has  ever  yet  attained  to.  All  over  the  West  there 
is  a  felt  need  of  applying  the  power  of  associated  effort  to  the 
founding  of  colleges.  And  if  the  voluntary  principle  does  not 
furnish  us  a  system  of  associated  effort  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  association  will  be  ap- 
pealed to,  and  not  in  vain.  The  friends  of  learning  will  sacri- 
fice a  part  of  their  freedom  for  an  increase  of  their  power.  I 
am  aware  that  some  of  my  hearers  may  consider  what  I  have 
admitted  respecting  the  efficiency  of  ecclesiastical  organization 
as  a  concession  of  the  whole  ground  in  controversy.  And  if 
there  were  no  other  method  of  bringing  the  power  of  associ- 
ated effort  to  bear,  so  it  would  be.  Better,  perhaps,  sectarian 
colleges  than  no  colleges.  But  experience,  after  all,  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  superior  efficacy  of  voluntary  over  ecclesias- 
tical associations.  It  stands  out  as  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid 
or  resisted,  that  the  great  leading  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
day,  those  which  in  efficiency  have  greatly  surpassed  all  others, 
are  controlled  by  strictly  voluntary  associations.  To  give 
over  our  colleges  to  ecclesiastical  control,  is  to  choose  a  less  effi- 
cient instrument  rather  than  one  more  efficient.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  tends  to  limit  rather  than  extend  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  it  will  only  consent  to  extend  it  under  a  feeling  of  neces- 
sity, and  then  with  reluctance.  Let  us  then  have  a  great  vol- 
untary association  on  truly  liberal  and  Christian  principles,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  learning,  and  its  power  will  exceed  that 
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of  any  ecclesiastical  arrangements ;  the  hearts  of  the  people 
will  go  with  it:  it  will  be  felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  na- 
tional character,  and  gather  around  it  a  host  of  the  most  en- 
lightened minds,  whose  influence  will  be  felt  along  our  whole 
frontier  in  rearing  up  the  institutions  of  learning  upon  the 
broadest  and  most  truly  Christian  principles. 

Such  an  association  we  have,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  inade- 
quacy of  its  means  to  the  great  and  noble  objects  which  in- 
vite its  care.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  may  be  room  for  a  doubt 
whether  it  is  comprehensive  enough  in  its  objects.  But  this 
is  a  point  I  do  not  design  to  discuss  on  this  occasion.  It  has 
labored  in  the  only  field  which  it  found  vacant  for  its  occu- 
pancy, and  that  field  is  a  noble  one,  worthy  of  vastly  greater 
resources  than  it  has  had  at  its  disposal.  Let  it  be  cherished 
as  a  means  of  representing  to  our  churches  and  our  people  the 
sacred  interests  of  Christian  learning  in  their  relations  to  our 
expanding  population.  Let  us  cherish  it  as  our  best  and  only 
safe  means  of  encouraging,  restraining  and  guiding  enterprises 
in  behalf  of  learning  at  the  West  which  may  need  our  co-ope- 
ration. Let  it  be  understood  through  this  Society,  that  while 
enterprises  originating  in  faction,  or  in  sectionals  selfishness, 
or  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  wild  and  reckless  experimenting, 
will  have  little  chance  of  distant  aid,  all  institutions,  wisely 
planned,  wisely  located,  and  conducted  on  truly  Christian 
principles,  shall  receive  such  ready  and  liberal  assistance  from, 
the  friends  of  learning  in  the  older  States  as  will  render  them 
respectable,  efQcient,  and  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located. 

Let  this  Society  be  conducted  with  that  far-reaching  fore- 
thought, that  just  appreciation  of  first  principles,  and  that 
willingness  patiently  to  wait  their  operation,  which  were  at 
once  the  characteristics  and  the  glory  of  the  fathers  of  New 
England.  There  is  a  dangerous  tendency  of  the  popular  mind 
among  us  to  prefer  immediate  results  to  those  which  are  re- 
mote and  ultimate,  however  important  the  latter  may  be.  It 
does  not  so  well  suit  the  spirit  of  this  age  to  labor  in  plough- 
ing the  field  and  sowing  the  seeds,  from  which,  it  is  presumed, 
the  harvests  will  chiefly  be  gathered  by  men  of  coming  gener- 
ations.   This  spirit  will  not  do  for  men  who  are  to  plant  the 
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institutions  of  learning  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  nor 
for  those  who  are  to  encourage  and  sustain  them  in  the  work. 
They  must  plant  the  acorn  in  cheerful  hope,  and  patiently 
wait  for  the  oak  to  grow  under  the  combined  influence  of 
moisture,  and  sunshine,  and  time.  Only  when  it  shall  have 
experienced  a  hundred  springs,  and  a  hundred  autumns,  can 
that  oak  put  on  its  proper  majesty  and  dignity.  Its  full 
maturity  they  can  never  hope  to  see.  Its  venerable  shadow 
will  rest  on  their  graves — ^but  society  dies  not — posterity  will 
be  there ;  that  oak  will  afford  delightful  shade  to  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  children's  children. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  look  to  the  distant  future 
for  the  fruit  of  this  Society's  labors.  True,  its  resources  have 
been  comparatively  small,  and  its  difficulties  many,  but  its 
results  are  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  It  found  at 
the  commencement  of  its  career  the  cause  it  was  intended  to 
advocate  on  the  very  brink  of  utter  ruin.  A  group  of  insti- 
tutions which  had  cost  years  of  labor,  and  much  treasure,  and 
in  which  great  confidence  of  wide-spread  and  lasting  useful- 
ness had  been  reposed,  embarrassed  by  oppressive  debts,  and 
crippled  by  very  scanty  resources,  regarded  by  the  Christian 
community  with  a  feeling  nearly  bordering  on  disgust,  ex- 
cluded for  the  most  part  from  further  appeals  to  the  churches 
by  an  obstinate  prejudication  of  the  case  which  could  scarcely 
tolerate  any  farther  argument  in  their  behalf.  I  need  not 
state  here  the  causes  of  this  disgust  and  prejudication.  They 
have  been  met  and  overcome.  The  cause  of  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation has  been  advocated  in  our  churches  as  it  had  not  been 
for  a  century.  This  day's  assembling  is  proof  that  the  claims 
of  Collegiate  and  Theological  education  in  our  new  settle- 
ments are  again  feirly  before  the  churches.  They  have  a  share 
in  their  interests  and  their  affections.  The  institutions,  for  the 
immediate  benefit  of  which  the  Society  was  organized,  have 
been  relieved  from  their  debts  and  embarrassments,  and 
placed  in  circumstances  of  greatly  increased  efficiency  and 
usefulness.  Valuable  collections  of  books,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  instruction,  courses  of  study,  and  systems  of  dis- 
cipline, which  were  the  result  of  years  pf  experience;  valuable 
buildings  and  sites,  around  which  have  clustered  for  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  tbe  hopes  of  the  pious,  and  the  sacred  associa- 
tions of  Christian  learning,  have  been  saved  from  being  lost 
to  the  cause.  Two  of  these  have  already  attained  to  such  a 
footing  of  independence  as  no  longer  to  need  the  aid  of  the 
Society.  The  three  remaining  of  the  original  five  are  far 
advanced  toward  a  similar  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  other  institutions,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Society,  have  sprung  up  in  regions  widely  remote 
from  each  other,  and  are  rapidly  rising  to  influence  and  use- 
fulness, and  promising  to  be  permanent  blessings  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located.  If  these  results  seem 
small,  it  must  be  to  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  appreciate 
them.  They  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  appear  small  to  those 
who  review  what  we  are  now  doing,  in  the  light  of  coming 
ages. 

I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  among  all  the  benevo- 
lent associations  that  adorn  and  bless  our  country,  there  is  not 
one  which  has  for  its  foundation  a  grander  conception  than 
this.  There  is  in  modern  times  but  one  race  of  men  which 
has  yet  shown  any  power  of  transplanting  civilization  to  the 
wilderness.  That  one  is  the  race  which  builds  the  church  and 
the  school-house  simultaneously  with  the  emigrant's  cabin, 
and  founds  its  halls  of  learning  within  hearing  of  the  wood- 
man's axe,  and  the  huntsman's  rifle.  This  is  the  central  idea 
of  our  national  history.  It  is  to  the  power  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple, that  we  owe  the  triumphal  march  of  our  civilization 
from  ocean  to  ocean ;  and  it  is  such  a  spectacle  as  the  world 
never  saw  before.  This  great  principle  is  fitly  represented  by 
this  Society.  Our  object  is  to  found  and  to  build  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ever-receding  wilderness,  institutions  which  are 
to  bless  the  present,  and  shed  an  ever-increasing  light  on 
coming  generations,  to  make  the  influence  of  learning,  sancti- 
fied by  the  Christian  faith,  co-extensive  with  our  population, 
and  our  national  domain.  Surely  this  is  a  conception  to 
which  Americans  ought  to  respond.  It  is  an  organization  not 
less  adapted  to  the  great  and  peculiar  ends  of  our  national 
existence,  than  the  legion  was  to  the  destiny  of  Bome.  For 
as  certainly  as  Rome  was  called  to  conquer  the  world  by  her 
arms,  so  certainly  we  are  called  to  conquer  it  by  knowledge, 
and  the  religion  of  Christ. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

COKNEOTED  WITH  THE  TENTH  ANNIVEKSAEY  OF  THE  SOOIETT 
FOB  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  South  Church,  in  the 
City  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  October, 
1853,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
the  Eev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  took 
the  Chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  Eev. 
Joseph  H.  Towne  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
were  read.    Adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock. 

7  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Consulting  Committee  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report,  as  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  continued  during  the  session. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9  o'olodk. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  reading 
of  the  Annual  Eeport  was  resumed  and  finished,  and  after 
discussion  and  emendation,  adopted  as  the  Beport  of  the 
Board. 

The  Treasurer's  Report,  audited  by  J.  B.  Pinneo,  Esq., 
was  presented  and  referred  to  Henry  White,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eddy. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Towne  for  his  Disoouise  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
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delivered  in  the  Central  Chnrch,  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  a 
copy  requested  for  publication. 

.  The  discourse  was  founded  upon  2  Cor.  xiL  14,  last  clause : 
^^For  the  children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  hat  the 
parents  for  the  children  :^^ 

The  preacher  said  he  was  *here  to  plead  for  posterity.  His  aim  was 
to  show  the  relation  of  colleges  to  those  agencies  on  which  we  must 
chiefly  rely  under  God  for  the  formation  and  diffosion  of  an  enlightened 
puhlic  sentiment.  As  preliminary  to  his  main  point,  he  showed  tJ^at  the 
permanence  of  the  free  institutions  of  this  country  is  conditioned  on 
the  ditfusion  of  such  a  sentiment.  After  alluding  to  certain  qualities  or 
features  of  our  institutions,  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  perpetuity,  his 
remarks  on  this  point  were  substantially  as  follows : 

But  while  there  is  so  much  in  the  mechanism  of  our  institutions  &Yor- 
able  to  their  perpetuity,  the  conviction  cannot  be  too  deeply  engraved  on 
our  minds,  that  the  fate  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
public  sentiment  that  shall  pervade  the  nation.  European  governments 
are  powers  in  themselves.  They  do  not  ask  the  people  leave  to  be — and 
if  the  populace  are  ignorant,  the  more  fit  are  tiiey  for  slaves.  But  the 
American  government  is  not  so  much  a  power  as  an  agent.  This  is  its 
peculiarity.  It  is  the  servant  of  the  popular  will.  The  force  that  actuates, 
directs,  controls,  moulds  it,  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  society.    If  there  be  not 

Sublio  virtue  enough  in  society  to  regulate  the  machinery,  it  must  run 
own.  There  must  be  a  sentiment  combining,  if  you  analyze  it,  an  en- 
lightened love  of  country,  an  enlightened  attachment  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  libertv,  an  enlightened  conviction  of  the  value 
of  our  Union,  and  above  all,  a  deep  religious  feeling — ^a  reverence  for  the 
Qod  of  our  fathers,  as  the  source  of  all  political  power,  as  the  Ruler  of 
nations,  whose  will  is  above  all  human  enactments,  and  the  only  supreme 
law.  This  must  be  the  sentiment  of  our  land — ^the  national  sentiment — 
beLonging  to  no  one  party  exclusively,  but  diffused  among  all — confined  to 
no  one  locality,  but  underlying  American  society,  ready  upon  an  emergency 
to  sacrifice  party  considerations,  and  sectional  prejudices  upon  tlie  altar  of 
freedom.  With  such  a  sentiment  permeating,  like  the  currents  of  life, 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  of  society,  no  institutions  are  so  durable — 
none  so  efficient  as  our  own.  Without  it,  none  so  weak,  none  whose  de- 
struction is  so  sure.  It  is  their  soul,  their  breath,  or  rather  it  is  the  atmos- 
phere, which  supplies  them  with  vital  air.  Poison  the  atmosphere  that 
wraps  us  about,  and  we  die.  Let  public  sentiment  in  this  country  become 
generally  corrupt — let  love  of  country  die  out  of  it — ^let  religious  reverence 
and  the  principle  of  conscience  die  out  of  it,  and  these  glorious  fabrics, 
reared  by  the  wisdom,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  would 
instandy  fall  in  pieces,  and  be  blown  away  like  dust  before  the  whirlwinds 
of  anarchy  and  faction. 

Among  the  agencies  on  which  we  must  rely  for  the  formation  of  this 
sentiment,  the  preacher  specified:  Ist,  The  Common  School;  2d.  Pure 
Literature ;  8d.  The  Press ;  and  4th.  The  Pulpit 

After  illustrating  these  several  agencies,  and  showing  the  part  they 
play  in  forming  ^e  public  sentiment,  the  preacher  proposed  the  question. 
What  is  the  relation  of  colleges  to  these  agencies? 

He  then  proved  conclusively  that  the  college  is  related  to  them 
as  a  foontiun  to  the  stream  that  runs  from  it— as  a  central  Inminaij  to 
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the  satellite  that  circles  about  it,  as  the  fonndation  to  the  saperstrnctoFe 
of  the  social  edifice.  The  college,  indeed,  is  the  grand  reservoir,  from 
which  flow  those  educational  influences  which  are  to  form  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  people.  He  then  showed  how  these  institntions  were 
viewed  by  our  pious  ancestors;  and  asked  if  they  were- wrong  in  attach- 
ing importance  to  them  as  fundamental  to  American  civilization.  *^If  we 
wfll  institute  comparison,"  said  the  preacher,  "  between  things  that  are 
alike  indispensable,  which  shall  we  esteem  the  more  important,  the  water 
that  sparkles  in  the  goblet  to  refresh  the  parched  lips,  or  the  spring  by  tiie 
hill-side,  from  which  it  is  drawn  ?  Whicli  is  the  more  important,  the 
fruit  which  is  gathered  for  your  table  to-day,  or  that  tree  that  yields  t^e 
annual  supply,  and  will  bear  fruit  for  posterity?  Which  is  the  more  im- 
portant, the  cloud  that  floats  over  the  village,  and  distil^  its  fertilizing 
dews  upon  a  few  acres  of  soil,  or  the  ocean  from  which  for  ages  con- 
tinue to  come  forth  those  vapory  treasures  that  irrigate  the  landscapes  of 
a  continent? 

The  preacher  then  proceeded  with  great  force  to  urge  the  claims  of 
the  Society. 

The  Select  Committee  (Eev.  0.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Chair- 
man), to  whom  was  referred,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the 
subject  of  Scholarships  and  Endowments,  and  who  were  also 
instructed  to  confer  with  the  American  and  Central  Education 
Societies,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  practicable  for  these  So- 
cieties to  co-operate  with  this  Society  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  Education  in  our  public  institutions  of  learning,  and  if  so, 
what  arrangement  can  be  entered  into  which  will  be  mutually 
satisfactory  ;  reported  in  part,  and  their  report  was  laid  over 
for  further  consideration. 

Eenewed  applications  for  aid  were  received  from  all  the 
Institutions  aided  last  year,  except  the  Collegiate  Department 
of  Tualatin  AcademyJ  Oregon.*  These  applications  were 
read,  and  Henry  White,  Esq.,  Eev.E.  Davis,  D.D.,  and  William 
Ropes,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  a  schedule  of  appropriations  for 
the  ensuing  year.     Adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  two  o'clock, 

P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Eev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  on  the  application  for 
aid  from  Heidelberg  College  at  Tiffin,  Ohio ;  reported,  that  he 
had  visited  the  Institution,  and  proceeded  to  give  the  results 

♦  See  p.  6. 
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of  his  investigations.  His  report  was  laid  over  for  fiirther 
oonsideration. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported,  and  the  follow- 
ing sums  were  voted  to  the  several  Institutions,  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  viz. — ^to  Wabash  Cdlege  $1,500,  to  be  increased  by 
$260  if  the  receipts  of  the  Society  admit.  To  Illinois  College 
$1,250 ;  to  Marietta  College  |1,000 ;  to  Beloit  College  $1*750; 
to  Iowa  College  $1,000,  to  be  increased  by  $200  if  the  receipts 
admit ;  to  Knox  College  $750 ;  to  Wittenberg  College  $1,000 ; 
to  the  German  Evangelical  College  of  Missouri  $500,  to  be 
increased  by  $200  if  the  receipts  admit, 

The  consideration  of  Dr.  Bacon's  Beport  on  Heidelberg 
College  was  resumed,  the  report  adopted,  and  directed  to  be 
published  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Society.  (See  Appendix.)  In  view  of  this  Beport  it  was 
voted  that  $500  be  appropriated  to  Heidelberg  College,  pro- 
vided the  funds  of  the  Society  admit  of  it. 

The  Consulting  Committee  were  authorized  at  their  discre- 
tion, to  pay  during  the  ensuing  year  the  sum  of  $600  to  the 
Collegiate  Department  of  Tualatin  Academy,  Oregon. 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Scholarships,  &a, 
reported  in  full,  and  their  Beport  was  adopted,  and  directed  to 
be  published  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Society.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer,  B.  C.  Webster,  Esq.,  made  a  commendatory  report^ 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  account  had  been  kept.  Their 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Board  presented  to 
Mr.  Webster  for  his  services  as  Treasurer. 

A  letter  from  the  Eev.  J.  M.  Ellis  was  read,  resigning  his 
agency,  on  account  of  continued  ill  health.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  expressive  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Board  with  Mr. 
Ellis,  in  view  of  this  affliction,  and  their  thanks  for  his  devot- 
edness  and  his  praiseworthy  liberality  to  the  cause  in  connec- 
tion with  Prize  Essays. 

The  Consulting  Committee  were  authorized  to  secure  the 
publication  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges,  when- 
ever the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Award  should  be 
announced. 
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The  Ker.  A.  B.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Bey.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D., 
his  alternate.  It  was  voted  that  the  discourse  be  delivered  on 
the  Sabbath  Evening  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society. 

On  Wednesday  Evening  the  Anniversary  Exercises  were 
held  in  the  Union  Church.  The  Eev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  presided, 
and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy. 
An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Directors,  was  read 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  William  Eopes,  Esq.,  it  was 

Besolved^  That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now.been  presented^ 
be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Oonsnlting  Oom- 
mittee. 

Appropriate  and  eloquent  addresses  were  then  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Tuttle,  of  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  and  flie 
Rev.  J.  P.  Cleaveland,  D.  D.,  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Tnttle  stated,  that  when  the  idea  of  snch  a  society  was  first  sng- 
gested  he  was  a  stndent  of  Lane  Seminary,  having  gone  there  as  a  grada- 
ate  of  Marietta  College,  and  he  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  that  Great 
Oonvention  of^  Western  Ministers,  which  met  in  Cincinnati  in  Jnne,  1842, 
and  in  immedfate  connection  with  which  the  idea  arose  that,  so  far  as  the 
West  is  concerned,  was  the  germ  of  the  Society. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  Marietta  CoUege,  like  others 
at  the  West,  was  passing  through  a  most  fiery  ordeal.  Its  founders  had 
borne  heavy  burdens  till  "  every  shoulder  was  peeled,"  and  its  Faculty, 
fhUy  accomplished  in  their  separate  departments,  were  willing  to  stay  by 
the  college  as  a  parent  by  a  darling  child.  Mr.  T,  said  he  could  never 
think  of  that  Faculty  but  with  the  most  profound  admiration  for  their 
steady  self-sacrifice,  and  tiie  Trustees,  too,  were  not  only  energetjc  business 
men,  but  men  of  faith.  He  trusted  he  would  be  pardoned  for  expatiating 
somewhat  zealously  on  their  virtues,  for  Marietta  College  was  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  could  never  but  with  a  loving  admiration  recall  the  names  of 
these  men,  when  he  thought  of  that  dark  period,  from  1842  to  1845,  when 
it  would  not  have  been  a  surprising  event  if  that  college  had  at  any 
moment  dashed  on  the  rocks. 

He  spoke  of  Marietta  because  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  its  struggles. 
Could  eye-witnesses  from  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  other  Western  colleges  be 
present,  they  would  testify  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  founding  of  such  institutions,  nor  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  with  which  their  faculties  met  these  difficulties.  At  this  period 
of  darkness,  that  might  almost  be  felt,  the  voice  of  Providence,  almost 
articulate,  was  heard  saying:  ^^Fear  ye  not;  stand  still  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God." 

Mr.  T.  went  on  to  speak  of  the  resources  of  this  country,  the  character  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  the  lamentable  want  of  a  living,  learned  and  pious 
ministry,  and  of  the  tme  remedies  for  this  great  want.    In  his  individoal 
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opinion,  next  to  home  religion,  like  that  of  Hannah,  Ennioe,  and  Dodd- 
ridge^s  mother,  and  those  great  refreshings  of  the  Ohnrch  at  large  such  as 
were  once  enjoyed  in  this  country,  the  great  means  of  fomishing  an  ade- 
quate ministry  to  the  West,  and  the  world,  is  fonnd  in  an  enlarged  system 
of  free  Christian  colleges,  out  of  which  may  be  selected  ambassadors  who 
shall  beseech  men  to  become  reconciled  to  God.  Thousands  were  rejoicing 
in  what  the  Society  had  done  and  was  now  doing,  and  he  would  say  to  its 
mends.  Let  your  motto  be  *' excelsior." 

Dr.  Cleaveland  remarked,  that  no  one  of  our  benevolent  organizations 
perhaps  encountered  at  the  outset  so  many  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  obiec- 
tiona  as  this  Society,  but  affirmed  that  all  known  objeoUons  are,  in  toeir 
actual  facts,  eammendations.    He  refuted  the  following : 

Objection  1.  ^^  It  costs  too  much."  3. ''  Western  colleges  do  not  give  a 
tA&rmtgh  education."  8.  "  They  do  not  produce  brUliant  and  pr^wnd 
scholars."  4.  '^  The  West  is  rich^  and  ought  not  to  tax  New  England  bene- 
volence." But  if  the  West  is  rich,  and  yet  indifTerent  to  her  dangers,  this  is 
the  very  reason  why  we  should  here  prevent  her  weallli  from  being  her 
ruin.  6.  ^^The  West  is  poor^n  debt---don't  pay  her  debts.  Let  her  go 
to  work  and  pay  her  debts  and  help  herself."  But  if  the  West  is  poon 
then  a  stem  necessity  is  laid  upon  us.  We  mmt  help  her,  or  look  on  and 
witness  her  moral  ruin.  6.  "  The  West  don't  wish  for  your  collegea— don|t 
aooept  of  them— don't  patronize  them."  Then  by  all  means  common  phi- 
lanthrophy  bids  us  teaon  her  what  her  real  wants  are.  Edmund  Burke 
somewhere  says  something  like  this:  ^^Get  a  man's  ear — ^ring  on  it  sounds 
that  he  dislikes,  words  that  disgust  him  at  first ;  keep  on  ringing  them, 
and  they  will  find  their  way  through  his  inner  being,  and  he  will  believe 
them  and  obey  them.  They  will  conquer  him  if  you  keep  on."  So  deal 
with  the  West,  and  the  result  is  sure. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  electioii  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

PBEsmsirr. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VIOE-PRESmSNTS. 

Rev.  N.  8.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  T. 

Rev.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esa.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAQDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  ZIRK,  "         " 

Rev.  HENRY  MANDEYILLE,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New-York  Oity. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

HENRY  C.  BO  WEN,  Esq.,  New-York  Oity. 

^     D.D.,:-      ■■  - 


Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Rev.  HENRY  G.  LUDLOW,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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DISBOrOBB. 

Rkv.  S.  H.  cox,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ret.  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  0.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  Oity. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,        «         « 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Oonn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.,  "  " 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,      « 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS,  "  " 

Rev.  E.  BEEOHER,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WILUAM  ROPES,  Esq.,  "        " 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAYIS,  D.  D.,  Westfleld,  Mass.  . 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  DANIEL  P.  NOYES,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,D.D.     "  " 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Jr.,  New-York  Oity. 

COBKESPONDINa  BBORBTAST. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  Oity. 

BEOOBDINO    8E0BETAKT. 

B.  0.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

TEBABTJBBB* 

MOSES  H.  BALDWIN,  Esq.,  New-York  Oity. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  American  Education  Society, 
the  Eev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  Eev.  A. 
Peters,  D.  D.,  Eev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  William  Eopes,  Esq., 
Eev.  J.  F.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  Eev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  a  similar  committee  from  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, with  a  view  of  framing  and  presenting  a  plan  of  union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  two  Societies. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  met,  and,  after  the  transaction 
of  some  business,  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
October,  1854. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THB 

SOOIETT   FOR  THE   PROMOTION   OF   COLLEGIATE   AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

AsnoLB  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Abt.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  saoh  manner,  and  so 
long  only,  as,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Sodety,  the  ezigen- 
oies  of  the  institutions  may  demand. 

Abt.  III.  There  shcdl  be  chosen  annuaUy  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to 
fill  its  own  yaoanoies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any 
vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  Piresident, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Abt.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  funds;  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall 
constitute  a  member  for  life. 

Abt.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Abt.  VI.  five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion  of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present 

Abt.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds;  to' investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  several  institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations);  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  Vni.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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As  the  Society  has  now  closed  the  tenth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  becomes  our  duty  once  more  to  gather  up  and  embodj 
the  results  of  its  operations.  .  While  these  results,  so  far  as 
they  stand  connected  with  the  year  now  closed,  are  small,  as 
compared  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  they  yet  furnish 
cheering  evidence  that  the  favor  of  God  still  rests  upon  the 
enterprise,  as  appears  from  increased  receipts,  a  deepening 
conviction  of  the  mtility  and  importance  of  the  work,  and  a 
growing  public  confidence  in  the  method  adopted  &>i  its  ac- 
complishment. 

Viewed  in  its  associated  capacity^  the  Society  is  not  only 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  age,  but  is 
developing  a  power  whieh  it  is  more  and  more  apparent  can 
be  applied  with  vast  effect  in  the  cause  of  Christian  learning. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  Society  at  its  com- 
mencement was  unique  in  its  character — ^no  other  existing 
organization  being  devoted  specifically  and  solely  to  a  similar 
work.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years,  however,  a  society 
had  been  in  operation,  whose  main  power  upon  the  world  has 
been  exerted  through  the  medium  of  educational  institutions. 
From  feeble  beginnings  its  influence  spread,  till,  in  the  height 
of  its  power,  it  could  boast  of  no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  colleges  scattered  over  the  civilized  world.  It  had 
been  in  existence  only  twenty-five  years  when  the  Council  of 
Trent,  at  the  bidding  of  Catholic  Europe,  was  called  for  the 
express  purpose  of  devising  means  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  As  the  question  in  respect  to  the  most  effica- 
cious measures  which  could  be  adopted  went  round  that  grave 
assembly,  an  eminent  member  saia :  ^'  Train  good  preachers, 
and  propagate  as  far  as  you  can  the  Society  of  Jesus."  And 
to  him  tney  agreed  '^  To  this  antagonist  influence  we  must 
go  for  an  answer  to  the  question  often  asked — ^How  it  happened 
that  the  onward  and  apparently  triumphant  advances  of  the 
Beformation  were  on  a  sudden  arrested,  and,  as  by  the  myste- 
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rions  fiat  of  fate,  the  dividing  line  was  fixed  between  tlie 
Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  of  Europe,  to  remain  till  now 
almost  precisely  where  it  was  drawn  thirty  years  after  Luther 
had  broken  with  Eome."* 

It  is  a  stirring  thought  that  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work 
we  are  fighting  over  the  battles  of  the  Reformation,  contend- 
ing with  the  same  antagonist  forces  on  a  new  and  vast  field, 
and  one,  too,  first  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Some  fifty  years  before  the  Mayflower  was  moored  in  the  bay 
of  Plymouth,  such  missionaries  might  have  been  seen  crossing 
the  water-shed  that  divides  the  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi,  with  their  bark  canoes  upon  their  shoul- 
ders ;  then  embarking  on  the  broad  Wisconsin,  and  finally 
floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  father  of  waters,  while  an  in- 
terminable wilderness  stretched  between  them  and  the  subse- 
quent home  of  the  Pilgrims.  That  wilderness  has  since 
aisappeared,  and  the  old  conflict  of  opposing  principles  is 
renewed.  In  our  associated  capacity,  in  connection  witn  kin- 
dred organizations,  we  meet  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  decide  the 
question,  "  whether  Protestant  evangeucal  Institutions  or  the 
institutions  and  influences  of  Rome  shall  cover  that  field,  and 
mould  the  forming  population."  In  this  conflict  we  must 
meet  institutions  with  institutions,  libraries  with  libraries,  pro- 
found scholars  with  those  equally  learned,  free  education  with 
abundant  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent ;  in  short, 
we  must  bring  the  power  of  associated  effort  to  bear  on  the 
creation  of  educational  influences  with  a  steadiness  and  a  scope 
all  over  our  vast  Western  domain  that  shall  put  to  shame  the 
movements  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  And  the"  work  has  been 
auspiciously  commenced.  We  cannot  here  give  the  facts  upon 
which  the  opinion  is  based ;  but,  from  some  recent  investiga- 
tions made,  we  are  persuaded  that  so  far  as  the  higher  institu- 
tions are  concerned,  the  single  cluster  aided  by  this  Society  has 
already,  and  is  destined  to  have,  more  power  over  American 
society,  than  all  the  institutions  of  a  similar  class  of  which 
Rome  can  boast  on  the  field  over  which  the  operations  of  this 
Association  extend. 


BKSULTS  OF  EXPBRIKNOB. 

Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  to  furnish  experience  of  great  value  to  the  Board 
for  the  future  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.    A  few  points  in 

*  PmitaiiB  and  JesnitB,  p.  24. 
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that  experience  will  accordingly  be  specified  Frequent  allu- 
sions have  been  made  in  former  reports  to  the  peculiar  exigency 
in  which  the  Society  had  its  origin,  and  which  placed  upon  its 
list  five  beneficiary  institutions.  Its  original  object  was  to 
afford  assistance  to  these  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  their 

Ex^uliar  exigencies  mightdemand  it,  and  by  an  early  vote  of  the 
irectors  the  aid  furnished  was  expressly  limited  to  the  sup* 
port  of  instructors,  and  the  purchase  of  libraries  and  appara- 
tus. These  five  institutions  at  the  time  comprised  almost  the 
entire  number  of  ietny  particular  prominence  between  the  east- 
em  limits  of  Ohio  and  the  western  wilderness,  which  had  been 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  churches  which  have 
sustained  the  Society.  But  the  influence  of  that  pecuniary 
revulsion  which  swept  with  such  desolating  power  over  almost 
every  good  enterprise  at  the  West,  and  wmch  brought  the  in- 
stitutions above  named  into  a  condition  that  greatly  impaired 
the  usefulness  of  all,  and  placed  in  peril  the  very  existence  of 
some,  finally  passed  away.  That  country  gradually  recovered 
its  energies,  and  its  growth  went  forwuxl  on  a  scale  never 
before  witnessed. 

This  created  new  demands  for  institutions  of  learning,  and 
brought  new  applications  for  aid.  With  regard  to  some  of 
these  the  Board  could  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
needed  and  deserved  assistance,  and  had  as  trulv  a  claim  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  friends  of  education  at  the  East  as  either 
of  the  five  in  whose  exigencies  the  Society  had  its  origin.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  Board  should  reject  applica- 
tions for  aid  from  such  institutions,  they  would  still  appjy  to 
the  churches,  either  in  a  separate  or  associate  capacity.  This 
would  inevitably  produce  conflict,  that  would  be  sure  to  defeat 
one  grand  end  aimed  at  in  the  organization  of  the  Society, 
viz.,  the  prevention  of  multiplied  and  conflicting  appeals  for 
the  same  general  object ;  and  it  might  even  utterly  defeat  the 
Society  in  its  attempts  to  secure  the  requisite  means  to  save 
from  ruin  the  five  institutions  originally  placed  upon  its  list^. 
Such  a  course  would  at  least  prevent  the  Society  from  entering 
one  of  the  most  inviting  fields  of  usefulness  ever  opened^  to 
Christian  and  philanthropic  effort.  One  institution  after 
another  has  consequently  been  added,  till  the  whole  number 
aided  has  swelled  to  eleven. 

Experience  has  also  thrown  light  on  another  point  It  is  a 
principle  maintained  by  the  Board,  and  freely  acquiesced  in 
by  the  colleges,  that  they  shall  cease  to  receive  aid  just  so  soon 
as  they  can  with  safety  rely  for  future  support  and  enlarge- 
ment upon  resources  gathered  from  their  own  fielda  But  it 
has  been  found  that  given  institations^  after  having  received 
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aid  a  certain  number  of  years,  are  enabled  to  say  that  the 
realization  of  a  definite  sum,  through  the  instramentality  of 
the  Society,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  endow- 
ment, would  bring  them  at  once  to  this  point  And  it  was  be- 
lieved that  in  this  way  greatly  increased  emoiency  could  be  given 
to  the  operations  of  the  Society,  as  much  larger  donations  than 
could  be  hoped  for  in  ordinary  collections  would  be  likely  to 
be  realized,  as  more  perfect  play  would  be  given  to  indiviaual 
preferences  for  given  institutions,  and  strong  motives  created 
by  the  hope  of  finishing  the  work  in  respect  to  them  by  one 
ffrand  movement  The  Directors  consequently  decided  at  their 
Sitti  annual  meeting  that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  for  sudi 
cases,  by  allowing  individual  institutions  unaer  the  direction 
of  the  Society,  and  in  co-operation  with  its  agents,  to  raise  a 
specified  sum  fixed  by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  and  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  endowment  No  iunds^  how- 
ever, are  in  any  case  applied  to  this  object  except  by  the  direc- 
tion or  consent  of  the  mdividual  donors. 

The  operation  of  this  system  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  in  a  high  degree  &vorable  and  efficient  While  it  modi- 
fies somewhat  the  policy  of  the  Society,  in  respect  to  endow- 
ments, as«originally  established  and  administered,  it  yet  divides 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  disbursements  for  this  object 
among  those  who  contribute  the  funds,  and  it  does  not  divest 
the  Society  of  those  salutary  checks  against  undue  reliance 
upon  Eastern  aid,  which  it  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the 
Board  to  create.  It  has,  from  the  first,  been  regarded  as  of 
fimdamental  importance,  to  make  the  impression  deep  and 
strong  upon  the  friends  of  the  institutions  aided,  that  the 
assistance  famished  by  the  Society  was  merely  otmfiary  to 
Western  effort ;  that  the  burden  must  be  chiefly  borne  by  the 
communities  for  whose  special  benefit  they  were  founded. 

The  Board  has  never  required  that  the  sums  thus  raised 
from  year  to  year  should  pass  through  the  treasury  of  the 
.Society,  although  it  has  been  made  obligatory  on  each  institu- 
tion receiving  them  to  furnish  a  complete  list,  with  the  names 
of  the  donors,  that  they  may  be  annually  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  receipts.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  the 
Society,  that  all  such  donations  should  appear  in  the  Trea* 
surer's  account,  as  it  is  by  this  that  the  success  of  its  operations 
in  most  cases  will  be  juaged.  If  these  donations  are  greatly 
increased  in  amount  by  reason  of  individual  interest  in  some 
particular  coll^^  and  the  agency  more  immediately  concerned 
in  securmg  them  happens  to  be  that  of  some  officer  of  the 
fiEkVored  institution,  still,  in  all  cases,  they  come  from  the  great 
&dd  which  the  Societj  is  oonstantl^  engaged  in  ooLtivating, 
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and  maj,  ibfirefiMre,  be  truly  classed  anKmg  the  isepolt^  of  its 
operationa, 

With  great  numbers,  however,  they  pass  for  nothing, 
unless  thejr  are  made  part  and  parcel  of  tne  Treasurer's  ao- 
count  They  read  annual  reports  of  benevolent  societies 
simply  as  thev  examine  ledgers.  It  matters  little  how  large  an 
amount  may  be  indirectly  reported  as  fairly  the  product  of  the 
general  movement^  the  paragraphs  which  diow  tois  are  passed 
over  unread,  and  tiie  figures,  covered  by  the  vouchers  of  the 
Treasurer,  instinctively  sought  out  as  embodying  the  entire 
results,  and  especially  in  afker  years,  when  retrospective  views 
are  taken,  all  such  indirect  results  are  sure  to  fidl  out  of  sight 
This  may  happen  &om  no  indisposition  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  Society,  but  &om  establishea  custom  among  benevolent 
organizations  ixx  reference  to  the  construction  of  their  annual 
reports. 

But  this  subject  has  a  stiU  wider  bearing.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  over  the  wide  field  covered  by  the  operations  of 
the  Societv  there  will  be  individuals  who  feel  a  special  interest 
in  particular  colleges,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  highest  success 
of  our  enterprise,  that  full  action  should  be  given  to  such 
sympathies.  During  the  last  ten  jrears  a  very  large  sum  has 
reached  the  several  institutions  aided,  as  private  donations, 
varying  in  amount  from  a  few  dollars  to  several  hundreds, 
and  designed  not  for  permanent  endowments,  but  for  im- 
mediate expenditure.  Of  these  sums,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Society  have  given  ino  intima- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  some  change  in  this  par- 
ticular is  demaiided  by  the  best  interests  of  the  Society ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  change  can  be  made  without  lessening 
essentially  the  motives  on  me  part  of  individuals  to  contribute 
to  particular  colleges,  and  without  detnment  in  the  long  run 
to  individual  institutions. 

The  Sod^  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  Western 
OoUeges  and  llieological  Seminaries.  It  raises  money  solely 
for  their  benefit  It  was  established  in  the  belief  that  by  act- 
ing as  the  organ  of  their  combined  interests  on  the  Eastern 
field,  it  could  provide  for  tibieir  individual  wants,  more  aooq[>t- 
ably  to  the  churches,  and  more  efficiently  thiui  t^ey  could 
themselves,  exposed,  aa  each  one  would  be,  to  the  conflict  of 
numerous  contemporaneous  if  not  rival  enterprises. 

The  Society  needs  the  aid  of  individual  sympathies,  just  as 
the  foreign  mission  cause  needs  the  aid  of  the  sympathies  which 
result  from  kindred  or  acquaintance  with  the  individual  mis- 
sionaries. These  sympathies  are  &e  Society's  capital,  without 
ihe  benefit  of  whicn  it  could  accomplish  comparatively  little. 
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While  on  tlie  one  hand  the  colleges  need  its  constantly  operat- 
ing agency,  the  Society  on  the  otner  hand  needs  the  sympathy 
of  inaiyiduals  resulting  fix)m  their  connection  or  acqxtaintanoe 
?nth  any  of  the  officers  of  these  colleges,  as  well  as  that 
which  has  its  origin  in  local  interests.  It  needs  also  all  the 
aid  which  it  can  consistently  derive  firom  the  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, zeal,  and  power  of  Western  coUege  officers  in  plead- 
ing the  general  cause  at  the  East  These  yarions  influences 
are  reciprocal  in  their  action,  and  cannot  be  separated  without 
serious  detriment  As  the  Society,  therefore,  nas  no  interesfs 
separate  from  those  of  the  cluster  of  institutions  which  it  aids, 
it  IS  for  the  advantage  of  each  and  every  college  to  give  to 
its  operations  the  greatest  possible  efficiency. 

And  even  if  every  dollar  contributed  especially  for  imme- 
diate expenditure,  as  the  result  of  special  interest  in  particular 
institutions,  were  committed  unconditionally  to  the  Society 
for  distribution,  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  lon^  run,  the 
interests  of  any  one  would  be  much  if  at  all  prejudiced ;  for 
eoxh  has  its  particular  friends,  and  if  their  special  donations 
should  all  be  committed  to  the  Society,  it  might  thus  largely 
add  to  its  dividends,  and  the  increased  share  realised  by  each 
might  not  in  the  end  differ  very  essentially  from  the  amount 
contributed  by  its  special  friends.  Moreover,  if  particular 
reasons  existed  against  putting  given  donations  into  common 
stock,  the  Board  would  feel  bound  to  regard  them,  whenever 
made  known.  Besides,  the  policy  of  the  Society  is  to  aid 
each  institution,  upon  its  list,  till  it  shall  be  able  to  rely  for 
friture  support  ana  advancement  upon  the  constantly  develop- 
ing resources  of  its  own  field.  Consequently,  if  the  increased 
share  realized  by  any  college  fix>m  year  to  year  fix>m  the  com- 
mon stock  of  special  contributions,  should  be  less  than  the 
amount  contributed  by  its  particular  friends,  a  full  equivalent 
might  be  furnished  before  it  should  be  dismissed  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Society.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  all  the 
agencies  employed,  and  all  the  influences  exerted,  not  only  by 
the  Society,  but  by  all  the  individual  institutions,  would  har- 
monize and  greatiy  strengthen  each  other,  and  their  combined 
results  might  be  so  exhibited  from  year  to  year  that  the  Society 
should  have  the  frdl  benefit  of  this  accumulated  influence.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  state,  that  during  the  last  year  not  less 
than  $5,000  went  from  the  Society's  field  to  different  institu- 
tions upon  its  list^  no  part  of  which  appears  in  the  Treasurer's 
account 
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IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  EARLY  POUNDING  OP  COLLEGES. 

Eapid,  however,  as  is  Western  development,  and  desirable 
as  it  is  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  the  friends  of 
education  in  the  new  States  should  assume  the  entire  support 
of  these  institutions,  some  time  must  elapse  in  each  case 
before  this  can  be  realized.  And  yet,  during  all  this  period, 
hj  means  of  such  annual  appropriations  as  the  Society  ftir- 
mshes,  they  may,  even  with  very  limited  endowments,  be 
kept  in  successful  operation,  and  thus,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  those  rising  communities,  their  moulding  influence  may  be 
felt  in  great  strength,  if  not  in  the  fulness  of  its  power.  It 
was  a  profound  remark  of  a  recent  advocate  of  the  Society : 
^^That  the  founding  and  nurturing  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  should  he  provided  for  in  the  very  infancy  of  society^  and 
it  must  he  attended  to  at  thai  period^  or  these  Seminaries  wiU  fail 
to  exercise  their  proper  influence  over  society  in  its  maturity.^  In 
his  opinion.  Harvard  and  Yale  owe  their  power  over  New 
England  opinion  and  character  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
**  rocked  in  its  cradle — ^that  they  are  vital  organs,  and  have 
performed  for  generations  the  most  dignified  and  important 
vital  functions." 

With  these  principles  in  view,  a  single  point  of  contrast 
between  the  original  settlers  of  New  England,  and  the  great 
mass  of  emigrants  who  throng  our  Western  States,  will  show 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which  the  Society 
is  engaged.  It  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority  that 
when  Harvard  College  was  founded  there  was  one  graduate 
of  Cambridge  University,  England,  to  every  200  or  250  of 
the  inhabitants  then  dwelling  in  the  few  villages  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  and  that  the  sons  of  Oxford  were 
not  few.  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  population  should 
found  colleges,  and  yet  Harvard  and  Yale  were  not  established 
without  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  contrast  presented  at  the  West. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  population  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Oregon  Territory, 
where  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society  are  located,  was 
4,881,384.  At  the  rate  of  one  to  every  260  of  this  popula- 
tion there  would  be  found  in  the  States  named  19,625  gradu- 
ates of  colleges.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  one  tenth 
of  this  number  could  now  be  foubd,  and  in  the  eariy  infancy 
of  these  Western  communities,  perhaps  not  the  fifHeth  part  of 
this  proportion  exists. 

We  speak  of  having  the  communities  in  which  the  several 
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institutions  are  located  bear  the  chief  burden  of  their  support; 
but  where  the  proportion  of  liberally  educated  men  is  so 
small,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  these  communities,  as  such^ 
will  so  appreciate  the  importance  of  colleges  as  to  assume  this 
burden,  it  must,  therefore,  be  borne  by  the  scattered  few  . 
who  have  either  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  or 
are  possessed  of  sufficient  general  mtelligence  to  place  a  proper 
value  upon  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  especially 
who  have  enlightened  views  in  reference  to  their  true  rela- 
tions to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

At  such  a  point,  then,  in  the  history  of  the  new  States,  a 
Society  like  this  mav  perform  a  most  blessed  work,  in  furnish- 
ing the  means  by  wnich  the  elevating  and  moulding  influences 
of  such  institutions  may  be  felt  upon  these  Western  com- 
munities, just  when  their  character  is  in  the  most  rapid  process 
of  formation.  The  simple  fact  that  they  have  unbounded  wealth 
and  unlimited  power  in  prospect^  only  adds  force  to  the  argu- 
ment for  furnishing  aid,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  l£at 
early  training  without  which  the  disastrous  perversion  of  these 
resources  when  possessed  would  be  inevitaole. 

It  would  be  in  the  face  of  all  experience,  to  expect  that 
at  those  early  stages,  they  would,  as  communities,  aaequately 
apply  this  training  to  themselves,  thrown  together  as  they  are, 
from  almost  every  nation  beneath  the  sun,  and  so  £eu:  as  vast 
multitudes  are  concerned,  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  those 
higher  wants  of  society  which  institutions  of  learning  are 
desimed  to  supply. 

The  Western  instructor,  surrounded  by  these  communi- 
ties, has  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  appliances  which  he 
can  use  with  the  highest  effect,  for  their  enlightenment  and 
elevation ;  but  then  he  looks  in  vain  to  those  whom  he  would 
benefit,  for  adequate  aid,  before  they  have  felt  the  influence  of 
his  training.  He  might  as  well  expect  an  effect  to  be  antece- 
dent to  its  cause.  If,  therefore,  he  is  left  single-handed  to  con- 
tend with  these  giant  forces,  he  is  ready  to  cry  out  in  very 
agony  for  hek).  A  presidejit  of  one  of  the  colleges,  for  whose 
benefit  the  Society  is  now  endeavoring  to  secure  a  definite 
amount,  in  a  recent  communication  says,  "  My  mind  is  con- 
stantiy  pressed  with  anxiety  about  our  Eastern  subscription, 
it  seems  as  though  I  could  not  be  called  away  fix)m  mv  work 
here  so  much  and  so  often ;  O I  that  some  of  the  ricn  good 
men  to  whom  this  thing  has  been  proposed,  would  carry  it 
through  I "  And  noble-hearted  instructors,  fix)m  Ohio  to 
Oregon,  are  ready  to  utter  similar  language.  Their  appeab 
for  aid  during  the  last  ten  years  have  come  before  this  Board 
in  such  numbers  and  such  variety  of  form,  and  have  been 
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characterized  by  such  earnestness  and  power  of  argument, 
that  our  own  minds  have  been  deeply  moved,  and  we  would 
gladly  so  echo  their  appeals,  that  resources  adequate  to  meet 
this  great  exigency,  should  at  once  be  poured  into  the  treasury 
•of  the  Society. 


SUMMARY  OP  RBOEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  by  the  last  Eeport,  "  after  the 
disbursements  of  'the  year,"  was  $646  17.  These  disburse- 
ments included  $1,000  for  the  Endowment  Fund  of  Marietta 
College,  and  $400  for  the  "  Lenox  Permanent  Scholarship " 
in  Wabash  College.  Amount  received  during  the  year, 
$20,931  17,  including  $4,800  68  raised  in  connection  with 
the  Central  Education  Societv,  and  $2,694  96  raised  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  Western  Education  Society.  This  was  done 
under  an  arrangement  exisfing  between  the  several  societies 
by  which,  in  certain  sections,  joint  collections  were  made 
under  the  agencies  of  this  Society,  and  divided  in  accordance 
with  principles  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  parties.  The 
entire  resources  of  the  year,  including  $47  98,  balances  of 
agents'  accounts,  were  $21,625  82. 

Disbursements  made  to  institutions,  including  balances 
subject  to  their  order,  viz. :  to  Marietta  CoUege,  $1,000 ;  to 
Wittenberg  College,  $1,000;  Wabash  College,  $1,500;  HH- 
nois  College,  $1,250;  Knox  College,  $750;  Beloit  College, 
$1,750,  together  with  $40  specifically  designated ;  Iowa  Col- 
lege, $1,000;  German  Evangelical  Mission  College,  $500; 
Collegiate  Department  of  Tualatin  Academy,  Oregon,  $600 ; 
Endowment  Fund  of  Marietta  College,  $1,000;  of  Illinois 
College,  $1,856 ;  of  Wabaah  College  (Carrington  Scholar- 
ship\  $250. 

Of  the  $2,694  96  raised  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Education  Society,  $700  were  disbursed  to  Colleges,  and  the 
balance,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  agency,  was  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  that  Society.  Of  the  $4,300  68  re- 
ceived from  collections  in  connection  with  the  Central  Edu- 
cation Society  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  $2,650  84,  includ-  . 
ing  $1,000  specifically  designated  by  Anson  G.  Phelps,  jr., 
were  retained  by  this  Society,  and  $1,650  84  paid  to  the  Cen- 
tral Education  Society. 

Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secretary,  compensation 
to  Treasurer  and  Mnancial  Agent,  office  rent,  fiiel,  postage, 
stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c.,  $1,764  51,  exclu- 
sive of  ^1  58  allowed  by  the  Central  Education  Society  for 
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agency  perfonned  by  the  Secretair.  Salary  of  other  agents, 
including  expenses  connected  with  their  agendee,  $2,986  21. 
Printing  Annual  Report,  Annual  Discourse^  Addresses,  and 
other  documents,  $415  08.  Balance  in  the  treasury  after 
meeting  all  the  liabilities  of  the  year,  $318  22. 


'.  AGENCIES. 

Not  a  few  changes  have  occurred  in  this  department,  which 
for  a  time  it  was  feared,  would  seriously  embarrass  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Society.  The  Eev.  Mason  Grosvenor  left  its 
service  four  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to  engage 
temporarily  in  the  business  of  instruction  at  Illinois  Col- 
lege. Under  his  faithful  labors,  the  receipts  from  his  field 
were  regularly  increasing,  and  for  eleven  months  they  exceed- 
ed by  some  hundreds  of  dollars,  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
twelve  months.  The  Eev.  Joseph  Emerson  after  having 
served  the  Society  with  great  acceptance  for  some  four  years, 
has  also  resigned  his  agency,  and  removed  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  has  been  compelled  by  ill- 
health,  to  relinquish  his  agency.  In  a  communication  received 
during  the  present  meeting  of  the  Board  he  says : 

Haviog  fbr  several  weeks  past  been  nnable  to  perform  any  service  for 
the  Society,  and  after  ample  medical  coDsaltation,  finding  no  evidence 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  preach  again,  certainly  for  some  time  to  oome,  I 
feel  it  advisable  to  send  you  a  resignation  of  my  agency  for  the  Society,  to 
be  occupied  by  some  one  who  may  have  better  health,  eflficiency,  and 
success.  And  I  desire  to  say  that  1  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the 
Society  with  increasing  conviction  of  its  vital  and  essential  connection 
with  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  for  the  West  and  for  the  world ; 
and  shall  never  cease  my  fervent  prayers  for  its  prosperity  in  aiding  the 
West  to  provide  its  own  ministry  on  its  own  ground ;  and  in  doing  that, 
giving  permanency,  security,  and,  in  a  short  time,  independence  to  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  action  in  that  vast  field  of  coming  conflict  that 
may  be  reached  by  its  efforts.    [See  p.  6.] 

The  Central  American  Education  Society,  also,  some  months 
since  appointed  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  now  performs 
all  agencies  in  its  behalf;  consequently  the  arrangement  which 
had  existed  for  some  four  years,  and  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  this  Society  made  joint  collections  for  the  two  organisations, 
was  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  on  the  16th  of  last 
August 

The  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell,  of  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  the  successor  of  Mr.  Emerson,  and  we  are 
happy  to  state  has  signified  his  acceptance  to  the  Board,  and 
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will  speedily  commence  his  labors.  The  Eev.  Dennis  Piatt, 
late  of  Binghamton,  K  Y.,  having  signified  his  willingness  to 
engage  temporarily,  at  least,  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  has 
been  appointed  agent  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Grrosvenor,  and  has 
•  already  entered  upon  the  work,  so  that  the  operations  of  the 
Society  will  go  forward  with  but  a  brief  interruption. 


PBBSENT  OONDinON  AND  WANTS  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  annual  financial  statements  and  applications  for  aid 
submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  various  institutions  aided, 
show  an  encouraging  advance,  not  only  in  respect  to  pecuni- 
ary resources,  but  other  elements  of  strength,  which  are  essen 
tial  to  their  perpetuity  and  the  extension  of  their  influence. 

Marietta  OoUege, 

In  the  last  Annual  Beport  it  was  stated  that  $13,740  20 
had  been  secured  towards  the  $18,000  which  the  Society  is 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  that  Institution,  on  the  condition 
that  whenever  this  amount  shall  have  been  realized,  that  col- 
lege will  relinquish  aU  further  claims  upon  the  Society.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  $500  had  been  pledged  by  an  individ- 
ual whenever  the  whole  amount  should  be  reafized,  making 
a  total  of  $14,240  20.  During  the  past  year,  besides  the  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $1,000,  an  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  above  amount  of  $1,000,  the  gift  of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  jr., 
Esq.,  of  New- York ;  and  the  Board  will  look  with  confidence 
to  the  firiends  of  Christian  education  to  supply  what  is  lacking 
of  the  $18,000  during  the  coming  year.  They  will  find  the 
highest  encouragement  to  do  this  thing  firom  the  following 
extract  from  a  communication  received  from  the  President  of 
the  Institution : 

I  am  reminded,  by  seeing  a  notice  of  the  meeting  of  your  Society  in 
"Worcester,  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  our  Institution  owes  it,  and  of 
our  obligation  not  to  permit  the  sentiment  to  die  by  neglecting  to  express 
it.  When  I  contrast  the  condition  of  Marietta  College  to-day  with  its 
state  when  your  noble  Society  wa^  organized — its  treasury  empty — its 
friends  discouraged— its  faculty  ready  to  flee  before  the  poverty  which 
was  coming  upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  What 
hath  God  wrought!  and  to  thank  Him  for  suggesting  to  the  minds  of  his 
servants  so  excellent  a  device  for  saving  our  missionary  institutions  at  the 
"West  from  bankruptcy  and  suspension,  if  not  from  absolute  wreck.  Tell 
the  patrons  of  your  Society  what  you  well  know  to  be  true,  that  the  few 
thousands  bestowed  during  the  last  ten  years  upon  Marietta  College 
through  its  instrumentality  has  smed  it  to  the  Clmrch,    The  effect  of  the 
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benefootion  bestowed  upon  it  by  your  Society  has  been  not  to  pauperise 
it,  but  to  waken  bope  and  stimulate  effort  in  its  friends. 

The  Faculty  are  now  able  to  pursue  their  appropriate  duties  witli  cheer- 
fWness,  not  indeed  with  all  their  wants  supplied,  but  with  a  degree  of 
comfort,  which,  contrasted  with  tbeir  former  necessities,  prompts  a  prayer 
ihat  the  Divine  blessing  may  continue  to  rest  upon  your  labors,  and  that 
your  Association  may  be  the  instrument  of  carrying  the  same  relief  to 
many  other  institutions  which  it  has  brought  to  ours. 

You  have  learned  from  the  Treasurer  our  pecuniary  condition,  and 
that  we  are  not  yet  quite  able  to  relinquisb  our  hold  upon  your  aid.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  increase  onr  indebtedness,  and  to  head  the  ship  once 
more  towards  the  rocks  from  which  we  have  made  so  narrow  an  escape. 

Our  prospects  at  the  West  are,  however,  brightening  in  every  req>ect 
in  the  amount  of  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  Institution,  and  in  the  number, 
character,  and  ability  of  its  supporters  and  friends. 

I  trust  that  in  another  year  we  may  be  able  to  sustain  onrselves.  May 
God  continue  to  prosper  yonr  work. 


niinois  College. 

In  the  montli  of  December  last  this  Institution  met  with  a 
very  serious  calamity  in  the  destruction  of  its  main  building 
by  fire.  The  college  had  just  been  favored  with  a  precious 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
fire  says : 

It  occurred  during  the  evening  of  that  very  day  upon  which  the  studies 
of  the  term  were  resumed,  before  many  of  the  students  had  returned  from 
vacation.  But  few  of  the  occupants  of  rooms  were  in  the  buildings  at  the 
time.  The  chapel,  containing  recitation  rooms,  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus  and  college  library  still  remains,  so  that  we  are  not  at  all  crip- 
pled as  to  means  of  instruction.  A  little  delay  was  rendered  necessary 
in  order  that  those  who  had  thus  been  driven  from  their  homes  might  find 
accommodations  elsewhere,  which  were  very  kindly  and  generously  ten- 
dered them  by  the  citizens  of  the  place.  After  that  the  exercises  of  the 
college  were  again  resumed,  and  now  go  on,  for  aught  I  know,  as  regu- 
larly and  as  prosperously  as  before. 

The  President  of  the  Institution,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time,  said : 

It  is  matter  to  me  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  last  scenes 
witnessed  in  the  college  were  those  of  fervent  prayer,  a^d  the  song  of 
"  New  Born  Souls."  rerhaps  another  revival  scene  of  equally  thrilling 
interest  has  not  occurred  in  the  Institution.  The  appeal  of  tlie  Gospel  was 
carried  in  the  fervor  of  youthful  earnestness  to  every  inmate  of  the  col- 
lege. How  the  work  of  God  among  us  is  to  be  affected  by  the  fire,  I  can- 
not tell.  The  Lord  will  direct.  It  is  indicated  with  cheering  probability 
that  this  seemingly  violent  measure  of  Providence  is  designed  to  throw 
as  off  from  the  system  of  crowding  students  into  secluded  monkish  col- 
lege buildings,  and  compel  us  to  disperse  them  among  the  families  of  the 
vicinity. 
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The  Trustees  have  determined  to  replace  the  building 
consumed  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  structure,  at  a  cost 
of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  public 
rooms.  The  inhabitants  of  Morgan  county,  where  the  college 
is  located,  have  been  appealed  to,  and  not  in  vain,  to  make 
up  the  loss.  One  individual  has  subscribed  $1,000  towards 
the  object,  and  some  others  $500 ;  and  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated by  the  friends  of  the  Institution  that  enough  will  be 
secured,  together  with  the  insurance  on  the  building  con- 
sumed, to  construct  an  edifice  of  great  value  to  the  college, 
and  that  wiU  be  an  ornament  to  the  place. 

The  special  effort  in  behalf  of  this  college,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting,  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  prosecuted  by  the  President  in  connection  with 
the  agents  of  the  Society.  The  sum  already  realized  is 
$1,856 ;  and  three  individuals  have  pledged  $1,000  each  on 
condition  that  twenty  in  all  will  agree  to  give  a  similar 
amount     The  President,  in  a  recent  letter,  says : 

It  seems  to  me  immensely  important  to  accomplish  that  Eastern  effort 
in  the  least  jHwibU  time. 

Wabash  College. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  are  doing  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  increase  its  means  of  usefulness  by  resources 
gathered  from  that  field.  Prof  Mills  was  appointed  to  solicit 
funds,  and  the  following  facts  taken  from  a  circular  issued  by 
him  will  be  of  permanent  value : 

History,  This  college  owes  its  origin  to  the  oonnsels  and  efforts  of  five 
Home  Missionaries^  who  early  selected  the  upper  Wabash  Valley  as  their 
field  of  labor.  The  preparatory  department  of  the  Institution  went  into 
operation  in  December,  1888,  with  twehe  students.  A  college  edifice  of 
106  feet  in  length,  48  feet  in  width,  and  four  stories  high,  was  erected  in 
1887-^88,  at  the  expense  of  about  $16,000.  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  September,  1888,  and  with  it  were  consumed  the  college  and 
societies'  libraries,  containing  about  8,500  volumes,  and  the  philosophical 
apparatus.  This  loss  occurring  at  a  period  of  great  commercial  embar- 
rassment, involved  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  loan  of  $8,000,  in  addition 
to  all  the  funds  that  could  be  obtained  by  voluntary  contribution.  The 
debt  thus  incurred  was  a  crushing  incubus  on  the  enterprise  for  eight 
years,  but  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  individuals,  the  means  of  liqui- 
dation were  furnished  the  Trustees,  and  in  1846  the  Institution  was  re- 
lieved from  this  pressure.  With  no  indebtedness  but  arrearages  to  the 
Faculty,  whose  shoulders  had  long  been  inured  to  such  burdens,  the  col- 
lege began  from  that  period  to  rise  from  its  depression.  Under  all  those 
adverse  influences  the  Institution  kept  on  its  way,  making  no  compromise 
with  popular  prejudice  against  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  course 
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of  study,  commending  its  mission  to  the  confidence  of  all,  regarded  by  the 
church  with  deep  and  increasing  interest,  and  by  the  community  as  an 
efficient  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  Popular  Education. 

Bemlts.  [See  p.  80.] 

Ee$(mrc€S.  The  permanent  endowments  amount  to  only  about  $18,000. 
The  other  sources  of  income  for  the  support  of  the  Faculty,  are  tuition, 
room-rent,  and  the  annual  stipend  received  from  the  "  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West."  The  limits 
hit  timely  aid  received  J^om  thu  Auoeustum  has  been  the  eaUation  of  the 
college;  for  without  this  assistance  the  Faculty  oould  not  have  been  sus- 
tained, nor  the  Institution  carried  through  the  period  of  its  greatest  em- 
barrassment. 

Prospects.  The  number  of  students  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  present  accommodations  are  emphatically  too  strait.  The  chapel 
is  literally  crowded,  and  the  recitation  rooms  are  insufficient  for  their 
appropriate  purpose.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  alternative  but  an 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  or  an  enlargement  of  its  accommodations. 

Plans.  Encouraged  by  the  indications  of  Providence  and  the  results 
already  reached,  the  Trustees  have  resolved  to  go  forward.  Desirous  to 
meet  promptly  and  efficiently  the  educational  wants  of  the  State  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  aod  place  the  Institution  under  their  charge  in  its 
proper  position,  they  have  established  a  normal  department,  with  special 
reference  to  the  education  of  teachers  for  Graded  schools.  To  cariy  out 
these  views,  and  meet  the  demand  for  additional  accommodations  for  stu- 
dents, both  individually  and  collectively,  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect 
two  buildings,  one  for  the  normal  school  and  preparatory  departments, 
aod  the  other  for  general  purposes,  including  chapel,  recitation  rooms, 
library,  society  halls,  cabinet,  laboratory,  chemical  and  philosophical  lecture- 
rooms.  This  provision  for  public  rooms  would  result  in  vacating  thir- 
teen rooms  hitherto  used  for  general  purposes,  which,  with  slight  altera- 
tion in  only  six  of  them,  would  all  be  ready  for  occupancy  as  dormitories, 
meeting  pressing  wants  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  a 
rent  equivalent  to  the  income  of  $3,900,  permanent  funds. 

Funds  Needed.  The  amount  necessary  for  this  ooject  is  estimated  at 
$15,000.  In  anticipation  of  these  wants,  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
&em  at  the  threshold  of  their  existence,  measuras  were  adopted  to  secure 
the  requisite  means,  which  have  resulted  in  obtaining  about  $7,000  in 
Indiana. 


Professor  Hovey,  in  a  recent  letter,  says : 

The  total  number  of  our  students  last  year  was  152.  The  present  term 
opens  with  about  125,  so  that  the  aggregate  for  the  year  will  probably  be 
greater  than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  our  college  library  is  a  little  over  4,000 ; 
in  the  Society  libraries  togetlier  about  2,i)00.  I  might  add  that  our  ener- 
gies have  been  devoted  somewhat  to  building.  We  have  a  good  building 
completed  for  the  preparatory  department  and  normal  school.  It  comprises 
a  large  room  for  public  uses,  and  three  good  recitation  rooms. 

We  have  the  foundation  laid  for  a  central  building  for  public  rooms, 
and  a  part  of  the  material  ready  for  the  superstructure,  and  some  five  or 
six  thousand  dollars  pledged  towards  its  erection.  To  the  amount  stated 
in  our  last  report  some  $8,000  have  been  added.  We  shall  find  it  hard 
work,  but  we  hope  to  get  the  building  up  next  summer. 
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Ktwx  College. 
The  President  of  the  Institution  writes: 

It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  ns  to  notify  your  Board  that  the 
college  is  no  longer  in  need  of  aid  fbom  yonr  treasury — aid  which  has 
enabled  ns  to  devote  our  energies  to  the  instruction  of  the  large  number 
of  young  people  who  resort  here,  and  without  which  we  must  have 
divided  our  efforts  between  teaching  and  soliciting  funds.  We  trust  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  be  enabled  by  a  stout  effort  for  endow- 
ment to  enable  the  college  to  go  on  and  meet  the  increasing  educational 
wants  of  the  community  without  leaning  on  your  treasury;  but  this  effort 
cannot  be  made  till  we  have  secured  our  main  building,  and  ascertained, 
as  we  shall  then  be  able  to  do,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  what  endowment, 
in  addition  to  present  means,  we  shall  require  to  place  us  above  the  fear 
of  bankruptcy. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  uncommon  prosperity  during  the  past  year. 
Our  students  in  the  oollegiate  department  are  gradually  increasing. 

A  generous  and  philanthropic  friend  has  recently  donated  to  the  col- 
lege eighteen  quarter  sections  of  land,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  future 
operations  of  the  college,  though  the  deed  of  conveyance  fixes  a  minimum 
price  which  will  prevent  an  immediate  sale  of  any  part  of  it.  The  donor 
is  the  Hon.  Chablss  Phelps,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  formerly  of  Vermont. 
His  donation  is  to  found  a  ^^ Phelps'  professorship  orprofessorships"  in  the 
college  for  the  purpose  of  edocating  youth  'in  Uhristian prtnciples  of 
humanity.  (mU-da^ery^  literature^  science^  and  morality,  based  on  the  attri- 
butes of  God.' 

We  are  endeavoring  to  do  something  for  a  library  apparatus  and 
cabinets  from  year  to  year ;  but  we  greatly  need  to  be  remembered  by 
some  munificent  friend  of  education  in  the  West.  May  we  not  hope, 
through  the  increased  attention  and  dis]X)8ition  to  such  charities,  which, 
doubtless,  in  large  part  through  the  agency  of  your  Society,  now  prevails 
among  Christian  philanthropists  in  this  country,  that  some  friend  of  liberal 
education  will  furnish  the  moral  light-houses  which  you  are  erecting, 
with  oil  in  the  shape  of  books  and  the  material  of  instruction.  Could  the 
men  of  wealth  see  the  avidity  with  which  a  new  book  is  seized  and  its 
contents  devoured  by  our  students— the  young  men  who  are  soon  to  teach 
the  religion  and  make  and  administer  the  laws  in  this  great  country — 
surely  they  would  count  it  wise  to  furnish  them  such  books  at  least  as 
may  guide  them  into  political  and  religious  truth.  Our  buildings  are 
now  all  full,  and  we  need  others.*  We  have  postponed  the  erection  of  our 
main  buildings  till  the  railroads,  now  located  through  our  village,  shall  be 
completed  and  bring  us  the  materials. 

Behit  CoUege, 
The  President  says : 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College,  I  hereby 
renew  their  application  to  your  Society  for  aid  in  sustaining  our  enterprise. 
Your  appropriations  during  the  past  year  have  been  gratefully  received, 
and  have  been  of  essential  service.    So  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen  our 
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necessities  for  the  year  to  come  will  be  as  great  as  in  the  last  year,  and  we 
trust  yonr  abihty  and  willingness  to  minister  to  onr  relief  wiU  be  no  less. 
Oar  reliable  means  from  other  sources  are  gradually  increasing,  bat  jast  at 
this  stage  of  the  enterprise  our  wants  also  increase  at  least  ^^pari  paasu." 
We  thank  God  and  our  Ohristian  friends  at  the  East  for  the  timely  ud  yoa 
have  rendered  us  thus  far  on  our  course.  We  must  still  for  a  time  stay 
ourselves  upon  the  same  support,  and  pray  earnestly  for  the  Divine  blessing 
to  attend  your  cause  so  essential  and  auxiliary  to  this  and  kindred  instita- 
tions  at  the  West. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  recent  meeting,  appointed  Mr.  Franklin 
W.  Fisk,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  Should  he  accept  this  appointment, 
the  expense  of  this  department  of  instruction  will  be  somewhat  increased, 
but  the  necessity  is  imperative  for  such  an  appointment. 

The  increased  expense  of  living  requires  that  provision  be  promptly 
made  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  faculty.  Such  a  measure  will  he 
necessary  both  to  retain  and  to  secure  the  services  of  such  men  as  the 
college  needs.  To  meet  this  necessitv,  and  to  increase  as  far  as  poaqi- 
ble  the  resources  of  the  Institution,  the  Board  resolved  upon  a  thorough 
canvassing  of  this  field,  during  the  coming  year,  to  secure  subscriptiona. 
For  this  an  Agent  must  be  employed.  Every  thing  is  promising  for  the 
success  of  such  an  event. 

The  library  of  the  college  remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  at  the 
time  of  onr  last  application,  and  the  demand  is  stronger  than  ever  for  a 
considerable  outlay  for  that  department.  A  donation  of  $200  has  just 
been  received  for  this  object,  but  it  will  come  far  short  of  supplying  pre- 
sent pressing  deficiencies.  We  have  need  also  of  addition  to  our  stock  of 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

louxiOoUege. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
renews  their  application  for  aid,  and  communicates  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

We  can  expect  little  increase  of  students  until  we  can  famish  them 
with  rooms  and  board.  Hundreds  of  dwellings  have  been  erected  in 
Davenport  during  the  year,  but  thousands  have  come  to  occupy  them. 

The  college  is  in  pressing  need  of  the  following  things : 

1.  A  building  partly  for  the  accommodation  of  students  and  partly  for 
recitations,  lectures,  &o. 

2.  A  boarding  establishment. 

8.  A  fund  for  pious  indigent  students  in  the  preparatory  department 
A  large  portion  of  our  pious  students  must  have  aid  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  course,  or  they  will  despair  of  obtaining  an  education. 

4.  Additions  to  the  library  and  apparatus. 

Our  instructors  are  toiling  hard  and  asking  little  pay,  while  others  of 
us  are  toiling  for  the  college,  and  bearing  many  of  its  incidental  expenses, 
without  return,  besides  contributing  to  its  funds. 

We  purpose  to  raise  in  Iowa,  during  the  present  year,  $5,000  through 
the  ministry,  if  possible,  but  shall  employ  an  agent  if  absolutely  necessary. 
Of  this  amount  $2,000  are  to  be  appropriated  to  scholarships  in  the  pre- 
paratory department,  a  part  of  the  balance  to  the  aid  of  indigent  young 
men  in  the  preparatory  department  for  the  current  year,  and  the  remain- 
der will  be  at  the  disposed  of  the  Trustees,  and  will  be  used  to  meet  in 
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part  some  of  the  wants  just  mentioned.  The  course  of  study  is  substantially 
the  same  that  is  pursued  in  our  best  institutions,  and  the  instruction  is 
thorough. 

It  is  due  to  your  Society  that  we  express  our  conviction  that  it  is  not 
the  least  important  among  the  benevolent  agencies  of  the  day.  The  insti- 
tutions of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  can  scarcely  be  able  to 
supply  those  States  with  ministers ;  and  the  vast  West  is  almost  wholly 
unprovided  for,  unless  the  pious  youth  of  the  West  are  educated  for  the 
ministry,  which  will  not  be  unless  our  Western  institutions  are  efficiently 
sustained.  Our  missionary  societies  will  be  crippled,  because  to  the  caUs 
of  the  destitute  at  home,  and  of  the  heathen  abroad,  so  few  will  respond, 
'  Here  am  I ;  send  me ;'  and  there  is  no  benevolent  enterprise  which  will 
not  be  in  a  measure  paralyzed.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  at  the  present 
juncture,  the  work  in  which  you  are  at  present  engaged  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Wittenberg  Oollege, 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
President: 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  last  year  was 
189,  of  which  78  are  professors  of  religion;  of  the  members  of  the  college 
classes  seven  eighths  are  hopefully  pious ;  and  of  the  whole  number  in  aJl 
departments  of  the  Institution  89  only  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
This  disproportion  of  theological  students  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  but  there 
are  indications  of  a  favorable  change,  and  we  are  now  receiving  some  very 
interesting  pious  youths,  the  sons  of  Europeans  (Germans),  who  are  the 
occasion  of  great  joy  and  hope  to  us.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  churches  will  exert  themselves  to  aid  such  young  men  in  the 
course  of  their  preparations,  their  number  will  be  greatly  increased.  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us  there  are  so  many  of  these  poor 
young  men  so  persevering  in  their  course  with  such  small  means  and  so 
little  encouragement  to  expect  beneficiary  aid.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  lack 
of  beneficiary  aid  renders  it  necessary  to  answer  discouragingly  the  appli- 
cation and  inquiries  of  many  young  men  who  seem  to  be  anxious  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  But  our  churches  in  the  West  are  beginning  to  wake  to 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  utter  need;  as  I  said,  there  is  hope  of  a 
^'  good  time  coming." 

German  Evangelical  Missouri  College. 

The  following  statement  of  facts  and  earnest  appeal  comes 
from  Eev.  L.  Nollau,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 

Our  Institution  has  been  blessed,  for  the  good  hand  of  God  has  been 
upon  us.  It  has  at  present  two  professors  and  one  teacher.  Professor 
Binner,  who  performed  the  first  part  of  the  year  almost  all  the  labor  of 
inatruction,  and  being  confined  to  bed  for  three  montlis,  he  taught  the 
students  who  were  gathered  round  his  bed.  Just  in  that  time  of  need  the 
Lord  blessed  our  endeavors  in  electing  the  second  Professor  for  the  Theo- 
logical Department,  the  Rev.  A.  Trion,  a  graduate  of  the  Theological  Ool- 
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lege  at  Basle,  being  highly  recommended  to  the  Board  by  the  President  of 
that  college;  and  we  feel  very  thankful  to  the  Lord  to  have  found  the  very 
man  we  wanted  for  our  Institntion.  He  commenced  his  labors  in  January. 

In  oar  last  report  we  stated  that  we  are  indebted  for  $1,800,  which  we 
were  in  the  hope  to  pay  olS  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Through  the  aasiai- 
ance  of  the  Lord  thep  are  paid  nato^  and  the  Grerman  churches  have  con- 
tiibuted  liberally.  AVe  have  also  finished  a  second  bnilding,  which  was  under 
contract  when  we  re])orted  in  October  last.  That  house  is  used  as  a  printing 
office,  printers^  lodging,  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  the  students,  &o.  Our 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Bigelow,  gave  a  donation  of  $500  to  the  ezpensea, 
which  amount  to  $1,050,  leaving  a  debt  of  $550.  About  $250  of  this 
sum  has  been  covered  by  the  profit  of  our  press,  so  that  there  remains 
the  sum  of  $300  still  unpaid.  Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  your 
Society  in  their  annual  report,  *•*'  that  a  suitable  amount  shall  be  kept  insured 
in  safe  offices  upon  the  building  owned  by  the  several  institutionfl  8m>- 
ported  by  your  Society,"  the  Board  has  insured  the  buildings  in  the  SL 
Louis  Insurance  Company  to  the  amount  of  $4,200. 

The  disbursements  and  necessities  for  the  current  year  are  estimated 
as  follows: 

Salaries:  Professor  Bimer,  $460;  Professor  Trion,  $800; 

Rev.  D.  Krohnke,  teacher  and  steward,  $250,       .     $1,000  00 
Board,  clothing,  wages,  books,  insurance,  food,  repairs,  &c.,  1,000  00 

Total, $2,000  00 

As  stated  in  our  last  report,  measures  were  taken  to  make  application 
for  a  Charter,  The  Bill  was  represented  to  tiie  State  Legislature  on  the 
8d  February,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Corporations ;  but 
this  Committee  has  not  reported  back.  The  Fathers  of  the  State  seem  to 
have  been  too  much  engaged  in  the  Pacific  Kailroad  Bill.  It  has  been 
the  lot  of  various  other  Bills. 

We  submit  a  copy  of  that  Bill  to  your  kind  consideration.  We  have 
composed  it  according  to  other  Bills  for  similar  institutions  which  formerly 
passed  at  the  Legislature;  and  we  were  advised  to  state  the  purpose  of 
the  Charter  comprehensive  and  fully,  but  not  with  minuteness  and  in 
detail ;  and  we  beg  your  advice  if  we  should  have  omitted  anv  essential 
article.  We  will  endeavor  to  interest  a  member  of  the  next  Le^alature 
in  our  cause,  and  we  doubt  not  at  all  the  Charter  will  be  granted.  We 
trust  in  the  Lord,  who  has  directed  us  to  your  benevolence,  yon  will  not 
draw  your  hand  from  our  Institution,  which  is  still  in  its  intancy,  because 
we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  Charter,  which  we  were  very  anxious  to 
oDtain. 

And  now  we  throw  ourselves  again  upon  the  generosity  and  benevolence 
of  your  Society,  renewing  our  application  for  further  aid.  We  have  to 
bring  up  this  year  the  salary  of  our  second  professor.  The  necessities  of 
our  college  amount  this  year  to  $2,000.  The  churches  are  partly  deeply 
interested  in  our  cause,  but  our  church  members  are  almost  aU  poor  and 
hard  laboring  people,  who  give  proportionally  more  than  many  rich 
people  do. 

it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  our  Institution,  for  the  emigration  is  increas- 
ing. The  field  is  krge  and  the  laborers  are  few;  but  we  have  not  the 
means,  and  both  our  hands  and  feet  are  tied. 

We  therefore  pray  you,  in  the  name  of  our  infant  Institution;  we 
pray  you,  in  the  name  of  our  conference;  we  pray  you,  in  the  name  of  our 
ohurches^  and  in  the  name  of  thousands  ana  thousands  <f  our  country 
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people,  who  will  depend  on  our  colleges  to  obtain  faitfifnl  ministers  of 
the  gospel  in  future ;  we  pray  ^  our  children,  whom  we  waat  to  train  up 
in  the  fear  of  Gk>d.  and  in  our  precious  faith,  while  we  are  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  wicked  blasphemers,  who  try  to  mislead  them  to  irreligion 
and  wickedness.  Yea,  we  proAj  you,  do  not  overtook  our  college  when 
you  make  your  appropriation;^  for  the  next  year;  and  as  you  see  that  the 
Lord  is  with  ue,  that  matters  look  well,  and  that  we  could  go  forward  if 
we  had  the  meane,  please  to  increase  if  possibU  our  appropriation. 


CoUegiate  Department  of  Tualatin  Academy. 

[The  following  communication,  from  the  Eev.  G.  H. 
Atlanson,  of  Oregon,  was  received  two  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Board,  but  is  here  inserted  as  essential  to  a 
complete  view  of  the  institutions  aided.  The  Consulting  Com- 
mittee voted  an  appropriation  of  $600,  see  p.  6. — Secretary.'] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Tualatin  Academy,  held  at  West 
Tualatin  Plains,  Oregon,  September  5th,  1863,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  apply  to  l£e  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West,  for  aid  to  the  amount  of  $600  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

In  renewing  our  application  to  your  Society  for  aid  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  same  reasons  may  be  urged  as  were  presented  to  you  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  at  Boston.  We  have  now  commenced  the  Oollegiate 
Department  of  this  institution.  A  professor  of  lauguages  and  general 
science  has  been  appointed,  and  has  arrived  in  this  territory,  and  entered 
upon  his  labors  with  a  small'  class.  Our  dependence  for  his  support  has 
been  and  must  still  be  upon  your  Society.  We  would  say  that  a  gentle- 
man in  New- York  City,  B.  W.  Bopes,  Esq.,  has  pledged  to  us  the  interest 
on  $600  for  ^Ye  years,  which  is  the  only  paying  fund  we  now  have.  The 
property  of  the  institution,  which  is  used  in  common  for  the  academy  and 
college  purposes,  consists  of  a  large  building,  not  yet  completed,  and  80  lots 
of  land  about  the  institution,  valued  and  sakble  at  from  $100  to  $150 
each.  Our  building  thus  far  has  cost  $7,600.  We  do  not  build  dormi- 
tories for  the  students,  believing  it  most  economical  to  have  their  entire 
boarding  arrangements  among  &e  families  that  are  gathering  about  us. 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  entire  school  is  from  forty 
to  sixty  per  term.  We  have  usually  two  teachers  besides  Professor  Marsh. 
Our  library  and  apparatus,  if  they  arrive  safe,  would  be  valued  here  at 
$2,000.  Our  convictions  of  the  importance  of  beginning  the  college  have 
increased  during  the  past  year.  We  are  so  far  from  colleges  that  we  must 
if  possible  have  one.  Our  young  men  are  growing  up  and  others  are  annuaUy 
coming  among  us  who  need  these  advantages,  and  whose  education  wiU 
greatly  bless  the  community  and  the  Ohurch  of  Ohrist.  It  has  been,  after 
serious  consultation  and  earnest  prayer,  that  we  have  begun  and  thus  far 
carried  on  our  institution.  Gk>d  has  smiled  upon  us  and  we  devote  all  to 
his  glory. 

We  shall  apply  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  Session,  for  additions  to 
our  college  charter,  with  an  appropriate  name.  Our  debts  amount  to  a 
thousand  dollars.  We  are  seouring"  money  from  the  people  here  to  pay 
these  and  finish  our  buildiDg.     We  einoerely  hope  you  will  &vonu>ly 
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regard  onr  applioation.    The  minds  of  young  men  are  beginning  to  torn 
to  our  InBtitntion  with  new  ideas  of  education. 

G.  H.  Atkinson,  Secretary. 


KELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  COLLEGES. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  communications  forwarded 
by  officers  of  different  colleges : 

lllinoie  College, — ^It  will  be  interesting  to  yonr  Directors  to  be  informed 
that  dnring  the  year  which  is  just  past,  the  Lord  has  in  great  mercy 
poured  out  his  spirit  upon  this  college,  and  thereby  greatly  refreshed  ns. 
It  was  a  gracious  visitation  long  hoped  for — ^I  think  I  may  say  long  prayed 
for.  In  l^towing  upon  us  his  blessing,  God  evidently  employed  as  leading 
instramentalities  the  prayers  and  fiuthful  exhortations  of  a  few  pious  stu- 
dents. It  bore  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  a  work  of  God.  Prayer 
was  offered  continually ;  places  of  religious  assembly  were  thronged  with 
eager  and  earnest  worshippers;  backsliders  were  reclaimed,  and  with 
hnmble  confession  began  to  do  their  first  works;  it  was  evidently  a  work 
of  conviction  of  sin — a  movement  in  men^s  moral  nature ;  and  we  are 
permitted  to  hope  that  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  hopeful  young  men  were 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Those  who  were  before  known  as 
Christian  disciples  were  greatly  quickened  and  strengthened,  several  who 
were  before  doubting  and  undecided  were  induced  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  And  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  among  the  results 
of  the  blessed  work  will  be  the  raising  up  of  a  considerable  number  of 
ministers  of  Christ,  whose  labors  may  bless  the  church,  and  bring  many 
sinners  to  the  Cross  in  coming  years.  To  God  be  all  the  glory ;  to  us  cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding  all  our  nnworthiness,  there  has  been  great  joy.  I 
feel  tnat  this  blessed  work  was  largely  owing  under  God  to  the  steady 
fiuthfulness  of  a  few  young  men  in  college.  We  have  had  for  some  years 
past  a  few  choice  spirits,  and  this  year  there  have  been  some  valuable 
accessions  to  their  ranks.  One  of  the  most  obvious  inferences  from  this 
gracious  visitation  is  that  the  chnrch  should  not  neglect  to  retain  and 
encourage,  with  liberal  assistance,  if  need  be,  pious  young  men  in  all  our 
colleges. 

Wittenberg  College, — ^We  were  favored  with  a  season  of  especial  grace 
during  the  last  winter,  which  resulted  in  some  conversions  and  additions 
also  to  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministrv.  The  case  of  one  young 
man  is  peculiarly  interesting.  He  spent  his  early  life  on  the  sea,  and  left 
his  home  so  early  that  when  he  came  here,  at  the  age  of  about  18,  he 
seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  is 
now  a  very  devoted  man,  and  will  study  for  the  ministry.  He  is  a  lovely 
and  talented  young  man.  We  have  seven  regular  teachers  in  the  Institu- 
tion, all  hopeftilly  pious,  and  some  of  them  noted  for  their  devotedness  and 
self-denial.  IndecMJ,  but  for  this  our  Institution  would  hardly  have  been 
established. 

Wdbaeh  College, — ^We  have  not  the  privilege  as  heretofore  of  reporting 
a  revival  in  college.  There  were  hopeful  appearances  at  one  time ;  but 
nntoward  influences  came  in,  and  they  passed  by  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
hopeful  conversions.  About  twelve  hundred  young  men  have  received 
more  or  lees  instruction  at  this  college.  Of  these,  some  may  be  found  at 
the  bar,  in  the  Medical  profession,  in  Congress,  in  College  Profesaorships, 
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and  the  Hinistrj.  By  the  latter  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  from  Maine 
to  California  and  Oregon,  and  one  has  gone  to  Micronesia.  The  first 
fourteen  classes  graduated  embraced  eighty  individuals.  Of  these  sixty- 
three  are  professors  of  religion ;  and  twenty -Jive  of  this  number  became 
such  while  connected  with  the  college.  Of  the  graduates  twenty-fite  have 
entered  the  ministry,  and  some  dozen  more  have  the  same  destination 
in  view.  There  have  been  nirie  revivals  of  religion  within  the  period  of 
fourteen  years,  and  no  class  has  passed  through  its  coUegiate  course  with- 
out witnessinff  from  one  to  four  revivals. 

Knox  Cottege. — ^Though  less  favored  than  in  former  years  with  the 
influences  of  God's  Spirit,  there  still  have  been  hopeful  conversions  to  God 
amoDg  our  students.  Five  of  our  alaumi  leave  Theological  Seminaries  at 
the  East,  and  enter  on  their  labors  in  the  gospel  ministry  this  year ;  four 
of  them  live  in  the  West,  and  the  other  as  a  missionary  in  Siam.  While 
of  our  class,  graduated  last  June,  two  enter  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
your  city ;  one  is  to  be  ordained  in  a  few  days  a  minister  in  the  Baptist 
chorch,  and  six  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  academies.  Of  the  re- 
maining six,  fonr  study  law,  and  two  devote  themselves  to  business  with 
their  &thers. 

Beloit  College. — ^The  favor  of  Almighty  God  has  made  the  past  a  pros- 
perous year  with  us  in  most  respects.  The  college  has  graduated  its  second 
regular  class,  consisting  of  five  members,  all  of  whom  are  professors  of  re- 
ligion. Two  commence  Thedogical  study  at  once.  Another  will  perhaps 
tike  the  same  course. 

There  have  been  connected  with  all  the  college  classes  during  the  year 
89 ;  of  whom  22  are  hopefully  pious,  and  15  contemplated  the  ministry. 
This  number  was  reduced  by  various  causes  to  27  at  the  dose  of  the  year ; 
of  whom,  I  think,  12  are  studying  for  the  ministry.  Ten  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  next  Freshmen  class.  The  Preparatory  Department  has 
embraced  68,  and  the  Normal  Department  48.  Deducting  from  these 
numbers  7  reckoned  in  both  departments,  the  whole  number  of  students 
in  all  departments  daring  the  year  has  been  188.  About  one  third  of  the 
Preparatory  students,  and  one  fifth  of  the  English  students,  were  hopefully 
pious ;  and  most  of  the  former  class  have  &e  ministry  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly in  view. 

The  college  has  never  employed  in  the  department  of  instruction  any 
who  were  not  pious.  The  religious  interests  of  the  college  have  always 
held  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the  Faculty.  The  absence  of  the  re- 
viving influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  comparatively  low  tone  of  piety  in 
our  little  community,  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  sorrow  and  self-hu- 
miliation with  the  Faculty  during  the  past  year,  although  there  has  been 
daring  the  year  one  hope&l  conversion  among  the  college  students. 

We  ask  your  prayera,  that  the  next  may  not  be  as  Siis  has  been  with 
us,  a  year  of  spiritual  barrenness. 

Iowa  College, — ^We  cannot  speak  of  conversions  among  the  stadenta 
during  the  last  vear ;  but  there  was  considerable  religious  interest  in  the 
college.  A  daily  prayer-meeting  was  maintained  during  the  year ;  and 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  Agisting  and  prayer  for  colleges  seemed  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  The  religious  students  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  consistent  piety.  We  recollect  no  instance  in  which  any 
one  of  them  has  brought  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  Ohrist.  They  oonse- 
quendj  exert  great  influence  in  the  college. 

It  IS  the  earnest  desire  of  those  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  In- 
stitution to  see  the  youth  seeking  instrucdon  at  their  hands,  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  prepared  to  engage  in  the  self-denying  but  blessed 
work  of  the  Gkwpel  ministry.    And  when  we  see  how  many  fields  are  ask- 
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ing  in  vain  for  pastors  to  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  we  watch 
tie  flood  of  immigration  which  is  rolling  over  these  prairies,  and  which 
now  bids  fair  to  sweU  the  population  of  this  State  to  two  thirds  of  a  million 
before  the  next  census,  we  feel  an  anxiety  which  cannot  be  expressed  to 
see  this  Institution  at  once  furnished  for  the  great  work  which  h  ought  to 
perform. 

PREMIUM  ESSAY. 

It  was  announced  in  the  last  Annual  Eeport  that  a  benevo- 
lent individual  had  authorized  the  Society  to  offer  a  premium 
of  $150  for  the  best  Essay  on  "Prayer  for  Colleges.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  Essays  were  received  at  the  time  designated 
for  the  reception  of  manuscripts,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  of  award.  It  is  understood  that  this  com- 
mittee have  nearly  completed  their  examination,  and  their 
decision  may  be  expected  soon.  Perhaps  no  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  concentrating  upon  our  col- 
leges strong  religious  influence,  and  of  unceasing  praver  to 
Q-od  in  their  behalf  can  be  fiimished  than  in  the  following 
communication,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  some  months  since 
by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College.  The  facts  which 
he  communicates  are  off  intense  interest,  and  if  all  our  Chris- 
tian colleges  would  follow  the  example  of  Amherst  in  the 
investigation  of  their  own  history  in  reference  to  the  convert- 
ing influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  would  do  most  import- 
ant service  to  the  cause  of  Collegiate  Education,  conducted 
upon  Christian  principles. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Prof.  Tyler  that  out  of 
200  individuals  hopefullv  converted  in  college,  100  have  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and  that  "  many  more  "  of  them  are  "  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,"  so  that  of  all  the  ministers  graduated 
at  the  Institution,  one  quarter  were  hopefully  converted  in 
college.  The  other  three  fourths  were  converted  previous  to 
entering  upon  their  college  course.  The  entire  number  of 
Alumni  who  have  entered  the  ministry,  according  to  the  last 
Triennial  Catalogue,  is  435.  The  whole  number  of  graduates 
by  the  same  catalogue  is  968,  and  of  these  "between  one 

Quarter  and  one  fifth  were  hopefully  converted  in  college." 
^rof.  Tyler  says: 

I  seDd  you  herewith  a  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Amherst  College,  with  a 
mark  (x)  set  against  the  names  of  those  Alumni  whom  I  am  ahle  to  identify 
as  having  heen  hopefully  converted  in  college,  or  so  revived  (not  to  baj 
converted)  as  to  have  joined  the  college  church  by  profession. 

The  names  thus  reached  are  a  little  over  200.  or  between  one  quarter 
and  one  fifth  of  all  the  Alumni  of  the  college.  This  by  no  means  indades 
all  who  have  been  converted  here. 
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There  are  doubtleas  Bome  among  the  Alnmni  who  ahonld  have  been 
marked,  bnt  whom  I  hare  been  nnable  to  identify ;  and  there  have  been 
many  who  were  oonyerted  here,  bnt  did  not  finish  their  OoUege  course, 
and  therefore  do  not  appear  on  the  Triennial. 

There  have  been  nine  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  occurring  at  in- 
tervals of  one  to  four  years,  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  CoUege,  (viz. , 
in  182a,  1827, 1828, 1881, 1886, 1888,  1842, 1846,  1850,)  and  numbering 
from  25  to  80  converts  each.  Moreover,  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  with- 
out more  or  less  conversions,  when  there  has  been  no  revival.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  conversions  during  the  80  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 
OoUege  to  the  issue  of  the  last  Triennial,  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than 
250--probably  300  is  nearer  the  truth. 

Of  the  200  names  marked  on  the  Triennial,  100  are  ministers,  and  many 
more  are  preparing  for  the  mmistry.  Of  all  the  ministers  graduated  at 
the  Institution,  one  quarter  were  hopeftilly  converted  in  College.  Among 
these  you  will  find  such  names  for  instance,  as  Theophilus  Padcard,  jr.,  of 
Shelbume,  Mass.,  A.  W.  McOlure,  of  Jersey  City,  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  of 
Louisville.  Ky.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Spotswood,  of  Newcastle,  Del.,  Jonathan  Brace, 
of  Milford,  Ot,  Thaoher  8havre,  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  Amos  Bullard,  late  of 
Barre,  Mass^Thomas  P.  Field,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  John  Humphrey,  of  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  D.  W.  Poor,  of  Newark,  N".  J.,  Charles  Lord,  of  Madison,  ^ 
Wis.,  D.  T.  Pisk,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  of  Hacine,  Wis.,  * 
E.  D.  Neill,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

This  list  of  converts  includes  18  Foreign  Missionaries,  such  as  David  O. 
Allen  of  the  Mahratta  Miauon,  Story  Hubbard,  late  of  the  Syrian  Mission, 
Henry  Lyman,  the  Borneo  martyr,  Ebenezer  Burgess,  of  the  Mahratta 
Mission,  Josiah  Tyler,  of  S.  Africa,  Henry  Lobdell,  M.  D.,  of  Mosul,  and 
Charles  Hartwell,  of  the  Mission  to  China;  and  Home  Missionaries  and 
laborers  at  the  West,  I  know  not  how  many  more. 

The  list  includes  28,  who  are,  or  have  been  officers  of  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries,  besides  several  of  their  teachers,  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguished, e,  f .,  Prof.  E.  8.  Snell,  of  Amherst,  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  late 
of  Andover,  H.  B.  Hacket,  of  Newton,  S.  M.  Hopkins^f  Auburn,  D.  T. 
Smith,  of  Bangor,  W.  H.  Peabody,  late  of  Amherst,  W.  H.  l^ler,  of  Young 
Ladies*  Institute,  Pittsfield.  Four  of  the  H^^^  officers  of  the  College, 
joined  the  College  church  by  profession.  Three  out  of  the  four  Trustees 
who  are  Alumni  of  this  CoU^  (the  earlier  Trustees  were  not  grad  nates 
of  this  Institution),  were  hopefuDy  converted  in  College, 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  to  me,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  others, 
that  of  those  who  have  died  since  they  graduated — died,  many  of  them,  in 
the  very  bud  and  aU  of  them,  in  the  very  p^me  of  life — ^the  remarkably 
large  portion  of  two  thirds  were  converted  in  College.  It  would  seem  as 
if  God  in  his  infinite  grace,  had  discriminated  in  favor  of  those  who  were 
to  die  early.  Among  these,  besides  the  sacred  names  already  enumerated, 
there  were  two  or  three  young  men  who  were  of  remarkable  genius  and 
promise,  such  as  Wm.  Bradford  Homer,  James  H.  Bancroft,  and  David 
Eeeve  Arnell  (Author  of  "Fruit  of  Western  life"). 

I  submit  the  above  outline  to  your  disposal,  hoping  it  may  subserve  the 
cause  of  learning  consecrated  to  religion. 


Let  us  then  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  symoathy  between 
our  colleges  and  churches,  that  the  former  may  oe  perpetually 
borne  in  the  arms  of  faith  and  prayer  before  the  throne  of 
grac& 
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GRBATLT  INCRSASED  RESOUBOBS  NEBDBD. 

While  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  view  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  we  feel  constrained  to  urge  upon  the 
churches  the  importance  of  adding  very  greatly  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Society.  Ten  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  two 
institutions  only — Western  Keserve  College  and  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary — have  been  stricken  from  its  list  as  having 
reached  a  point  where  they  can  safely  rely  for  future  advance- 
ment upon  resources  gaUiered  at  the  W  est.  It  is  true  that 
two  other  institutions — Marietta  and  Wittenberg  Colleges — 
might  be  brought  to  a  similar  point  by  an  adidtion  of  $3000 
each  to  what  they  have  already  received ;  but  then,  a  fifth — 
Illinois  College — ^is  now  asking,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board, 
for  $20,000,  that  it  may  be  placed  beyond  the  necessity  of 
further  aid.  An  encouraging  commencement  has  been  made, 
but  before  the  effort  can  be  completed  other  institutions  may 
be  pressing  for  similar  opportumties. 

!But  the  fsuster  they  are  provided  for  the  sooner  will  the  end 
be  reached.  The  &X5iety  proposes  to  finish  its  work  as  it 
goes,  and  then  drop  the  institutions  one  by  one  from  its  list 
The  question  whether  it  should  have  any  thing  more  than  a 
temporary  existence  has  at  times  been  discussed,  both  within 
and  without  the  Board.  The  best  possible  method  of  settling 
this  question  is  for  the  churches  to  furnish  resources  so  hbe- 
rally  that,  by  one  grand  movement,  the  Society  can  at  once 
and  finally  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  the  institutions  upon 
its  list.  Then,  if  the  Providence  of  Grod,  as  it  opens  succes- 
sive chapters  in  the  history  of  the  West,  shall  reveal  similar 
wants,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  agency  best 
adapted  to  meet  them. 

in  an  able  review*  of  the  Permanent  Documents  of  the 


Society  the  following  language  is  used:  "There  are  members 
of  our  Church  in  New- York  City,  who  are  able,  single-handed, 
to  endow  any  one  of  these  colleges,  without  seriously  impair- 
ing their  means  for  other  objects  of  public  or  private  benefi- 
cence. We  think  five  gentlemen  coula  be  found  in  Cincinnati 
who  mi^ht  endow  Marietta  College,  with  the  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  named  in  our  supposition,  and  yet  scarcely 
trench  upon  their  ample  fortunes.  A  single  church  in  Phila- 
delphia might  place  Delaware  College  or  Wabash  College  in 
such  a  position  as  to  educate  every  indigent  and  worthy 
young  man  applying  for  aid.    To  endow  a  Christian  college 

*  Prea.  Quarterly  Review. 
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is  to  open  a  fountain  of  blessed  influence  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  Church  from  age  to  age.  We  would  rather  be  the 
founder  of  such  an  endowment  than  hold  the  sceptre  of 
Nicholas,  or  wield  the  power  of  Victoria,  We  know  of  no 
field  in  which  rich  men  may  exert  so  powerful  and  lasting 
an  influence  as  this." 

It  may  be  well,  however,  here  to  guard  against  a  very 
common  out  false  impression  that  nothing  short  of  vast  out- 
lays can  benefit  a  college,  and,  consequently,  that  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  sustaining  such  institutions  is  confined  to 
those  who  are  blessed  with  ample  fortunes.  Each  College 
aided  by  the  Society  is  required  annually  to  furnish  the  Boara 
a  financial  statement,  which  shall  not  only  exhibit  its  general 
resources,  but  show  also  the  amount  of  its  yearly  income  and 
outgoes.  It  appears  from  statements  submitted  at  the  present 
meeting  that  on  \h<d  present  scale  of  expenditure  the  amount  an- 
nually required  to  keep  in  operation  seven  of  the  more  advanced 
institutions  aided,  amounts  to  some  $88,600 ;  the  highest  ex- 
penditure on  the  list  being  $6800,  and  the  average  $4798.  But 
single  churches  by  the  hundred  may  be  found  in  our  cities 
whose  annual  expenditures  exceed  this  amount,  and,  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  by  100  per  cent.  We  have  now  only  to  look  at 
the  location  of  these  institutions  in  the  midst  of  those  great  and 
forming  communities — ^at  the  educated  and  able  and  Christian 
men  who  fill  them  as  instructors — at  the  students  who  come 
under  their  forming  hand  to  be  trained  for  high  posts  of  in- 
fluence— at  the  revivals  of  religion  with  which  they  are  bless- 
ed— and  at  all  the  ramifications  of  their  influence  as  it  goes 
out  upon  society  through  innumerable  channels,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  sums  above  named  could  hardlv  be  expended 
where  they  would  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and 
the  nation;  and  this  fact  brings  a  motive  of  very  great  power 
to  bear  on  the  heart  of  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist. 


MUNIFICENT  ENDOWMENTS  OP  ENGLAND, 

'Riose  noble  foundations  which  distinguish  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  mother  country  were  mostly  established 
in  past  centuries  by  the  munificence  of  individuals,  and  still 
bear  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  even. where  these 
were  kings  the  benefactions  were  fix)m  their  private  purse. 
As  the  greater  number  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, &c.,  especially  in  Oxford,  are  restricted  to  natives  of 
particular  localities,  to  members  of  particular  families,  &c., 
their  influence  on  the  literary  character  of  the  nation  has^ 
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been  greatly  enfeebled :  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  power  which  has  been  given  to  England,  in  all  that 
makes  a  nation  great,  by  these  munificent  provisions  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  Their  extent  may  be  learned  j&om 
the  following  statements  contained  in  a  late  number  of  the 
North  British  JReuiew : 

"In  Oxford  there  are  693  professorships,  lectureships,  and 
fellowships;  in  Cambridge,  482;  in  Durham,  84;  and  m  Loo-  . 
don  there  are  52  professors.  In  Queen's  College,  Birmingham, 
there  are  16;  in  New  College^  Manchester,  9;  and  in  St 
David's,  Lampeter,  4  professorships,  or  similar  positions,  nude* 
ing  in  all  1190  persons  in  England  who  live,  or  may  live,  as 
men  of  letters,  toithout  bdng  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  aprojes- 
sum  for  their  subsistence.  To  this  number  falls  to  be  added  not , 
only  the  temporary  scholarships  and  questorships,  but  the 
colleges  and  other  university  officers ;  and  if  we  wish  to  ex- 
haust the  resources  of  England  for  learned  purposes,  we  must 
further  take  into  aceount  tne  stalls  in  the  cathedrals  and  other 
livings  in  the  church,  to  which  active  ministerial  duties  are  not 
attached,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  positions  con* 
nected  with  the  richly  endowed  public  schools.'^ 

Of  these  1190  learned  positions,  only  about  ISO  have  been 
created  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  origin  of  most  of 
them  lies  far  oack  in  other  centuries,  in  some  cases  nearly 
600  years,  and  during  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  and  socisu 
chauffes  that  have  distinguished  this  long  and  eventful  period, 
they  have  steadily  operated  to  form  the  national  mind.  Great^ 
howevi9r,  as  are  existing  resources,  the  Boyal  Commissioners 
in  their  Beport  on  Oxford  University,  recommend  that  they 
should  be  largely  increased.  In  respect  to  scholarships  they 
say,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  thev  should 
be  augmented  where  they  are  of  inconsiderable  value,  and 
that  they  should  also  be  greatly  increased  in  number."  And 
they  regard  it  as  of  fundamental  importance  that  restrictions 
should  be  so  removed  that  fellowships,  scholarships,  &c.,  should 
be  thrown  open  to  general  competition.  Shoula  this  be  done, 
changes  of  vast  moment  will  be  effected,  and  whose  influence 
will  be  felt  beyond  the  boundaries  of  England.  "  It  is  calcu- 
lated," say  the  Commissioners,  '^  that  the  present  length  of  the 
tenure  of  a  fellowship  is  about  ten  years.  Supposing  that 
such  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  incomes  of  the  ooUeges 
as  we  slml  presently  recommend  should .  take  place,  it  is 
probable  that  even  then  not  fewer  than  85  will  become  va- 
cant and  be  thrown  open  to  competition  every  year.  The 
University  would  thuspe  enabled  to  offer  a  sufficient  piovi- 
sion  to  one  eighth  of  its  graduates^  in  case  their  present  num* 
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ber  should  not  increase ;  and  eyen  if  the  increase  should  be 
as  great  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  it  maj  be  calculated 
that  still  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  graduated  would, 
at  the  close  of  their  career,  be  placed  in  a  position  of  present 
and  prospective  honor  and  emolument.  JNTo  other  place  of 
education  in  the  world  can  offer  such  incentives  to  industry." 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  the  above-named  Eeview,  "to 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  fellowships  are  thrown  open,  a  migration  of  our 
most  hopeful  students  to  the  south,  by  which  our  Scottish 
universities  and  our  Scottish  nationality  must  suffer  a  heavy 
loss,  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence." 

"  We  do  not  know  any  Scottish  question  of  the  day  more 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  efforts  of  the  best,  most  patriotic,  and 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  community,  than  the  one 
which  has  suggested  this  present  article — ^the  higher  instruc- 
tion and  its  representatives  in  Scotland." 


AROtTMBNT  FOR  ENDOWMENTS. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  the  following  profound 
views  are  taken,  and  they  are  eminently  applicable  to  the 
enterprise  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged :  "  To  our  mind 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  on  the  completeness  of  the 
higher  instruction,  and  consequently  of  the  institutions  by 
which  it  is  communicated,— our  general  civilization,  of  which 

Sopular  improvement  is  only  one  of  many  consequences,  is 
ependent  not  only  for  its  progress,  but  fi)r  its  permanence. 
By  many  persons  who  admit  the  inevitable  connection  between 
the  higner  instruction  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  is 
contended  that  society  has  already  so  changed  in  its  character, 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
a  learned  class  by  direct  endowment.  If  we  carry  the  lower 
instruction  far  enough,  and  make  it  sufficiently  general,  it  will 
bear  up  the  higher  instruction,  and  support  its  ministers,  by 
means  of  its  own  inherent  strength.  The  principles  of  free 
trade,  they  tell  us,  are  applicable  here  as  elsewhere,  and  if  we 
create  the  market,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  commodity 
will  be  wanting.  To  this  view  we  answer,  that  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  higher  instruction  to  be  unpopular,  to  the  extent 
of  being  an  unmarketable  commodity  ;  and  this  opinion  we  found 
on  a  consideration  of  the  relation  which  it  holds,  and  must 
continue  to  hold  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community. 
Whilst  man  is  a  progressive  and  imperfect  being,  there  must 
be  an  unattlained  goal  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  and  whilst 
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men  are  unequal,  there  must  be  those  who  have  adranoed  od 
the  onward  march  further  than  others.  However  high  you 
raise  the  general  instruction  and  thinking  of  a  people,  tiiere- 
fore,  you  must  still  have  a  higher  instruction,  which,  though 
absoulutely  differing  firom  what  we  now  call  by  the  name, 
will  hold  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  a^  to  which  it  be- 
longs the  same  relative  position  which  the  higher  does  to  the 
lower  instruction  at  present." 

This  argument  was  designed  to  bear  specially  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  learned  class^  but  then  it  involves  principles  of  the 
widest  scope,  and  of  the  profoundest  interest.  If  it  be  true, 
not  only  in  Scotland  but  elsewhere, — "  that  on  the  complete- 
ness of  the  higher  instruction,  and,  consequently,  of  the  insti- 
tutions by  which  it  is  communicated,  our  general  civilization, 
of  which  popular  improvement  is  only  one  of  many  conse- 
quences, is  dependent,  not  onl^  for  its  progress  but  its  pe> 
manence  " — ^if  it  be  true  that  '^  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  higher 
instruction  to  be  unpopular  to  the  extent  of  being  an  unmar- 
ketable commodity,^'  and  that,  "  however  high  you  raise  the 
general  instruction  and  thinking  of  a  people,  you  must  still 
have  a  higher  instruction  which  will  hold  to  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion which  the  higher  does  to  the  lower  instruction  at  present;" 
and  if  it  be  farther  true,  that  in  order  to  bring  this  higher  in- 
struction in  our  country  under  the  control  of  religious  princi- 
ple, we  must  rely  upon  private  munificence,  and  that  mainly 
of  Christian  men — tnen  we  have  an  argument  for  the  enter- 
prise in  which  the  Society  is  engaged,  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  increase  in  cogency. 

And  yet,  this  is  our  argument.  It  has,  moreover,  a  special 
significance  in  its  application  to  the  field  which  is  reached  by 
the  operations  of  the  Society.  To  furnish  the  higher  instruc- 
tion for  such  a  people  as  is  destined  to  throng  our  western 
States — ^a  people,  considered  in  reference  to  their  numbeis, 
wealth,  power,  enterprise,  freedom,  general  intelligence  and 
obvious  destiny  —  to  found  institutions  which,  from  age  to 
age,  shall  fiimish  men  for  the  pulpit^  the  bar,  the  bench,  the 
halls  of  legislation,  the  healing  art,  the  school-house,  and  the 
academic  hall — ^for  the  walks  of  literature  and  science,  and 
science  too  in  its  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  indus-  * 
trial  pursuits — ^to  raise  the  standard  of  general  intelligence, 
however  high  for  the  time  being,  still  higher,  by  holding  con- 
tinually a  relatively  advanced  position  in  the  ascending  scale, 
thus  giving  permanence  and  perpetual  progress  to  popular  im- 
provement over  our  vast  Western  domain — is  a  work  which 
will  justify  mighty  efforts,  and  make  the  grand  results  aimed 
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at  redded  as  cheaply  purchased  by  all  needed  pecuniary  ex- 
penditure, however  vast. 


CONTRAST  OF  MOTIVES. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  look  particularly  at  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  those  noble  foundations  of 
the  mother  country,  as  compared  with  those  which  thus  urge 
the  men  of  this  generation  to  similar  deeds.  According  to  the 
Eeportof  the  Oxford  University  Commission,  "  the  first  purpose 
was  that  the  Fellows  should  offer  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.  By  enjoing  sucn  prayers  the  founders  were 
enabled  to  combine  with  their  other  purposes,  the  object  for 
the  sake  of  which  endowments  had  been  hitherto  bestowed 
on  religious  houses,  and  which  more  than  any  other  seems  to 
have  had  the  power  of  inducing  men  to  part  with  their  posses- 
sions, or  to  alienate  them  from  their  heirs.  The  poor  and  in- 
digent scholars  of  All  Souls'  College,  for  example,  were  all 
bound  by  t^e  original  statutes  of  the  founders — "  not  so  much 
to  ply  therein  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  as  to  pray  for  the 
soms  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  all 
the  souls  of  those  whom  the  havoc  of  the  war  so  long  prevail- 
ing between  the  realms  of  France  and  England,  had  drenched 
with  the  bowl  of  bitter  deaths,  and  for  all  departed  souls." 
Since  the  Reformation,  however,  the  Legislature  nas  prohibited 
all  such  observances — ^masses  and  prayers  for  the  dead  have 
not  been  said  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

No  less  than  fourteen  out  of  the  nineteen  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford were  founded  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  one  of  them, 
Merton  College,  produced  some  of  the  early  Reformers,  and 
among  others,  Wycliffe.  Lincoln  College  was  founded  in 
1427  by  Richard  Fleming  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing the  hated  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  and  vet  that  same  college 
numbered  among  its  Fellows,  John  Wesley. 

Now,  the  foundations  which  we  would  lay  at  the  West  are 
not  for  the  dead  but  for  the  living — not  to  carry  influence 
through  the  fabulous  regions  of  departed  spirits,  but  to  affect 
living  communities,  which  are  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in 
one  of  the  grandest  dramas  of  human  history — which  are  des- 
tined, on  a  scale  of  fearful  magnitude,  to  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  a  colossal  nation,  while  their  own 
characters  are  yet  to  be  formed.  The  formation  of  this  cha- 
racter is  the  work  which  immediately  presses  upon  this  Society 
and  kindred  organizations, — although  the  institutions  which 
we  would  establish  at  the  West  are  not  to  be  limited  in  their  in- 
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fluence  to  the  mere  Jbrmaiion  of  chaxacter.  They  are  to  be 
vital  organs  in  the  body  politic,  and  through  the  long  and 
(as  we  trust)  glorious  manhood  of  those  western  States,  they 
are  to  perform  vital  functions  that  are  essential  to  the  perpe- 
tuation of  a  vigorous  life. 

The  work,  therefore,  which  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  an 
organic  work,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  accumulates,  and 
the  peculiar  relation  sustained  to  it  by  this  living  generation^ 
alike  urge  to  its  most  energetic  prosecution.  The  develop- 
ments, physical  and  moral,  now  in  progress  in  this  nation,  will 
probably  stand  out  as  a  singularity  in  all  history.  They  will 
never  be  repeated.  The  map  of  the  world  cannot  furnish 
another  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  nor  another  California  and 
Oregon  for  settlement.  There  are.  it  is  true,  vast  regions  over 
which  the  tides  of  emi^ation  are  destined  to  sweep,  but  no 
such  regions,  considered  in  reference  to  parallels  of  latitude, 
salubrity  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  mineral  resources,  £EUiilitie8 
for  commerce,  and  relative  position  in  respect  to  existing  na- 
tions and  the  great  routes  along  which  the  business  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world  are  to  flow.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
generations  like  our  own,  which  not  only  witness  these  de- 
velopments, but  contribute  very  largely  to  accelerate  their 
progress,  stand  in  relations  to  them,  which  can  be  true  of  no 
other  generations ;  and  these  relations,  while  they  create  pe- 
culiar responsibilities,  at  the  same  time  furnish  opportunities 
for  the  exertion  of  influence  which  can  never  again  exist. 

These  opportunities  are  now  presenting  themselves  to  the 
large-hearted  Christian  philanthropists  of  our  country,  with  a 
.tempting  power  that  would  seem  irresistible.  The  eager  com- 
petition among  capitalists  to  secure  control  over  the  railroad 
communications  of  the  West,  both  present  and  prospective, 
show  very  clearly  how  they  estimate  the  importance  of  present 
opportunities ;  and  the  scale  upon  which  they  are  ready  to 
operate,  indicates  their  views  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  resources  yet  to  be  developed  in  that  country.  A  national 
highway  to  the  Pacific,  instead  of  being  a  mere  vision,  which 
within  a  very  brief  period  seemed  to  oe  haunting  a  solitary 
mind,  js  xiow  taking  hold  of  national  conviction  as  a  practi- 
cable enterprise,  and  the  investment  of  one  hundred  millions 
for  its  accomplishment  is  beginning  to  be  looked  at  with  all 
the  calculating  coolness  of  an  ordinary  financial  operation. 

This  work,  when  accomplished,  will  constitute  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  enterprise  and  power  ever  erected  by 
any  people,  and  be  fraught  with  blessings  of  immense  value  to 
the  nation.    But  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  do  a  still  more  sublime  work.  Were  half  of  one 
hondred  millions  invested  for  the  Durposes  of  education,  under 
proper  influences — ^in  other  woros,  for  internal  improvement 
in  the  highest  sense — ^it  would  do  more  for  national  honor 
and  power,  and  for  our  permanent  welfare,  than  any  iron 
track  stretching  fix>m  ocean  to  ocean,  oyer  which  numberless 
trains  should  thunder,  burdened  with  a  gigantic  national  com- 
merce. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  inyestments,  and  where  divi- 
dends will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  fluctuations  of  trade — 
inyestments  that,  by  the  feyor  of  God  through  an  eyer-present 
Providence,  may  bring  in  a  revenue  of  good,  perennial,  cumu- 
lative, and  priceless  as  mind  itself  Such  opportunities, 
however,  will  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  But  one  Colum- 
bus could  be  the  discoverer  of  America— one  Mayflower  only 
bring  the  first  band  of  POgrims — ^but  one  "Washington  be  the 
father  of  his  country :  so,  also,  the  young  empires  of  the  West 
can  have  but  one  infancy.  The  present  generation  is  contem- 
poraneous with  that  infancy,  and  if  we  neglect,  to  the  extent 
of  our  capacity,  to  apply  to  it  the  forminq  hand,  no  revolu- 
tion of  ages  can  bring  back  our  golden  opportunities. 

An  enthusiastic,  and  yet  capaoious-mmded  Western  Sen- 
ator, when  once  advocating  the  construction  of  a  national 
highway  to  the  Pacific,  said — "We  live  in  extraordinary 
times,  and  are  called  upon  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  occasion.  Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the 
great  Columbus  departed  from  Europe  to  arrive  in  the  East  by 
going  to  the  West  It  was  a  sublime  conception.  Let  us 
complete  the  grand  design  of  Columbus  bv  putting  Europe 
and  Asia  into  communication  through  the  heart  of  our  own 
country.  Let  us  give  to  his  ships,  converted  into  cars,  a  con- 
tinued course,  unknown  to  aU  former  times.  Let  us  make  the 
iron  road,  and  make  it  firom  sea  to  sea,  and  which  shall  be 
adorned  with  its  crowning  honor,  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
great  Columbus,  whose  design  it  accomplishes,  hewn  from  a 
granite  mass  of  a  peak  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  overlooking 
the  road — ^the  mountain  itself  the  pedestal,  and  the  statue  a 
part  of  the  mountain — ^pointing,  with  out-stretched  arm,  to 
the  western  horizon,  and  saying  to  the  flying  passenger, — 
There  is  the  East  I  there  is  India  1" 

But,  in  a  moral  sense,  we  live  in  times  still  more  "  extraor- 
dinary," and  we  are  pressed  by  motives  immeasurably  higher 
"  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the  grandeur"  of  this  great  occasion. 
We  are  not  summoned  to  gaze  upon  the  mute  statue  of  the 
"  great  Columbus"  with  out-stretched  arm  "  pointing  to  the 
western  horizon,"  but  to  behold  the  finger  of  Providence  di- 
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rected  from  every  peak  of  the  western  mountains,  and  accom* 
panied  by  the  voice  of  One  infiniteljr  greater  than  Columbus, 
saying  to  America, — There  is  India — there  is  China;  fulfil 
thy  sublime  mission — Gto,  teach  all  nations  ;  preach  thk 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THBBON  BALDWIN, 

Chrreapondiny  Secretary, 
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BeceiTad  aince  the  laat  Report,  including  thoae  upon  tlie  fields  of  the  Weatem  Education  Soeietx, 
and  the  Centnl  American  Education  Society— together  with  anbecriptiona  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund. 


Abtagton  Centre,  Maaa. 928  00 

•f  Maaii,ReT.  Mr  Ward'a 

Soc.  balance....  8  60 

Almond,  N.Y 14  60 

Amherac,  Maaa. 30  00 

Ameabury  4e  Salisbury,  Maaa 17  89 

••          Mills ! 16  60 

Andoyer,  Mass.,  Chapel  Con.,  of  which 
30  to  cona.  Prof.  S.  P. 
Lathrop,  M.D.,^of  Be- 

loit  College  L.  M 89  01 

*♦  ••       South  Ch.,  of  which 

30  to  cons.  ReT.  C. 

Smith  L.  M 80  25 

Anaonia,  Cl,  to  cons.  Rer.  Owen  Street 

L.  M 37  60 

Angelica,  N.  Y 13  25 

Aahby,  Maaa. 18  00 

Ashby  Falls,  Mise  P.  Ililyer. 5  00 

Athol,  Mass.,  L.  Thorp,  10 ;  Bfr.  Par- 
mater.  1 1100 

•*       •*       Asa  Hill,  Annual  Scho- 
larship in  IIL  College. .  25  00 

Attica,N.  Y 14  97 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Free.  Church 105  67 

**          "2d          do 26  35 

«          »»      Rev.  W.  W.  Warner  64  00 

Auburn  N.  H.,  Rev.  Mr.  Homea 5  00 

AurorB,N.  Y 12  00 

Avon,  N.Y 10  76 

Barrington,  R.  I.,  in  part  to  cons,  the 

Rev.  S.  S.  Hall,  L.  M 20  70 

BatavU,NY r. 34  85 

Berkahire,  N.  Y 21  00 

Beverly,  Maas.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Alonzo  B. 

RichL.M 30  00 

•*  ••     DaneStreetCh.4ESoc, 

to   cona.    Amos  Lefa- 
vour,  Israel  Traak,  and 

John  Lovett  2d  L.  M. . .  91  28 

BeIk»a,N.  Y 25  00 

Biddeford,  Me.,  to  con.  Rev.  Bfr.  Gould 

L.Bt 31  00 

Birmingham,  Ct 42  00 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Free.  Church 46  07 

**  «     Rev.  P.  Lockwood, 

in  part  to   cona. 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Locic- 

woodL.  M 10  00 

"              **    Oongl.Ch 23  82 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Free.  Ch 88  63 

Boston,  Mass.,  Old  South  Ch 257  75 

«          *•       ParltScCh 280  38 

"           *       Essex  St.  Ch 466  83 

**          «•       Ml.  Vernon  Ch. 400  00 

"          "       Central  Ch 103  00 

«          *•       Salem  St,  Ch 60  23 

**  **       Bfariner's  Ch.,  in  part 

to  cons.  Rev.  G.   W. 

Browne  L.M 13  00 


Boston,  Maaa.,  Shawmut  Ch.,  to  cons. 
Dea.  Jos.  Johnson  and 
Dea.    Albert   Day  L. 

Members. 960  00 

*"  **       Individuals  —  Luke  H. 

Brown  to  cons,  him- 
self L.  M.,  30;  a  friend, 
200;  A.  S.  Morse,  6; 
E.S.  Toby  for  III.  Col. 
10:T.H.  Russell,  do., 
5 ;  a  friend  in  Eaaex 

St.  Ch.  10 260  00 

Boylston  Centre,  Mass 22  50 

Brattleboro,  Vt,  Mrs.  Bet^  Van  Dora 

for  tuidon  of  student  in  111.  Col 25  00 

Brimfield,  Maaa.,Benev.  Asa.,  by  C.  R. 

Brown,  Treas 3100 

Brighton,N.  Y 12  32 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Im  riew.  t^h  —  A. 
Fli-hrr,  fs^  IJ.  Lfla* 
vitt.  fit);  J  T.  Tcriy, 
aO;Fi(«hcrlIPWe,rjOf 
A'  A.  Ixwla,  IQ:  ft, 
Rrtiaeld,  i^:  J.  F. 
Trow,  10;  J.  W. 
Sp^ijrer^  S  ■  A.  VVeff- 

08...... .?....  306  08 

"            "        ad  Pros.  Ch, 77  17 

"            *♦        3d  Free.  Ch 26  OO 

Brockport,  N.  Y 41  88 

Btookfine,  Mass 68  10 

Bradford,   Blaas.,  Rev.    N.  Munroe'a 

con. .7. 73  95 

CatakUl,  N.  Y.,  Pies.  Ch 62  29 

Cambridgeport,  Maas,  of  which  30  to 

cons.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Stearns,  D.  D. 

I    M  79  81 

Cambri*d£e,'Ma«s.'l8t'Ch!.".'.".'.'! !!!!!!!  69  64 

Candor,  NY 7  00 

CasUetonjN.  Y 21  76 

Cato  Four  Corners,  N.Y 20  00 

Cayuga,  N.  Y....7. 16  28 

Charlton,  Maas.,  in  part  to  consi  Rev. 

John  Haxen,  L.  MT. 23  00 

Chester,N.H 15  00 

Chelsea,  Mass 90  20 

Chenango  Forka,  N.  Y f...  10  26 

Clarkeon,  N.  Y 10  61 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cona.  R. 

F.  Lawrence  L.  M...V. 14  33 

Clinton,  Ot.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  Jas. 

D.  Mooie  L.  bTT. 20  00 

Clinton,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

WmTD.  H.  Hitchcock  L.  M 20  00 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Rev.  H.  E.  Perkin's 

con 2130 

"          "        lstCon.Soc 9  00 

Coraish,  N.  H.,  Levi  A.  Barnard,  Scho- 
larship in  Wittenberg  College 25  00 
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CoIUiwrille,  CL,  to  cods.  Roy.  Chu.  B. 

McLean  L.M 931  06 

CohaoseL  Man.,  in  part  to  cona.  Rev. 

T.  A.  ReedL.  M »  00 

Cooperatown.  N.  Y 86  20 

Coming.N.  Y 29  97 

Cortlandyllle,  N.  Y 16  00 

"             *«     T.  D.  CoUina 10  00 

CoTcntry,  Ea8^  N.  Y 10  83 

CoTentry,  Wart,  N.  Y 26  07 

"  "  Mra.  E.  A.  Hoy^ 

in  part   to   cona. 

Jaa.P.  Ho]rtL.BL  10  00 

Danbnrr.  Ct.,  lat  Ch 60  60 

Daoarille,  N.  Y.,  l8t  Prea.  Ch 29  04 

«           «       Indiriduala,  2d  Prea.  _ 

Chureh 6  00 

Dadham,  Maaa.,  Mra  A.  B.  Burgaaa..  100  00 

Derby,  Ct 14  26 

Dover,  N.  H.,  Moaea  Paul  in  part  to  _ 

conahimaelf  L.M....  6  00 
^        "       othera  in  part  to  cona. 

Rev.    B.    P.  Paraona  _  ^ 

L.  M 26  00 

Drakeaville,  N.  J.,  A.  R.  Rigga 60  00 

Dracat,  Bfaaa.,  in  part  to  cona.  Rev.  B. 

Emerwin  L.  M 10  00 

»•       «       lat  Con.  Ch.  &  Soc 8  00 

Dudley t  Mr.^'*.,  to  cona.  Rev.  Joatiaa 

Biite«,l}.D,LM 32  60 

Dyndee,  N.  V.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Moaea. 26  00 

&unatAt>|a,Mi88 21  40 

Eami  Atoo,  (i 16  00 

Eul  HaMnni,  Ct 20  76 

£ftifi  Knin^laLfih,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev. 

r;3if<k9Mi  H<i9sell  L.  M 61  00 

P .  .  .    r„  .    ^  H   j^gy  L  Tenney .. . .  6  00 
J                    ti,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev. 

tiorace  Walker  L.  M. 32  00 

East  Boeton.  Bfaaa. .  Maverick  Oh. 37  18 

Eaat  Bloomfield,  N  Y 41  26 

Eaat  Hampton,  Maaa.,  &  Williaton  for 

III  College 60  00 

Elmlra,  N.  Y 40  60 

Enfield,  Maaai,  Benev.  Soc 100  00 

Eaaex,  Maaa.,  in  part  to  cona.  Dea. 

Prancia  Bomham  L.  M 18  00 

Parmingion,  Ci, 26  43 

FiiyatteviUe,  N.  Y 23  00 

Fair  Haven,  Maaa 41  00 

Fitiwilliara,  N.  H 28  64 

Fozboro,  Maaa:,  Congl.  Soc 2101 

Fitchburg,  Maaa.,  Thoe.  Eaton,  to  cona. 

himaelfL.M 30  00 

"           "       Olhpr  aubacriptiona..  47  75 

Frandatown,  N.  H 30  60 

Fredonia,N.  Y 33  47 

Fulton,  N.  Y 62  66 

GeneaeOjN.  Y 47  37 

Geneva,  N.  Y 210  00 

Glenn'B  Falla,  N.  Y.,  Prea.  Ch 22  27 

Ooehen,  Ct...., 23  00 

Great  Barrington,  Maaa.,  balance 2  60 

*•  "       Dea.  Francia 

Whiting  As  B. 
H.  PatteraoQ 
#12  60  each  for 
the  tuition  of  a 
«  etudentforthe 

Miniatry  in 

WabaahCoI..  26  00 
"«                 «<     G.  L.  Granger 
and  othera  for 

the  aame 26  00 

"  "     Other     auba., 

to  cona.  Rev. 
&  a  N.  Gree- 

lyL.M 4100 

OveenviUe,  Ct. 19  32 

Greenwich,  Ct..  2d  Con.  Ch.— Wna. 
Smith  for  Bllnoia  College,  6;  Lot 


Mead  for  DL  Col.,  6 ;  Zenaa  Mead  for 
hi  Col.,  10;  Sarah  Lewia  for  IlL 

Col,25:  othera  110 28 §165:28 

Oroton,  Bfaaa.,  |t90  of  which  to  cona.  ^ 
Jeptlia  R.  Hartwell,  Mra.  Betay  Hart- 
well,  and  D6a.Cartia  Lawrence  L.  M    116  73 
Guilford,  Ct.,  hi  full  to  cona.  Rev.  E.  B. 

Hall  L.M 200 

Hanover,  N.  J.,  lat  Prea.  Ch 16  00 

Hatfield,  Maaa 27  00 

Hamden,  Ct,  Mount  Carmel 10  00 

Hamden  PlaCcML  Ct 12  00 

Hadley,  Bfaaa.,  3d  Ch.,  balance  firom 

laatyear 4  00 

**         **     latPariah 16  00 

•*  «     3dCh 26  00 

Hammoodapon,  N.  Y... 12  80 

Harwintoo,  Cl 23  31 

Do.        4  00 

HaverhUl,  Maaa.,  of  which  30  to  cona. 

Alfred  kittridge,  Eaq.,  L  M 78  60 

HaverhUl,  N.  H.,  a  Friend 1  00 

Havana.  M.Y 90  38 

Hartford,  Cu,  Loyal  Wilcox,  for  III 

College 600  00 

•»  "     Central  Ch.— Wm.  W. 

EUaworth  for  IIL  CoL, 
11;  Rev.  A.  C.Baldwin, 
6;otherfaidtviduala,117    133  00 

*♦  «    Pearl  St.  Ch. 93  00 

"  «    North  Ch 129  47 

"  «    South  Ch.  of  which  40 

for  Beloit  Col.........     4100 

Rector,N.Y 2  00 

Hinadale,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  P.  R. 
Clark  and  Chaa. 
H.  PlunkeU  L.  M     68  80 
**  ^  Dea.  Naah,  balance      6  00 

Hopkintonjiaaa. 29  00 

Hotlia,  N.  H.,  to  cona.  Rev.  P.  B.  D^ 

and  Rev.  Leonard  Juvet  L.  BTa 69  25 

Honeoye  Fftlla,  N.  Y 10  Of 

Homer,  N.  Y 31  00 

HomellaviUe,  N.  Y 23  00 

Horaheada,  N.  Y 6  00 

Huron,  N.  Y.,  balance  to  cona.  Rev.  R. 

Dunning  L.  M *    15  80 

Ithaca,N.  Y 42  92 

Jafllrey,  N.  H.,  Dea.  J.  M  MelviUe 75  00 

"       «       othera 8  00 

JelRr8on,N.  Y 10  00 

Jordan,  N.  Y 16  36 

Juniua,  N.  Y.,  Malcolm  Little —  60 

Killingworth,  Ct 18  96 

KnowTeeville,  N.  Y 13  17 

Lancaater,  Maaa.,  in  part  to  cona.  Rev. 

Charlea  Packard,  L.M 1110 

Lancaater,  N.  Y 47  69 

Leominater.  Maaa. US 

Lenox,  Bfaaa,  Oliver  Peck,  to    cona. 

Gilbert  H.  Peck  L.  BL     30  00 
**  «      Albert  G.  Belden  and 

Sam.  Belden   tl2  60 
each,  the  firrt  annual 

Kyilient  oftlOO  Scbo- 
ahip  in  Wittenberg 

College 26  00 

«  "     othera 7  00 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  930  of  which  to  cona. 

Rev.  C.  N.  Mattoon  L.  M 34  93 

Little  Compton,  R.  L,  to  cona.  Otia 

WilborLM 40  00 

Lockport,N.  Y..Prof.A 3  00 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cona. 

Mra.  D.  R.  D.  BrainerdL  M 25  00 

Lowell,  Maaa.,  lat  Ch.,  to  cone.  Dea. 
Wm.  uavidson  and 
Thoe.  P.  Woodman  L. 

Membera .-..     8121 

«  "       HighStCh. 43  30 

Lyona,N.Y 54  26 
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Madisoii,  Ct.,  t90  of  which  to  com.  Rot. 

Samuel  N.  ShepftTd  L.  M 940  48 

Ibmchefltar,  N.  H.,  to  cooa.  Rer.  Ra* 

fui&TlorL.M 85  54 

MattapHott,  Afaaa.,  to  com.  R«v.  Wm. 

L.  flather,  L.  M 37  26 

MaioeUua,N.  Y 26  46 

liarblehead,  Maai 87  77 

Heriden,  Cl,  Ckm.  6oc 33  12 

«        u    Indiriduals 18  00 

Methaen,  Maaa.,  to  com.  Dea.  Jamoa 

F.lnnlIaL.M 40  29 

Medfora,  Maai.,  in  part  to  com.  Roy. 

B.  Prkanrin  L.  M. 18  06 

Medina,  N.  Y 30  28 

MexicoviUe,  N.  Y 9  70 

Middleboro,  MaaaL,  Central  Church. ...      16  49 
»  •*     ReTj.Putoam'sSoc      16  75 

nddletowB,  ;Ct,  Bbenaxer  G.   Hub- 
bard, to  found  a  per* 
manent  Scholarahip 
inlllinoiaCoUege...    400  00 
*«  »      Dea    H.  8.    Ward. 

Jr..  for  111.  Col.  Fund     60  00 
**  »      IndividualainlatCh.    Ill  50 

»«  «»      SoulhCh 26  00 

Morriatown,  N.  J.,  a  Friend 5  00 

Naahua,  N.  H.,  Rer.  J.  M.  Ellia,  2d 
payment  on  Scholar- 
ship   in  Wittenberg 

Coflege 25  00 

^  *«  Mra.  ^eephine  M .  El- 
111,  lat  annual  paT- 
ment  of  a  Scholanhlp 
of  1 100  for  the  tuition 
of  a  atudent  for  the 
Miniatrr  In  Ger.  E. 

Mo.  CoU 25  00 

Natickf  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  Eliaa  Naaoo 

LM 8392 

New  Hayen,  Cl.  C\  nu  r  L  h  ti^di ,,....    312  00 

"  **    North         "         139  25 

**  "    rtiMpeJStitietCbiirch.      67  44 

«*  "    Colliiffti  Street  Chtireh     46  68 

**  «    ViLlMCttllcFB ..,,     77  60 

New- York  CIiTi  Bleocker  St.  Cti— C. 
N.  Taltwl.  50;  F.  A. 
Dmcfcllfl,  10  -  'W,  A. 
WiwolBK,  B;  E.  Boor- 
naa,   SDj    Ht  BIK 

Jem  Sodatf,  44  %: 
othfirf^237  22.«. 886  47 

7^W.a.  Biill,60:Mii4 
Murtmy.W^R.  H.  Mc- 

fiO;  Thos.  HbDHT^  ^  j 
T  P,  McCq[dr,&.  Jul. 
X  Van  AlkiL,  20:  H. 
n.  B.  5  ;  J.  W. 
fUnvdkt,  IDO:  R.  tt. 
KavIm.  m;  Vt.  G. 
|Li]|fi,6;  i.  R.GIbfioD. 
10;  j  !*  rrrt-tiT,  15- 
J.  L.  Majon,  iU;  J«uL 
Boorman,  100;  J.  F. 
Worthy  25;  Cor.SnQiih 
30 :  i..  Ausshiirj,  jr., 
S&j  II.  W  Hamca, 
10;J,  B.  SiiefifitM,Wl; 
B.  F.  BqtJer,  iV) ;  1  L 
CriHinj5;  W.  U.  Bitl- 

,  beiTit  100;  N,   Wbii«, 

m\  oih«iii,QS103,....  1266  03 
I      AtiHtrti  G.    PhetiM,  jr. 
for  Cn(fnwm«riL  Futid 
of  M^mctA,  Col.. ....  1000  00 


If ew'York  CUj,  Choreh  of  tba  Poritam 
— O.  D.  Phelpa,  85: 
O.  B.  Wood,  %;  M., 
10;  H.O.  Pinneo,25; 
W.  M.  Eyarta,  10:  A. 
Jonea,  10  :  a  Friend,  40  $146  00 

**  ^      Allen  St.  Oh 160  94 

"  "     CentnUCh 148  16 

«*  »  Rey.  J.  Spaul- 

ding 20  00 

••         **     W.  8.  Oilman,  for  Wi^ 

tenberg  CoK 60  00 

•«  «     EdwardC^aiT 20  00 

•«  *♦     »*L.aH." 5  00 

Newport,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cona.  Rer. 

H.  Cumminga  L.  M.      13  10 

*<        **       Balanoe 6  79 

NewHayen,N.Y 18  29 

**  »    MfB.  Ralph  Robinaon       6  00 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y 14  03 

Newark,  N.  J.,  latPrea.  Ch 94  70 

M  ^     2nd     **         7O00 

<*  <*     High  Straet    Ch.,    of 

which  160  by  J.  B. 
Pinneo  to  conatitute 
Rey.  D.  W.  Poor, 
Mn.  Suaan  B.  Poor, 
Miaa  Mary  A.  Poor, 
Mra.  Eliza  Pinneo,  T. 
&  Pinneo,  M.  D.,  L. 

Membera 200  00 

<*  «     Hiffh  St.  Ch.,  Samuel 

Baldwin,  to  cona.  S. 
H.  Baldwin  L.M....     30  00 

**         *•     A.  W.  Carter,  jr 25  00 

New  Brahitree,  Maaa 85  25 

Newburyport,  Blaaa.,  Captain  Nath. 
Smfth  of  North 

Con.Ch 100  00 

••  «•    BeUyiUe,  tocona. 

Joaiah  Little, 
Wm.  J.  Currier, 
Wm.  Goodwin, 
Charlea  Whit- 
man h.  M'a...    141  88 

»*  »•    North  Ch 75  30 

**  »    Whitfield  Ch.  and 

Soc,  in  pan  to 
cona.  Sam.  J. 
SpauldingL.BL      12  51 

NewMilfofd,a .TT. 22  60 

New  London,  Gt.,  lat  Ch 55  00 

**  «    2dCh 54  50 

Newbury,Maaa 47  66 

New  Ipawich,  N.  H.,  Mia.  Dolly  Eyer- 

eu  for  Iowa  Col ^ 60  00 

Newton  Centre.  Blaaa.,  to  cona.  Rey. 

Daniel  L.Furt>erL.M 82  20 

New  Britahi,Ck,  lat  Ch.,  to  coua.  Rey. 

Sam.  Rockwell  L.  M.     30  67 

"  «    2dCh 29  00 

Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y 44  65 

North  Andoyer,  Maaa 23  74 

Norwich,  Cl,  lat  Ch.  &  Pariah 38  00 

**  •♦  2d  •   8300 

«  *♦  Main  St.  Ch,,  Dea.  W. 

A.  Buckingham,  2d  in-  . 
aiidment  on  annual  echo- 

larahip 25  00 

«  M  Indiyiduala  in  Mahi  Sc 

Church 27  00 

North  Abington,  Maaa.,  in  part  to  cona. 

Rey.  laaac  C.  White  L.  M 13  66 

Northampton,  Maaa.,  lat  Ch 9108 

"«  ''       Edwarda'Ch....     18  00 

**  **       Aaahel  Lyman  for 

Endowment  Fund 

ofBLCol 600  00 

••  »      J.P.Williatondo.       5  00 
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North  OomwBll,  Ct •79 

Noith  Bridgewaier,  Kub.  J.  W.  Rogen  2  00 

North  Haven,  Ct 15  00 

Noith7iae,N.  Y 32  43 

NorwIchjN.  Y 20  00 

"  «  J.  Kerahaw,  Em].,  Ex. 

ofJ.  Bemeat 6  00 

Norfolk.  Ct 63  00 

Norwalk,  Ct.,  lit  Con.  Ch 64  63 

North  BrBnfordf  Ct 10  00 

North  Ouilfoni,  Ct 16  37 

Nunda,N.  Y 7  00 

Ogden,  N.  Y..  $30  of  which  to  cona. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Fox  L.  M 36  75 

Orange,  N.  J.,  let  Free.  Ch 33  23 

«         "      adCh 146  62 

Oti9Co,N.  Y 2i  76 

OTld,N.V 16  30 

OwegOjN.Y.,  Prea.  Ch 46  14 

"        "      Con.  Ch. 11  16 

Oxford,  Ct 7  00 

Palmyra,  N.  Y 66  91 

Palmyra,  Eaat,  N.  Y 18  60 

Painted  Poet,  N.  Y.,  to  aid  Hungwian 

beneficiary 22  00 

**              »        Lad)ea'Ed.Soc..  6  00 

PennYan,N.Y 40  47 

Pembroke,N.  Y 25  00 

Pelham,N.  H.,balance 2  00 

Parsippany,  N.  J.,  Pres.  Ch 20  38 

Pepperell.  Maee.,  to  cona.  Rev.  Lyman 

Cutler  L.M 30  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1st  Piea.  Ch 446  60 

PittafordL  N.  Y 16  50 

Pirmottth,  N.  H.,  Rer.  Mr.  Jeweit,  ba- 


800 

Plymouth,  Ct,  $30  of  which  to  cone. 

km.  Jane  8  Warren  L.  M 44  60 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Cl,  $30  of  which  to 

cons  Her.  James  Arerill,  L.  M 38  00 

Portland,  Me.,  to  consL  Rev.  J.  J.  Car- 
ruihers,  D.D.,  Rer.  W. 
T.  Dwight.  D.D.,  and 
Dea.Wm.SwanL.M..  100  00 
•*  «  Wm.  W.  Thomas,  for 
tuition  of  a  student  pre- 
paring for  the  mhiistry . .     S6  00 

Portland,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  L.  F.  James 2  00 

Pomfret,Ct 23  31 

Prattabui^h,  N.  Y 16  61 

"  Ladies' Ed.  Soc 8  39 

ProTidence,  R.  L,  Beneficent  Ch 107  00 

**  "      High  St.  Ch 62  00 

.**  "     Richmond  St  Cl,  of 

whicb  tlOO  by  J. 
Carpenter  for    DL 

College 109  31 

*<  **     Central  Ch.,  of  which 

ilOO  by  W.J.  Cross 

for  III.  Col 210  60 

■*  **     E.    Carrington,    on 

permanent  Scholar- 
ship in  Wabash  Col.    260  00 
•»  «     R,    Waterman,   6; 

Allen,    10;   a 

Friend,  10;  Mrs.  H. 
Ives,    25;    R.    H. 
Ivea,  20;  others,  6.      86  00 
Randolph,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Chris- 
topher M.  Cordling  L.  M 39  00 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y 16  18 

Richmond,  Mass 7  10 

Blndge,  N.  H 42  00 

*^       •*    Mrs.  Brown 6  00 

Rockville,  CL,  1st  Ch 19  62 

"*  ."    2d  Ch.,  930  of  which  to 

cons.  Rev.  Charles  H. 

Ballard  L.M 46  26 

Roxbury,  Mass. ,  Eliot  Ch.  &  Soc $104  36 

Rockport,  Mass 36  00 


Rochester,  N.Y.,Waalkii«ton8tCh..     3861 

*«  ^       A.Champim lOOOO 

"  «       F.Slanr. 25  00 

Rnshville,  N.  Y ^»m 

»  **    Ladiee*  Ed.  Soc ^13  00 

Salisbury   Mills,  N.  Y.,  Rev.   J.  nT 

Lewis 100) 

Sanbomton  Bridge,  N.  H.,  in  part  to 

cons.  Rev.  Corbaa  Curtis  L.  M 21  (10 

Saybrook,  Ct 16  66 

Salisbury,  MaaB.,  in  full  to  cons.  Rev.  J. 

M.  Bacon  L.M 16  61 

Seymour,  Ct 4  83 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  to  cona.  John  H. 

Nelson  L.M 33  00 

Sherburne,  Mass 13  60 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y 83  21 

Slaterville,  R.  L,  in  pan  to  eona.  Rev. 

T.  A.  IVnrlor  L.  M 80  00 

South  Dedham,  Masa.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Coloian  L.  M. 28  00 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Philips'  Ch.,  to 

cons.  Alvan  Simonda  L.  H. 66  36 

South  Abington,  Maes.,  to  cons.  Rev. 

Alfred  Goldsmith  L.  M 57  M 

Southbridge,  MaaB.,tocons  Rev.  Eben. 

Carpenter  L.M 3000 

South  Egremont,  Mass.,  in  pan  to  cons. 
Rev.  Elias  Clark 

L.M 1300 

•"  *"    D.  Dalsel,12S0; 

Mn.  N.  R.  BUis, 
6  26;  8.  Bacon, 
5— on    annual 

Scholarship. 2S76 

Southington,  Ct. 2260 

"  Dea.  Tim.  Biggins....     30  00 

Souihport,  N.  Y 1686 

Souihfleld,  Mass.,  Dea.  J.  N.  Cotar  A 
Dea.  Lorin  Smith 
$12  60  each,  on  an- 
nual Scholanhip  la 

III.  College 25  00 

•*  •*       Zenas  RLoades  $12 

60   and    Rev.   Otis 
Lombard  $6  26  for 

the  same 18  7S 

jlstCh 2000 

Hill 6  10 

«  <*       South  Ch.,  Charles 

MerrUm,forlll.OoL     A)  00 
*"  «*       Daniel  Harris,    of 

which  $16   for  BL 

College 26  00 

"  '«       others 42  80 

Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  1st  Con.  Ch.,  in 

part  to  cons.  Samuel  Weare  L.  M. . . .     14  BO 
Stamford,  Ct.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Issae  Jen-        _ 

nines  L.M 3000 

Nath.  Weed,  to   coos. 

himself  L.M 30  00 

J[amee  Betts.  in  part  lo        _ 
cona  himself  L.  mI.  . ...     16  00 

others 48» 

St  Petenbuif,  Russia,  Archibald  Me^        _ 

riclees.  by  W.  Ropes 25  00 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  O.  P.  Bradley 1  75 

«       A  Friend.... 100 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  full  to  cons.  Rev.        _ 

Albert  Perry  L.  M 29  00 

Siurbridge,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.      ^  ^ 

H.  Be^L.  M 17? 

Sweden,  N.Y 1548 

Syrscuse,N.Y.,l8lPres.Ch gj 

«  '♦     SaUneCh »« 

Tewksbury.  Masa,  to  cons.  Rev.  Rich-    ^  ^ 

ardToImanL.M 322 

Torringford.  Ct «» 

Townsend,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  te  cona 
Dea.  John  PrectorL. 
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M^«iMiM38in  AiU 
to   CODS.  Mn.  Sftrmh 
H.  SbeldenL.  M....  #  34  38 
Tro7,  N.  Y.,  lot  Pre«.  Gh.  (in  part). ...     83  16 

Trumaftsburgh,  N.  Y 67  00 

Vienna,  N.Y. 0  63 

Watenown,  (X,  Mrs.  Lucy  &  De  Fo* 

rest,  to  cons.  Abram  E.  Baldwin  L.  M.     30  00 
Walpole.  Mass.,  in  full  to  cons.  Rev. 

Z.  H.  Newhall  L.  M 15  12 

Washington,  Ct.,  Manr  E.  Logan,  in  |Murt 

to  cons,  self  L.M...      10  00 

"  «    others 35  00 

Way  land,  Mass.,  In  pan  to  cons.  Key. 

Henry  Allen  L.  M...      15  00 
"  «       Mrs.  M.  A.  U.  Bice- 

low,   to  cons.    Bliss 
Ellen  Reeves  L.M..      30  44 

Wanren^Mass 30  00 

Waiertown,N.Y.,2dPre8.  Ch 13  00 

WarerIy,N.  Y 16  92 

West  Boylston.  Mam 3125 

West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  J.  Field, 
Esq.  in  full  to  cons,  himself  L.  M. . . .     20  00 

West  Bloomfield,  N.J 20  00 

Weslfield,  Mass 40  00 

Wenharo,  Mass.,  Ladies'  Read,  dc  Char. 
8oc,  to  cons.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor 

L.  M 37  00 

Westminster,  Mass.,  in  full  to  cons.  Rev. 

Orlando  H.  White  L.  M 1152 

West  Newbury,  Mass 62  29 

'•  "   Col.  Moses  NeweU       6  00 

WebRter,  Mass.,  Con.  Ch.  A  Soc 26  26 

«  «       A  Friend 100 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Dea.  Mor- 
can  Lewis,  on 
Scholarship  in 
Wiitenbeig 

Col 25  00 

"  "^  Individuals...       3  00 

"  •*  Rev.  Mr.  Bri- 

ant.  Rev.  N. 
liOsseU  &  Ben. 
Cone,  2d  Dayt. 
on  tlOO  Scho. 

larship. 25  00 

**    Mra.  Tobey...       5  00 


We0t8U)ckbiSdga,MaM.,  O.  W.  Kiflbnt  10  00 
West  Amesboiy,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev. 

Albert  Paine  L.  M 34  90 

West  Medway,  Rev.  Dr.  Ide's  Soc. ...     29  62 

We8tHaven,Ct 19  00 

West  Sprinffield,  Mass 48  76 

Whately,  BAass 7  02 

Whitehall,  N.Y.,Pres.  Ch 59  56 

WUliamaburg,  Mass 9  IS 

Wilson,  K  Y 19  00 

Williamstown,  Mass.,  S.  Whitman,  on 
annual  Scholarship  in   Wittenberg 

Col 25  00 

Winchester,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Reuben  Robinson  L.  M 98  40 

Winchamer.  N.  H.,  Rev.  J.  P.  Hum- 
phrey      47  20 

Winchester,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Mary  Godding 
and  other  ladies  of 
North  Ch.,  for  tui- 
tion of  a  student  in 
Wittenberg  Col...      26  00 

*«  *"       Individuals 24  26 

Winchester,  Ot.,  Samuel  Hurlbut,  for 

Illinois  College 10  00 

Windsor,  VI 17  00 

Wolcotville,  Ot 10  00 

Woodbridge,  Ct 14  03 

Wolcott,  N.  Y 37  86 

"  *•  Mrs.  Munson 100 

Worcester,  Mass  ,  Union  Ch.,  of  which 
•90  to  cons.  Moses 
Clements,  Ichabod 
Washburn,  4c  Philip 
L.  MoenL.M.'s....  218  00 
"  »*    Central  Ch.,  of  which 

•30   to  cons.    Rev. 
Seth  Sweetzer  D.D. 

L.M 81  07 

**  "    IstParish 34  00 

»  M     Salem    St.    Ch.,    to 

CODS.  Rev.   George 

Bu8hneIlL.M 36  85 

•*  **     Balance    from     last 

year 34  66 

Yorktown,  Westchester   Co.,  N.  Y.,  _ 

Con.  Ch 6  00 

Youngstown,  N.  Y 53  81 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.* 


Abbott,  Rev.  Joseph.  Beverly  Mass. 
Abbott,  Rev.  J.  J..  Uzbridge,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  G.  W.  Conway,  Mass. 

j^.i.,,,;..  V-   ■■'  ^T  -n    Ti^-vn-.'S.  H. 
AiJiiJi;: .  ■■  nd,  Mii^^. 

Adai  II  -ui  *  I  yii-Kl  wA7t  Mt  «s. 

AiIaitl'  '      ',  III,  DunatAliJtf,  MiiH' 

AllJtig,  J-4ii.   A  ,  Ntivarit,  N.J. 
Anilitnii}!],  Frolic J4  D.^  Ln^dftjalt^rrji,  N.  IJ- 
AnderHiii,  Mot.  U  ,  Stimett,  N.  Y^ 

Arr'l«^ont  il*>rt^  William.  BispruiiT  Mmb. 
Armsby,  ]Wf.  I,.,  Ch*ft^r,  N.  tL 
jLrm%  Ki;v.  ClitTarJ  S.,  HHrrbury,  N,  lr\ 
Arrfw,  ih.v.  IT i rani  p.,  Noiwith  Town^  Ct* 
Av^faker,  lU?.  Lvroan  II.,  1>.  B.,  Fairftetd,  Ct 
Aiwaier,  Etihu,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Averiil,  Rev.  James,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct. 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Salisbury,  Mass. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New- York  City. 


llAlilwifi,  Rdr.  Therorii,  Ontngc,  H,  J. 
BaliiiMM,  Mm  C.  W.,  "  " 

llaldvrin,  Mtra  Kmily  C,     "  " 

BaJiiwin,  S^rriucli  H.«  Newark^  N.  J. 
BaMwiUp  Al^trAiTL  K,,  Dumwntl,  Ct 
HarbfMirr  Jarntia  O.,  Norwiik,  Cl 
Barrowfl,  R^^v.  WitJiam,  Crauivillej 
BaJiard,  R*r  Charles  H..  H^cVville,  Ct 
•BiirrttiH  Jtwsph,  N*w  Jr*^ic^-  ^'■  U- 
Uit.cht'liier,  JunaLban,  Majion^  N.  H- 
Barrowi,  Rbt,  HoiniEif,  Dover.  f4  IL 
Baratow.  Rev.  Z  S  ,  1*.  1>.t  Keent  N.  H. 
Bartiffl,  Revn  Wiilkin,  Fojtbciro\  Uan. 
Bang*,  Hem  J,  New^Vtirt  VAiy, 
BaJiur,  Kgv.  1,  D.  D.,  l^ndiLBier  Ciiy^  Pa. 
BartlvreiL  Rnv.  Horauo,  OiTonrt,  MaA. 
n«FH^tL,  11  M.,  nirnjiiigbniTitC'L 
Ui^iurt,  Rat,  JnAuliua^  D.  D  ,  Dudtcy,  Mass. 
B^rmdlct,  Rcr,  EilwartU  Candor,  N,  Y. 
Duti^jjlicu  J<»Hi  W.,  NeW'TDrfc  City. 
Bflnnft,  Rev.  SaJmUe^  UiU*  Cumptoa,  R.  I 


'  Thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  coostitates  the  donor  a  Life  Member 
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Blg«low,  Riefaud,  N«w-Tor1r  Ofqr. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  HaTtn,  Ct 
Biaaell,  Roy.  E.  B.  S.«  Grdenwich»  Cl 
Bissau.  Edward  C,  Norwalk,  Gl 
BoutelL  James  Leominster,  MaaB. 
Bond,  ReT.  AlTan,  D.  D.,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Bowers,  Lulce  H^  Boston,  Mass. 
Bullock,  Rufus,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Rev.  Bbeneaer  W.,  Royalston  Mass. 
BttUaid,  Mfs.  Harriet  N.,  ^  ** 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  O.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Bumham,  Rer.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  R. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  I^eorainsier,  Masa 
Burgess,  Rer.  Ebenezer  D.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
BursesB,  Mrs.  Abigail  B.,  ''  "* 

Bushnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newton  Comer.  IfaM. 
Bushnell,  Rer.  George,  Worcastsr.  Mass. 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  fteW^Tork  Citj. 
Burke,  Edmund,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Oroton,  Mass. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  CL 
Bushnelh  Rey.  Jackson  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Blodget,  Rot.  Consuntine,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Blackington  William,  North  Adams.  Mass. 
Blackler.BbB.  Maiy  J.,  MarUehead,  Mass. 
Blanchani,  Rer.  Ajnoa,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Blinn,  Rer.  Hennr  G.,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 
Brown,  Captain  Bleaxer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
•Brown,  EbscMSer.  Riti^.  N.  H. 
Brace,  Rev.  Jonaihftn,  Mi  t  font,  Cl 
Brainerd,  R^v.  0  S  >  Ljmt!,  Cc 
Brainerd,  Ri-v^  T.  G  ^  L<^n<ii>inlfliTr,  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Rnv.  Jame>t^SNcmE^1J.  m,ih. 
Breed,  Rer.  WitliAm  J.,  PrfiTiri&rii:ftjR.L 
Brickeit,  Httrij.  MerrLm&ck,  N  If 
Brigga,  Rer.  vvilliata  T  ,  NnrUi  Andorer, 
Brooks,  Rer  A.  L.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  hnke  H.,  Hastoo,  Mum. 
Brown,  Mrs.  CjnThiau  lUngf*,  N.  H. 
Brigham.  Ri^>r.  l.:  AG.,  End  t  hi,  Cl 
Bryant  Dean  A^ron,  ^nnh  Rtuhr.g,  Mass. 
Capron,  WiHiniExi  C,  Vx.Wu\yL\  Mans. 
CarringtOD,  Edward,  E«q.,  )'rovult nco^  R.  I. 
Carrington,  Mrs.  Lorania,  **  *« 

Carmthers,  Rer.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me 
Carpenter,  Daniel,  Fozboro*,  Mass. 
Carpenter,  Rer.  Eben,  Southbridge,  1 

Cady,  Rer.  Daniel  R.,  Westboro*,  Ma 

Cady,  Mrs.  Harriet  &,  Westboro',  Mass. 

Cary,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster,  Mass. 

Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H. 

Cole.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Condit,  RsY.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cone,  Ephraim,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  Rev.  O.  &,  New  Oermantown,  N.  J. 

Cole,  Seth  B.,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Colton,  T.  Y.,  Ware  Village,  Bfass. 

Cordley,ReT.  Christopher  M.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Cowles.  Rey.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Cook,  Rey.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 

Coe,  Rer.  Samuel,  G.,  Danbuxy,  Ct. 

Cutter,  Seth.  Pelham,  N.  H. 

Chapman,  Rer.  P.  W.,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

Champlin,  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct. 

Champlin,  Charles  0.,  Essex,  Ct. 

Cboale,  David,  Essex,  Mass. 

Child,  Rev.  WiUard,  D.  D.,  Lowell, 

Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron.  Beloit,  Wis. 

Chipman,  Rev.  R.  Blanning,  Guilford,  Ct. 

Chipman,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamson,   "       ** 

Cleaveland,  Rev.  X  P.,  D.  D.,  Northampton, 


Clark,  Rey.  Benjamin  P.,  North  Chelmsford, 

Mass. 
Clark,  William  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Clift.  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Point,  CL 
Clark,  Rev.  Clinton, Ridgefield,Ot. 
Clark,  Rey.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa; 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntingdon,  Boston,  Bfass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rey.  Rufus  W.,  tBast  Boston,  Mass. 


Olaik.  Rer.  P.  K.,  Bfnsdal^Maas. 

Clovctaiid^  Rr'T.  jmrna  B.,  DurfaAtfl^  Ct- 

CU'rih'fiiH,  >liidi'^,  \S"ijrc«.fl(jffr,  Ma>^. 
Crmll.  Rfv  Rolwrt,  H.  D.»  K«wi,,Mu 
CF'  ^.  Hi^v.  JtMeph  W.f  WeM  BajltfofuHsi 
Cpii-^  U^v  Wbevlnck,  New  fi«droidj  Hiik 
Clbrk,  R<?v  Lfwir  F..  WhitfDflvitle,MAflL 
Cot^tit,  hfrF.  Han't  Newark^  N,  J. 
Criwii>ril.  Rev.  GeorgOrNonh  Ailuns,  Mass. 
Crpiffj'.  AlHdrt  F  ,  Newnrh,  N.  J. 
Currii Tt  WiUifcm  J.^  Qel1avi1|e«  Maw 
Cusl'iirNii,  Kf-r.  Chriiiophijr^  N.  DrcMjk&eld^litttB. 
Coili-r.  lit'v.  LymiiEi,  renpereJ],  Mmm 

DaiNi,  U<'v^  Suiiud,  D.  D..  MBrbleheAd^  MiM. 

DiLiL,  y]r-.  llriiTk-TCa/M^bleheul^Man, 
Dana,  Mi«a  Anna  H.,  *'  " 

Dame,  Mrs.  Blisa  E.,  Wayland,  Mam. 
Dashiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H.,  Jr.  Stockbridge  Ma«L 
Davidson,  Dea  WilUam,  Lowell,  Mass. 
D       ""f.  J.  r^'xui'ih,  TK  P.,  N'  w  Fl  - v- .^  r 

E  :■  I " .  W  f-it  S: UU^^IU-J J .  Mai* 

D  4    Athrrt.  Mopton.  Vlax, 

n  :    1.  V.  P,  B.,  HalljK,  N,  n. 

I)f;  t%j=rt>nt^  Krai^iit  L.,  Wateftowi!,  Ol 

Ditjhe^Rcy.  Gcnrift^  Eatrmi^  Pa. 

Dmimirlr,  Rev,  I*  F.,  I>.D.,  NflvrbttTypcrT%]l!Mi. 

D I <^ k  1 1 i>:i I Fi . Ho T.  rttai-|m»  Bi rmingbAttijCL 

D 1 ''  k  1 9 1  "ftfi ,  Hf  T,  E  nuicui ,,  Uolcheat^ti  Cl 

Dill,  K?\'.  Jame«  H.,  Spenwrport,  N.  Y. 

D><Aii«,  Rav.  Chajir^A^  L«banaia,  N.  H. 

D  'W9f,  HpTh  EdmiTnil,  shctbuinSf  Md.^aPv 

DiiffltJd.  Rer,  Ge<Mt;a,  JiiO.,  Philadelphia,  Pi  ^ 

Diiniiin^i  Rev^  lUcJiardtlluronT  ^^  V. 

DunbafTi)  R(*v.  II.  R,.  Cortlofid  VLllagc,  N.  T. 

Dwrplii^  kev.  Edwanl  S,.  Saco,  Ue, 

Dwiphi,  Rut.  WItllam  T.,  D.  D.,  Portlaud,  It*. 

EiiEnti,  Rpr.  Horaeo^  Paltnyr*,  N-  Y. 

E<iinti,  Tbnmap,  FiEchburp;,  M&aa, 

EAA^iiK  ^^^'  J^tifJ  Q.  ^n  Weal  Nffwbury^  Mvh. 

Ei'^nnlo,  Rar  Jnnaihnn,  WQbiiznLCemre,MjiaE, 

E  iwanlflj  Mn  Frmices  S  t    "'  »         ^ 

Ellm^  CtiarL^ii,  Uxbridgt,  Mua 

El<lniJ:£«.  Rev,  AxAiiah,  New  IMfi^id^  Maas. 

ElliA,  tiaf.  Jahti  H.H  Nubua,  N^  H^ 

ErncrA:!!!,  Rev.  A.,  I]iid9i>n,  Qhfa, 

•Mmeraon,  Re^f .  Jobn  E.,  Nfwljuryptm,  Msml 

Ecn^irsjUD,  Rer.  Jciwphi  B<loiL^  Wu, 

Ev^Ti^ti,  JIni  TJi^Uyt  Nt?w  Ipiwicb,  N.  H* 

Frvrwelf,  l>*a  A\u.-[,  Fitcbbuif^.  Ma», 

FELrtihaii;],  U^a,  Jci-ilmJiah^  Nofih  Andi^ver,  Usm. 

FrH«ridPii,  KnY.  Thorjiu  K.^  Homfif|  N.  Y. 

F.'JMK'tnlori,  Mm.  N,  C,  ^  ** 

FjFiJit  J.t  Wcii  Cambridge*  Ma^ 

Picx,  JenM  R.,  CandiiL,  N.  II, 

F]ri[{!V,  SamuQ],  Acwonh,  S-  H. 

Fi  1 1,  "RflT.  11  T.,  N  e  wburv ,  Mm 

Pi^3.  Rtir.  DanieK  IpiWictit  Mois. 

♦Fl^kf,  TUv.  Elisbo,  VVranihAm,  Ml"*. 

Fr-li.1^  Rl^v.  J.>hii,l>  D„  Now  |lrainttM,Mam 

Fa^k.'.  J  'lui  P..  l.<jwe]li  Maaa. 

Pi,  .!.  Ri  p.  Henry  H,  Wwt  Springfisld,  Misl* 

Fo^ti^r,  Rev,  f^;^kn  B.,  U>wcll,  MtuM- 

Fi  *pn  r.  M  rM  <  'niii  arine  P , ,  "       '* 

F.i.vl(,r,  Rt^v.  P.  ri-t  UUcA,  N.  Y. 

•Fi^^stflr,  Rev,  TbtnnM>  Andover^  MasL 

FoT,  Rey,  William  A  .OgJen,  N- 1. 

Fi]rman,  tUt.  f;harlflS  E.,  KMIiuit  N,  I. 

Fli"i(ih(5r,  Ejra  W,,  ProTidatict',  (L  L 

Frr-'tii^h,  JoTiarhan,  R'>3ttvirT,  Miiia. 

FurlwT,  Rfc  ►.  D.  L,  X.v.:  ;j  Cantrs^MMk 

Oage,  Abel^eltaam,  M.  <i. 

Oale,  Rev.  Wakefield.  RockpOTt,BfaflB. 

Gay,  Ahoer,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Oefston,  Rey.  Maltby,  BushviUe^.  T. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  We*  Newton, 

Mass. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Waningford,  OL 
Ooldsmith^Rsv.  Alfred,  South  Abiagtoo,  Maa^ 
GoldMnlth,  Bar.  BaAlamia  N.,  BaUona,  M.  T. 
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'Gordon,  R«t.  Matthow  D.,  HoUia,  N.  H. 

-GordoD,MnLCharlou«S.,        "^       *• 
Goti.  Dea.  Jabes  R.,  Rockport,  MaM. 
Ooodman,  Rev.  Reuben  &.  Clarkson,  N.  Y. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  G.  A..  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  CU 
Goodrich.  Rev.  William  H.,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Goodwin,  William,  BellevUle,  Mase. 
Guernsey,  Rev.  Jesse,  Derby.  Cl 
Graves,  Rufus  R.,  Brookhrn,  N.  T. 
Graves,  Rev.  Nathaniel  D.,  Northville,  N.  Y. 
Grant,  John,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Oreely,  Rev.  S.  &  N.,  Great  Barrinffton,  MasSp 
Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury.  Mass. 
Grign,  Rev.  Levereti,  Miibury,  Mass. 
OufliTrr,  ^.-r  T-hn  V  Nnnrirfi,  V 

HmkEeti,  M.  O.,  Omnici,  R  J, 
HaJiied,  Eni-fl  J.,    « 
Harotjiei,  Mr*.  Sirah,  Ffllbnm.  N,  H. 
Riinwf  J],  J<:pEhii  R.,  CirntofLT  Momb. 
iJa/twaiJ,  Mr",  Ikwcy,    '* 
Hawtcei,  EJishs  S  ,  M.  D.,  Nonh  Aitam«,Ma88. 
lUteu,  Rev.  Normim^  AtkinsoQ^  N.  If. 
Haied,  Mrii.  xMaftJia  V.,       "  ** 

llaj,  Rev.  IMiUip  C,  D.  D-,  0*pmi,  N.  Y. 
HeuttTigHf  Rev.  Parwrnfl,  MaaliusT  N.  Y. 
JlarnHriU-v,  ^rniieU  Fiii*r)cld!T  Mas*, 
Uuircird^  Thomap:  C*  Nafvralfc^  CX 
IlamiltoQ^  Ke*.  D.  EL,  Triiman-^bury,  N.  Y. 

If  iggiRd.  PejL  Timuihj,  Souitiingifln,  Ct. 
HognrOi.  Har-  WMtianit  CeMTn^  N    V. 
liofltjv  AEcxaiidcr  L.,  Saliiburj,  Cl 
Ilorton,  itcv.  Fraticifl,  West  Cambribgo, 
I[^iv«,  Jii^iht  R»\.t  MQirliu<i^»  Miu«fi, 
JIawanii  Mni^  Eiilier,  Arwunh,  N.  11. 
Huiftrrd,  Etcv.  Hcnr?  B  ,  £Iuil»on,  Ohio. 
HyflfbrJ,  Mrs.  Mut^  E ,  **  " 

f looker,  Rer.  Henry  fi.,  Falmoqrh^  Hus. 
Hooper.  Mm  rUrrif!^!  Uarbleliem],  ^an. 
Huf^por,  Mjfii  IJanruibt  **  " 

H-t^-\or<i,lieT.  Ilanjsmiii  F  ^areihiH,  Mcum. 
I[nri)(iD>S  II.ev.  ^rk,  D,  D.^   Wt^lunstown, 


Hoppin,  Rev.  James  M.,  Salem,  Maas. 
Hoyt,  James  PhlUps,  West  Coventry. 
Hoyt,  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  South  Readinc ,  Mass. 
'Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  O.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Hubbell,  Lorenxo,  Norwich,  Cl. 
Hurd,  Charles.  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
HTitter,  Revrfe.W.,  Phiin^^lph^a,  Pa. 
Hijj:iTjhri'?5  R.;v,  Ji.:       -  .ri.N.Y. 

llurlbLitn  S;Liint€l,  U  l, ,-,-  . ,  i,.;. 

Hurltjui^  llcT.  B.-  I*,,  Vuun^ifjwn,  N.  Y. 
Ijunli^  Rev.  DkiEilel,  rn^mrrvi,  Ct. 
Jivggina,  Elev<  i^tirrt^iiin,  lIcivuriaT  ^-  Y. 
Hydo,ft*v.  Willjnm  A  ,  Weaibrouk,  lA. 
Me,  Rev.  Jieub,  D.D.^  Weai  Med  way,  Mass. 
ItK  Mm.  Mirj  k,  "*  "  •• 

In^alla,  Dea.  Jowpb  F,,  Methgen,  M^iia. 
JsckCMKij,  Rei"  C  W-.  LicaCi^Lnt  Maw, 
Jam^  Rev,  Elomco,  Wt^rcci^ter,  Mash. 
Jgnk:]n«Y  K*v.  J^,  FiixwiLMam,  N.  II 
JertDing^  Rev*  I  Mac,  RtDThinifi.™,  Vt. 
Jewpu,  Rev.  Willi.tjM  R  ,  Flymouih,  N.  H. 
hwM,  R.1V,  r..  •■    ■        II  •  '\'kH.  U 
Jahnssn,  DiJiiu  J<>  '  nhj  }E<    .'  ii,  iiatv^ 
Jones,  Rev.  B.  C,  Southin^ton,  Cl 
Jones,  Rev.  Warrsn  G.,Harwinton,  Cl 
Jodd,  Rev,  Gideon  N.,  D.  D.,  Montgomery, 

Jodd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  CL 
Judson  James,  Jr.,  Norwalk,  Cl 
Kelley.  Rev.  George,  Haverhill,  Masii 
Kendall,  Rev.  Heniy,  East  Bloomileld,  N.  Y. 
Kendall.  Mm  Sophronia,  "  ** 

Kellog,N.O.,  Vernon.  Ct 
Kellog,  R«v.  Lewis,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
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Kiffln,  George  W.,  West  SUKkbridgt,  Mmhi 
Kimball,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipswich.  Mass. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moms,  Weathenfield,  Vl 
Kimball,  Miss  Ellen  Maria,  Claremoni,  N.  R 

F'--  ^-^ '--  Ti.  .-Ui*     --.,,.  Mass. 

E  ■    i;-  .   ■: 

Kirfc,  Ituv.  E.  N  .  .1. 

Kittreike,  Airri' ..  i  IilIIh  Mua*. 

Kwfx,  Rev,  WiiiJuNi  K.,  Rjtiio,  N.  V. 

Kniipp,  Kev.  J^  O.,  Umtaiii,  M»m. 

Kn.iE:!iii  I>t;a.  Uaru^Js  FurutriUJiJiht  N.  11. 

LKwrciiffl,  Rev,  E-  A.,  Ma^titifhtani,  Mass. 

Lawrcn<:o,  Mfi.  Mafisarci  W-t  "         '' 

Lawretiici?.  fiea^  Caries,  Uroion,  Waw 

LnwBionp  NaclmTimN  ^tiedbume  FaJli,  Mass. 

Lap^jL'yt  I>B.vii|,  FhikftetphiA,  Fa. 

LJi<hr[jp.  S  Peart,  M.D.,  Baluit,  Wi-. 

Liiw,  WiLLtairtt  Climhin),  *Ti. 

Lnv,  WilUatik  JuIIm  "        " 

Uw.Jolin  EUlm,       »        » 

Li!iEJin>;»H  iJoJilmen  Brtiekport^  NY. 

LfH',  Rev.  Saiiiuel:,  Ncfr  Jp«iv|ch,  ^i.  JL 

Lc  nviu,  Rir.  Jona[liat3,  D.D.,FfoviikDea,  R.  L 

Lf  Lviti,  David,  BraokljD,  N,  Y, 

Lt^LjnvoLjr,  Araua,  BuverJy,^  Maai. 

Lt:!*i.fl,  WillimnK..  Norvr^lk,   Ct 

I^  I  IP,  Rpv,T.  A.,  WiftJ*Of,  Ct 

LihHSi!/,  Rev.  J.  M,,  D,  D*,  Gr&ffiwii-h,  Ct. 


LiiilrT  'J'e*.  NaitioiiieT^  Novrbury,  M.u 
Liiile,  Juiiah,  ^m,  BellevUle,  Ma» 
liftckwcKHl^  Rev.  Feteri  liifij^hiiuiEon^  N.  Y. 


LfctWMul,  WllJUm  S.t  Nonvilk,  Li. 
•Lor-I:  Naihanid,  Jun,^  E«j.,  Ip^wii^h,  1 
Lt^nj,  Rev.  C4i»afd,  Romiiliiii>  N.  V, 
Lovett,  Jmlm,  :;&j^  Reverty,  Mah. 
Luilluw,  Hev.  (Jeury  O.,  Fouehkeep^de^N.  Y. 
Lyrnani  Rev,  Epliniint,  WuhjfifUMi,  Ct 
M>  LL-ariitReir.  t  harjiis,  B.,  Onnm^yillR,  Ci, 
M^^rLin.  Re  v.  Charles^  New- York  Ciij. 
Mar^h,  I>avjii.  fJav&rkilL  Mom. 
M'irvm,  R*v.  Sv  I  fun  its  T.,  Jame^Mi^n,  H.  Y. 
Mm  [lion,  Rt^v  Irhnr]^  ?«.,  Lc  Ri>T,  N.  Y. 
MagiU,  R*.v.  £,  W.,  W-«.ua.7,  o». 
Madier,  Rev.  Willum  L.,  Maitapoisett,  Mm*. 
Means,  Rev.  John  C,  Bast  Medway,  Blan. 
Melville,  Mrs.  Betsey,  Jaflrey,N.  H. 
Moen,  PhUip,  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Mordough,  Rev.  James,  Hamilton,  W 
Monroe,  Rev.  Nailian,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Morse,  Rev.  Jason,  Brimfieki,  Mass. 
McCord^Rev.  Christopher,  Randolph,  Mass. 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Greenfield,  N.  H. 
McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.,  **  ** 

McHargh,  Rev.  William  N..  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Nason/Rev.  Bliaa,  Natick, 
NeiU,Rev. - 


Henry,  Lenox,  Blass. 
NeUl,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.,    *"  «* 

Nelson,  Jonathan  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Maas. 
Newhall,  Rev.  O.  H.,  Walpole,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Rev.  James,  Higganum,  Ct 
Northrop,  Rev.  B.  P.,  Manchester,  CL 
'Olmsted,  Rev.  Wm.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Orcott.  Rev.  John,  Uzbridge,  Mass. 
Osgood,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Maai 
Page,  Rev.  Benjamin  S.,  Bridgeport,  CL 
Paihe,  Dea.  L.,  Bast  Randolph,  Mass. 
Partridge,  Rev.' George  C,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E.,  West  Boxford,     <• 
Patiengill,  Rev.  Horatio,  Horoallsville,  N.  Y. 
Packara,  Rev.  Levi,  Spencer,  Mass. 
Peck,  Gilbert  H.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Perkins,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Maneherter,  a. 
Perkins,  Samuel  H.,  Esq..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peclc,  George  C,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Perry,  Rev.  Albert,  Stougbton,  Mass. 
Peuingill,  Rev.  John  H.,  Easex,  Ct 
Pier8on,Rev.  George,  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Pierson,  William.  M.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pierson,  Miss  Catharine  H.,  Richmond,  Maas. 
Pickett,  Rev.  Aaron,  Saodisfleld,  Maas. 
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Pinnaot  J.  B^Nawark.  N.  J. 
Pinaeo,  Mrs.  Elixa  L./*    " 
Pinneo,  Timothy  S.,M.  D.,  Cinciniiaii,  OMo. 
Plunket,  Charles,  Hinsdale,  Man. 
Poor,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Newark,  K.  J. 
Poor,  Mrs.  Susan  B.,  ••         •• 

Poor,  Miss  Mary  A.,  ^        <« 

*Pond,  Rev.  Preston,  Boston,  Mass. 
p    .    r-    T'       T>     i^i^,  South  AbingKMi,  Mmbu 
Phjriijrs  Ucv',  Nu^hJJi.  I>.^  Fiirminjrtou,  C^. 
Ponfrr,  P.  H.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Ptnitfrn  Dtfl-  Julin.  Townpfnd,  MiWr 
Fijrmt]if  ilcv.  I.  W.,  li.D.,  MiMohoro/  Maasi 
PhdlrWi  Anhon  O.,  Jan.,  New-Vork  CiiT. 
PhiLlit>fl,  IMiL.  Rufus  H.,  FitawillJam,  N.  If. 
Fhlilipt,  Rev.  John  C,t  MHiliueii.  Masmy 
Prenttem,  Revv  Oiforge  L.,  New- York  City. 
Pricu,  Daniot^N^WArk,  >'.  J, 
price,  Mm.  Charily,  '*      '* 
Primen,  Tl«r.  Albion:,  We»'t  Auiei^burytMan. 
Reed,  Mra^  William,  Marblehead,  Maei. 
Eeevea,  MJw  Ellens  WhyJanc^  ** 

EictiAfdn,  Rev.  J.  \V.  ErtUMn,  r«, 
HkhfUcTr  Abn.£ct  D.^  Jlev«riy,  Mam. 
RiHgfi,  RcT,  Jofrcnh  L.,  Swly  Creek,  N,  V. 
RobcTt,  Chriaioi*hoT  B.i,  New- York  City* 
RodmorL  Rev.  lWi*l  S.,  Ohuihirc,  Ctr 
'RoW>i!iH,  Rbv.  FritJicla  L.,  Enfiold,  ^* 

RocLwiLlU  Rdv.  S^nrmeL  New  UritBin,  Ct. 
Rii^tfH,  ]{^.v.  Si47[ih«Ti,  WoaimDrclaEid,  N,  D. 
Rolicrti,  H(jv.  Jncob,  Fflirhavcjij  Maw.  • 

Rxifiu.Hi,  ^VlllijltD,  Dt^ton,  Mam* 
Ropes,  JoMph  S.,      "        *' 
Ruseell,  Rev.  Esekial,  Bast  Randolpht  Miaa. 
Sabio,  Kev.  Lewis,  Templeton,  Maasi 
Salisbury,  Prof.  E.  S.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Abby,  "  »» 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fiuwilliam,  N.  H. 
Sanford,  Rev.  David,  Medway  village,  Meat. 
Sanford,  Rev.  W.  H.  Boylston  Centre,  Mass. 
Sava«eRev.  William  T.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
'Sikes,  Rev.  Qren,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Simonds,  Alvan,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Souihgate,  Rsv.  Robert,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Southworth,  Edward,  West  Sprlnffield,  Maaa. 
Schermerhom,  Jacob  Bf.,  Homer,  N.  Y . 
Shelden,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Townsend,MaaB. 
Shelden,  Mrs.  Sarab  H^  ">  '* 

Shelton.  O.  W.,  Birminffbaro,  CL 
Shepard,  Rev.  Samuel  N.,  Madison,  Ct. 
Sherman,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Naugatuck,  Ct. 
Slocum,  Hiram.  Troyj  N,  Y, 
Smiih,  Cj  rii3  P.,  Rah  ■  Hrahklyn,  N.  Y, 
Smith,  Rtv  rtmrleji,  Amlnri^r,  Mdm, 
Street,  Ri  v   Oi^un,  AnsoniA,  Ol. 
Stearns, E«'v  Win.  A.,  D.  D  ,  CjtECibrirfg<>pmi:, Ms. 
Smith,  C«]'L    NjlhonieS,  N eiiV bury p^ri.  Mom. 
Smith,  M?^.  MnriR  E.,  Mjivm  Village,  N^  XJ. 
Smith,  R.".'.  iiilbiirE,  Vtsmon,  Cc. 
Smith,  H  II I  A  riitrt,  lUrt  forrt,  Ct 
Smith,  R<v.  .If^stJ^h  Few,  fiew^rk,  N*  J. 
Smiihl  R  I'  V    M n l^i  m  \f  cnu r ,  Ji  r wik H no,  hf  abb. 
SnelI,Ret ,  rtj.-.  D.  l>.,  Norili  Urotikilfllil, 
Spencer,  iu.v.  WiilUnj  11,  Milwaukit,  Win, 
Steele,  Rt?v   John,  WLiidiaNt«r,  filias^ 
Stone,  Re  v   KnlHn  S.,  EonL  Ilunpioti,  Mass. 
Stores,  Rt^.v.  Kichard  S ,  D.  D,.  Brainltee,  Muia. 
Stork,  R^v  T  ,  J^lillBrlelphiAt  Pa. 
St.  Joho,  l>^:;].cnn  Cii>nrf4<,  NdirwAlk,  CL 
Stuart,  E'!v*-anl  P..  Norwnlk.,  Ci, 
Swan,  D^M    Uilh.f/.  .  M     .  :  .  ■.  Me, 
Swain,  R<^v.  L.,  P£oviu«>iic«},  IL  JL 
Sweetser,  Rev.  Seth,  D.  D..  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Rufui^  Manchester.  N.  H. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  Wanham, " 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  *' 

*Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Manchester, 


Taylor^  Mfs.  Mary,  MaiHheatar,  ^Sem. 
Tfiy]'"»r,  Hev.  LaiKrop^  FmnristDwn,  N,  H. 
TiilMLt,  lloFicfiW-,  Vtrrmnt  Ct 
TcTTj^Rnv.  J.  ?,,  Wey mouth  1  Mam. 
Tt^nDny.  Ri?v.  Ltmnctra,  JEi(fr«T,  IS,  If^ 
Terrjt  U^Eiry,  Ply  mow  ih,  Cl, 
Trmplt*,  Dta.  Chftrk**  P.,  Pj^iflc^Ton,  Mia. 
'Ttrnty,  Jlcn,  Jonathan.  Metbucn,  Man. 
TfiiU,  tlcv,  Jiiim,  D.,  D  .  Ptftpfiftid,  MflH. 
Tnlmrtn,  R*v.  Richnrd,  Tewk^bury,  Mam, 
Tt>  wtr,  Ja^  V  i^  Fill « 11 !  lam ,  X,  H. 
To^mrJlflT,  Alvifi,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Tunitr,  RflT.  J.  W.,  Pufilflnd,  tfe^ 
Txj«  k<^r,  Pv«T,  J,  T..  ITDlliA^ii,  M«k 
Thatr-h^i.  lUv  l>lof,  San  Franeiapa. 
Thayer,  Rev,  William  M..  A^hlantl,  Mqk 
Thill  cfier,  L«i4h  C,  Miilt!lohcjr[>\  Mjjw. 
TliC]Hi|i!*i:jn,  Witliim  C  ,  WDrrtffiar^  Mus. 
Thcmcjr.nson,  RtP.  Au^Ktu?  C  ^  Rojibirry,  "' 
TfiumiL^niiT  Uov,  fi.  W.,  Dmrijt,  MaA?, 
Thompson,  Re?.  M    J.  R    P.,  D,  D.,  BvflUo, 

Trask,  Israel,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Tread  well,  Hesekiah  D.,  Bimira,  N.  Y. 
Trowbridge,  Deacon  Otis,  Newtown,  MaL_. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  Jamea  H.,  Haveratiaw,  N.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Miss  Susan.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Truair,  John  G.  K.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Vaill,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  Somere,  CL 
VanDom,Mr8.,  A.  Brauleboro*,  Vl 
Ward,  Rev.  James  W.,  Abington,  Maaa. 
Ward,  Dea.  Henry  S.,  Middletown,  Cl 
Walker,  Rev.  Horace  D.,  Bast  Abingtcn,  Maas. 
Wallace^Rev.  Cyrus  W., Manchester,  N .  H. 
Walley,  Hon.  S.  H.,  Rozbury,  Maaa. 
•Walley,  Mrs.  S.  H.,      "  »* 

Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C.  Suffield,  Ct. 
Washburn,  Ichabod,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ward,  Miss  Jane,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Warren,  Rev.  J.  P..  Plymouth,  Cl. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  S.,       "         ♦* 
Waters,  Richard  P.,  Salem,  Maaa. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  De  W.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Webster,  Marcus  Wilbur,  New- York  City.  ' 
Wellman,Rev.  J.  W.,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Weed,  Rev.  William  B..  Stratford,  Cl 
Weed,  Nathaniel,  Stamrord,  Cl 
Wi".T,  ^■■       f.i-  ■■'  -n.R.t 

\^  ■  ri.  N.  y. 

■Wsnimi^oiK,  tit-i".  L-.  1)1.  ir*  N*whury,l 
WiljintnEi,  rtHQry  J.,  Philciiklphia,  PL 
WilLiatiiFi,  Rev.  Fraof.iit,  RtiximAvltl,  OL 
Wilcox,  Rcv.R  E,,  WiUiamftburFh,  M 
Williaruif,  N.  W.,  SbiTWjibury,  THUMiu 
"Viibni!,  RfiV.  R^berL  E.*  Cotnin|f,  N.  V. 
Wiener,  Rev.  Wni,  C,  D  !>.+  l/xkpat%  N.  Y. 
■Wi>o[1,  Hcfc  Fun  get,  ai,  Li^jbancm,  V  IL 
\\\wd,  Rev.  C  ^V,  Anhby,  Ma*"- 
Wft>Wv,  K(*T  T,  D,  D/D.^Ni'ivnoTeOtQ* 
Warf^-^UT*  Rtv.  Samuel  M ,  D.  D.^  ^aldm^  HiL 
Wcirc«4l(^r,  Ik-d.  Siiinue^  Draf  ul,  Muc 
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APPENDIX. 


REPOET  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board,  to  ooniider  the  subject  of  Scholarships,  Endowments  for 
Colleges,  and  union  with  the  American  Education  Society,  would 
respectfully  offer  the  following  report : — 

That,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  it  seemed  ob- 
vious that  the  first  thing  in  order  was  a  conference  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  Central  Education  Societies.  They  accordingly  invited 
those  Societies  to  meet  them  in  conference,  by  similar  committees,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  should  be  mutually  a^eed  upon.  In  view  of 
this  invitation,  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society 
adopted  the  followinff  resolution,  vis. : — ^  That  whereas  the  question 
of  union  with  the  Colle^  Society  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  and 
decided  by  this  body  within  a  few  years,  and  whereas  we  have  pro- 
posals from  the  Central  Education  Society  now  under  consideration, 
it  is  liot  expedient,  under  these  circumstances,  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  meet  those  two  bodies ;  but  should  any  new  proposition  be 
made  to  us  from  either  of  these  bodies,  this  iSoard  will  cheerfully 
and  respectfully  consider  them.'^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Society,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the  27th  of  April.  The  Rev. 
J.  J.  Owen,  D  D.,  Rev.  B.  A.  Campbell,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Skinner,  Jun.,  were  present  as  a  Committee  from  the  Central  Ame- 
rican Education  Society.  At  the  re<^uest  of  the  Committee,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  read  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared,  on  the  ex- 
pediency and  practicability  of  union.  After  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  gentlemen  present,  viz. : — '^  That  in  our  opinion  it  is  desirable 
that  an  Educational  organisation  should  be  formed,  sufficiently  com- 
mrehensive  to  embrace  the  objects  now  prosecuted  by  the  American 
Education  Society  and  the  Western  College  Society,  and  that  we 
would  be  in  favor  of  such,  provided  it  should  be  found  that  the  se- 
veral interests  involved  can  be  effectually  secured  under  it.  The 
Committee  of  the  Central  Education  Society,  however,  expressed 
no  opinion  as  to  tmj  particulaff' plan  of  union. 
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It  was  tbe  desire  of  jour  Committee  to  hare  a  conference  with 
these  Societies^  without  submitting  any  specific  plan  b^  which  thej 
would  be  willing  to  abide ;  but  as  further  negotiation  with  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Societj  required  that  some  '^new  proposition"  be 
made,  the  Committee  next  addressed  themselves  to  the  inquiry,  whe- 
ther they  should  submit  any  such  proposition.  Four  possible  plans 
of  union,  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  Keport, 
then  came  under  consideration ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  to  propose  one  of  these  to  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  as  the  basis  of  union.  The  Directors  of  that  Society 
were  accoraingly  put  in  possession  of  this  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee —  and  in  view  of  it  they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. By  arrangement,  the  two  Committees  met  at  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Education  Society  in  Boston  on  the  8th  of  Sept. 
The  Committee  of  this  Society  were  all  present,  with  the  exception 
of  Hon.  S  H.  Walley,  who  has  attended  none  of  its  meetings  in 
consequence  of  absence  in  Europe.  The  Rev.  William  A.  Steams, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.I).,  and  Rev.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  were  pre- 
sent, in  behalf  of  the  American  Education  Society. 

On  that  occasion  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee,  by  request, 
made  an  extended  presentation  of  the  considerations  which  had  led  to 
the  present  conference,  and  was  followed  by^he  other  members  of 
Committee.  It  was  stated  that  certain  facte  had  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  College  Society  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  work — 1.  That  in  many  places  the  objects  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Education  Societies  had  been  regarded  as  so  far  the 
same  that  collections  could  not  be  taken  up  for  both  during  the  same 
year ;  consquently,  annual  collections  were  taken  for  the  general 
cause,  and  the  proceeds  divided  between  the  two  Societies,  or  they 
had  been  left  to  take  alternate  years.  Hence,  in  such  oases,  a  vir- 
tual union  of  the  two  objects  had  become  necessary.  Many  pastors, 
too,  have  suggested  the  expediency  of  some  permanent  union  between 
the  two  Societies.  As  the  Education  Society  has  do  agents  in  the 
fi§ld,  it  was  natural  that  these  suggestions  should  be  made  chiefly  to 
the  College  Board.  Thoy  have  been  followed  up  at  our  annual 
meetings  by  remarks  from  distinguished  leaders  in  the  cause  of  bene- 
volence, who  were  casually  present,  who  sat  with  us  as  oonrespond- 
ing  members.  Suggestions  of  this  kind,  indeed,  have  become  so  fre- 
quent, that  we  have  thought  it  an  imperative  duty,  which  we  owe  to 
the  public,  to  lay  them  before  the  Education  Society. 

2.  The  permanent  endowment  of  Western  Colleges  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  brought  before  our  Board  by  the  progress  of  events. 
At  the  first  organization  of  the  Society  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
limit  the  appropriations  of  the  Society  to  a  few  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually, to  be  expended  either  in  the  support  of  instructors,  or  the 
purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  The  Directors,  however,  d!ier  hav- 
ing been  repeatedly  urged  to  assist  in  procuring  permanent  funds, 
agreed  that  in  certain  cases  to  a  limited  extent  this  might  be  done 
indirectly  under  our  direction  ;  and  it  is  a  question  now  before  our 
Board,  whether  this  shall  not  be  made  one  of  the  direct  objeots  of 
the  Society.     As  our  organization  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the 
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confidence  and  support  of  the  public,  great  sums  (it  is  supposed) 
might  be  raised  for  this  purpose.  But,  in  doing  so,  we  must  en- 
croach more  or  less  upon  the  field  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Educa- 
tion Society.  We  have  thought  it  due,  therefore,  to  that  body  to 
consult  them  before  we  carry  out  the  plan,  and  particularly  to  in- 
quire whether  a  union  has  not  become  desirable  in  respect  to  two 
objects  which  are  beginning  to  touch  so  closely  on  each  other. 

3.  This  is  especially  true  in  respect  to  the  endowment  of  Scholar- 
ships  in  Western  Colleges.  Our  agents  have  found  that  this  would  be 
highly  popular  in  most  parts  of  our  country.  For  reasons  that  need 
not  here  be  stated,  they  think  large  sums  could  be  raised  for 
this  purpose.  With  similar  views,  our  Secretary  prepared  an  elabo- 
rate disquisition  on  the  history  of  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  &c., 
and  their  influence  upon  the  cause  of  learning  in  Colleges  and  Theo- 
logical Institutions  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  This  he 
embodied  in  the  last  Annual  Report  prepared  for  our  Board,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Board  might  see  reason  for  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  svstem. 

That  subject  is  now  before  the  Board,  and  we  have  thought  (as 
in  the'former  case)  that  we  ought  not  to  decide  on  adopting  it  with- 
out a  previous  consultation  with  the  Education  Board.  We  have, 
therefore,  for  the  present  held  back  our  Secretary's  statement  on  the 
subject.  The  plan  would  bring  our  Society  directly  on  to  the  ground 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  so  far  as  the  Western  Colleges 
are  concerned.  It  would  require  a  very  great  sum  of  money  to 
carry  it  "Completely  out,  and  would  lay  a  heavy  contribution  on  the 
educational  resources  of  Eastern  benevolence.  Our  Board,  therefore, 
in  appointing  a  Committee  to  report  on  the  subject  of  permanent  en- 
dowments and  scholarships,  instructed  the  same  Committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  Education  Board,  to  ascertain  how  far  there  was  any 
disposition  on  their  part,  in  view  of  the  plans  proposed,  to  attempt  a 
combined  action  of  the  two  Societies,  in  regard  to  objects  which  are 
found  to  approximate  so  closely  to  each  other. 

Having  stated  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  present  conference, 
the  Committee  of  the  College  Board  feel  that  their  duties  in  that 
capacity  are  chiefly  at  an  end.  They  have  not  anticipated  any  pecu- 
liar advantage  to  the  College  cause  as  the  result  of  a  union  in  these 
objects.  They  come  to  the  Committee  of  the  Education  Society  as 
brethren  engaged  in  a  common  design.  We  regard  this  as  a  meeting 
for  consultation  respecting  some  of  the  highest  concerns  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  in  our  country.  The  interest  which  our  Board 
feel  in  Western  Colleges  is  a  religious  interest.  It  is  an  interest 
which  we  all  have  in  common,  equally  as  evangelical  men,  in  taking 
and  holding  the  seats  of  education  at  the  West,  in  behalf  of  our  Re- 
deemer, against  Infidelity,  Socialism,  and  the  thousand  heresies 
which  infect  that  part  of  our  country.  If  the  payment  of  a  million 
of  dollars  will  give  to  Eastern  Christians  the  command  of  Colleges  at 
the  West,  the  purchase  is  a  cheap  one.  The  object  of  the  College 
Society  is  to  raise  up  a  ^  seed  for  the  Church,''  and  especially  for  the 
service  of  the  Sanctuary,  throughout  coming  generations.     We  are 
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attempting  this  in  the  spirit  whioh  fotinded  the  American  Education 
Society — in  devotion  to  the  same  great  cause.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
peculiar  exigency  of  the  Church  was  the  proyision  of  support  for  the 
indigent  young  men  of  our  Churches  who  were  desirous  to  enter  oo 
the  ministry.  There  is  now  another  exigency,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  former  one,  but  taking  a  wider  scope.  It  is  to  create  Christian 
Institutions,  which  shall  operate  hereafter  upon  perhaps  hundreds  of 
millions  in  our  country,  and  furnish  the  means  of  training  up,  not 
merely  indigent  joung  men,  but  those  of  every  class  and  condition, 
for  the  service  of  the  Kedeemer.  Here,  then,  the  object  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  the  College  Society  become  one  and  the  same.'  We  meet 
you,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion  to  unite  our  counsels  as  to 
these  great  interests,  it  is  no  more  incumbent  on  us  than  upon 
those  with  whom  we  confer,  to  make  out  a  case,  or  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  plan  of  union,  if  one  be  desirable.  Both  have  an  equal 
interest  in  settling  the  preliminary  question,  '^  Is  a  union  of  these  two 
Societies  expedient?"  Will  the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom  be 
better  promoted  by  combining  into  one  these  two  causes,  each  of  vast 
importance,  and  presenting  when  combined  (if  they  can  be)  an  object 
of  momentous  interest  to  evangelical  Christians  throughout  the 
country? 

Upon  the  question  thus  stated,  we  have  only  one  general  remark 
to  make.  If  there  are  not  insuperabk  difficulties  in  the  way^  the 
union  ought  to  take  place.  The  thing  to  be  proved  is,  not  that  com- 
bined action  (in  a  case  like  this)  is  desirable,  and  even  indispensable, 
if  it  can  be  secured.  The  real  question  is,  ^  Are  there  any  causes 
which  ought  to  prevent  it  ?"  The  whole  burden  of  proof  lies  on  that 
side.  Consolidaticm  in  respect  to  objects  of  the  same  general  na- 
ture is  the  order  of  the  day.  All  the  great  Societies  of  our  country — 
the  Bible,  the  Tract,  and  Missionary  Societies,  are  consolidations. 
When  the  first  of  them  was  attempted,  that  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  the  principle  was  set  before  our  country  in  their  address — 
"  Concentrated  action  is  powerful  action."  It  is  upon  this  prin 
ciple  that  we  have  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength.  There  is 
something  attractive  in  a  great  cause.  It  commands  respect  and 
eonfidence.  It  sets  aside  a  uiousand  petty  objections.  It  calls  forth 
the  efforts  of  the  ablest  minds  to  direct  its  concerns.  The  old  Greek 
adage,  ^^  that  the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole,"  loses  its  character 
of  paradox  in  such  a  case.  It  is  harder  to  raise  910,000  or  $20,000 
for  two  small  Societies,  than  to  raise  8100,000  in  a  great  cause. 

Western  Colleges,  at  the  present  time,  have  a  powerful  hold  on 
the  sympathies  of  the  public.  There  is  a  freshness  in  the  subject, 
a  largeness  an  the  views  presented,  a  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  officers 
of  our  Western  Institutions  who  plead  their  cause,  which  strongly 
arrest  the  attention  of  Eastern  Christians.  Now,  we  of  the  College 
Committee,  having  been  all  our  lives  ardent  friends  of  the  Eduoa- 
cation  cause — some  of  us  closely  connected  with  the  Eastern  Colleges, 
and,  therefore,  peculiarly  interested  in  the  American  Edncation  So- 
ciety— have  wished  that  Society  to  have  all  the  benefit  which  can 
be  obtained  from  this  new  impulse  in  the  cause  of  education.     Qur 
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intareat  in  ihia  sabjeot  has  not  lain  on  the  aide  of  the  new  Society 
merely,  or  sprmig  from  any  affectation  of  gain  in  that  quarter.  It  has 
lain  equally  on  the  other  aide, — in  the  wiah  to  secure  K>r  the  cause  we 
have  so  bng  loved  and  cherished,  a  new  force  and  usefulness,  under 
such  PkxUficaUons  as  experience  and  wisdom  may  suggest  to  the 
Education  Board.  We  haye  felt  that  H  would  be  still  dmrer  to  our 
hearts,  if  united  to  the  new  objects  with  whieh  we  have  learned  to 
associate  so  lively  an  interest.  We  hove  felt  that  its  hold  upon  the 
public  mind  would  be  stroii^e'r,  and  that  much  larger  sums  could  be 
obtaioed  for  the  auppoirt  of  indigent  young  men,  by  mdening  ihechgtct 
through  a  connection  with  the  GoUege  Society. 

Looking  upon  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  struck  us  that  \i  unioii 
i^posmhU  it  ought  to  be  accomplished — that  the  advantages  o^  com- 
bined action  are  so  great  as  to  counterbalance  any  minor  difficulties 
that  may  be  suggested.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  if  <^ese  general 
views  prevail,  to  enter  much  at  large  into  the  minuter  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  the  union,  such  as  the  obvious  economy  of  havinff  one 
set  of  machinery  instead  of  two,  the  advantage  of  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  annual  appeals  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Ohurches,  and 
the  ability  to  furnish  tne  organization  (in  consequence  of  the  increased 
magnitude  of  its  objects)  with  all  those  appliances,  in  the  shape  of 
Agencies,  periodicals,  &c.,  which  might  be  requbite  to  its  highest  effi- 
ciency. The  fields  from  which  benevolent  societies  now  obtain  their 
funds  are  so  large,  the  number  of  churches  so  great,  the  meeting  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  other  occaaicms  which  demand  the  presence 
of  some  representative  of  the  different  oreaniiations,  so  frequent 
and  widcHspread,  that  small  societies,  with  their  mere  handful  of  W 
borers,  contend,  at  a  most  discouraging  odds,  by  the  side  of  those 
which  can  man  the  field  with  an  army  of  agents,  and  scatter  their  pe- 
riodicals and  various  publications  over  the  land  by  the  million. 

Under  the  proposed  union,  the  Education  cause  would  become  a 
truly  ncUianal  object ;  and  whatever  may  be  required  for  the  aid  of 
indigent  voung  men,  and  Colleges,  and  Theological  Institutions,  it  is 
oonfidenUy  believed,  could  be  raised.  The  least  sum  whioh  the  de- 
nominations that  would  sustain  the  organization  should  raise  for 
such  an  object  for  the  next  twenty-five,  if  not  fifty  years,  for  such  a 
oause,  would  be  $100,000  per  annum. 

We  have  sAreadj  said  that,  aocc^ding  to  our  views  of  this  eon- 
ference,  the  main  object  is  to  consider  the  exptdiefwy  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  Societies.  If  this  point  can  be  settled,  what  remains 
will  be  easy.  In  resist  to  every  important  design,  some  way  can 
usually  be  found  of  accomplishing  what  is  truly  to  be  desired.  It 
was  thought  by  the  Committee,  at  their  meetinff  in  April  last,  that  if 
a  union  should  ever  be  formed,  it  would  probably  take  place  m.  one 
of  four  ways,  viz. : — 1.  Union  in  respect  to  agencies,  periodioals,  &c. 
without  any  amalgamation  or  change  oi  names.  2.  Complete  amal- 
gamation under  an  entirely  new  name.  3.  Enlargement  of  the  ob- 
jects 0^  the  Colk^  Society,  so  as  to  embrace,  in  a  distinct  depart- 
ment, the  objeets  of  the  Ainerican  Education  Society.  4.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  American  Education  Society  so  as  to  em- 
brace in  a  distinct  department  the  objects  of  the  College  Society. 
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As,  in  oonse^nenoe  of  the  joint  action  of  the  Committees  of  Con* 
ference,  no  tpet^  plan  of  union  is  at  the  present  time  in  qnestioii 
between  the  Sooieties,  the  variona  argnmonts  for  and  acainst  the 
sereral  schemes  above  named  need  not  be  given.  It  will  be  snffi- 
eient,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  state  that  the  plan  which  your  Com- 
mittee, at  their  meeting  in  April  last,  amed  to  recommend,  as,  on 
the  whole,  involving  least  change  of  madiinery,  least  hanurd  to  per- 
manent funds,  legacies,  &c.,  &c.,  was  to  secure  such  a  modification  of 
tiie  Charter  and  Constitution  of  the  American  Education  Society  as 
to  embrace  the  objects  now  prosecuted  by  the  College  Society,  so  that 
the  two  Societies  should  become  two  departments,  with  their  Score* 
laries  under  one  general  organisation  bearing;  the  name  of  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Society,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  the  mo- 
difications of  charter,  dDC.,  to  be  proposed  shall  be  first  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  Sooieties. 

After  a  somewhat  protracted  and  earnest,  but  kind  discussion  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  union,  the  following  resolution,  proposed 
and  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Br.  Sweetser,  was  adopted  with  entire  unan- 
imity, both  jointly  and  separately,  by  the  two  Uommittees : 

"  Re9olvedy  That  there  are  possible  advantages  to  the  cause  of 
ministerial  and  Christian  education,  embraced  in  tne  design  of  a  union 
between  the  American  Education  Societv  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  which 
seem  to  render  it  wise  and  proper  to  investigate  and  discuss  the 
Question  of  the  practicability  and  eznediencv  of  a  union  of  the  said 
Societies ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  each  of  the  said  Societies  to 
oonsider  the  question,  and  appoint,  if  they  see  fit,  a  joint  committee 
to  frame  and  present  a  plan  of  union." 

The  Committee  would  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  above  to 
the  Board,  not  only  as  a  report  of  their  proceedinffs  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,  but  also  as  their  argument  in 
ikvor  of  the  course  recommended  to  the  Society  in  the  above  resolu- 
tion.    [See  p.  9.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  Endowment  of  Scholarships  in  connection 
with  literary  institutions,  your  Committee  would  further  report  that 
they  are  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  importance ;  and  as  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  the  American  Education  Society  is  likelv 
to  be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  some  plan  of  union  with 
said  society,  in  which  this  subject  of  endowment  will  of  course  come 
under  review,  they  would  recommend  that  the  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  be  referred  to  such  committee,  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  an  important  element  or  feature  in  the 
plan  for  future  operations  in  the  education  cause. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Chaitncct  a  Qogdrich. 

Absalom  Pbte&s. 

Ansel  D.  Eddt. 

William  BoPBa 
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Application  for  aid  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  CbUegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  Westj  in  behalf  of  Heiddberg 
College,  presented  to  the  Board,  October,  1852. 

The  glorious  work  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent  of  En- 
rope  commenced,  as  is  well  known,  almost  simultaneously  at  Wittem- 
berg  and  Zurich.  Although  the  general  obaraoter  of  this  work  was 
the  same  as  regards  decided  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
Bomish  Church;  and  the  peculiar  principles  of  Protestant  Chris- 
^nity,  yet  two  tendencies,  clearly  marked  in  their  points  of  difference, 
were  manifest. from  the  start,  and  continued  to  develop  themselyes 
more  fully  as  Protestantism  adyanoed.  Thus  grew  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Reformation — the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  Reformed  Church  extended  oyer  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, portions  of  Germany,  over  France,  England,  and  Scotland, 
ererywhere  maintaining  the  same  general  system  of  doctrine,  as 
distinguished  from  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lutheran  Church 
on  the  other,  and  was  commonly  known  by  the  same  appellation,  such 
as  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Germany,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland,  &c.  Sooner  or  later,  howeyer,  several  branches,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  for  example,  took  their  names 
respectively  from  some  distinctive  feature  of  their  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Tet  they  were  all  one.  Augustine,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  Calvin,  during  the  sixteenth,  were  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  this  general  system  in  the  earlier  and  later  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Hence  these  branches,  viewed  as  a  class  or 
family,  are  called  Calvinistic,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
great  division  of  the  Reformation,  the  representative  of  which  was 
Luther, 

These  remarks  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  confessional  as  well 
as  the  relative  position  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  known 
as  the  German  Rifomied,  It  is  an  offspring  or  continuation  of  the 
Original  Reformed  Church' in  Germany  and  Switzerland — a  living 
member  of  the  great  Calvinistic  family ;  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Church  in  those  countries,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  does  to  that  of  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland,  or 
that  the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church  does  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland.  Its  faith  is  embodied  in  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, a  formulary  that  was  first  published  in  the  Palatinate  in  the 
year  1563.  This  obtains  as  its  only  Confession  of  Faith,  and  is  the 
same  that  is  held  and  taught  in  the  Dutch  Church  of  this  country. 
Of  this  work  the  venerable  Synod  of  Dort,  a.d.  1618,  gave  its  unani- 
mous approval,  declaring  "  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Palatinate  was  found  to  be  conformable  at  all  points  to 
the  Word  of  Gk>d ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  needed  in  this 
view  to  be  changed  or  corrected ;  and  that  altogether  it  formed  a 
most  accurate  compend  of  the  Christian  faith,  being  with  singular 
skill  not  only  adjusted  to  the  apprehension  of  tender  youth,  but  so 
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framed  also  as  to  senre  the  purpose  of  instmotion,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  case  of  older  persons."  Th«  first  regularly  oiganiied  Sjnod 
was  eonvened  at  Pniladelphia,  September,  1747,  though  diere  are 
congregations  in  Pennsylvaiua  that  date  their  existence  as  far  back 
as  1717. 

At  present  there  are  two  Synods  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  <me  East,  the  other  West  of  the  AUeghanies.  To  avoid 
undue  length,  I  will  linut  my  further  Atatoments  to  the  Synod  of 
Ohio  and  adjacent  State& 

As  stated  before,  the  doctrinal  baais  of  the  S^nod  is  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  to  whinh  every  candidate  for  ordination  or  licensure 
is  re<]^uired  to  subscribe.  All  the  mlnistors  use  lA  in.  the  instniction 
of  children  and  youth.  The  system  of  oatechisation  is  strictly  en- 
joined. At  no  previous  period  was  it  more  highly  appreciated  or 
more  faithfully  practised  than  now.  Yet  the  oonstitation  allows  only 
those  who  give  evidence  of  repentance  and  living  faith  in  Jesufi 
Christ  to  be  admitted  to  full  membership  by  the  rite  of  confirmatiofi. 
Ministers  are  expressly  forbidden  to  receive  such  as  are  ''  ignorant  a£ 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  betray  a  want 
<^  genuine  feeling,  and  do  not  authorize  a  reasonable  hope  that  they 
will  adorn  their  profession."  In  this  respect,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  our  ministers  seek  to  be  faithful.  Besides,  it  is  partioularly 
enjoined  that  the  Consistory  "  maintain  a  strict  and  Wholesome  dis- 
cipline in  the  Church,"  and  exclude  from  the  communion  such  mem- 
bers as  ^^  err  from  the  fSaith  or  offend  in  their  morals." 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  reviving  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  have  been  largely  bestowed  upon  our  ministers  and 
•congregations.  A  great  deal  of  seal  has  been  evinced  in  the  promo- 
tion of  vital  godliness.  The  family  altar  has  been  erected — the 
prayer-meeting  established.  Activity  in,  and  zeal  for,  the  cause  of 
Christ  has  been  decidedly  increasing  among  our  congregations  gene- 
rally. Upwards  of  four  thousand  were  added  to  our  communion 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  government  of  our  Church  is  Presbyterian.  The  Synod  is 
the  highest  judicatory  and  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Our  Classes 
correspond  to  Presbyteries,  our  Consistories  to  Sessions,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

In  1827  the  Synod  of  Ohi<f  had  Ihirtem  ministers,  e^&e^tv 
congregations,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  membera  Now  it 
numbers  nine  Classes,  one  hundred  and  nine  ministers,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  congregations,  and  eighteen  thoueand  and  six  hundred 
members.  Our  population  is  Gorman,  that  is,  composed  either  of 
foreign  or  of  Amerioan  Germans,  and  their  descendants.  Yet  the 
EngUsh  language  is  beginning  to  prevail  About  twenty-five  of  Ofur 
ministers  officiate  in  the  English  language  exclusively ;  of  the  resi^ 
about  one-half  preach  eoudusively  in  the  German  language,  and  the 
other  half  are  required  to  use  both  languages.  During  the  last  tea 
years  the  number  of  ministers  and  members  has  doubled.  The 
accession  to  our  ministerial  ranks  has  been  partly  from  those  of  the 
Eastern  Synod,  and  partly  from  our  nudst    In  the  absence  of  a  Col- 
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Ic^  and  Seminary  of  our  own,  the  latter  obtained  their  preparatory 
ednoation,  either  under  the  private  tuition  of  our  older  ministerB)  or 
at  the  iuBtitutions  of  other  denominationfi.  But  the  supply  from 
these  sources  was  never  sufficient  to  meet  our  want&  Many  oongre- 
ffations  were  left  destitute  for  five,  eight,  ten,  and  as  many  even  as 
nfteen  years;  and  the  work  of  Missions  among  the  vast  foreign 
Oerman  popidation  of  the  West,  could  scarcely  m  prosecuted  at  ul. 
Besides,  the  Church  suffered  various  evils,  indident  to  such  a  state  of 
dependence.  Hence,  for  some  time  past,  effort  after  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  and  endow  a  TAeohgical  Seminary.  But  these 
efforts  were  only  partially  successful.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
already  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  Seminary,  but  the  endowment 
was  small  and  the  institution  in  operation  only  at  intervals,  so  that  it 
furnished  but  a  small  number  of  ministers.  At  length  the  Church 
seems  to  have  awakened.  A  deeper  sense  of  her  duty  prevails.  In 
the  fall  of  1850  the  Svnod  selected  Tifiin  city,  Ohio,  for  the  perma- 
nent location  of  her  Theological  Seminary,  and  resolved  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  a  College.  Subsequently,  the  College,  to  which  the 
name  of  Heidelberg  was  given,  was  oi^anized  under  a  diarter  horn 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  during  its  session 
of  1850-51.  Its  first  session  commenced  on  J^ovember  11th,  1850. 
From  that  time  to  this  it  has  met  with  very  encouraging  patrom^ 
and  success. 

Of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ten  members  must  be  citizens  of 
Seneca  county,  Ohio,  and  are  elected  by  the  Synod,  each  to  serve  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  In  addition  to  these,  each  Classis  .elects  one 
annually  to  serve  for  the  same  period. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  ^'the  Trustees  shall  have  the 
power  to  elect  Professors  and  other  instructors  of  the  College ;  to 
agree  with  them  for  their  salaries;  and  after  due  examination  of  the 
facts,  remove  them  for  incapacity,  inattention  to  duty,"  &c. 

Heidelberg  College  has  secured  a  building  fund  amounting  to  not 
less  than  $13,000.  A  spacious  edifice,  104  feet  long  and  4^  stories 
high  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  ist  of  Deoember  ensuing.  In  addition  to  this 
it  has  an  endowment  fund  of  $14,000,  which  has  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  temporary  and  perpetual  scholarships.  The  Theological 
Seminary  has  a  separate  endowment  of  about  $11,000.     The  aggre^ 

fate  funds  of  the  two  institutions  are  not  less,  therefore,  ^han 
38,000.  An  energetic  agent,  Bev.  Hiram  Shaull,  is  in  the  field, 
and  is  prosecuting  his  work  with  encouraging  success.  If  God  con* 
tinue  to  fiftvor  his  labors  as  he  has  done  thus  £ur,  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  have  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  after  he  shall  have  visited 
every  congregation  belonging  to  the  Synod. 

The  Collie  has  a  Professor  of  Mothermaiics  and  a  ££CtQr  of  the 
Preparatory  Dipqrtment,  each  of  whom  devotes  six  hours  daily  to 
teaching.  The  President  teaches  from  one  to  three  houxa  The 
first  two  receive  a  sajary  each  of  only  $400,  The  President  being 
Professor  of  Theolqgy  in  the  Seminary,  and  receiving  as  sucih  a 
stipulated  salary,  renders  gratuitous  service  in  ^he  College.    The 
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Institution  has,  in  addition  to  this,  a  female  principal  of  a  Female 
Department  connected  with  it,  who  devotes  six  hours  daily  to  instnio- 
tion,  and  receives  a  salary  conditioned  by  the  number  of  pupils  in 
that  department. 

It  is  intended  to  make  provision  for  five  distinct  courses  of  in- 
struction : 

1.  A  Classical  or  Collegiate  Course,  which  will  embrace  a  period 
of  four  years,  and  include  all  the  studies  usuallj^  taught  in  colleges. 

2.  A  Preparatory  Course  of  two  vears,  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  enter  upon  the  regular  Classical  Course. 

3.  A  Teacher* s  Course^  which  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for 
the  profession  of  teaching,  with  special  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  Common  School  System  of  Ohio  and  the  Western  States. 

4.  A  Scientific  Course,  embracing  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
adapted  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  such  as  do  not  desire  to  take 
the  regular  Collegiate  Course. 

5.  A  Farmer^s  Course  of  three  years.  It  includes  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  mechanics,  &c.,but  is  particularly 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  scientific  agriculture. 

The  first  four  courses  are  already  pursued  regularly.  For  further 
particulars  on  these  and  kindred  points,  permit  me  to  refer  the  So- 
ciety to  OUT  first  Catalogue,  copies  of  whicn  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  your  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  sent  to  your  President, 
Recording  Secretary,  and  other  officers. 

The  ultimate  design  of  Heidelberg  College,  as  well  as  of  the 
Theological  Seminarv  at  Tiffin,  is  to  rear  an  educated  and  pious 
Ministry,  with  special  reference  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  foreign 
and  American  German  population  of  the  West.  The  German  is 
taught  as  a  living  language  in  the  College  ;  and  in  the  Seminary  in- 
struction is  imparted  and  lectures  delivered  through  the  medium  of 
the  English  and  German  languages.  The  field  before  us  is  wide, 
and  the  spiritual  destitution  among  the  Germans,  both  American  and 
foreign,  is  increasing  from  month  to  month.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  population  is  Lutheran,  and  will  naturally  look  for  the  bread  of 
life  to  tnat  venerable  branch  of  the  Reformation.  Others  look  to  the 
so-called  Evangelical  Church.  But  the  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  West,  bearing  this  name,  are  Rationalistic  or  semi- 
infidel  ;  those  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  Missouri,  and  a 
small  branch  of  that  ^dy  in  Ohio,  together  with  a  few  to  be  found 
here  and  there,  being  the  only  exceptions.  There  are,  however, 
thousands  among  this  growing  population  who  are  Reformed  by 
birth  and  education,  and  look  to  the  German  Reformed  Church  for 
the  Gospel  One's  heart  aches  to  hear  the  numerous  entreaties  that 
those  who  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  fiesh  of  our  flesh  send  up  from 
all  directions  for  able  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nearly  all  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  of  all  the  Western  States  call  for  relief,  or 
afford  an  opening  where  the  Reformed  Church  might  properly  enter 
and  do  a  great  work.  Moved  by  the  wants  arising  in  our  midst,  and 
by  the  wide-spread  religious  destitution  that  lies  before  us,  we  have 
in  reliance  upon  God  commenced  a  College  and  Seminary ;  and  we 
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now  oome  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  solicit  the  aid  of  your  So- 
ciety until  these  institutions  shall  be  plaeed  upon  an  independent 
footing. 

In  doing  so  I  beg  leave,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  to  specify  the  following  reasons : 

1.  There  is  a  necessity  for  Heidelberg  College  and  Seminary. 
Our  400  congregations,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
demand  them.  The  hundreds  who  remove  into  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  other  portions  of  the  far  West,  and  in  many 
instances  live  for  years  without  hearing  a  pure  Gospel  in  their  own 
or  in  the  English  language,  demand  them.  The  thousands  of  Eu- 
rope's sons  and  daughters  among  us,  that  have  been  educated  in  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  demand  them.  And  the  thousands  more  who, 
left  to  themselves  and  the  impious  teachings  of  traitors  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Gospel,  are  carried  away  by  vice  and  unbelief, 
demand  them.  For  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  their  spiritual 
wants  can  be  relieved. 

2.  There  is  no  other  institution  west  of  the  Alleghanies  de- 
signed specifically  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  German  population,  that 
is  based  upon  the  CalvinisHc  platform,  unless  we  except  the  one 
aided  by  the  Society  in  Missouri.  But  the  '^  Evangelical  Synod  "  does 
not  profess  to  adhere  exclusively  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  It  is 
certainly  proper  that  for  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  or  two 
millions,  among  whom  the  worst  forms  of  error  and  unbelief  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  anti-scriptural  svstem  of  Rome  on  the  other,  are 
seeking  to  establish  and  extend  their  corrupting  influence,  there 
should  be  a  College  and  Seminary  to  represent  and  maintain  the  con- 
sistent doctrines  of  sovereign  grace  as  held  by  the  Reformed  Church. 

3.  We  must  have  help  if  our  future  progress  shall  correspond 
with  our  beginning.  We  now  have  80  students  in  actual  attendance. 
Our  prospects  of  increase  are  getting  better  from  one  session  to  an- 
other. Present  indications  justify  the  belief  that  we  will  have  100 
during  the  winter  session.  There  is  already  a  Freshmen  Class  in 
the  Classical,  and  a  Junior  Class  in  the  Scientific  Course.  The  Pro- 
fessors and  Instructors  can  scarcely  perform  more  labor  than  thev 
are  performing  now.  The  solemn  question  arises.  How  shall  we  carry 
on  the  Institution  as  the  regular  classes  advance  ?  To  maintain  a 
reputation  for  thorough  and  comprehensive  training,  we  shall  evi- 
dently need  two  additional  Professors  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  success  of  our  Agent 
and  the  progress  of  the  Institutions,  mutually  condition  each  other. 
If  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Professors,  the  College  and 
Seminary  cannot  maintain  their  character,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
efforts  will  be  crippled. 

4.  Our  endowment  of  $14,000  is  as  yet  only  partially  available. 
The  Scholarships  are  payable  in  three  annual  instalments.  Thus 
far  the  current  income  has  been  our  only  dependence  for  current 
expenses.  In  this  way,  however,  we  have  proceeded  without  incur- 
ring a  dollar  of  debt.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  sustain  additional 
Professors,  without  additional  resources. 
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5.  Under  these  oironmstanoes,  our  only  present  prospeot  <^  re- 
lief is  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Sodet j  for  the  Promotaon  of 
the  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West  With  the  aid 
of  11,000  a  year  until  onr  Agent  shall  have  finished  his  work  and 
our  endowment  be  completed  and  available,  Heidelberg  Collie  and 
Seminary  can  be  folly  established. 

Other  facts  of  interest  in  relation  to  our  Institutions  and  the 
subject  of  extending  the  Church  of  Christ  among  the  Oermans  of  the 
West,  might  be  stated ;  but  this  paper  would  perhaps  be  continued 
to  a  greater  length  than  is  desirable ;  hence  I  forbear;  With  these 
representations  therefore  of  our  confessional  position,  our  great  work 
and  encouraging  prospects,  this  request  is  respectfully  submitted. 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  the  German  Question  is  awaken- 
ing a  great  deal  of  interest  among  intelligent  Christians  in  the  East- 
em  States.  We  offer  to  their  beneTolence  a  legitimate  channel 
through  which  those  of  a  like  f&ith  with  us,  as  regards  the  essential 
features  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  salvation,  can  make  their  con- 
tributions tell  on  a  broad  scale  upon  this  vast  and  influential  popula- 
tion of  the  West. 

G.  V.  GBRHART, 
Pr^,  of  ffeid.  OoU,  and  Prqf.  of  Theology  in  the  Som'y  (f 
Ger,  M^.  Oheroh. 

Tiffin,  0.,  Oct,  18th,  186S. 


Repo7't  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  on  Heidelberg  OoUege. 

The  subscriber,  as  one  of  the  Committee  apointed  to  inquire  re- 
specting the  application  from  Heidelberg  College  in  Ohio,  has  visited 
the  College,  and  has  conferred  with  the  officers,  and  to  some  extent 
with  other  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  submits 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  the  following  Report  : 

The  constitution  of  Heidelberg  College,  its  relation  to  the  eoclesi- 
asticol  government  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  towards  obtaining  an  endowment  for  it  by 
subscriptions  among  the  people  of  that  communion,  and  the  plan  by 
which  its  courses  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of 
the  German  Reformed  population  in  the  West,  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  communications  which  have  been  received  from  the 
officers  of  the  College.  Instead  of  repeating  those  particulars,  the 
subscriber  will  only  state  some  general  views,  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations and  inquiries. 

I.  The  German  population  of  this  country,  both  native  and  immi- 
grant, is  to  be  evangelized  and  Americanized,  not  by  being  proselyted 
to  American  Presbyterianism  or  to  American  Congregationalism, 
but  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  churches  and  institutions  of  their 
own.  This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  the  Board  in  the  ap- 
propriations to  Wittenberg  College. 

II.  The  Gisrman  Reformed  Church,  consisting  of  two  synods,  the 
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BMtern  and  the  Western,  (whose  mntual  rdfttions  of  independence 
«nd  oommnnion  are  not  unlike  those  which  exist  between  two  Oon- 
ffregational  Churches  divided  by  a  parochial  line,  or  those  which  ex* 
ist  between  the  two  General  Associations  of  Connecticut  and  Mass»- 
ohosetts,)  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
federations among  our  German  fellow-citizens.  Whether  we  consider 
the  number  of  its  congregations  and  ministers,  or  its  activity  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  cannot  be  wisely  disregarded  in  our  great 
plans  and  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  our  common  country. 

III.  The  German  Reformed  Church  is  orthodox  in  its  adherence 
to  its  ancient  standard  of  doctrine,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  at 
the  same  time  evangelical  in  its  spirit.  No  Presbyterian  body  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Scotland,  holds  the  Westminster  standard  with 
a  more  earnest  or  more  affectionate  attachments  than  that  with  which 
our  German  Reformed  brethren  cliDg  to  the  more  venerable  symbol 
which  has  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers.  In  all  their  con- 
gregations, that  catechism  is  the  basis  of  constant  religious  instruction 
for  children  and  youth.  In  such  a  method  of  training,  there  is  no 
doubt  some  danger,  always,  that  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  theo- 
logical doctrines  will  be  substituted  for  an  experience  of  the  power 
of  godliness.  But  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  by  its  distinctive  form 
and  method,  guards,  to  some  extent,  against  this  danger,  for  it  treats 
of  religion  from  first  to  last  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience  ;  and 
its  questions  are,  many  of  them,  such  as  might  be  most  appropriately 
put  by  a  pastor,  in  a  meeting  of  awakened  inquirers  for  persontu 
conversation  on  the  way  to  be  saved.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
churches  of  the  German  Reformed  denomination,  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  made  a  condition  of  admission  to  full 
communion,  as  generally  perhaps  as  in  any  other  large  body  of 
churches ;  though  of  course  the  strictness  with  which  that  principle 
is  practically  adhered  to,  must  needs  vary,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
intelligenoe,  fidelity,  and  evangelical  spirit  of  the  pastor  in  each 
oonnegation. 

lY.  To  what  extent  the  peculiarities  of  what  is  called  '^  Mercers- 
burg  theology  '^  have  infected  the  ministry  of  the  German  Reformed 
church,  the  subscriber  cannot  give  a  very  definite  statement.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  reaction  against  those  opinions 
has  already  commenced.  The  leading  ministers  of  the  German 
Reformed  communion,  especially  in  th«  Eastern  Synod,  have  been 
educated  at  Mercersburg,  and  "have  a  personal  affection  and  admirar 
tion  for  the  distinguished  head  of  the  institution  there.  They  have 
tiierefore  been  very  slow  to  believe  that  their  beloved  and  honored 
teacher  could  entertain  any  views  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  Now,  however,  while  retaining  much  of  their 
afieetion  and  admiration  for  him,  they  are  begiuDing  to  loee  their 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  The  old  feeling  of 
opposition  to  Rome  and  Romanism  is  awake ;  and  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  which  glories  in  Zwingle  and  Calvin  as  the  captains 
of  its  deliverance  from  Roman  bondage,  stands  on  its  old  foundations. 
The  chief  currency  of  the  questionable  opinions  which  have  been 
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broached  at  Meroersbaig,  U  in  the  Eastern  Synod,  rather  than  in  the 
Western ;  and  the  Heidelberg  College,  with  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Tiffin,  will  naturally  become  to  the  Western  Synod,  an  indepen- 
dent centre  of  theological  learning  and  opinion. 

y.  At  just  this  crisis  in  the  pr<^res8  of  the  German  Beformed 
Church,  nothing  seems  more  important  in  reference  to  the  erangelical 
life  and  usefulness  of  that  body,  than  a  closer  connection  with  other 
bodiea  of  American  churches.  If  our  brethren  of  that  denomination 
find  themselves  repelled  and  disowned  as  not  fairly  belonging  to  the 
great  fraternity  of  American  Evangelical  churches,  the  repulsion  can- 
not but  be  mutual ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  wall  of  sectarian  jealousy  is 
built  up  between  them  and  the  churches  of  Puritan  origin,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  fall  into  sectarian  habits  of  thought,  inconsistent 
with  the  spiritual  health  and  progress  of  their  church,  and  with  its 
historic  position  as  ^'  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Reformation." 

YI  A  serious  objection  to  the  request  of  Heidelberg  College, 
is  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  ^*  classical  course,"  corresponding  with  what 
this  Board  means  by  *'  collegiate  education,"  is  hardly  organized,  and 
indeed  is  likely  to  be,  for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  little  more 
than  an  auxiliary  to  the  general  interests  of  the  institution.  The 
other  courses  of  instruction  will  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  not  always, 
attract  the  greatest  number  of  students,  and  will  be  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  teachers.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  usefulness 
of  Heidelberg  College,  particularly  as  an  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  population  in  the  West,  requires  that  this  should  be 
as  it  is.  It  is  by  means  of  such  an  institution,  with  all  its  variety  of 
*'  courses  "  and  departments,  that  students  must  be  formed  and  trained 
for  the  "  classical  course,"  and  so  for  the  Theological  Seminary  and 
the  work  of  the  ministry. 

YII.  A  still  more  serious  objection  in  the  mind  of  the  subscriber, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  endowment-fund  of  Heidelberg  College 
— ^for  which  the  friends  of  the  institution  are  making  the  most  lauda- 
ble efforts — seems  to  consist  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  scholarships — 
each  scholarship  being  a  subscription  for  which  the  College  is  to 
pay  large  interest  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  instruction.  Such  sub- 
scriptions are  not  so  much  money  given  by  the  subscribers,l>ut  only 
80  much  money  loaned  to  be  repaid.  A  fund  thus  acquired  is  not 
really  an  endowment,  but  rather  a  debt.  Unless  some  other  endow- 
ment is  provided  by  the  friends  of  the  College,  it  must  ultimately 
sink  under  the  weight  of  its  obligations  to  the  owners  of  scholarships. 
But  this  objectionable  sort  of  endowment  has  been  heretofore  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  in  reference  to  some  other  Colleges,  and  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  not  being  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  aid. 

With  these  general  views,  offered  as  supplementary  to  the  par- 
ticular statements  which  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  Heidelberg 
College,  the  subject  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LEONAED  BACON. 

WoBOESTKB,  Mass.,  26  Oct.,  1868. 
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"  The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
TowNE,  for  his  Disooarse  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  the 
Central  Church,  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  a  copy  was  requested  for 
publication." 

An  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educa- 
tion at  the  West,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct 
26th,  1858.  T.  Baldwin,  Secretary. 

Note. — ^The  publication  of  the  Discourse  has  been  delayed  that  the 
Society  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  repetition  by  the  Author  in  sundry 
pulpits. 
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DISCOURSE. 


^'  The  children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  bat  the  parents  for 
the  children."— 2  Cor.  xii.  14. 

The  principle  of  the  text  is  applied  by  the  Apostle 
to  the  duty  of  spiritual  fathers  towards  their  spiri- 
tual oflfepring.  With  equal  propriety  we  may  give 
it  still  greater  latitude  of  interpretation,  and  extend 
it  to  the  duty  of  every  preceding  age  to  the  ages 
which  are  to  follow.  God  has  so  ordained  it,  that 
the  future  is  dependent  on  the  past.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  respect  to  those  who  inherit  the  soil 
and  succeed  to  the  institutions  of  their  predecessors. 
How  extensively  are  we  of  the  present  day  indebted 
to  our  early  forefathers  ?  If  the  solitudes  of  this 
mighty  continent  have  given  place  to  the  abodes  of 
civilized  life;  if  the  wildernesses  are  transformed 
into  gardens  of  luxuriance  and  beauty,  we  owe  it  in 
part,  and  in  no  small  part,  to  the  hardy  culture 
commenced  by  those  brave  pioneers  of  liberty  who 
stepped  from  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  upon  Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

It  should  be  our  endeavor,  as  it  is  plainly  our 
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duty,  to  repay  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  fathers 
by  being  ourselves  thoughtful  for  posterity.  This 
fair  inheritance  of  freedom  is  given  to  us  in  trust  for 
those  who  shall  come  after  us.  Precious,  sacred, 
momentous  trust !  When,  since  the  world  began, 
have  men  been  invested  with  a  greater  or  more 
solemn  responsibility  ?  The  destiny  of  this  nation 
infolds  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  millions  yet  unborn  ; 
and  that  destiny  may  be  determined,  and  in  all 
probability  will  be  determined,  by  what  is  done,  or 
left  undone,  by  the  generations  now  upon  the  stage. 

We  know  not  what  may  be  the  secret  purpose 
of  the  Almighty  Ruler,  who  not  unfrequently  brings 
to  pass  results  which  no  human  sagacity  could  have 
predicted ;  but  if  natural  causes  are  here  to  be  left 
to  their  legitimate  tendency,  it  is  certain  that  the 
permanence  of  the  institutions  of  this  country  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  diffusion  of  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment.  To  provide  vieans  for  forming^  preserv- 
ing^ and  diffusing  such  a  sentiment^  is  heyond  con- 
troversy  the  great  duty  which  as  Cliristian  patrnots 
we  owe  to  posterity. 

These  thoughts  indicate,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
the  line  of  argument  which  we  intend  to  pursue. 

An  impression  still  adheres  to  not  a  few  minds, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  American  Government, 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  is  something 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected.  This  deficiency 
of  faith  is  to  be  deprecated.  We  know  not  which 
is  the  more  injurious  to  a  cause,  extravagant  fear  or 
unwarrantable  hope.  If  the  latter  betrays  it  by 
encouraging  a  false  security,  the  former  as  often 
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ruins  it  by  paralyzing  the  sinews  of  action.  The  old 
Koman  maxim  never  to  despair  of  the  Eepublic, 
saved  the  Commonwealth  more  than  once  from  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  its  enemies.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  serious  doubts  respecting  the  stability  of  our 
government  should  have  extensively  prevailed,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  this  countiy,  at  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  constitution.  The  world 
had  then  settled  down  in  the  belief  that  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy  and  privileged  orders  were  essential 
to  the  very  subsistence  of  government.  When, 
therefore,  the  framers  of  our  constitution  rejected 
those  props  which  were  so  universally  deemed  indis- 
pensable, and  sent  forth  the  Ark  of  their  hopes  on 
what  appeared  to  be  an  uncertain,  as  it  was  confess- 
edly an  untried  sea ;  we  wonder  not  that  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  Europe  looked  on  with  amazement, 
and  prophesied  a  speedy  failure  of  the  experiment, 
nor  that  many  honest  and  well-meaning  patriots 
were  troubled  with  painful  solicitudes  and  misgiv- 
ings. But  the  brilliant  success  of  the  experiment, 
thus  far,  a  success  transcending  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine,  and  surpassing  even  the  visions 
of  poetic  fancy,  has  greatly  modified  the  views  of 
European  diplomatists,  and  should,  we  think,  eflPace 
from  our  own  minds  every  suspicion  of  inhet^ent 
weakness  or  imbecility  in  the  mechanism  of  our  in- 
stitutions. No  political  fabrics  constructed  by  the 
wisdom  of  man  are  absolutely  perfect.  No  system 
of  government  can  convert  this  earth  into  a  Para- 
dise, or  effectually  rid  it  of  sin  and  misery.  We 
may,  however,  confidently  appeal  to  our  past  history, 
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and  ask — in  what  particulars  has  the  American  gov- 
ernment failed  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  instituted  ?  Has  it  not  secured  the  administration 
of  justice  ?  Has  it  not  insured  domestic  peace  ?  Has 
it  not  encouraged  internal  improvement  ?  Has  it 
not  established  our  credit  round  the  globe  ?  In  war 
has  it  not  proved  itself  adequate  to  our  defence  ? 
Does  not  our  flag  give  ample  protection  to  a  com- 
merce which  whitens  every  sea  ?  Is  there  another 
land,  where  the  people  live  more  quietly  and  hap- 
pily under  their  laws  ?  where  there  is  more  solid 
contentment  and  less  wretchedness  ?  where  industry 
is  better  or  so  well  protected  and  rewarded  ?  where 
greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arts 
of  life  ?  where  literature  and  science  are  more  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  rising  so  rapidly  in  intelligence  and  moral  worth? 
Is  there  another  land,  on  the  wide  surface  of  the 
globe,  where  Christianity  is  so  fairly  unbound,  or 
where  she  walks  at  large,  in  her  native  simplicity, 
achieving  such  victories  and  erecting  such  monu- 
ments of  peace  and  love  as  here  ?  If  we  were  called 
to  choose  a  portion  of  the  earth  in  which  to  leave 
our  children,  what  country  should  we  prefer  to  our 
own?  Would  it  be  Turkey?  Russia?  Austria? 
Spain?  Italy?  France?  No — neither  of  these. 
Would  it  be  England?  England,  if  any  one.  For 
England  must  ever  have  charms  for  us.  There  was 
the  home  of  our  ancestors,  the  country  of  Locke  and 
Newton,  of  Hampden  and  Chatham.  We  rove  with 
delight  amidst  the  gardens  and  palaces  of  merry  old 
England,  and  feel  a  conscious  pride  in  having  sprung 
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from  so  noble  a  stock ;  but  when  we  lift  the  gor- 
geous and  dazzling  drapery,  which  royalty  and  the 
muses  have  thrown  over  the  sunniest  portions  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  look  beneath  upon  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  more  humble  tenantry ;  when  we  see 
religion  fettered  and  corrupted  by  State  patronage ; 
the  peasantry  shut  out  from  the  possession  of  the  soil 
by  legal  barriers  which  they  can  neither  break  down 
nor  remove ;  and  the  lower  strata  of  her  populace 
riveted  immovably  to  the  degradation  and  shame 
of  hopeless  poverty;  what  wanderer  from  these 
shores  does  not  turn  his  moistened  eye  westward 
over  the  sea,  and  thank  God  that  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can? 

If  we  look  at  the  question  of  the  stability  of 
governments  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  take 
deliberately  into  consideration  the  material  to  be 
subjected  to  their  influence,  we  shall  easily  frame 
conclusions  favorable  to  our  own  institutions.  For 
wha*  ->^stem  must,  in  the  judgment  of  reason,  em- 
brace the  most  reliable  elements  of  permanence,  the 
artificial  or  the  natural?  governments  founded  in 
fiction,  or  a  government  founded  in  truth  ?  govern- 
ments responsible  wholly  or  chiefly  to  themselves, 
or  a  government  responsible  to  society?  govern- 
ments whose  quiet  depends  on  the  ignorance  and 
passivity  of  the  masses,  and  which  therefore  dread 
light  as  the  day  of  judgment ;  or  a  government  which 
invokes  light,  and  whose  vital  breath  is  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  ?  governments  which  cramp 
and  dwarf  human  nature,  like  the  bandage  around  a 
Chinese  foot,  and  which  a  healthy  and  vigorous  de- 
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velopment  is  sure  to  burst  asunder ;  or  a  govern- 
ment which  leaves  room  for  the  full  growth  of  every 
limb,  and  gives  free  play  to  every  faculty  ? 

As  the  result  of  Christian  civilization  there  have 
sprung  up  what  are  termed  the  middle  classes  of 
society.  These  assume  an  importance  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed.  With  us 
they  are  the  country,  the  nation,  the  people.  Our 
most  enterprising  citizens  are  from  their  ranks,  and 
those  who  stand  foremost  in  all  the  walks  of  profes- 
sional life.  Christianity  gathers  from  these  classes 
her  richest  trophies,  and  her  ablest  defenders.  Now 
it  is  only  under  American  institutions  that  the  inter- 
est of  this  part  of  the  population  of  a  country  are 
fully  and  fairly  represented.  Em'ope  has  not  yet 
reached  the  great  verity,  that  all  men,  as  members 
of  the  civil  community,  are  by  right  equal.  Indi- 
viduals have  indeed  reached  it,  and  sigh  to  see  it 
eveiy  where  practically  acknowledged.  But  ours  is 
the  only  country  where  it  is  adopted  as  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  government.  Here  only  the  civil 
polity  recognizes  no  distinctions,  but  such  as  industry 
and  worth  must  ever  earn  when  all  are  dealt  with 
impartially.  It  is  only  here  that  the  sons  of  hum- 
blest parentage  have  an  equal  chance  with  their 
fellows  of  more  fortunate  birth.  Now  must  we  be- 
lieve that  the  only  institutions  in  the  world  which 
harmonize  with  Christianity  in  thus  elevating  the 
people,  cannot  survive?  must  inevitably  perish? 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Christianity  is  itself 
destined  to  prove  a  failure.  Then  we  must  abandon 
all  our  political  maxims.    Then  we  must  repudiate 
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that  immortal  document,  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  and  denounce  it  as  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods.  Whatever  has  been  gained  for  liberty 
by  the  struggles  of  centuries,  must  be  regarded  as  so 
much  waste  of  treasure  and  blood.  All  our  ideas 
of  the  progress  of  society  must  be  discarded,  all  our 
hopes  of  the  final  emancipation  of  the  race  from  po- 
litical thraldom  must  be  relinquished.  We  must 
return  to  those  odious  dogmas  of  despots,  which  our 
fathers  flung  from  them  with  disgust.  We  must 
shrink  back  into  the  darkest  night  of  Time,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  earth  was  created  for  a  privileged 
few,  while  the  many  are  doomed  by  an  iron  and  re- 
lentless fate  to  be  slaves.  Surely  we  may  assume, 
at  once,  not  as  a  matter  to  be  reached  by  argument, 
but  as  intuitively  certain,  that  fears  which  lead  to 
such  absurdities  must  be  groundless. 

Let  us,  however,  inspect  somewhat  closely  the 
mechanism  of  American  institutions,  and  we  shall 
quickly  perceive  that  they  possess  certain  qualities 
peculiarVy  famoraUe  to  their  perpetuity. 

In  the  first  place,  their  very  structure  affords  a 
sure  guarantee  againM  revolutionary  conflicts  between 
government  and  society.  Where  governments  are 
powers  in  themselves,  sustained  by  forces  within 
themselves,  and  depending  for  their  subsistence  on 
the  physical  array  which  they  can  marshal  upon  an 
emergency,  to  intimidate  the  populace,  they  are  im- 
pelled by  a  principle  of  self-preservation  to  augment 
their  own  strength  by  curtailing  as  much  as  possible 
the  privileges  of  their  subjects.  Their  elevation 
above  society  makes  them  arrogant  and  exacting. 
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Their  relative  position  makes  them  jealous.  Every 
demand  of  the  people,  however  reasonable  in  itself, 
and  however  respectfiilly  presented,  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  as  a  designed  encroachment  upon 
royal  prerogative.  And  being  themselves  fixtures, 
beyond  the  reach  of  removal  by  peaceable  mea- 
sures, if  they  choose  to  be  arbitrary  and  oppressive, 
there  is  no  remedy  for  the  people  but  an  appeal  to 
arms.  The  entire  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  of 
England,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  these  remarks. 
The  battle  of  Edge-hill,  where  open  hostilities  com- 
menced ;  and  of  Chalgrave-field,  where  Hampden 
and  Falkland  fell;  and  of  Marston-Moor,  where 
Cromwell  first  began  to  distinguish  himself;  and 
the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  before  Whitehall,  where 
Charles  laid  his  royal  head  upon  the  block, — all 
were  the  results  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  that 
unfortunate  monarch  contended  for  his  prerogatives 
against  the  rightfiil  claims  of  the  people.  Was  not 
this  in  fact  the  cause  which  severed  the  American 
colonies  from  the  British  crown  ?  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  such  contests  can  ever  arise  in  a  nation 
of  enlightened  freemen,  living  under  institutions  of 
their  own  choice.  For  where  the  prime  source  of 
all  the  authority  exercised  over  the  people  is  in  the 
people  themselves;  where  all  public  trusts  return 
periodically  to  their  hands,  and  all  public  function- 
aries, from  the  chief  magistrate  to  the  humblest  ap- 
pendage of  state,  are  responsible  to  them  for  their 
fidelity,  what  power  has  government  to  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  society?  Or  what  infatua- 
tion could  ever  drive  society  to  arms,  for  a  redress 
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of  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  when  there  is  a 
more  effective  and  peaceable  remedy  at  the  polls  ? 
In  the  working  of  our  political  machinery,  we  cer- 
tainly as  yet  have  discovered  very  little  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  government,  to  encroach  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  by  an  enlargement  of  executive 
authority.  Indeed,  how  can  there  be  any  motive 
to  attempt  this,  where  the  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment are  simply  the  agents  of  the  people,  and  liable 
to  be  thrown  from  their  temporary  elevation  by  the 
next  turn  of  the  political  wheel  ?  The  excitement 
of  party  frequently  runs  high  amongst  us.  This  is, 
however,  no  very  grave  source  of  alarm.  The  ex- 
citement of  party  is  not  revolutionary,  like  that  re- 
vengeful and  exasperated  spirit  of  faction  that  comes 
up  from  the  unhealthy  marshes  of  oppression  as  the 
scourge  of  tyranny.  Parties  are  the  safeguards  of 
freedom.  And  the  excitement  of  party  is  on  the 
whole  salutary,  a  summer  gust  that  serves  to  purify 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  little  of  terror  in  it  More 
good  than  harm  is  effected  by  it.  The  great  mind 
of  the  nation  would  become  indifferent  to  public 
affairs  but  for  the  excitement  of  party.  It  is  a  kind 
of  political  gymnasium,  a  gentle  shaking  of  the 
community  that  we  may  not  sleep  too  soundly  over 
our  rights.  Who  has  not  admired  the  genius  of  our 
institutions  in  witnessing,  on  the  evening  after  an 
election,  how  quietly  the  storm  passes  off?  The 
heavens  over  our  heads  are  not  marred  by  it ;  and 
the  landscapes  smile  around  us  as  aforetime, 
wearing  no  footprint  of  wrath.  With  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  a  few  expectants  of  office — and 
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they  must  always  be  comparatively  very  few — 
neighbors  part  as  they  came  together — good  frienda^ 
The  exultation  of  the  victors  is  chastened  by  the 
feeling  that  they  are  put  upon  their  good  behavior, 
and  is  satisfied  with  giving  itself  vent  in  a  few  hearty 
cheers,  or  in  a  few  rounds  of  harmless  powder.  And 
if  the  vanquished  may  feel  a  little  mortification  in 
dousing  a  flag  that  perhaps  flaunted  too  boastfully 
in  the  breeze,  the  disappointment  of  defeat  is  mod- 
erated by  the  hope  of  better  succe^ss  in  future. 

Another  quality  of  our  institutions  favorable  to 
their  perpetuity  is  their  adaptednese  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extension  of  territof'y.  If  our  Republic 
resembled  those  of  ancient  Greece,  where  the  people 
took  part  directly  in  the  affairs  of  state,  it  probably 
could  not  have  survived  to  this  day.  Or  if  the 
American  confederacy  were  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  central  power,  like  that  of  Rome,  it  must 
eventually  break  in  pieces  by  its  own  magnitude. 
But  representative  sovereign  republics,  united  by  a 
most  felicitous  distribution  of  powers,  present  a  me- 
chanism essentially  unlike  those  famous  common- 
wealths, and  admirably  suited  to  our  inevitable  des- 
tiny. For  American  civilization  is  going  forth  to 
possess  this  entire  continent  with  the  tread  and  the 
strides  of  a  giant.  Some  seventy  years  ago,  the 
territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  river  Mississippi.  We  had  then  but 
thirteen  States.  Since  that  not  very  remote  period, 
running  back  no  further  than  the  childhood  of  our  ^ 
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oldest  citizens,  the  number  of  States  has  considera- 
bly more  than  doubled ;  we  have  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi, we  have  gone  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  stars  and  stripes  this  day  wave  over 
a  sister  State  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Our  country  now  lies  between  the  two  great 
oceans.  This  almost  infinite  space,  sixteen  times 
as  large  as  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  empire  of  Britain,  is  filling 
up  with  human  beings  with  a  rapidity  that  has  no 
parallel  in  history.  The  primeval  forests  disappear ; 
solitudes  that  have  slept  undisturbed  since  the 
morning  of  the  creation,  resound  with  the  strokes 
of  the  axe;  the  green  field  smiles  where  the  wild 
beast  of  the  wilderness  had  been  accustomed,  for 
ages,  to  find  a  secure  covert  from  the  intrusive  foot 
of  man ;  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  curls  where  but 
yesterday  the  Indian  kindled  his  council  fire ;  and 
hamlets,  villages,  cities,  states  are  springing  up  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  continent,  as  if  by  the  wand 
of  an  enchanter.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? 
Shall  our  constitution  cover  this  immense  extent  of 
empire  ?  Or  in  attempting  to  stretch  it  over  such 
space  must  it  inevitably  tear  asunder  ?  Not  inevi- 
tably— not  inevitably.  We  see  the  admonitory  fin- 
ger pointed  to  the  ancient  republics.  But  there  is 
no  analogy.  They  were  necessarily  weakened  by 
extension  of  territory.  But  by  a  wise  distribution 
of  powers,  in  its  two  great  departments,  intrusting 
to  the  Federal  branch  what  is  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole,  and  reserving  to  the  several 
States  perfect  jurisdiction  over  matters  purely  local. 
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our  government  is  wonderfully  suited  to  unlimited 
expansion.  This  peculiar  felicity  of  structure  secures 
the  country,  not  only  against  the  evils  accruing  from 
the  delays  and  ineflSciency  of  a  government  oppress- 
ed with  a  multiplicity  of  minor  cares,  but  also 
against  the  dangers  arising  from  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  different  and  widely  separated  communities. 
Those  questions  which  are  the  most  likely  to  excite 
the  passions,  and  about  which  we  could  hardly  ex- 
pect any  general  harmony  of  opinion,  pertain  to 
interests  which  are  local.  Questions  of  common  inter- 
est to  the  country  at  large  we  may  more  safely  leave 
to  a  general  govefnment.  No  central  power,  how- 
ever, would  be  likely  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  exi- 
gencies of  States,  exigencies  arising  from  an  endless 
variety  of  local  peculiarities.  Hence  it  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  that  matters  of  this  nature  are 
not  submitted  to  the  general  government  If  angry 
collisions  arise,  the  storm  does  not  overspread  the 
entire  political  heavens,  but  is  confined  to  a  smaU 
district,  perhaps  to  the  town-meeting.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  structure  of  government,  experiments 
of  doubtful  expediency  may  be  tried  by  separate 
States,  without  putting  in  jeopardy  the  common 
safety.  If  our  government  were  a  central  power, 
and  should  require  for  instance  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  throughout  all  the  States  of  the  con- 
federacy, the  result  of  such  a  measure  would  pro- 
bably be  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  But  if  Michi- 
gan chooses  to  dispense  with  this  penalty,  within  her 
own  borders,  her  sister  States  have  only  to  look  on 
as  spectators,  and  watch  the  working  of  the  experi- 
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ment.    If  it  prove  a  failure,  they  may  learn  wisdom 
from  her  folly. 

Some  have  surmised  that  when  our  territory 
shall  be  densely  populated,  like  portions  of  the  old 
world,  there  will  be  a  want  of  strength  in  the  civil 
arm  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  A 
government  that  has  no  power  to  act  dgainat  society, 
may  be  thought  to  lack  the  requisite  energy  to  act 
for  society.  Where  is  its  guard  ?  where  is  its  pano- 
ply ?  where  is  the  force  on  which  it  may  rely  in 
an  emergency  ?  What  is  there  to  inspire  its  Execu- 
tive with  confidence  and  bravery?  There  is  no 
support  like  that  oi public  sentiment  The  conscious 
want  of  this  makes  the  despot  distrustful,  timid, 
and  jealous,  even  within  the  walls  of  his  castle. 
Why  was  the  march  of  Napoleon  to  regain  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  more  like  a  funeral  cortege 
than  a  triumphant  procession  ?  Hq.  had  indeed  an 
army,  but  France  was  not  with  him.  And  if  there 
were  times  when  he  was  not  like  himself,  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  it  was  because  he  felt  that  he 
had  no  country  to  fall  back  upon.  But  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  energy  of  an  individual  will,  when 
an  applauding  community  inspires  it  ?  It  seems  to 
concentrate  in  itself  the  strength  of  society.  If  a 
government  be  conscious  of  such  support,  what  shall 
intimidate  it?  And  where  the  laws  are  not  the 
decrees  of  tyranny,  but  the  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will,  government  in  executing  the  laws  must 
feel  assured  that  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the 
community  is  with  it,  and  ready  to  rally  at  its  call. 
Indeed  the  impression  that  government,  in  carrying 
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the  laws  into  effect,  acts  only  as  the  agent  of  society, 
and  is  therefore  backed  up  by  the  force  residing  in 
society,  renders  a  resort  to  physical  power  almost 
entirely  unnecessary.  Who  shall  dare  to  provoke 
the  strength  of  the  civil  arm,  when  it  is  felt  that 
the  energy  of  society  is  hid  in  it  ?  If,  therefore,  we 
have  no  soldiery  in  this  country,  it  is  because  we  do 
not  need  them.  We  have  a  better  guard,  a  more 
efficient  police,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  ever  present, 
and  encircling  us  on  every  side,  like  the  horses  and 
chaiiots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha ;  and  that  guard, 
that  police,  that  standing  army,  is  public  sentiment. 
The  foreigner,  upon  reaching  these  shores,  may  be 
surprised  at  not  meeting  an  armed  sentry  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  and  think  it  an  indication  of 
imbecility ;  but  let  him  understand  that,  under  a 
government  of  equal  laws,  the  sentiment  of  an  in- 
telligent community  renders  this  indispensable  para- 
phernalia of  royalty  an  almost  useless  toy.  He  may 
be  tempted  to  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  our  tribu- 
nals. He  may  wonder  at  the  absence  of  all  physical 
parade  in  our  halls  of  justice.  He  may  be  amazed 
at  the  appearance  of  a  magistracy  in  the  ordinary 
costume  of  the  citizen.  But  the  modesty  of  our 
courts,  the  easy  and  unostentatious  manner  in  which 
the  administration  of  justice  proceeds,  the  safety 
with  which  the  highest  functionaries  of  state  mingle 
promiscuously  in  the  crowd,  and  the  security  with 
which  the  private  citizen  lays  his  head  upon  his 
pillow,  under  no  guardianship  but  that  of  the  civil 
patrol,  prove  conclusively  the  potency  of  this  invisi- 
ble police.     It  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  human  re- 
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straints  in  preventing  crime,  the  most  alert  and 
vigilant  in  detecting  it.  It  annihilates  the  thought 
of  resistance.  For  though  an  oflFender  might  per- 
haps contend  against  a  government,  how  shall  he 
contend  against  society?  The  reflection  that  his 
crime  has  arrayed  not  simply  a  government  but 
society  against  him,  and  that  his  fellow-citizens 
are  interested  to  see  the  laws  impartially  executed, 
is  withering  to  the  very  thought  of  withstanding 
the  regular  course  of  justice.  And  this  moral  force 
seems  to  be  effective  in  proportion  to  the  density  of 
the  population.  For  if  the  laws  are  ever  set  at  de- 
fiance, it  is  in  the  more  recently  opened  territory, 
whose  population  is  made  up  chiefly  of  wandering 
adventurers,  too  sparsely  scattered  to  exercise  a  pro- 
per surveillance  and  control  over  each  other.  As 
those  sections  of  country,  however,  become  filled 
with  permanent  inhabitants,  public  sentiment  is  felt 
as  a  check  to  the  spirit  of  insubordination;  and 
under  its  influence  law  gradually  assumes  its  right- 
ful supremacy. 

To  these  properties  of  American  institutions 
favorable  to  their  perpetuity,  permit  me  to  add  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  our  position.  Europe  has  been 
convulsed  by  the  disputes  of  rival  princes,  not  less 
frequently  than  by  contests  between  the  prince  and 
his  own  subjects.  But  thousands  of  miles  of  great 
waters  protect  us  from  quarrels  of  this  description. 
We  have  no  ai:i  bilious  neigh  bora  to  dread,  no  family 
feuds  to  involve  us  in  diflBculty.  The  continent  is 
clear  before  us.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  our- 
selves. 
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Bat  while  there  is  so  moch  of  encouragement  in 
these  considerations,  a  conviction  that  the  fate  of  the 
Republic  is  suspended  upon  the  character  of  the 
sentiment  that  shall  pervade  the  nation,  cannot  be 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Americans. 
European  governments  are  powers  in  themselves. 
They  do  not  ask  the  people  permission  to  be.  And  if 
the  populace  over  whom  they  preside  are  immersed 
in  ignorance,  the  more  fit  are  they  to  serve  as  their 
tools.  Our  government,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  a 
power  but  an  a^eni.  This  is  its  grand  peculiarity. 
It  is  the  servant  of  the  popular  will.  The  force 
that  actuates  and  controls  it,  is  not  in  itself,  but  in 
society — a  fact  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  If  there- 
fore there  be  not  virtue  enough  in  society  to  regu- 
late the  machinery  of  government,  it  must  run 
down.  We  do  not  affirm  that  every  member  of 
society  must  be  a  truly  virtuous  man.  This  may 
be  very  desirable — but  it  is  not  indispensable. 
There  is  an  analogy  between  society,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  a  regenerated  individual.  There  may 
be  in  this  individual  much  ignorance  and  much  de- 
pravity ;  yet,  if  the  seminal  principle  of  piety  be  in 
him ;  if  it  lives  in  him,  and  makes  progress,  he  is  at 
least  safe,  and  God  will  not  cast  him  away.  So 
there  may  be  in  the  state,  much  ignorance,  much 
infidelity,  much  superstition,  much  vice ;  and  yet,  if 
there  be,  underlying  all  this,  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  working  like  leaven  through  the  corrupt 
mass,  effectually,  though  it  may  be  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly^  society  may  hold  together^ 
and  we  hope  that  Gtwi  will  regard  it  favorably  ior 
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the  eaU  that  is  in  it.    But  this  salt  there  must  be ; 
this  sentiment  there  must  be ;  a  sentiment  combin- 
ing, if  we  analyze  it,  an  enlightened  'love  of  country ; 
an  enlightened  attachment  to  the  great  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  an  enlightened  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  Federal  Union ;  an  en- 
lightened conviction  of  the  solemn  responsibility  of 
the  elective  franchise,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
moral  character  of  rulers;  above  all,  a  deep  re- 
ligious feeling,   a  reverence  for  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  as  the  source  of  all  political  power,  as  the 
Ruler  of  nations,  whose  will  is   above  all  human 
statutes,  and  the  only  supreme  law.  This  must  be 
the  sentiment  of  the  land ;  the  national  sentiment ; 
belonging  to  no  one   party  exclusively,  but   dif- 
fused among  all;  confined  to  no  one  locality,  but 
pervading  all  sections,  the  great  Western  valley  as 
well  as  New  England  underlying  American  society, 
and  ready  upon  an  emergency  to  rally  around  the 
altars  of  Freedom,  generously  sacrificing  all  minor 
considerations  to  the  demands  of  patriotism.    With 
such  a  sentiment,  permeating,  like  the  currents  of 
life,  through  the  arteries  and  veins  of  society,  no 
institutions  are  so  durable,  none  so  efiBlcient  as  our 
own.    Without  it  none  so  weak — ^none  whose  de- 
struction is  so  sure.    We  sometimes  call  public  sen- 
timent the  basis  of  our  institutions.   It  is  something 
more — ^it  is  their  soul — their  breath— or  rather  the 
atmosphere  which  supplies  the  vital  air.    Poison 
the  atmosphere  that  wraps  us  about  on  every  side, 
and  we  perish.  Let  public  sentiment  in  this  country 
become  generally  corrupt ;  let  patriotism  die  out  of 
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it ;  let  religious  reverence  and  the  principle  of  con- 
science die  out  of  it ;  and  these  glorious  fabrics, 
reared  by  the  \Visdom,  and  cemented  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers,  would  instantly  fall  in  pieces,  and  be 
blown  away  like  dust  before  the  whirlwinds  of 
anarchy  and  faction. 

To  every  American,  then,  the  question  presents 
itself  as  one  of  infinite  magnitude :  How  shall  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment  be  created^  p*eserved^  and 
diffused  through  this  country  ?  What  are  the  agefw- 
des  on  which  under  God  we  must  chiefly  rely  for 
this  pwrpose? 

First,  we  will  name  the  common  school. 

It  is  not  merely  by  imparting  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  that  this  agency  helps  to  form  a  genuine 
American  sentiment,  although  this  is  of  fundamen- 
tal importance.  The  common  school  is  highly  de- 
mocratic in  its  influence.  Here  the  children  of  all 
classes  meet  on  a  principle  of  equality.  No  superi- 
ority is  acknowledged  here,  but  that  of  scholai-ship 
and  merit.  The  daily  lesson  subdues  the  arrogance 
of  rank ;  and  the  sports  of  the  playground  soften,  if 
they  do  not  entirely  efface,  the  prejudices  of  sect, 
and  fuse  the  divei-se  feelings  of  foreigner  and  native 
born  into  one  common  American  sentiment.  We 
may  forget  the  things  of  yesterday,  but  we  never 
lose  the  impressions  of  early  life.  Every  scene  of 
that  susceptible  and  retentive  period  is  painted  on 
the  leaf  of  memory  in  colors  that  never  fade.  The 
most  trifling  incidents,  the  tree  we  used  to  climb, 
"  the  gate  on  which  we  used  to  swing,"  the  hills, 
woods,  and  lakes,  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  sum- 
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mer  holidays — all  are  retained  to  the  very  last  in 
their  original  freshness.  With  the  majority  of  people, 
even  the  political  principles  imbibed  when  they  were 
schoolboys  continue  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  all  after  years.  Hence  the  foundation  of  good 
citizenship,  which  is  laid  in  the  hearts  of  American 
children  at  school,  is  of  prime  importance.  But  to 
accomplish  their  ends,  these  institutions  must  remain 
what  they  now  are,  common  schools.  Let  this  feature 
be  obliterated;  let  them  cease  to  be  common 
schools ;  let  the  public  funds,  which  are  now  devot- 
ed to  the  general  education,  be  distributed  among 
the  diflferent  sects,  that  each  one  may  train  their 
youth  to  their  own  peculiar  notions  of  government 
and  religion;  and  the  field  that  this  day  smiles  so 
propitiously,  under  the  more  liberal  culture  first  in- 
troduced by  the  fathers  of  New  England,  and  which 
waves  with  golden  fruit,  will  produce  a  harvest  of 
spears.  From  our  own  soil  will  spring  forth  hostile 
nations,  babbling  the  confusion  of  Babel,  having  no 
mutual  sympathy,  but  separated  from  kindly  fel- 
lowship by  the  impassable  barriers  of  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  and  burning  with  unquenchable  animosi- 
ties and  jealousy. 

Another  agency  on  which  we  must  rely,  is  a 
p^ire  Protestant  literature.  What  nature  so  rude, 
what  temper  so  obdurate  and  unyielding,  as  to  re- 
sist altogether  the  moulding  influence  of  philosophy, 
eloquence,  and  poetry?  The  fable  of  Orpheus 
hardly  more  than  literally  images  forth  the  power 
which  literature  possesses,  to  shape  the  sentiment, 
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and  form  the  taste  of  a  people.  For  how  many 
centuries  was  the  influence  of  the  famous  Stagyrite 
felt  in  the  republic  of  letters  ?  and  how  often  has 
popular  feeling  been  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths 
by  a  simple  national  ballad  ?  Poetry  has  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  lately  revived  tendency  of 
Protestants  towards  the  Romish  Church.  "  The 
Christian  Year,''  to  quote  from  one  of  our  reviews,* 
"  was  a  precursor  of  the  Oxford  tracts.  It  strewed 
the  way  with  the  sweetest  flowers  of  poesy.  It 
burnished  the  Apostolical  chain  to  a  wonderful 
brightness.  It  intermingled  and  hallowed  the 
usages  of  the  Church  with  the  most  delicate  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  the  most  musical  cadences  of 
the  voice.  It  almost  beguiled  the  stern  noncon- 
formists into  a  love  for  the  feasts  and  the  fasts  of 
the  usurping  church.  As  we  read  the  soothing  and 
mellow  verses  of  Keble,  our  affections  flow,  involun- 
tarily, towards  the  objects  of  his  passionate  admira- 
tion. We  cannot  stop  to  analyze  the  sentiment 
which  is  couched  beneath  the  delicious  strain.  It 
seems  like  vandalism  to  hunt  for  heresy  amid  the 
flowers  scattered  along  by  one  so  gentle  and  so 
loving.''  The  poetry  of  this  school  awakens,  insen- 
sibly, "  a  fondness  for  antiquity,"  "  an  attachment 
to  what  is  time-worn  and  venerable  in  the  Church." 
It  makes  us  linger  among  the  "  gothic  aisles,  and 
towers,  and  arches  of  the  old  cathedrals,"  until  we 
begin  to  feel  a  kind  of  contemptuous  disrelish  for 
puritanical  nakedness  and  simplicity.   As  the  voices 

♦  American  Eclectic,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2  &  5. 
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of  music  quiver,  and  run  along  the  fretted  roof,  till 
they  die  away  and  fall  faintly  upon  the  ear  as  angel 
whispers,  we  find  ourselves  unconsciously  rapt  in 
an  ecstasy  of  devotion,  and  quaff  without  suspicion 
the  luscious  idolatry  of  the  song: — 

"  Ave  Maria!   Thou  whose  name 
All  but  adoring  loye  may  claim, 

Yet  may  we  reach  thy  shrine ; 
For  He,  thy  Son  and  Saviour,  vows 
To  crown  all  lowly,  lofty  brows 

With  love  and  joy  like  thine." 

"  Give  us  this  divine  auxiliary  on  our  side,"  says 
one  of  the  Oxford  writers,  "  and  we  will  let  you 
dictate,  denounce,  proscribe,  and  even  persecute,  as 
you  please.  Providence  has  placed  in  our  hands 
powers  that  laugh  to  scorn  your  petty  dominion. 
Shall  not  mind  prevail  over  matter  ?  We  will  en- 
snare and  lead  away  your  captains,  your  chiefs,  your 
mightiest  men  of  war,  your  garrisons  and  your  mul- 
titude ;  yes,  and  you  yourselves ;  and  bring  about, 
that  you  shall  humbly  and  cheerfully  keep  for  us 
the  lines  and  fortresses  you  are  now  rearing,  as  you 
vainly  suppose,  against  us.  For  here  and  there  shall 
spring  up,  in  the  very  midst  of  your  array,  kindred 
spirits  that,  catching  but  the  distant  sounds  of  our 
solemn  strain,  shall  at  once  be  drawn  to  it,  as  by  a 
secret  charm  which  every  where  claims  its  own. 
No  bulwark  so  strong,  no  partition  so  impermeable, 
shall  obstruct  its  unseen  attraction.  When  for  the 
appointed  time  your  eyes  have  marvelled  at  our 
mystic  order,  and  in  your  ears  have  thrilled  our 
heaven-blest  tones,  then  shall  your  walls  fall  down. 
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and  we  shall  peaceably  advance  to  occupy  our 
destined  heritage.  To  us  must  you  come  for  *a 
cunning  player  upon  the  harp,'  to  lay  the  evil  spirit 
when  it  troubleth  you.  One  by  one,  as  the  minis- 
ters of  your  wrath,  and  the  messengers  of  your 
fierce  decrees  advance  against  us,  soon  as  they  list 
our  awful  theme,  they  shall  throw  aside  their 
weapons  and  their  defences,  and  enter  the  prophetic 
choir;  till  you  at  last,  seeking  us  in  the  worst  ex- 
tremity of  your  rage,  shall  suddenly  leave  your 
earthly  power  and  state,  and  in  the  humble  guise 
of  peace  and  sanctity,  crave  an  entrance  to  our 
company."  Such  is  the  confidence  which  writers  of 
the  Oxford  school  express  in  the  power  of  min- 
strelsy and  an  exquisitely  polished  literature.  They 
seem  to  regard  themselves  as  possessing  this  instru- 
mentality by  a  second  gift  of  Apollo  or  Mercuiy, 
by  which,  if  they  cannot  stop  the  rivers  in  their 
courses,  nor  cause  the  everlasting  mountains  to  bend, 
they  hope  at  least  to  be  able  to  turn  back  the  cur- 
rent of  the  age,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Protestant 
civilization,  and  to  envelope  the  human  mind  in  the 
mists  and  darkness  of  a  dreamy  past.  Now  we 
know  not  what  miracles  might  be  wrought  amongst 
us  by  the  witchery  of  their  charms.  But  we  are  a 
nation  of  readers.  The  American  mind  will  seek 
some  aliment  to  appease  and  gratify  its  quickened 
appetite.  If,  therefore,  a  literature  is  abroad,  leagued 
with  superstition,  or  tainted  with  the  poison  of  in- 
fidelity, its  influence  must  be  counteracted  by  pro- 
viding something  better.  To  surrender  this  field  to 
the  enemy  would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme.     We 
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must  have  a  literature  that  is  American,  Protestant, 
Christian;  a  philosophy  that  bows  with  reverent 
homage  before  the  oracles  of  the  living  God ;  elo- 
quence that  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  liberty ;  his- 
tory that  will  kindle  the  glow  of  a  pure  patriotism ; 
poetry,  bold  and  beautiful  as  our  own  natural 
scenery,  inspiring  elevated  and  manly  thoughts,  and 
shedding  kindly  and  wholesome  influences  on  the 
charities  of  life. 

Another  agency  is  the  Press.  A  single  news- 
paper may  be  a  very  insignificant  affair.  But  the 
American  press  is  prolific  beyond  example,  scatter- 
ing its  daily  sheets  thick  and  fast  as  the  snow-flakes 
of  a  driving  storm.  These  winged  messengei's  are 
every  where,  and  every  where  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  Who  can  compute  the  sum  total  of  influ- 
ence which  is  through  this  medium  put  forth  on  the 
national  intellect?  That  it  may  be  perverted  to 
mischievous  purposes  is  undoubtedly  true.  Chan- 
nels are  hereby  opened  for  an  unlimited  and  un- 
ceasing circulation  of  whatever  is  false  in  ethics, 
morals,  and  religion.  But  this  only  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  this  engine  of  power  under  the 
control  of  minds  disposed  and  able  to  cope  with 
error  in  all  its  Protean  forms.  Where  the  press  is 
free,  let  truth  and  error  grapple.  We  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  issue. 

Another  agency  is  tlie  Pvlint  No  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  indispensable  importance  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  in  forming  and  preserving 
a  healthful  public  sentiment.  What  guards  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  ?     What  gives  reality  to  moral 
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law  ?  What  invests  the  civil  ma^tracy  with  the 
dignity  and  sacredness  of  a  divine  commission? 
Whence  the  power  that  acts  effectnally  on  the princi- 
pies  of  evil  ?  Is  conscience  that  power  ?  Apart  from 
Christianity,  conscience  is  a  name  only  and  a  shadovr. 
Is  it  philosophy  ?  Withdraw  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion, and  can  you  charm  men  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  by  the  beautiful  abstractions  of  philosophy  ? 
Can  you  allay  the  force  of  temptation  by  motives 
dtawn  solely  from  this  life?  Can  you  reduce  to 
order  the  stormy  passions  of  the  human  bosom  by 
arguments  which  carry  with  them  no  divine  au- 
thority? As  well  might  you  hope  to  arrest  the 
march  of  the  tempest  by  breathing  against  it.  Let 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  die  out  of  the  land,  and 
religion  would  die  out  of  it,  virtue  would  die  out  <rf 
it,  morality  would  die  out  of  it.  But  what  shall 
preserve  and  difluse  this  influence  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer, — ^the  Christian  pulpit,  the  living 
Christian  ministry.  This  is  God's  special  agency. 
There  is  no  substitute;  there  can  be  none.  All 
other  appliances  for  throwing  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion over  the  minds  of  men  owe  not  only  their 
efficiency,  but  their  very  existence  to  this  agency. 
Withdraw  the  living  ministry  from  a  New  England 
village,  and  the  Bible  will  have  no  readers ;  and  the 
Sabbath  itself  will  soon  cease  to  be  regarded  as  holy 
time.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  send  it  into  some 
untrodden  wilderness,  where  only  the  smoke  of  the 
wigwam  curls  above  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  and 
the  genial  breath  of  spring  will  pass  over  the  savage 
and  wintry  features  of  the  landscape,  making  the 
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solitary  place  glad,  and  causing  the  desert  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Now  then,  at  this  point,  arises  the  question  which 
we  have  been  almost  impatient  to  reach :  What  is 
^  relation  of  colleges  to  these  several  agencies  f 
The  relation  of  the  fountain  to  the  streams  that 
issue  from  it ;  the  relation  of  a  central  luminary  to 
the  satellites  that  circle  about  it,  and  are  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  light.  If  we  would  have  schools, 
we  must  have  teachera.  If  we  would  have  a  litera- 
ture and  a  press  worthy  of  the  age,  and  of  attrac- 
tions and  ability  to  counteract  the  mischievous 
influence  of  error,  and  to  neutralize  the  poison  of 
immorality,  we  must  have  educated  mind  to  enter 
these  respective  fields.  If  we  would  have  a  ministry 
capable  of  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  and  of 
commanding  the  respect  of  an  intelligent  community, 
men  must  be  educated  for  the  sacred  office.  But 
how  can  this  be  done  without  colleges  ?  We  do  not 
affirm  that  men  may  not  be  useful  teachers,  and  ac- 
complished editors  and  authors,  without  the  pre- 
liminary discipline  of  a  liberal  education.  This 
would  be  a  statement  in  palpable  contrariety  to 
facts.  We  might  point  to  many  examples  of  indi- 
viduals, eminent  in  the  several  professions,  who 
never  conversed  with  Plato  in  the  academic  shades. 
But  from  what  source  have  even  these  persons  de- 
rived the  helps  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry 
on  a  process  of  self-culture  successfully?  Blot  the 
colleges  from  existence ;  extinguish  the  lights  which 
they  have  kindled,  and  which  they  keep  bright  as 
the  vestal  fire ;  deprive  society  of  its  supply  of  dis- 
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ciplined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  how  long  should  we 
have  teachers  for  our  schools,  or  schools  for  teachers  ? 
What  would  soon  become  of  literature  ?  What  would 
soon  be  the  character  of  the  pulpit  ?  Educated  mind 
is  the  spring  of  all  the  educational  agencies  in  the 
community.  It  controls  them ;  it  must  ever  control 
them,  where  thought  is  free.  And  if  we  would 
have  educated  mind,  we  must  have  colleges. 

The  college  then  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  have 
imagined,  the  mere  ornamental  part  of  the  social 
edifice,  contributing,  it  may  be,  to  its  beauty,  but  not 
to  its  strength  and  compactness.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  corner-stones.  Or  to  change  the  figure,  it  is 
the  grand  reservoir,  from  which  flow  those  educar 
tional  influences  which  are  to  form  the  sentiments, 
and  mould  the  taste,  the  manners,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people.  This  is  the  light  in  which  our  fathers 
viewed  them.  If  they  had  regarded  colleges  simply 
as  seminaries  where  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  land  might  receive  the  finishing  touch  of  a  polite 
education,  they  would  have  left  them  as  the  last 
thing  to  be  provided  for,  as  a  luxury  not  suited  to 
their  simple  times,  as  establishments  useful  only  to 
a  privileged  few,  and  which  might  safely  be  com- 
mitted to  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  private 
wealth.  But  considering  them  as  the  sources  to 
which  society  must  look  for  the  supply  of  those 
educational  influences  which  were  to  form  the 
character  of  a  free  people,  they  had  hardly  cleared 
away  the  forest  sufliciently  to  let  in  the  light  of 
the  sun  upon  their  humble  cabins,  before  they 
caused  the  foundations  of  Harvard  to  be  laid,  "  by 
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an  appropriation,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "out  of  the 
scanty  means  of  the  country,  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  raised  during  the  year,  for  all  the 
other  public  charges."  Let  us  hear  them  speak  for 
themselves.  "  Affcer  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New- 
England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided 
necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient 
places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil 
government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  after,  was  to  advance  learning,  and  per- 
petuate it  to  posterity ;  dreading  to  leave  an  illite- 
rate ministry  to  the  churches,  when  the  present 
ministers  shall  be  in  the  dust."  And  were  our  fore- 
fathers wrong  in  their  estimate  of  these  institutions  ? 
Was  it  an  error  to  rank  them  among  the  primary 
elements  of  American  civilization  ?  Did  they  attach 
too  much  importance  to  them  ?  If  we  will  institute 
comparisons  between  things  that  are  alike  indis- 
pensable, which  shall  we  esteem  the  more  important, 
the  water  that  sparkles  in  the  goblet  to  refresh  the 
parched  lip,  or  the  spring  by  the  hill-side  from 
which  it  is  drawn  ?  Which  is  the  more  important, 
the  fruit  that  is  gathered  for  your  table  to-day,  or 
the  tree  that  yields  the  annual  supply,  and  will 
bear  fruit  for  posterity  ?  Which  is  the  more  im- 
portant, the  cloud  that  floats  over  the  village,  and 
distils  its  fertilizing  dews  on  a  few  acres  of  the  soil, 
or  the  ocean,  from  which  for  ages  continue  to  come 
forth  those  vapory  treasures,  that  irrigate  the  land- 
scapes of  a  continent  ? 

And  now,  what  is. the  aim  of  the  Society  for 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 
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but  simply  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  our  fore- 
father ?  We  would  help  our  brethren,  who  have 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  Great  Valley,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  society  there  on  the  good  old  New- 
England  basis.  We  would  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  establishing  those  institutions  which  are 
seen  to  be  elementary  to  American  civilization,  and 
on  which  alone  we  can  rely  as  perennial  sources  of 
influence.  And  if  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican soil  where  it  is  peculiarly  urgent  that  this 
work  should  be  accomplished,  the  Great  Valley  is 
surely  that  portion.  Time  forbids  me  to  enlarge 
upon  this  point,  and  the  information  which  you 
already  possess  relieves  me  from  the  necessity.  It 
must  be  sufficient  barely  to  call  to  mind,  the  extent 
of  that  valley,  the  exuberance  of  its  soil,  its  pre- 
sent population  and  prospective  growth,  the  tide  of 
foreign  immigration  that  is  rolling  in  upon  it  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  rapidity  with  which 
public  sentiment  is  there  assuming  its  permanent 
stamp,  and  the  influence  which  it  will  very  shortly 
exert  on  the  destinies  of  the  Union,  and  you  will 
acknowledge  that,  whatever  region  of  the  country 
or  of  the  earth  be  neglected,  the  valley  of  the 
West  must  be  cared  for.  If  our  brethren  there 
are  not  able  to  lay  foundations  without  us,  as 
plainly  they  are  not,  to  withhold  our  aid  would  be 
suicidal.  "  The  locks  now  clustering  on  the  brow 
of  childhood  will  scarcely  be  gray  "  ere  the  seat  of 
empire  will  be  there.  They  who  are  now  children 
upon  that  soil,  and  they  who,  for  a  few  years  to 
come,  shall  compose  its  youthful  population,  will 
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occupy  tbe  places  of  power,  give  tone  to  public 
sentiment,  cast  the  votes^  support  or  defeat  the 
measures,  which  perhaps  shall  determine  the  fate 
of  the  republic.  This  consideration  throws  around 
the  population  which  is  so  rapidly  advancing  to  fill 
that  valley,  an  interest  to  my  own  mind  that  I  have 
no  power  of  language  to  express.  If  the  friends  of 
a  monarchial  government  may  justly  regard  with 
intense  solicitude  the  youthful  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  feel  deeply  anxious  that  he  should  grow  up 
under  good  influence,  because  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  a  kingdom  is  to  be  essentially  affected 
by  the  character  which  he  will  possess  when  the 
sceptre  passes  into  his  hands,  surely  we  must  be 
wanting,  both  in  patriotism  and  humanity,  if  we 
are  reckless  as  to  the  training  of  that  youth,  to 
whom  is  so  soon  to  be  intrusted  the  great  interests 
of  freedom. 

The  urgency  of  the  crisis  would  be  sufficient,  if 
it  were  only  possible,  that,  through  our  indifference 
or  neglect,  the  population  of  the  West  might  enter 
into  possession  of  political  ascendency  without  dis* 
cipline  or  culture  of  any  kind.  Could  free  institu- 
tions stand  an  hour  on  the  basis  of  an  ignorant 
populace  ?  There  is,  however,  a  nK>re  serious  cause 
of  alarm  than  even  this.  A  rival  is  already  in  that 
field.  An  enemy  is  abroad  in  those  glorious  acres 
sowing  tares.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has 
been  mapped  and  surveyed  by  emissaries  of  the 
Vatican.  A  plan  has  been  projected  to  seize  upon 
the  educational  agencies.  And  this  plan  is  being 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  persever- 
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ance.     Papal  colleges  are  planted  at  all  the  most 
eligible  points.     Aided  by  the  treasures  of  Euro- 
pean monarchies,  the  Hierarchy  have  systematically 
undertaken  to  educate  the  population  of  the  valley, 
to  train  the  young  heir  apparent  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  free !     Let  them  be  successful  in  this  scheme, 
and  the  country  is  theirs.     The  balance  of  power 
will  quickly  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
The  seat  of  the  American  goverament  will  be  vir- 
tually transferred  from  Washington  to  the  city  of 
the  seven  hills.    Measures  of  public  policy  will  be 
adjusted  and  put  into  efficient  operation,  not  in  the 
halls  of  the  Capitol,  over  which  the  flag  of  the 
Union  now  proudly  floats,  but  under  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter^s.     And  what  then  ?    To  say  nothing  of 
the  feelings  of  hatred  and  jealousy  which  some  of 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  have  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
press towards  this  rising  republic,  from  which,  in 
the  event  of  papal  ascendency,  we  could  augur  only 
evil,  who  knows  not  that  the  very  principles  of  the 
Romish  religion  supply  motives  for  the  most  bitter 
and  savage   intolerance?      Popery  cannot  endure 
difference  either  of  opinion  or  worship.    To  harbor 
a  thought  in  opposition  to  the  church  is  a  damning 
sin.     The  doctrine  of  the  independency  of  the  civil 
power  is  the  pestiferous  heresy  of  the  politicians, 
which  is  to  be  driven  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
fire  and  sword.     Hence,  let  that  fierce  church  once 
gain  the  ascendency  in  the  Western  valley,  and 
"farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  our  greatness." 
The  favorite  measure  by  means  of  which  she  has  so 
often  succeeded  in  reducing  the  most  powerful  gov- 
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emments  of  the  earth  to  a  state  of  vassS^JJ^JJ^p^^^^' 
vide  et  impera,"  divide  and  rule,  would  be  ir 
diately  set  into  active  operation.  With  a  view  to 
create  the  necessity  of  a  mercenary  soldiery,  and 
thus  pave  the  way  to  a  system  of  boundless  and 
uncompromising  coercion,  this  nation  would  be  rent 
into  fragments. 

The  consideration  which  appeals  with  over- 
whelming power  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  pa- 
triot, when  contemplating  such  an  event  as  possi- 
ble, is  the  certainty  that  with  the  dismemberment 
of  this  republic,  the  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  progress  of  the  race  must  be  arrested  for 
ages.  Such  a  catastrophe  could  not  take  place 
without  its  being  followed  by  a  most  heart-sicken- 
ing retrocession  of  the  human  mind.  The  shadow 
on  the  dial-plate  of  time  would  go  back  many  de- 
grees instantly.  What  though  we  might  be  safe  in 
our  New  England  fastnesses?  What  though  lib- 
erty might  still  linger  around  the  cradle  of  her 
birth?  Our  usefulness  as  men  and  as  Christians 
would  be  greatly  curtailed.  That  field,  that  broad 
field,  which  we  now  love  to  call  our  country,  and 
which  we  fondly  hope  is  destined  by  high  Heaven 
as  the  chosen  theatre  on  which  Truth  is  yet  to 
achieve  her  noblest  victories,  would  be  lost  to  us ; 
and  a  gloomy,  cruel,  ghostly  despotism  would  usurp 
dominion  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  untold 
millions.  A  great  light  would  be  extinguished.  A 
great  example  would  be  lost  to  the  world.  The 
reformations,  so  auspiciously  commenced,  would  be 
suspended,  and  a  thousand  fountains,  which   are 
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now  sending  forth  their  streams  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations,  would  be  dried  up.  Those  clouds  of 
superstition,  idolatry,  and  ignorance,  which  for  cen- 
turies have  brooded  in  sullen  gloom  over  almost 
the  whole  earth  —  but  through  whose  breaking 
folds  some  beams  of  the  sun  now  shine,  painting 
on  their  dark  surface  the  bow  of  promise,  and  giv- 
ing the  cheering  hope  of  a  clear  and  serene  sky — 
would  return  like  clouds  after  the  rain,  overspread- 
ing the  entire  heavens,  and  shutting  out  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  stars 
for  many  days. 

This  must  not  be.  The  venerable  shades 
of  our  forefathers  look  sternly  upon  us  from  the 
fields  of  their  toil  and  glory,  and  ask  if  we  will 
suflfer  this  calamity  without  an  eflfbrt  to  prevent  it. 
Posterity  rises  before  us  with  the  imploring  cry, 
*'  Save  us,  save  us  from  this  ruin !  Do  for  us  what 
we  can  never  do  for  ourselves,  if  the  work  be  de- 
ferred till  we  appear  on  the  stage !  Do  for  us  what 
your  fathers  did  for  you.  Lay  the  foundations  of 
society  where  we  are  one  day  to  suflfer  and  enjoy 
the  allotments  of  humanity,  as  they  laid  them. 
Stop  not  at  difficulties  ;  the  crisis  calls  for  haste, 
and  is  worth  any  sacrifice.  Listen  not  to  objec- 
tions ;  there  are  no  objections,  there  can  be  none, 
against  a  necessity.  Whoever  shall  control  the  col- 
leges, will  control  the  educational  agencies;  and 
whoever  shall  control  the  educational  agencies,  will 
control  the  country.  Take  them  into  your  own 
hands.  Let  not  superstition,  let  not  infidelity  an- 
ticipate you.  Coming  centuries  wait  in  breathless 
suspense  for  your  action ! " 
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If  we  will  hear  this  cry,  it  would  be  a  species  of 
atheism  to  despair  of  our  country.  God  is  on  tl^ 
side  of  libeily.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  and  is  at  this  moment  shaking  terribly 
the  thrones  of  despotism.  Christianity  demands 
liberty;  and  she  selected  this  continent  that  she 
might  have  free  scope  to  achieve  her  victories,  and 
give  an  example  to  the  world  of  what  she  can 
accomplish  for  man.  Aroused,  then,  by  these  mo- 
tives, let  us  resolve  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  our 
fathers,  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  country.  Wherever  communities  are  spring- 
ing up,  as  integral  parts  of  the  American  con- 
federacy, let  us  take  care  that  they  commence 
their  growth  under  influences  that  have  made 
New  England  what  she  is.  We  may  then  in- 
dulge in  bright  visions  respecting  the  future. 
This  country,  as  it  increases  in  population  and 
wealth,  shall  then  rise  in  intelligence  and  humanity, 
and  stand  before  the  whole  earth  the  peerless 
model  of  republican  beauty.  Whatever  is  now 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  shall  be 
peacefully  effaced.  Truth  shall  be  mighty  here. 
Vice  shall  flee  before  it.  Infidelity  shall  wither 
under  its  reproach.  Popery  shall  shrink  from  its 
searching  glance.  Slavery  shall  dissolve  under  its 
magic  touch.  The  virtues  that  characterized  those 
good  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  freedom  in 
the  wintry  solitudes  of  the  North,  shall  live  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  descendants,  and  diffuse  their  influ- 
ence over  the  wide  temtory  shadowed  by  the 
American  eagle.    The  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  shall 
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be  the  guardian  angel  of  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
«f  the  past.  Happy  nation !  Thy  gloiy  shall  not 
then  depart.  No  star  shall  fall  from  thy  banner  ! 
As  it  waves  this  day  over  us,  it  shall  wave  over  a 
distant  and  grateful  posterity,  spangled  with  new 
gems;  and  majestically  unfrirl  its  ample  folds  to 
greet  the  millennial  morning ! 
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ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President, 

In  rising  to  address  this  Society,  I  am  embarrassed 
by  recalling  the  distinguished  names  of  those  who  have  occu- 
pied this  position  in  former  years.  Of  this  there  is  but  one 
ground  of  complaint,  and  that  is,  the  almost  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  the  materials  for  an  occasion  like  this.  The  enthusiasm 
of  your  Corresponding  Secretary  in  spreading  before  us  those 
enlarged  views  of  our  "Great  West,"  which  thrill  every  atten- 
tive reader,  has  been  caught  by  the  men  whom,  from  time  to 
time,  you  have  invited,  to  press  those  views  on  the  convictions 
not  merely  of  your  Society  but  of  the  American  Church. 

When  the  idea  of  such  a  Society  as  this  was  first  suggested, 
I  was  a  student  at  Lane  Seminary,  having  gone  there  as  a  gra- 
duate of  Marietta  College.  I  was  present  as  a  spectator  dur- 
ing the  sittings  of  thalj  great  convention  of  Western  ministers 
in  Cincinnati,  which  commenced  June  9th,  1842.  In  some  re- 
spects, it  was  one  of  the  most  important  meetings,  if  not  the 
most  important  ever  held  west  of  the  AUcghanies.  It  was  a 
critical  period  with  the  Calvinistic  Churches  at  the  West,  when 
the  few  laborers,  stout-hearted  and  trusting  as  they  were,  stag 
gered  under  the  responsibilities  of  a  work  whose  magnitude 
was  appalling  and  constantly  increasing.  They  saw  the  flood 
of  souls  rolling  in,  ns  if  the  ocean  itself  had  broken  its  bounds, 
and  was  spreading  its  tides  of  undying  life  over  the  vast  areas 
of  that  goodly  land.    They  well  knew  that  flood  could  be 
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arrested  only  by  the  hand  that  sent  it,  nor  could  they  pray  for 
such  an  event.  The  pioneers  of  our  churches  were  there  from 
the  western  slope  of  the  AUeghanies,  from  the  shores  of  Erie 
and  Michigan  lakes,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash, 
the  Illinois,  the  Kentucky,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri — 
from  hill  and  prairie,  to  tell  the  common  story  of  a  great  har- 
vest, white  for  the  reaper,  with  only  here  and  there  a  sickle 
gathering  in  the  precious  sheaves.  But  what  could  they  do 
— a  few  hundred  laborers — in  reaping  a  field  like  that  which 
reached  from  the  lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  from  Inde- 
pendence on  the  Missouri  to  Marietta  on  the  Ohio  ?  To  me 
it  seemed  a  convention  of  heart-heavy  men — to  each  of  whom 
one  might  have  said  as  King  Artaxerxes  did  to  Nehemiah, 
"Why  is  thy  countenance  sad,  seeing  thou  art  not  sick? 
This  is  nothing  else  but  sorrow  of  heart."  And  it  was  nothing 
else  but  sorrow  of  heart,  for  they  could  have  said,  "  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt:  thou  hast  cast  out  the 
heathen  and  planted  it  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and 
didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto 
the  sea  and  her  branches  unto  the  river.  Why  hast  thou 
broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the 
way  do  pluck  her?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste, 
and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it."  As  one 
looked  on  their  anxious  faces,  and  heard  their  tearful  pray- 
ers, and  was  thrilled  with  their  earnest  tale  of  desolation, 
the  fact  itself  making  the  eloquence  of  their  appeals  for  help^ 
the  wondering  spectator  might  have  thought  within  himself, 
surely  each  of  these  men  can  use  the  language  of  Jeremiah, 
"  His  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my 
bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing  and  I  could  not  stay." 
With,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  the  irrepressible  pleas- 
antries of  Dr.  Cox,  the  meeting  was  as  sombre  as  death. 

I  give  you  merely  my  impressions.  It  may  have  struck 
others  differently,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  a  body 
of  practical  and  zealous  Christians  could  have  felt  otherwise. 
One  delegate  stated  that  his  Presbytery,  with  twelve  ministers^ 
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covered  nine  large  counties  ;  another  one,. that  his  Presbytery, 
with  ten  ministers,  covered  nine  counties ;  another  still,  that 
his  Presbytery,  with  four  ministers,  extended  over  twelve 
counties  of  land  rich  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Some  stated 
that  you  might  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  and  yet  only  at  vast 
intervals  find  an  Evangelical  church;  and  others,  that  ten, 
fifteen,  and  even  thirty  counties  of  glorious  territory  rapidly 
filling  up,  had  not  a  single  Evangelical  church  of  any  kind  or 
description.  All  agreed  that  population  was  rushing  in  like 
tides  in  high  latitudes,  whilst  the  Evangelical  ministry  was 
increasing  by  additions  almost  imperceptible. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  at  large,  were  education  for 
the  ministry,  Home  Missions,  Western  Colleges  and  Theolo- 
gical Seminaries,  relation  between  Presbyterianism  and  Con- 
gregationalism, and  th^  necessity  of  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 
tion and  prayer,  for  the  outpouring  of  God's  spirit  on  the 
churches. 

I  allude  to  these  things  as  it  were  to  lead  you  back  to  the 
very  rock  which  was  smitten  with  the  rod  of  prayer,  and 
forthwith  gushed  out  a  stream  of  water  so  pure,  refreshing, 
and  abundant,  that  it  has  made  glad  the  city  of  our  God. 
Here  was  the  very  place  which  was  honored  in  starting  a 
train  of  causes  resulting  in  two  of  the  grandest  charities  ever 
presented  to  the  American  Church,  the  providing  an  ade- 
quate ministry,  and  church  extension.  The  originators  of 
both  these  schemes  were  members  of  that  convention. 

In  1843,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Faculty  of  Marietta  College,  when  your  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  was  also  present,  and  among  other  things 
he  read  a  notable  letter  from  my  venerated  theological  in- 
structor, Dr.  Beecher, — {satmagnos  honores  eitribuinon  posse) — 
and  that  letter  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  In 
another  place  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  a  single 
paragraph.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  that 
college.  I  knew  the  oflBlcers  and  the  trustees,  and  in  my 
estimation,  never  was  there  a  more  devoted  and  earnest  body 
of  men  associated  to  accomplish  a  worthy  aim.  They  had 
prayerfully  laid  the  foundations  of  that  college  on  the  Word 
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of  God,  for  the  glory  of  Christ  in  furnishing  a  living,  pious 
and  learned  ministry  for  the  West.  It  was  a  choice  spot,  a 
very  "Hill  of  Zion."  Standing  on  the  site  of  that  college 
building,  in  one  direction  you  could  see  the  Beautiful  Eiver 
winding  along  its  path  of  silver  through  one  of  the  loveliest 
valleys  in  the  world.  In  another  direction  you  could  detect 
the  clear  water  of  the  Muskingum  breaking  through  the  hills 
which  rose  on  cither  side.  Down  yonder,  scarce  a  rifleshot 
distant,  is  the  very  spot  on  which  those  noble  colonists,  under 
Gen.  Eufus  Putnam,  left  their  clumsy  boat,  called  by  its 
builders  "the  Adventure  Galley,"  but  better  named  by  its 
crew,  the  Mayflo.wer,  honored  in  carrying  a  freight  in  kind 
like  that  which  consecrated  the  other  Mayflower,  a  holy 
name  for  the  good  of  all  generations.  Up  yonder  on  the 
fine  "second  bottom"  which  slopes  down  to  the  Muskingum, 
is  the  site  of  the  rude  stockade  fort,  in  which  these  men  were 
obliged  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  heathen  around  them,  whom 
God  afterwa;rds  cast  out  before  them.  There  is  the  very  spot 
on  which  the  Rev.  William  Birck,  "  a  New-England  man," 
preached  the  first  sermon  to  white  men  north  of  the  Ohio. 
It  was  on  "Sunday,  the  20th  of  July,  1788,"  and  his  text 
was  a  worthy  initiation  of  gospel  preaching  in  the  infant 
empire ;  "  Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed, 
and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
unto  me  above  all  people ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation." 
{Exodus  xix.,  5,  6.)  In  another  direction  you  see  the  venera- 
ble church,  erected  on  a  spot  set  apart  for  evangelical  worship 
of  the  Triune  God.  And  then,  too,  you  see  mounds  and  forti- 
fications of  some  race  which  has  passed  away,  not  leaving  even 
a  dim  tradition  to  tell  who  they  were,  whence  they  came, 
and  whither  they  have  gone. 

This  town  of  Marietta,  I  repeat  it,  is  a  choice  spot ;  and 
here  it  was  that  good  men  planted  a  college,  not  to  realize 
fortunes  by  it,  but  to  furnish  gospel  ministers  to  the  Great 
West.  But  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  western  minis- 
ters at  Cincinnati,  in  1842,  the  enterprise  was  passing  through 
a  most  fiery  ordeal.     Its  founders  had  borne  heavy  burdens 
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until  "  every  shoulder  was  peeled."  They  were  in  debt,  and 
every  step  in  advance  was  increasing  the  burden.  There 
were  young  men  who  longed  for  an  education,  but  their 
purses,  collapsed  into  the  emptiness  of  poverty,  were  poor 
paymasters  for  an  enterprise  so  costly.  And  yet  shall  they 
be  sent  back  to  the  plough  and  workshop  when  the  demand 
for  ministers  was  so  urgent?  And  here  too  was  a  faculty 
of  professors,  fully  accomplished  in  their  separate  depart- 
ments, admired  by  the  community,  venerated  by  their  pupils, 
and  constantly  invited  to  lucrative  posts  in  other  places,  and 
yet  content  to  stay  by  the  college,  as  a  parent  by  a  darling 
child,  although  their  salaries  at  best  were  small,  and  not  very 
promptly  paid  at  that.  Shall  that  faculty  be  disbanded, 
those  young  men  sent  home,  and  those  consecrated  halls  be 
closed  ?  Would  God  that  some  of  our  rich  Christians  with 
their  dangerous  plethora  of  money,  might  have  been  there  to 
have  had  these  tremendous  questions  rolled  on  their  con- 
sciences by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  !  They  could  not 
have  **  passed  by  on  the  other  side." 

I  never  think  of  that  faculty  but  with  most  profound 
admiration  for  their  steady  sacrifice  of  themselves  on  the 
altar  of  Christian  letters  for  the  glory  of  Christ.  And  even 
they  could  not  have  done  what  they  did,  had  not  the  trustees 
of  the  college  been  men  of  faith.  Young,  thriving,  energetic, 
business  men,  they  had  been  filled  with  a  heavenly  ardor  for 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  by  whose  grace  they  had  been  "  born 
again  "  a  short  time  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  college, 
as  if  to  carry  that  very  enterprise  on  their  shoulders ;  they 
were  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed;  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  They 
never  wavered  for  a  moment,  whilst  making  almost  superhu- 
man efforts  to  place  the  institution  they  loved  so  dearly  above 
the  fear  of  the  "hungry  ruin  "  that  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  think  me  warm  in  my  enthusiasm, 
but  you  will  pardon  a  son  for  expatiating  somewhat  zealously 
on  the  virtues  of  the  mother  that  bore  him.  I  love  my  alma 
mater,  and  she  always  shall  be  cherished  in  an  honored  place 
in  my  heart's  affections.     When  I  think  of  that  dark,  almost 
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desperate  period,  from  1842  to  1845,  when  it  would  not  have 
been  a  surprising  event,  if  at  any  moment  Marietta  College 
had  dashed  on  the  rocks,  I  recall  the  names  of  her  Faculty 
and  her  Board  of  Trustees  with  an  irrepressible  and  loving 
admiration. 

But  let  me  not  be  understood  to  ignore  the  worth  and  the 
trials  of  the  other  colleges,  at  Hudson,  Crawfordsville,  and 
Jacksonville.  I  speak  of  Marietta,  because  I  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  difficulties  there  encountered ;  but  could  some  eye- 
witnesses from  each  of  these  colleges  here  testify,  they  would 
declare  to  you  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  the  diflSculties 
which  frowned  on  these  institutions,  and  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  with  which  their  friends  met  these  difficulties. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  that 
the  voice  of  Providence  almost  articulate,  was  heard  saying, 
"  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.'' 
And  yet  in  one  of  those  blessed  paradoxes,  which  so  beauti- 
fully blend  the  human  instrumentality  with  the  Divine  effi- 
ciency, the  same  voice  was  heard,  saying,  "  Wherefore  criest 
thou  unto  mef  Speak  unto  them  that  they  go  forward"  And 
it  was  on  this  wise.  "  In  the  month  of  June,  1842,  a  Conven- 
tion of  Western  Churches  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  and  at  that 
Convention  the  critical  condition  of  institutions  of  learning  at 
the  West,  came  under  consideration.  The  idea  afterward 
occurred  to  a  member  of  this  Convention,  of  uniting  under 
one  head  the  several  agencies  of  those  institutions,  which 
had  been  operating  upon  the  eastern  field.  It  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  a  similar  idea  had  occurred  to  an 
eastern  agent  as  well  as  to  a  distinguished  pastor  of  an  eastern 
church.  In  the  providence  of  God,  these  minds  were  brought 
together,  and  through  a  period  of  six  months  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  private  circles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi, 
(Per.  Doc.  West.  Coll.  Society.) 

It  was  during  this  period  of  discussion  that  Dr.  Beecher 
wrote  the  letter  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
In  that  letter,  after  describing  various  meetings  which  had 
been  held  to  prepare  tlie  way  for  the  organization  of  this 
Society,  and  some  formidable  obstacles  which  had  been  over- 
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come,  the  Doctor  says :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  cause  is 
popular.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  and  others,  said  at  the  close 
of  the  New- York  meeting,  this  is  the  most  important  thing 
we  have  done,  the  best  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  causes,  the 
most  powerful  citadel  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression 
and  internal  dissensions — ^a  new  era,  when  the  importance  of 
evangelical  colleges  shall  be  appredated,  not  only  by  men  of 
literary  and  far-reaching  minds,  but  by  the  whole  church  of 
God  as  a  primary  object  of  her  prayers  and  charities.  Is  it 
not  the  Lord's  doings?  The  rising  of  a  new  sun  on  the 
bosom  of  a  dark  cloud  passing  away  ?  " 

Such  were  the  harbingers  which  heralded  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  society,  and  the  deep  interest  which  circumstances 
gave  this  event  in  my  mind  will  be  my  apology  for  dwelling 
on  it  at  such  length. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  intended  to  condense  in  a  para- 
graph, has  unconsciously  grown  into  a  speech,  and  yet  I  have 
not  touched  some  thoughts  which  seem  to  me  to  be  in  point 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

With  more  trepidation  than  vanity,  we  may  say  we  be- 
long to  a  great  nation,  with  an  extraordinary  destiny  of  some 
sort  in  prospect.  Our  institutions,  if  we  except  the  local  one 
of  involuntary  bondage,  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  mon- 
strous feudalism  of  the  old  world.  Here,  in  a  most  important 
sense,  a  man  is  a  man.  He  can  purchase  and  hold  the  soil. 
Every  avenue  to  the  highest  preferments  is  open  to  him. 
The  serf  of  the  old  world  becomes  the  citizen  of  the  new,  aftd 
it  is  no  wonder  that  when  this  broad  land,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  a  right  imperial  domain,  was  thrown  open  with 
the  most  generous  hospitality  to  the  oppressed  of  the  world, 
they  moved  hither  as  by  a  common  impulse.  Our  resources 
are  of  the  amplest  dimensions  and  of  the  most  numerous  varie- 
ties. We  have  almost  every  sort  of  minerals  in  abundance, 
from  the  magnetic  ores  of  New  Jersey  to  the  gold  dust  of 
California.  We  have  prairies  and  plains,  a  vast  expanse, 
well  nigh  sufficient  to  bread  the  world.  The  amazing  re- 
sources of  the  West  have  only  begun  their  development 
Such  a  land  is  probably  not  to  be  named  on  our  globe.    Oar 
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progress  has  been  like  the  works  of  nature  kere,  astonishinglj 
great  From  the  unprotected  helplessness  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  Bock,  we  have  grown  to  twenty-five  millions  of 
souls,  and  from  a  few  weak  colonies,  scarce  able  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  savages,  we  are  becOTie  thirty-<»e  sovereign  com- 
monwealths and  four  territories,  each  possessed  of  immense 
means  for  the  arts  and  enjoyments  of  peace  or  the  necessities 
of  war.  And  these  are  associated  in  one  central  government 
of  such  might,  that  the  empires  of  the  old  world  holds  iis  in 
no  small  fear. 

Our  nation  is  great  in  its  enterprise.  The  ingenuity  of 
our  mechanics  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Our  locomotives 
are  not  unknown  in  England,  and  they  drag  the  imperial  oar 
from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow.  Our  genius  is  at  work  in 
every  cotton-gin  in  the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  Our  agricul- 
tural implements  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London  excited 
universal  admiration.  In  fact^  it  would  seem  as  if  our  coun- 
trymen can  make  anything,  from  a  wooden  clock  to  the 
simplest,  speediest,  and  surest  printing  press.  As  to  com- 
merce, we  are  the  peer  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  sailors  have 
no  superiors,  their  consummate  skill  and  boldness  eliciting 
common  applause,  whether  exhibited  in  a  yacht  race  or  in 
battling  with  icebergs  in  the  north  seas.  At  home  our  energy 
is  the  supplement  of  that  abroad.  We  dam  our  creeks  and 
rivers,  and  as  by  magic  towns  and  cities  start  up  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  hum  of  machinery  is  heard,  where  but  a  little 
^ile  ago  the  wolf  howled.  We  dig  down  or  through  moun- 
tains, fill  up  the  valleys,  hang  the  slight  but  strong  bridge  over 
the  yawning  abysses,  for  those  iron  roads  which  bind  all 
parts  of  this  country  together. 

But  this  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  our  growth  as  a 
nation,  especially  at  the  West  Only  sixty-six  years  have 
passed  away  since  Putnam  landed  at  Marietta,  and  now  Ohio 
IS  the  third  State  in  point  of  power.  Judge  Burnet,  who  has 
just  died,  found  Cincinnati  a  cluster  of  huts  in  1796,  and  now 
it  has  in  and  about  not  less  than  160,000  souls.  Cleveland, 
Zanesville,  Dayton,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Madi- 
son, Alton,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Iowa  City,  Milwaukie,  James- 
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town,  Detroit,  Saginaw,  St.  Pauls,  and  hundreds  of  smaller 
towns  have  grown  up  as  in  a  night.  Scarcely  has  one  State 
been  admitted  into  the  Union,  ere  another  is  at  the  door.  How 
they  have  gathered  force,  with  the  speed  of  a  descending 
avalanche !  A  few  days  more  and  Minnesota  and  Nebraska 
will  be  imitating  the  sovereignty  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  The 
wave  rushes  on  unchecked.  The  wild  man  and  the  buffido 
are  vanishing,  and  soon  the  locomotive  will  be  uttering  its 
scream  of  triumph  as  it  whirls  its  way  across  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  field  on  this  side  of  that  range  is  soon  to  be 
occupied  with  States.  It  is  a  *' manifest  destiny,"  or  rather  a 
resistless  decree  from  the  God  of  Providence.  Those  vast  soli- 
tudes are  to  be  peopled  by  men  sheltered  beneath  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  And  Utah,  midway  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, what  are  we  to  do  with  it  f  Shall  it  be  admitted,  and 
its  High  Priests  establish  their  seraglios  at  Washington? 
Here  is  a  knotty  problem ;  how  shall  we  solve  it  ?  And  be- 
yond that  is  the  strangest,  strongest,  and  I  had  almost  said,  the 
wickedest  commonwealth  on  the  continent,  agitated  as  with 
earthquake  passions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  nation,  and  we  have  more 
reason  to  utter  this  word  with  alarm  than  with  vanity.  It  is 
a  fearfully  thrilling  sight  to  see  a  single  horse  running  at  a 
furious  speed  beyond  the  control  of  his  driver,  but  it  is  not  so 
thrilling  as  to  see  a  crowded  train  of  cars  dashing  like  light- 
ning along  the  iron  railway,  when  you  know  that  the  dis- 
placement of  a  rail,  the  breaking  of  an  axle,  or  the  mistake  of 
a  signal  at  the  drawbridge,  may  hurry  a  multitude  into  eter- 
nity in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  world  at  large  is  not 
greatly  affected  by  the  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  but  this  nation  has  woven  its  destiny 
among  those  of  the  first  class  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the 
speed  with  which  we  are  rushing  on  to  greatness  is  one  most 
fearful  to  behold. 

Our  dangers  are  as  great  as  our  blessings,  and  they  oome 
in  every  wave  of  population  which  breaks  upon  our  shores. 
The  religious  element  of  the  people  by  no  means  keeps  pace 
with  growing  wickedness.    Our  great  cities  often  resound  with 
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the  clangor  of  martial  music  on  the  Sabbath  at  burials  and 
the  laying  of  comer  stones.  An  insidious  and  wide-spread 
conspiracy  is  digging  away  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  to  convert  it  into  a  mere  gala  day  as  at  Paris  and 
Bome.  A  powerful  association  of  learned  and  wicked  men  is 
engaged  in  inoculating  our  nation  with  German  infidelity, 
and  the  virus  is  already  showing  the  malignity  of  a  fatal  dis- 
ease. The  Papacy  is  bringing  all  its  ingenious  devices,  backed 
up  with  abundant  pecuniary  means,  to  give  America  the  des- 
potism of  Hildebrand  and  the  impiety  of  Leo  X.,  and  already 
we  have  the  fooleries  which  have  made  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
Italy  emasculate,  stuck  up  at  every  corner  and  adored  in  every 
community.  Hegel  and  Tom  Paine,  Joe  Smith  and  John 
Hughes,  seem  one  in  a  common  purpose  to  root  out  the 
chosen  seeds  of  truth  which  the  Mayflower  conveyed  hither, 
and  which  have  already  brought  forth  some  au  hundred  fold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty.  These  infidels  are  working  with  tre- 
mendous zeal,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  with  much  success. 

Irreligion,  or  rather  no  religion^  if  you  will  pardon  the 
paradox,  is  increasing,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  among  us 
neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man.  Intemperance  is  increasing 
like  the  deluge,  and  I  see  but  one  Noah's  ark  upon  the  water& 
It  comes  from  north-east.  Involuntary  slavery  is  tearing 
away  our  heart-strings,  invoking  on  us  the  wrath  of  heaven 
and  embroiling  us  in  civil  feuds  and  bloodshed. 

Without  a  parallel  our  nation  is  great  in  the  besetting 
dangers  of  the  present  day,  and  if  we  perish  it  will  not  be  like 
the  fall  of  Babylon  or  Rome,  or  Mexico,  but  a  greater  &11  than 
that,  fraught  with  infinite  sorrow  to  us  and  our  children  and  to 
the  millions  of  oppressed  in  other  lands  whose  eyes  are  turned 
to  us  with  the  yearnings  and  longings  of  hearts  sick  with  hope 
deferred.  The  day  of  our  fall,  if  there  be  such  a  day,  will  be 
a  sad  one  in  the  annals  of  time.  A  wail  shall  go  up  from  the 
appalled  nations,  '^  Alas  I  that  great  nation  that  was  clothed  in 
fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  and  pearls :  for  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is 
oome  to  nought ! "   Whilst  a  mighty  voice  shall  sound  through 
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the  earth,  "Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her  I " 

But  if  so  be  God  save  us  and  make  us  a  peculiar  nation, 
then  may  the  world  say  in  truth,  "And  what  one  nation  in 
the  earth  is  like  this  thy  people ! " 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  permanent  documents 
of  your  society,  you  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  take  for  grant- 
ed a  fact  not  demonstrated,  viz.,  that  the  chief  instrumentality 
for  evangelizing  this  great  land,  is  ^e  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified,  foolishness  indeed  in  the  estimation  of  some,  a 
stumbling  block  too^ers,  hut  owned  of  heaven  as  the  power  of  Ood 
and  the  wisdom  of  Ood.  If  our  nation  is  to  be  saved  from 
threatened  ruin,  from  infidelity,  from  popery,  from  irreligion, 
it  will  not  be  by  the  mere  circulation  of  even  such  a  heavenly 
literature  as  the  American  Tract  Society  is  giving  to  our  na- 
tion, nor  by  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments. In  their  place  in  the  great  system  of  means  these 
societies  are  doing  a  work  of  great  moment,  and  we  cannot 
press  that  work  with  too  much  energy.  But  books  cannot  do 
the  work  of  living  men.  God  sometimes  uses  one  of  these 
blessed  pages  to  plant  the  seed  of  grace  in  some  heart,  but 
the  great  mass  of  converts  are  reached  by  the  voice  of  the 
living  preacher.  It  was  a  living  ministry  that  our  Lord  sent 
out  to  preach,  to  call  men  to  repentance,  even  as  living  mes- 
sengers, and  not  written  letters,  were  sent  from  heaven  to 
sound  the  good  news  of  a  Saviour  born  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  It  was  this  instrumentality  which  set  the  world  in  a 
blaze  when  the  persecution  scattered  the  disciples  from  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  this  which  rocked  the  papal  throne  when 
Luther's  lion  voice  preached  to  thrilled  multitudes  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  It  was  this  which  shook  Scotland  to 
its  centre,  when  John  Knox  held  forth  the  word  of  life.  It 
was  this  which  reached  the  hearts  of  the  grim  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood,  when  Charles  Wesley  told  them  of  Christ ;  which  held 
acres  of  human  beings  rivetted  and  spell- bound,  whilst  Whit- 
field proclaimed  the  gospel ;  and  which  caused  men  and  women 
to  swoon  with  terror,  as  Edwards  at  Northampton  spoke  with 
angel  utterance  of  "Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God." 
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I  cannot  stop  to  prove  it,  but  must  take  for  granted,  that 
our  chief  want  is  a  living  ministry,  learned,  pious,  zealous,  and 
in  sufficient  numbers.  Give  us  this  instrumentalitj  and  all 
others  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

There  is  still  another  point,  on  which  I  must  beg  your  in- 
dulgence a  few  moments,  viz.,  that  the  supply  of  ministers  is 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  urgent  demands  of  a  work  which 
is  increasing  on  our  hands  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  General  Assembly  at  Buffalo,  in  May  last,  is  but 
the  note  which  indicates  a  sorrow  common  to  the  whole  Cal- 
vinistic  family.  In  their  narrative  they  tell  us,  there  is  "  one 
topic  on  which  a  very  large  number  of  our  Presbyteries,  and 
especially  in  the  great  Western  field,  dwell  with  earnest  and 
mournful  emphasis.  It  is  the  destitution  of  ministers,  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  laborers  to  the  vast  work  that  is  to  be  done. " 
Diffuse  their  labors  as  they  may,  they  tell  us  of  many  churches 
which  have  no  one  to  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life;  and  of 
destitutions,  to  obtain  a  supply  for  which  their  utmost  efforts 
are  unavailing.  The  cry  is  sent  up  to  us  from  every  quarter 
of  the  land,  "  come  over  and  help  us."  And  it  is  because  that 
cry  has  been  so  long  sounding  in  vain,  that  despondency  «and 
gloom  overshadow  many  a  field  of  promise,  and  oppress  many 
a  heart  that  responds  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Gbspeh  To  add 
to  the  oppressiveness  of  this  despondency,  the  future  seems 
darker  and  more  forbidding  than  the  present.  The  candidates 
for  the  ministry  which  our  Presbyteries  report,  are  few  in 
number.  The  broad  and  open  avenues  to  wealth  and  higher 
objects  of  ambition  are  crowded  with  eager  competitors;  and 
among  them  not  a  few  who  have  professedly  consecrated 
their  talents  to  the  God  of  their  salvation.  The  self-denying 
path  to  the  ministry  *  *  *  has  but  here  and  there  a  youthful 
traveller.  If  there  is  any  one  feature  of  our  present  state  that 
should  humble  us  as  an  Assembly,  and  the  churches  under  our 
care,  before  God,  this  is  one.  In  1849  the  old  school  Board  of 
Education,  say,  what  I  think,  in  substance,  they  have  repeated 
each  subsequent  year :  *'  The  Board  deem  it  their  duty  to  keep 
steadily  before  the  Assembly  the  alarming  and  humiliating 
fact  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  our 
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church,  is,  at  best,  but  stationary."  The  Albany  Convention 
of  Congregational  Ministers,  one  year  ago,  spoke  of  the 
"  alarming  disproportion  between  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel." 

Mr.  President  and  Christian  friends,  there  is  the  sting  of 
mingled  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  sarcasm  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  to  be  dreaded  enemy  the  Gospel  has  in  this  country — 
I  mean  Archbishop  H^ighes,  when  he  said,  "  Nearly  the  whole 
class  by  which  the  Protestant  ministry  was  formerly  supplied, 
has  disappeared  altogether ;  and  although  they  have  places  and 
pensions  in  theological  seminaries,  they  cannot  find  candidates 
to  accept  them,  although  they  have  education  and  position 
offered  to  them ;  ilie  race  of  pious  young  men,  as  they  used  to  he 
called  twenty  years  ago,  has  died  out,  and  this  fact  is  acknow- 
ledged. They  know  not  what  is  to  be  tfie  consequence,  if  Provi- 
dence should  not  raise  up  candidates  to  continue  their  ministry. ^^ 
Our  wily  foe  has  discovered  the  lock  of  our  strength,  and 
he  was  not  shrewd  enough  to  suppress  a  sarcasm,  which  from 
his  lips  makes  a  thrilling  appeal  to  us.  The  living  ministry, 
as  an  instrument,  is  chief  and  vital,  and  in  this  we  are  faltering. 
We  are  building  churches  in  all  shapes,  grotesque  and  beau- 
tiful, from  a  cross  to  a  circle,  with  all  kinds  of  steeples,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  approximations  to  the  gorgeous  mockeries  of 
the  middle  ages ;  we  are  pointing  to  this  and  that  spacious 
and  costly  palace  in  which  our  merchant  princes  have  "settled 
on  their  lees; "  we  name  with  a  boast  this  and  that  and  the 
other  distinguished  son  of  the  church,  who  have  attained  the 
high  places  of  power ;  we  educate  by  our  example  and  precepts 
the  baptized  children  of  the  church  into  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  blessedness  of  "heaping  up  riches;"  we  talk  compla- 
cently of  our  glorious  "pilgrim  fathers,"  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  "our  church,"  the  munificence  of  our  home  and 
foreign  charities ;  we  grow  eloquent  over  the  respectability, 
intelligence  and  commanding  influence  of  our  communions ; 
instead  of  facing  the  tremendous  fact  that  the  chief  instru- 
mentality which  has  raised  us  to  our  present  position,  and  has 
achieved  our  past  victories,  an  instrumentality  which  has  em- 
ployed the  sanctified  energies  of  such  as  the  Mathers,  the  two 
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Edwards,  Hopkins,  Whitfield,  Witherspoon,  the  Tennants, 
and  Samuel  Davies;  I  say,  instead  of  facing  the  tremendous 
feet  that  this  instrumentality  is  now  patronised  and  blessed  in 
a  measure  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to  hold  the  ground 
we  now  have,  whilst  for  the  great  world  of  the  West  it  is  as 
inadequate  as  the  siclde  of  a  single  reaper  to  gather  the  har- 
vests of  the  Genesee. 

Did  the  limits  assigned  me  in  this  address  permit,  I  would 
like  to  dwell  on  two  points  which  can  only  be  suggested,  viz., 
(I.)  Christian  parents  in  great  part  hold  the  remedy  for  this 
lamentable  state  of  things.  Could  the  same  means  be  intro- 
duced into  the  nursery  and  family  that  gave  Samuel,  Timothy, 
and  Doddridge,  to  the  special  work  of  God's  ambassadors,  a  re- 
volution would  soon  be  apparent,  and  (2.)  the  effect  of  a  general 
revival  of  genuine  religion  through  our  churches  on  replenish- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
ministers  now  in  the  field  were  converted  in  the  pentecostal 
revivings  which  distilled  their  influences  so  mightily  on  the 
churches  twenty  years  ago. 

But  these  points  I  must  omit  and  ask  your  attention  to 
another  point  of  vast  importance — I  mean  the  establishment  and 
endoiument  of  Christian  schools  and  colleges.  In  my  estimation, 
your  society,  Mr.  President,  has  grasped  the  great  educational 
idea  of  the  age — ^the  very  idea  with  which  one  is  to  chase  a 
thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  I  know  not  how 
it  may  be  in  New  England,  but  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  I  have  noticed  extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  young 
men  to  become  beneficiaries  on  the  lists  of  our  educational  so- 
cieties, and  in  speaking  this  impression,  I  do  not  wish  to 
utter  a  word  in  disparagement  of  those  societies.  They  have 
done,  and  are  yet  doing  a  great  work,  and  yet  there  are  young 
men  of  talents  and  piety  who  refuse  aid  coming  in  that  way. 
Many  who  have  received  the  aid  look  back  with  regret,  be- 
cause the  obnoxious  odium  of  a  poor  charity  student  clings  to 
them  like  pitch,  and  is  oflen  suggested  to  their  memory  in  a 
way  not  at  all  pleasant.  In  a  sense,  every  boy  in  the  free- 
schools  of  Boston  and  New- York  is  a  charity  scholar,  and  yet 
when  one  of  these  passes  from  the  high  school  to  the  active 
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business  of  life,  he  does  it  without  a  taint  which  would  make 
him  blush  to  recall  "  his  antecedents."  In  these  institutions 
the  sons  of  the  coal-heaver  and  street-sweep  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  sons  of  the  merchant  prince,  and  the  gifted  civilian 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  sustained  by  the  same  boimty  and 
aspiring  after  the  same  honors. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense,  this  fact  holds  good  of  the 
military  and  naval  academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
The  son  of  the  senator  cannot  say  to  the  son  of  the  straitened 
backwoodsman,  "  you  are  a  charity  scholar  1  "  There  is  a 
common  level  of  privilege  on  which  they  all  stand,  in  theory 
at  least,  merit  being  the  only  means  of  rank.  In  this  fact  I  see 
an  idea  which  I  would  might  be  wrought  out  in  practice,  at 
least  in  one  model  Christian  college.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
college  of  the  church  so  amply  endowed  and-  allowed  to  ex- 
pend its  income  so  judiciously  that  all  the  students  within  its 
walls,  without  regard  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  their  pa- 
rents, would  receive  all  its  privileges  free.  Its  instruction,  its 
rooms,  its  libraries,  and  its  scholarships  ample  for  the  encour- 
agement of  virtuous  industry,  and  small  enough  to  act  as  a 
spur  to  indolence,  all  should  be  free  to  those  whose  merits 
entitled  them  to  the  foundation.  I  verily  believe  the  change 
would  be  most  beneficial  on  the  interests  of  learning,  and 
especially  on  the  ministry.  And  Were  I  a  rich  man,  with  the 
same  feelings  which  now  possess  me,  I  would  not  let  a  year 
pass  without  trying  the  scheme  on  some  one  of  our  Western 
Colleges.  I  cannot  now  see  a  way  in  which  a  Christian 
philanthropist  could  make  such  a  permanent  and  glorious 
investment  of  money,  lucrative  in  the  dividends  of  eternity,  as 
to  endow  a  college  in  some  such  way.  If  I  mistake  not 
the  drift  of  things,  this  idea  in  substance,  but  no  doubt  modi- 
fied by  wisdom  and  experience,  is  beginning  to  "  possess  the 
reins  "  of  this  society,  and  this  now  rises  up  before  me  as  the 
grandest  educational  idea  of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  an  objection  is  raised,  the  very  one  which  has  made 
education  societies  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  some  excellent 
Christians  and  churches,  viz. :  ihat  many  will  receive  the  benefits  of 
these  funds  of  the  church  who  will  not  preach  the  gospel.     That 
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this  has  been  the  case  with  educational  funds  I  do  not  ques- 
tion, nay,  I  know  such  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  instan- 
ces. And  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unworthy  contraction 
of  the  schemes  and  plans  which  the  Church  should  devise 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  grandest  idea  she  can  conceive, 
that  of  giving  to  the  West  and  to  the  World  an  adequate 
ministry.  In  the  mountains  of  New-Jersey,  capitalists  blast 
at  great  expense  and  fling  away  hundreds  of  tons  of  rock, 
and  find  their  compensation  in  the  rich  ore  which  they  by 
this  means  reach.  One  of  my  neighbors,  an  earnest,  sensible 
laborer,  visited  the  gulches  of  California  to  find  gold,  and 
he  has  told  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  move  a  mass  of  common 
earth  and  rock  at  a  large  expense  of  time,  money,  and  fatigue, 
but  he  knew  he  must  do  it  in  order  to  reach  the  precious 
metal  thus  buried.  A  short  time  since  "he  came  back  with  his 
pockets  full  of  money,  and  I  have  never  heard  him  utter  a 
complaint  that  he  had  to  shovel  up  so  much  base  dirt  1  The 
gold  he  got  at  by  the  means,  was  his  reward. 

And  why  should  not  the  Church  be  as  wise  in  her  search 
after  the  hid  treasures  of  good  ministers  as  these  men  digging 
for  iron  or  gold  ?  Suppose  you  do  have  a  hundred  men  in 
your  catalogue,  fifty  of  whom,  more  intelligent  than  when  you 
took  them,  fall  back  into  the  private  pursuits  of  life,  are  you 
right  certain  that  you  have  not  done  a  deed  which  shall  ele- 
vate the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  your  churches,  and 
open  sources  of  Christian  activity  and  charity  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  as  closely  sealed  as  the  rock  before  Moses 
smote  it?  Let  me  farther  suppose,  that  of  the  remaining 
fifty  ten  become  lawyers,  and  ten  physicians,  the  rest  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life  in  the  pulpit.  Will  you  say  the  Church 
has  lost  its  investment  because  those  lawyers  and  physicians 
did  not  study  theology  ?  Go  into  any  of  our  prominent 
churches  and  towns,  and  tell  me  whether  you  cannot  find 
some  pious  physicians  and  lawyers  that  the  Church  and  com- 
munity could  ill  aflEbrd  to  lose,  men  whose  influence  is  so 
commanding  and  good,  that  rather  than  do  without  it,  the 
Church  could  have  well  aflbrded  to  be  at  the  sole  expense  of 
their  education?    I  can   name  church  after  church  blessed 
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with  such  educated  men,  and  I  rejoice  in  God  when  I  see 
him  adding  to  the  substantial  energies  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  giving  such  men  the  heart  and  means  to  educate 
themselves,  although  it  be  not  to  preach.  To  put  such  men 
in  such  positions  would  be  no  more  a  waste  of  the  Church's 
funds  than  to  cast  seed  into  the  soil  to  yield  a  harvest  in 
return.    It  would  be  a  wise  economy  in  the  end. 

I  will  take  the  most  extreme  view  of  the  case,  and  assert 
that  if  out  of  the  hundred  men  whom  your  bountiful  provi- 
sions have  called  together,  ninety-nine  disappoint  you,  and 
yet  the  hundredth  one  proves  to  be  an  Eiias  Cornelius, 
a  William  Goodell,  or  a  James  Richards,  the  Church  ought 
to  consider  the  return  as  ample  as  the  gold-digger  who  has 
toiled  day  after  day,  removing  load  after  load  of  refuse 
dirt,  but  at  last  comes  to  an  ingot  mass  of  pure  gold. 
But  such  a  number  of  young  men  will  produce  many  more 
laborers  than  one,  and  I  do  believe  that  our  Christian  Col- 
leges should  be  so  endowed  that  a  very  large  number  of 
youth  and  young  men  might  be  induced  to  enter  their  halls, 
out  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  should  call  the  special  messen- 
gers of  the  cross.  And  looking  back  over  the  field  of  my 
own  personal  observation,  and  comparing  it  with  the  striking 
tables  compiled  by  Prof.  Tyler  of  Amherst,  showing  how 
many  who  are  now  preaching  Christ  were  converted  in  Col- 
lege, I  would  not  always  forbid  these  privileges  of  free 
Christian  Colleges  to  impenitent  youth,  whose  morals  are 
good  and  whose  talents  are  promising. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  compromise  your  So- 
ciety by  these  remarks.  To  some  they  may  appear  quixotic 
and  extreme,  and  no  one  is  responsible  for  them  but  myself, 
but  I  do  think  that  next  to  home  religion,  like  that  of  Han- 
nah, Eunice,  and  Doddridge's  mother,  and  such  great  refresh- 
ings of  the  Church  at  large,  as  were  once  enjoyed  in  this 
country,  the  great  means  of  furnishing  an  adequate  ministry 
to  the  West,  and  the  world,  is  found  in  an  enlarged  system  of 
free  Christian  Colleges,  out  of  which  may  be  selected  the 
ambassadors  who  shall  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

Thousands  rejoice  in  what  your  Society  has  done  and  is 
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now  doing.  Let  your  motto  be  "  excelsior^*  or  if  that  appear 
too  secular,  then  inscribe  on  your  banner,  "  Not  as  though  I 
had  already  attained,  either  were  already  made  perfect,  *  *  * 
but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
1  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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